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CHAPTER  I. 

Character  of  American  hutary — Controversies  with  Great  Britain — North 
East  boutkdary — Navigation  of  St.  Lawrence — Disputes  with  Brazil-^ 
Panama  mission. 


Vs  thp  frreliminaiy  chapter  of 
ihe  iadt  volume,  a  short  account 
wu  ^ven  of  the  principles  and 
pretensions  of  the  European  pow- 
er9,  that  appropriated  the  Ameri- 
can continent  to  their  exclusive 
use :  and  of  the  maaoer  in  which 
most  of  the  colonies  established 
here,  assumed  the  rank  of  inde- 
pendent powers.  This  change  in 
die  character  of  those  colonies 
essentially  modified  the  policy  of 
all  those  governments,  which  in 
any  manner  were  connected  with 
the  destiny  of  the  new  world.  A 
Mw  era  now  commenced  in  its  his- 
Cerv.  Instead  of  being  the  relation 
of  fniuVess  reraonstraoccs  against 
partial  oommercial  regulations,  and 


resistance  to  colonial  oppressions  ; 
it  became  the  record  of  discussions 
and  measures,  ail  having  in  view 
the  welfare  and  essential  inde- 
pendence of  this  hemisphere,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  novel  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  which 
grew  out  of  the  colonial  system. 
Other  questions,  too,  were  present- 
ed, concerning  disputed  limits,  and 
the  navigation  of  boundary  rivers; 
which,  during  the  last  year,  were 
brought  under  discussion.  Such 
are  the  materials  of  the  present  his- 
tory  of  America.  When  the  inde- 
pendent states  which  now  occupy 
this  portion  of  the  globe,  shall  have 
existed  long  enough  to  give  an  air 
of  plausibility  to  claims  founded  on 
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prescription,  no  doubt  their  con- 
flicting interests  will  oflen  bring 
them  into  collision  ;  but  hitherto  all 
the  controversies    in  which   they 
have    been  engaged,    have    been 
part  of  their  European  inheritance, 
and  the  entailed  evils  of  their  colo- 
nial connexion  with  the  old  world. 
Instead  of  disputes  about  contested 
titles  to  crowns  and  provinces,  and 
the  various  controversies  resulting 
from  the  feudal  system,  which  have 
proved  such  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
sention    in    Europe ;   the   discus- 
sions and  contests  which  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the   inde- 
pendent powers  of  America,  have 
been  in  behalf  of  free  trade,  as  op- 
posed to  the   colonial  system ;  or 
concerning  the  boundary  tines  be- 
tween provinces,  whose  limits  were 
never  properly  defined,  while  co- 
lonies.    This  remark  is  strikingly 
exemplified   in  the  course  of  the 
transactions   between  the   United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  na- 
tion most  interested  in  perpetuating 
the   colonial   dependence   of   this 
continent  upon  Europe.    On  every 
occasion,  that  power  is  found  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try.    Fortunately,  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  between  them  are  no 
longer   agitated ;    and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  circumstances  will  not 
soon  render  their  decision  necessa- 
ry to  the  interest  and  honour  of 
either  nation ;  but  still  enough  re- 
mains of  controversy  to  engage  the 


earnest  attention  of  both  govern- 
ments. An  account  of  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  dissen- 
sion, viz.  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States,  and  the 
British  West-Indies,  will  be  found 
in  the  third  chapter  of  this  volume; 
and  the  official  correspondence  on 
that  subject,  among  the  public  do- 
cuments in  the  second  part,  fully 
developes  the  conflicting  views  and 
principles  of  the  two  governments. 
The  other  topics  of  discussion 
which  especially  engaged  their  at- 
tention during  the  last  year,  were 
concerning  the  right  of  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  north- 
east boundary  of  the  United  ftates. 

As  the  latter  question  relates  to 
territorial  limits  and  jurisdiction, 
topics  on  which  both  nations  are 
unusually  sensitive  ;  und,  as  con- 
nected with  the  arrest  of  Baker,  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  se- 
rious negotiation,  and  requires 
the  interposition  of  a  third  power 
in  the  character  of  an  umpire,  we 
shall  examine  it  first  in  order. 

It  arises  out  of  the  construction 
of  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of 
'63 ;  and  as  that  depends  upon  the 
meaning  to  be  affixed  to  the  ex- 
pression "the  N.  W.  angle  of  No- 
va Scotia,"  in  order  to  designate 
that  point,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  of  that 
province. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  se- 
ven years  war  with  France  in  17fl3.. 


UNITED  STATES. 


ail  the  North  Amehean  posieisions 
•f  that  power  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britam* 

Oae  of  the  first  atepe  of  the  Bri- 
talk  vdaatry  after  the  ceanoD  waa, 
to  dhride  their  aew  acquiaitioDs  mto 
fnmmeeMf  and  to  define  their  re- 
jpacdve  limita. 

AeeordiB^y  a  royal  proclaouu 
ties  waa  anod  October  7th,  1768, 
filing  the  eooth  eaat  boondary  line 
of  Quebec  aa  followa : 

^  Cromng  the  mer  St.  Lawrence 
and  \ake  ChunpUio,  in  fortj-fi?e  de- 
grees oi  north  Utitode,  passing  along 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  rirers 
thac  empcj  themselres  in  the  said  ri- 
ver 8c  I^wreoce,  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  teas :  and  mho  along  the 
floaic  of  the  bay  of  Chalures  and  the 
coast  of  the  golf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 


In  cealvraiity  with  this  line,  the 
leral  ooanniHioa  to  Montague 
Wilmot,  aa  goTemor  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, thos  deachbes  the  limits  of  that 


''To  the  northward,  oar  said  pro- 
TiBoe  shall  be  bounded  by  the  southern 
teiadary  of  our  province  of  Quebec, 
IS  te  as  the  western  extremity  of  the 
hay  das  Chilean;  and  to  the  westward, 
it  shafl  he  boonded  by  a  line  drawn 
from  cape  Sable,  across  the  entrance 
of  iliebay  of  Fundy,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Croix,  by  the  said  river 
to  iu  soorce,  and  by  a  line  drawn  due 
aofib,  from  thence  to  the  southern 
boondary  of  oar  ookmy  of  l^uehec." 

IVis  formed  the  dividing  lines  of 
Nova  Scotia  between  the  province 
of  MamchuMtts  on  the  west,  and 


of  Quebec  on  the  north ;  and  the 
northwest  angle  of  that  province 
was  bounded  by  the  junction  of 
those  two  lines. 

The  northern  and  eastern  boun- 
dary  lines  of  the  United  States,  aa 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1782L 
was  evidently  copied  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  that  proclamation  and 
conmiission ;  and  it  was  obviously 
intended  to  preserve  the  ancient 
boundaries  between  the  States  and 
Nova  Scotia  on  one  side,  and  the 
Canadas  on  the  other. 

It  is  in  these  words : 

"  Aar.  ad.  And  that  all  disputes 
which  might  arise  in  future,  on  the 
subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said 
United  States,  may  be  prevented,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the 
following  are  and  shall  be  their  boun- 
daries, viz. :  From  the  northwest  an- 
gle of  Nova  Scotia,  viz. :  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line,  drawn  due 
north  from  the  source  of  Rt.  Croix  ri- 
ver to  the  highlands — along  the  said 
highlands  which  divide  those  rivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  ri- 
ver ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of 
that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
or  north  latitude,  thence  due  west  on 
that  latitude."  &c.  definmg  the  great 
northern  boundaries  of  the  States. 
In  the  same  article,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary is  again  drawn  in  a  rimilar  man- 
ner: **£ast  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
along  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  its 
source,  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid 
highland  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence.'* 

It  would  scarcely  seem  possible, 
after  determining  the  source  of  the 
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river  St.  Croix,  that  there  could  be 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
northwest  comer  of  Nova  Scotia; 
which  must  necessarily  lie  in  that 
part  of  the  highlands  dividing  the 
■livers  falling    into  the  St.  Law- 
^nce,  from  those  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  which  is  intersected  by  a 
line  extended  due  north,  from  the 
.  source  of  the  St.  Croix.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clear,  that  one  of  the  points 
.  -fiom  which  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  commences,  is  the 
northwest    angle    or    comer    of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  not  at  a  point 
eouth  of  that  angle ;  and  also,  that 
from  that  angle,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States  is  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  highlands,  which  di- 
vide  the  rivers  falUng  into  the  St. 
Jjawrence  from  those  falling  into 
the  Atlantic.  Tho  northwest  comer 
of  Nova  Scutia  is  either  at  the  source 
of  the  Ristigouche,  or  of  its  sou- 
thern branch,  called  the  Wagantiz 
river,  both  of  which  terminate  near 
the  line  extended  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  'y  and  it  is 
not  important  to  the  decision  of  this 
controversy,  which  of  these  points 
be  considered  the  northwest  angle. 
In  that  quarter  of  the  country,  the 
chain  of  highlands  which  divide 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Law. 
rence  from  the  ocean  rivers,  spread 
\o  the  south,  and  meet  the  line  ex- 
tended from  the  St.  Croix;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  maps  of  Bouchette, 
surveyor  general  of  Lower  Cana- 
df^  published  in  1815,  tho  N.  W. 


angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  placed  at 
the  source  of  the  Wagantiz,  at  the 
termination  of  those  highlands. 

From  this  point,  then,  the  nor. 
them  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States  runs  along  those  highlands, 
which  are  at  the  sources  o£  the  ri- 
vers falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  which  form  a  range  of  hills  de- 
signated in  the  maps  of  Bouchette, 
as  the  height  of  land,  sometimes 
approaching  within  25  miles  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  then  receding 
until  it  crosses  the  45th  degree  of 
N.  latitude. 

According  to  this  boundary, 
which  extends  to  the  north  of  the 
river  St.  John ;  all  the  rivers  fall- 
ing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  di- 
vided from  those  running  into  the 
ocean ;  and  this  is  the  only  line, 
which,  coiuiiieuciug  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  can 
make  that  division. 

The  effect  of  this,  however,  will 
be,to  intercept  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  Quebec  and  Hali- 
fax, and  will  also  concede  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States, 
over  two  settlements ;  one  on  the 
Aroostook,  and  the  ether  on  the 
Madawaska,  over  which  the  British 
government  also  claims  jurisdic- 
tion.  The  first  of  these  settlements 
was  formed  about  7  years  since,  by 
British  provincials,  much  involved 
in  debt,  and  who  established  them- 
selves there,  to  avoid  their  credi- 
tors; and  the  Madawaska  settle- 
ment was  founded  by  the  French 
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f^ffngOM  who  wert  ezpaUed  from 
Novm  Scoda  by  tho  Biitish  troopf  i 
m  I749f  ud  wbo  fled  to  the  wil- 
for  refuge  from  the  pereo- 
of  the  British  authontiee. 
To  esimbliflli  its  jorisdictson 
•0  oealemeotSy  and  more 
e^poaaljT  lo  proeenFO  the  oommu- 
■teatioQ  between  its  remaining 
pffOTinceSytho  British  Government 
eoeks  to  pot  another  construction 
upon  the  treaty,  and  contends 
thstt  the  aortbom  boundarjr  line  of 
the  United  Sutes  commences  at  a 
faiU  called  Biais  hill,  and  thence 
moo  to  the  westward  over  a  range 
of  hills  which  lie  at  the  sources  of 
Ibe  Penohseoty  Kennebec  and  An* 
droocoggin. 

This  line  indeed  divides  those 
riven  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawreacot  but  it  also  divides 
them  from  the  8t*  John^s,  which 
falls  not  into  the  Sl  Lawrence,  but 
ieto  the  Atlantic  through  the  bay  of 
Fund/. 

The  nmooot  of  territory  compre* 
bended  between  this  and  the  Ame- 
rican booodary,  is  about  10,000 
sqnare  mileSj  mostly  uninhabited, 
hot  of  a  good  soil  and  covered  with 
Umber. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the 
British  claim  is  advanced  are,  that  it 
the  intention  of  the  Coromis- 
tn  who  coocluded  the  treaty,  so 
to  divide  the  territory  as  to  give  to 
the  United  States. the  whole  course 
of  the  rivers,  whoee  mouths  are 
wMhio  their  bonndaries,  and  to  the 


British  the  htmdB  of  all  tho  riveie 
discharging  themselves  withintheir 
limits ;  and  that  as  tho  mouth  of 
the  St  John  was  within  tho  British 
boundary 'line,  that  river  belonged 
in  its  whole  course  to  Great  Britain. 
They  also  contended  that  tho  St. 
John  does  not  empty  into  the  Atp 
laotic,  but  into  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
and  that  the  highlands  referred  to 
in  the  treaty  commence  at  Mars  hill* 

To  this  argument,  however,  thore 
are  two  conclusive  objections :  let, 
that  the  treaty  expressly  declares 
that  the  American  line  should  com- 
mence at  the  North  West  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  West  or  North  West  along  thO 
highlands  ;  whereas  this  construc- 
tion would  make  it  commence  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  North  West  angle :  and  Sndly, 
that  Mars  hill  is  a  solitary  eleva- 
tion of  no  great  height,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  range  of  mountains, 
along  which  the  boundary  line  could 
be  extended. 

To  meet  tho  first  objection  con« 
oeroing  the  North  West  angle,  it  is 
contended  on  the  part  of  Oreal 
Britain,  that  the.North  West  conmr 
of  the  United  States  does  not  extend 
beyond  Mars  hill.  It  is  however  a 
most  unfortunate  comment  upon 
this  argument,  that  Baker,  the  Ame- 
rican citizen  lately  arrested  and 
tried  for  an  offence  against  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
was  arraigned  in  the  courts  of  Now- 
Brunswick^  (a   province     formed 
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«nc«  the  revoltttkm  oot  of  the  an- 
eieot  firoviDce  of  Nova  Scotia,)  and 
thtitthe  place  where  this  violation  of 
Ifae  laws  of  New-BruMwick  took 
place,  was  one  hundred  miles  North 
West  of  Mars  hill,  which,  according 
to  the  argucneni,  is  the  North  West 
corner  of  that  province. 

This  arrest  has  attracted  the  par* 
Iscular  attention  of  the  comniiinitj 
to  this  ooQtroversy,  aod  having  sta- 
led the  grounds  upon  wliich  the  con- 
flicting clainas  of  the  parties  depend, 
we  proceed  to  narrate  the  circtim- 
etances  which  led  to  this  occar* 
rence. 

For  manj  years  aAer  the  flight  of 
Ibe  French  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
into  the  wilderness,  in<»rdertoavoid 
being  transported  to  the  West  Indies, 
they  remained  unknown ;  and  it  was 
not  till  half  a  century  afler  their  flight 
that  the  authorities  of  N.  Brunswick 
ever  undertook  to  exercise  any  au- 
thority over  them,  viz :.  in  1790  and 
in.  1794,  after  the  treaty  of  peace, 
when  Thoma3  Carleton,  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor of  NewBrunswKk,  issued 
several  grants  to  some  of  the  sot- 
tiers,  of  which  fact  it  -does  not  ap- 
|Mar  that  the  American  Government 
was  conusaoti  From  the  time  of 
those  grants  they  remained  unnotic- 
ed until  about  15  years  since,  when 
a  contested  election  in  York  induc- 
ed some  of  those  interested  to  bring 
them  to  the  polls,  but  their  right 
has  not  been  generally  admitted, 
beiiig  refused  or  permitted  as  auited 
the  views  of  those  in  power.    Sisne 


the  dispute  coBceming  the  boimdar]^ 
line  commenced,  a  more  direct 
eourse  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over 
them  has  been  pursued  by  theBritish 
authorities.  Forfive  or  six  years  past 
the  French  settlera  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  militia,  and  have  per* 
formed  military  duty,  but  have  sot 
been  entrusted  with  arms ;  and  they 
have  occasionally  been  subjected 
to  the  civil  process  of  the  New* 
Brunswick  courts. 

These  circumstances  having 
caused  dissatisfaction  among  the 
settlers,  (some  of  whom  were  emi- 
gniute  from  the  KennebeCj)  a  por- 
tion of  them  began  to  question  the 
right  of  the  provincial  authorities 
over  them.  Among  otiier  acts  in- 
dicative of  their  sentiments,  they 
oiflebrated  the  4th  of  July,  and  John 
Baker,  a  citizen  of  Maine,  who  had 
resided  there  about  seven  years,  un- 
dertook to  prohibit  the  passage  of 
the  mail  from  Quebec  to  Halifax, 
through  the  Madawaska  settlement* 
For  this  act  he  was  arrested,  and 
being  arraigned  before  the  courts 
of  New-Brunswick,  was  convicted 
of  a  misdemeanor  for  seditiously 
obstructing  his  Majesty's  mail  and. 
disturbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  province  of  New-Brunswick. 
This  decisive  and  open  exercise  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  authorities,  over  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  two 
Grovernments,  produced  great  irri- 
tation among  the  people  of  Maine, 
and  the  Q&vemmB  of  that  State  and 
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«C  Maifhiiictto  took  immadistli 
liiy  to  JBUBiig  into  the  tnuwctioOf 
with  tiio  view  of  suataimiif  their 
tonilMiid   rights.      The  N«lioi»l 
CjroveraBMBi  ako  protested  agsinst 
tbe  osorpstioo  of  the  province  of 
New-fc^sswiGk,  as  m  TiofaitioD  of 
Ihe  sgrsemeBA  betn^en  the  govern* 
sMBls  of  the  United  States  and 
Grest  Biitnin  concerning  the  disput- 
ed territory,  end  required  the  rdease 
of  Baker  aed  iedeoinitj  for  his  iim 
pneoemeet ;  bet  the  British  minister 
defended  bis  ponishment   on  the 
^rouod  that  his  act  was  an  uoau- 
irrcgoferityy    although  he 
to  lay  the  demand  of  the 
G^femeieot  before  the 
kio^,  and  eoneluded  srith  express- 
a  wish  thel  the  node  of  arbitral 
which  wee  the  resnb  of  this 
cenefpoodeooe  might  pet  theiquee- 
Ciee  at  rest  for  every  bj  deterniiniof 
the  booodary  line* 

The  assumplion  of  authority  on 
the  pert  of  Greet  Britain,  over  the 
diipoted  territory,  was  in  the  sequel 
eareeetly  protested  against  by  Mr* 
Clay  es  inconsistent  with  the  mode^ 
mioe,  which  it  was  understood  by 
both  governments  should  be  mam- 
Zested  m  relation  to  it,  and  be  ii^ 
coflspetible  with  the 'rights  of  the 
States. 

oorrespondence  resulted  in 
a  convention  with  Greet  Britain,  by 
which  it  wns  agreed  that  definitive 
staieaMots  of  ell  the  iects  connect- 
ed with  the  boondery,  and  countor 
in  repljry  should  be  pn»- 


pered  within  twenty-one  months  af- 
ter the  ratification  of  the  conveotie% 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  sub* 
mitted  within  two  years  to  the  arbi^ 
triment  of  some  friendly  powoTy 
whose  decision  should  be  obtained 
if  practicable  within  two  years  there* 
after*  In  this  manner  a  mode  was 
provided  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  a  controversy,  which  at  one 
time  endangered  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Governments* 

The  ne^ociations  oonceming  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence, 
did  not  terminate  in  so  sstisfactory 
a  manner.  The  British  negooii^ 
tors  at  one  time  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect the  two  questions  togetl|eiv 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  remunep 
ration  of  our  claim  concerning  the 
North  Eastern  boundary^  as  aneqe^ 
valent  for  permission  to  navigate  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  federal  gov^ 
ernmont  declined  to  accede  to  that 
proposition.  Indeed  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  the  territorial  rights 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  coiiltl 
be  bartered  away  for  the  navigation 
of  a  river,  in  which  neither  of  tliem 
hare  any  concern* 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  Nations 
al  Government,  and  the  negocin- 
tions  on  these  siibjecte  were  accord- 
ingly kepi  distinct* 

In  the  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence,  which  will  l|e 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  vo- 
lume among  the  ^blic  dociimeAtf » 
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the  0Htw^  €k>v»rnBitht  «teadilf  de-  British  Govenunent ;  but  an  ezpee- 

mM  the  nakad  right  ef  American  ci-  tetion  preTeiled,  that  rather  than  pro- 

ttsens  to-mnrigate  this  river  bejood  voke  the  United  States  to  retalia- 

the  phee  where  it  become  a  part  of  lory  measures  in  that  part  of  the 

the  tfoimdary  line,  and  contended  river  exclusively  within  their  jurts- 

thst  it  was  one  of  those  qualified  diction,  the  benefits  of  the  aaviga- 

vights,  the  ezemse  of  which  de-  tion  would  be  extended  to  the  citi- 

fended  open  the  will  of  the  govern-  sens  of  the  United  States  by  aet 

meat  in  whose  territoiy  the'  river  of  Parliament,  ahhoi]^  from  an  ab- 

wmptied  ilMlf.  aurd  «nd  lingering  attachment  to 

The  aigoment  by  which  this  po«  her  antiquated  system  of  colonial 

sition  was'  sustained,  was  derived  ssonopoly,  that  government  dedin- 

from  the  right  which  every  nation  ed  to  admit  the  unqualified  right  6f 

posees#es  t6  prohibit  either  in  whole  passage. 
ev^ln-patt,  the  citizens  of  other 

tieiMtries  from  visiting  its  territories  While  these  disoolrsionis  concern* 

Ibf  eommercial  or  other  purposes,  ing   boundaries  end    the  use*'  of 

On  tb#''6ther  hand,  the  American  lnoundary  rivera  wete't>rogreistefc 

Government  maintained,  *  that  that  ether  questions  reteilng'to  bur  hed- 

nigtttnent    wae  inapplicable    inas-  tml  and  marifiMfOrig^tii  ariApe  with 

tiaeh  de  ka  liitisens  did  not  ask  to  one  of  the  near  Ami)rican  poweve, 

iMt  the  British  territories,  but  mere-  which  by '  an  toadviaed^tep  on  life 

ly  demanded  the  innocent  right  of  fnrt  of  the  'Amerieaii  fniiiiMer  at 

passage  threnigh  them ;  and  that  as  that  court,  seriously  embartasMd 

the  St  Lawrotice  was  not  similar  to  the  'Government  of  ~  the  '0nited 

H  river,  a  great  part  of  whose  course  Stdtes.      In'  |iiro9ecotlng  the  War 

was  within  the  British  territories,  with  Buetoos  Ayres/  ther-  Smperor 

hot  Was  the  only  outlet  of  five  great  of  Brazil  deternviAted  toavaithin^* 

Inland  fakes,  arid  was  rather  n  strait  self  of  his  nftVid  Superiority  bjfblbck- 

«onnectHig  navigable  seas,  the  con-  ading  the  Rio  de  La  Pfatti.  *  This 

ipenienceof  the  vast  population,  and  blockade  of  n^eefsity  eircumecrib- 

the  interests  of  the  fertile  country  On  ed  thecommercfaladfttntsgeswhkh 

their  shores,  created  a  riglit  of  ac-  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as 

leesa  to  the  ocean,  which  ought  not  neutrals,  would  otherwise  have  de- 

to  bo  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  rived  from  carrying  supplies  to>the 

the  smaller  population  of  the  limit-  ports  of  Buenos  Ayrest  but  to  such 

ed  territory  oh  the  kmnks  of  the  St  inconveniences  they  were  obHged 

Lawrence.  to  submit,  provided  the-blockade  was 

The  right  of  passsge  down  that  closely  and  efTectually  maintained, 

river  was   entirsfy  refused  by  the  In  that  case  the  righta  of  the  neutral 
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g:m  plaee  to  ihoM  of  ^  h^ 


Tho  BrasiiaD  fleet  WM  oofficiao^ 
I7  nonefoetloiiMiintain  a  rigoMos 
blockade,  bet  id  point  of  feci  the 
blockadng  eqiiedfoo  wee  ntr  onen 
elederf,  owieg  to  e  weet  of  ekill  or 
ea  tke  pert  of  he  coeHneiid- 
it  it  nifkt  be  fiurij  regarded 
loete  to  lie  dutiee.  Tbie 
of  e&iie  geve  riee  to  a  per- 
leetion  :  lor  while  the 
bad  a  right  to  infer  frqm 
tbe  looeeaeee  with  which  the  block- 


kept  ep,    that   it    wae 
■Pl  aa  efieetaal  hlookade,  and  of 
aot  ealilled  to  reepect ;  the 

maintained 
owing  to 

Ibe  leMj  tf  jle  ^ofieeiey  end  10  the 
ia  wbicb  aeelrale  ^ibueed 
gnated  to  them  to 
wmk  MMle  Video^^em  which  place 
Ibejr  oAea  cleared  out  for  ports  tn 
te  AKi6o»  aad  taking  admntage  of 
a  fiar  wiad,  laa  bjr  the  Brazilian  fleet 
iete  Baeaoe  lyiee.  The  diffionl- 
by  theee  circumstancee, 
eereeeed  bj  the  attempte 
Brasil  made  te  supply  the 
of  ber  aaTal  officers,  by 
eeOiag  ep  the  pretension  of  enfore- 
ing  wbel  is  commonly  called  a  pa- 
per Modcede.  This  pretensiony 
wbiob  ea  the  part  ef  Brazil  might 
jaitly  be  considered  as  absurd,  the 
Cesemaieat  of  the  United  Sutes, 
fiuihfid  to  its  principles,  remtted,  es 
k  bed  famierly  done  when  adTanced 
by  cbe  morm  ^owerfol  Goremment 


of  Great  Britain.  Itwasonafbidar 
ble,  in  this  state  of  tbiag8»  thet  jtf 
the  proeecetioD  of  the*  war,  meily 
▼iolations  of  our  neotral  -  ligfafti 
shoeld  not  occur;  and  when  4hm 
character  of  the  Braailiaa  Na^y 
and  ofits  Government  i»taken  into 
consideration,  it  iS'ioeeyrle 
the!  the  exercise  of  their 
ent  rights  was  not  alwHye^teaipereid 
with  discretion^  or  a  spirk^f  fesbear* 
aoce  and  humanity*  Against  these 
invasions  of  neutral  rights,. :bolb' lb 
principle  and  practice,  the  «Gaf«nih 
ment  of  the  United  StaAee  strong- 
ly protested,  end  the  energetie'  se* 
monstrances  of  Mr.  Cendy  Rague|, 
the  American  Minister  at  the  €oiiit 
of  Braail,  supported  as  they  were  hgr 
the  presence  of  a  naval  force,  binder 
CapU.  Biddle,  Elliott  and  Hofi^iee, 
induced  Don  Pedro,  to  Telinqoiah 
the  attempt  to  enforce  a  peper  bloci|(- 
ado,  and  to  acquiesce  in  M^  priqci- 
ple  contended  ibr  by  the  An^rican 
G^vemmeatv  via :  that  no^  vessel  pa 
liable  to  detention, 'Qolessasaniffel* 
ly  evincing  an  intention  |o  -violate 
the  blockade,  after  having  l^enn 
warned  off^  and  that  no  veesela^ 
the  high  seas  should  be  detaiiied^ 
ahhough    destined  •  to*  blockaded 

ports.  :.    ..    r     .  .  « 

The  Brazilian  cruixets>thowever, 
continued  to  capture  >  Amerioen 
vessels  fdr  alleged  violations  of  the 
actual  blockade,  and  a.  warm  aod 
unpleasant  discussion  cororoeQCed 
between  the  Brazilian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afliirs  and  Mr^  Ragoet, 
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•D  teiattott  to  thoBO  eapiom$»  which 
torminated  in  the  abrupt  deptrtura 
9f  tba  btter  from  the  Court  of 
Braail.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  deciiive  atep,  was  the  seisure 
«f  the  bng  Spark,  formerly  a  pablb 
armed  vessel  in  the  American  ser* 
vice,  but  at  that  time  helooging  to 
eitiseds  of  the  United  States.  This 
tessel  was  first  offered  for  sale  at 
Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Brazilian  Got* 
enunent,  which  refused  to  purchase 
h$r.  The  eaptain  then  cleared  out 
for  Honie  Video,  and  the  4^7  of 
her  departure  she  was  captured  off* 
the  port  of  Bio  Janeiro,  and  carried 
back,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
angmented  her  armament  and  crew 
while  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  that  these 
circumstances  raised  strong  suspi* 
cions  that  she  was  intended  to  be 
soki  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Mr.  Baguet  immediately  inquired 
iaifto .  the  motive  to  this  seizure, 
srhich  was  given  by  the  Brazilian 
Xiaister,  who  invited  him  to  cause 
4beae  suiipieieus  circumstances  to 
he  .ezplained,  so  that  the  vessel 
night  be  released  This  invitatioa 
was  At  oocedoclined  by.  Mr.  Raguet, 
en  accouiit  of  the  unoourteeua^  con- 
duct of  the  BrazilianGQverQmeot,and 
twcause  the  seizure  had  been  made 
before  his  interference  was  request- 
ed) and  the  next  day,  March  8th, 
1827,  he  demanded  his  passports^ 
which  being  granted,  he  sailed  for 
the  United  States.  Although  this 
seiaore  of  the  Spark  was  the  alleged 


cause  of  this  step  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Raguet,  it  is  obvious  that  other 
circumstances  operated  upon  his 
mindf  and  had  produced  an  irritated 
state  of  feeling  very  unfavourable  to 
the  temperate  discussion  of  those 
questions,  which  grow  out  of  the  col* 
lisions  between  neutraliand  bellige* 
rent  rights ;  and  in  one  remarkable 
instancoy  he  had  compromitted  the 
eharacter  of  a  Minister  by  language 
which  did  more  honour  to  his  feel* 
ings  as  a  man,  than  to  his  discre- 
tion as  the  representative  of  a  fo- 
reign  power.  We  allude  to  his 
strong  and  severe  denunciation  of 
the  Brazilian  nation  to  the  nnder 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  ac- 
count of  an  outrage  committed  by 
one  of  its  naval  officers^  upon  a 
Spanish  subject  on  board  of  a  Span* 
ish  ship  on  the  high  seas.  No 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  transactioni  and  no  expression 
of  individual  opinion  could  stigma- 
tize it  too  strongly ;  but  it  did  not 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  legiti- 
mate duties  of  a  Slinister  of  a  third 
party,  to  notice  it  in  his  offiqial  ca- 
pacity; and  it  was  compromising 
bis  character  to  introduce  it  in  his 
discussions  with  the  Brazilian  Go- 
vernment. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the 
unauthorized  departure  of  Mr.  Ra« 
guet  from  his  station,  placed  his  Go- 
vernment in  a  most  embarrassing 
situation. 

Many  illegal  captures  had  been 
made,  and  unwarrantable  oieasures 
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■doptod  hj  the  pubKe  ofBcers  of 
whieb  ssbjeeted  our  oom* 
to  injiiiy  and  iamdi ;  but  Uio 
GvYommoiit  still  presorf^d  a  ooo^ 
ciliatorj  loaOt  mod  not  only    pro*> 
BMed  re^oBO,  but  in  foveral  ftastui- 
ctt  foioMcd  AmenoBLm  ^esMlf i  onti 
acfMooed  iotKe  pnodpLMOOMeod** 
•d   for   by  Iho  Amonoon  Chargd 
d'A&ifoo.    A  ojrslein  of  proeraaC^- 
oatioo  IB  raUtHNi  to  foaaola  datained 
for  adjodiealiott,  waa  iodead  adopU 
ad  thai  might  hst e  joatifiad  rataha^ 
tory  moaaorea  oo  tha  part  of  tha 
Uailod  Stataa ;  hat  tha  propriety  of 
taking  aach  measurea  depends  upon 
tkm  deciaioa  of  CoDgresSy  which  the 
£ioe«ti?o  is  bpoI  eompetant  to  anti^ 
dpaiau    Wbao  a  Foaeigti  Minister 
detetaaioea  opiaB  leaving  his  post,  it 
s  geoatattj  deemed  a  prelimina^ 
ilap  to  oofo  dociaive  measures^  and 
if  sadb  a  atep  b  only  the  tannination 
•fan  vaaueoeaaful  negotiation,  and 
resorted  to  heoaose  remonstrancaa 
katre  proved  fruitless,  by  sanction- 
iag  hia  departure,  his  own  Govern- 
ment  adopts  the    more  energetic 
course,  and  ia  considered  as  appro- 
nag  of  his  whole  conduct  in  the 
■egociation. 

On  this  occasion  the  Govemmeot 
sf  the  United  States  could  not  have 
done  this  without  placing  itself  in 
the  wrong,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
could  not  disapprove  of  his  depart- 
ure without  giving' an  advantage  to 
tiie  Brazilian  Government.  That 
Govemaient  had  justly  incurred  the 
ditfpfeasure  of  tha  United  States,  but 


the  tkne  and  Hiode  of  manifesting 
that  feehng  depend^  upon  tha  will 
of  Congress^  and  Mr.'Raguet^by  aa^ 
suming  the  i^esponsibility  of  iiiak» 
inga  rupture  between  the  aation^ 
put  a  stop  to  negociation)  and  plahoA 
the  GovenKnent  of  the  -  Uiklted 
States  under  the  neeessityof  decla» 
ring  war,  or  oTretraoingits-fbotetepaw 
Fortunately  Don  Pedroj  alarmed  «l 
the  effect  of  Mn  Raguet'a  depattufei 
took  immediate  measuff^s  to  preaeal 
any  further  misunderstanding,  anA 
despatched  a  speciid  measenger  to 
the  United  StataSy  with  asauranosil 
ef  indemnity  for  all  illegal  oapturea» 
and  prompt  redress  for  any  injuries 
sustained  from  his  measures  by- the 
citisens  of  the  United  States. 

This  satisfied  the  t^reaident,  and 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
thcitwp  Govemmeots  was  renewed^ 

The  celebrated  Congress  ^f  Pa^ 
name,  of  whose  origin  an  accooi^ 
was  given  in  the  last  volume,  had  its 
first  meeting  in  the  month  of  June  of 
1826,  and  after  concluding  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  perpetual  confed- 
eration between  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, the  deputies  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Tacubaya,  a  pleasant  village  near 
the  city  of  Mexico  the  ensuing  Fe- 
bruary. The  domestic  opposition 
which  was  made  to  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
prevented  any  representation  of  this 
country  in  that  Congress  at  its  first 
sitting,  and  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  no  subjects  ei(cepting 
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thctso  immediately  affecting  tbe  bel« 
ligerenle  were  taken  into  coasidefa* 
tion* 

The  Mioiatere  nommated  by  the 
i^ieaident,  were  at  length  a[>pointed  ; 
but  one  of  ^them,  Mr.  AndersoDi 
died  on  his  way  to  Panama,  and 
Mr.  Poioeetty  the  residing  Minister 
al  Mexicpi  was  appointed  in  his 
fdace.^  Mr.  Sergeant  his  colleague 
xopaired  to  Mexico,  to  be  present 
prben  the  Congress  should  leassem- 
|ide.  atTacubaya.  The  Congress 
did  not  aasemble,  however,  at  the 
appointed  tigie,  and  there,  being  no 
prospect  of  another  session  at  any 
specified  period,  Mr  Sergeant  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  The 
causes  of  this  unexpected  issue  of  a 
measure,  which  promised  in  its  cpra- 
inencemeni  to  do  so  much  to  me- 
liorate ll^  condition  of  mankind,  by 
diminishing  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  evils  of  war,  are  not  yet  fully 
ascertained.  There  is,  however, 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  they 


mre  connected  with  the  internal 
oommotiona  of  CokMnbia  and  Peru, 
and  the  universal  apprehension  ex- 
isting in  South  America  of  the  ann 
bilious  designs  of  Bolivar. 

If  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  could  have  been  pre- 
sent during  the  session  at  Panama, 
it  is  probable  thai  a  declaration 
would  have  been  promulgated  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  Ame- 
rican powers  on  the.  disputed  princi- 
ples of  national  law,  which  were 
origiuBllv  contemplated  to  form 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  its  de- 
liberations. . 

In  their  absence,  however,  it  was 
not  deemed  advisenble  to  consider 
those  topics,  and  an  opportunity  was 
thus  Omitted  of  miligating  the  an- 
cient rigoiir  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
of  enforcing  the  liberal  principles 
maintained  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  may  not 
be  again  speedily  presented. 


.   s. 


:/. 
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Answer  Gen,  Jackson's  Repl^-^RefuUdion  of  Charge — Execuikie 
Patronage — Internal  hnprooemefii — Manufactures — C&mmeree — IMian 
Ajfaire. 

operation  of  peculiar  causes,  were 
detached  from  the  parties, .  with 
which  they  were  connected  by  pp^ 
sition. 

In  the  nineteenth  congress,  it  was. 
accordingly  found,  thjat  on  ail  queSf 
tions  of  a  party  nature,  or  which 
might  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  administration  in  public  opi« 
nion,  the  representatives  from  the 
Southern  states,  together  with  those 
from  Pennsylvania,  took  opposite 
sides  to  those  from  the  northern 
and  western  states.  The  political 
characteristics  of  this  party,  or  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  justified  its 
opposition  to  the  administration, 
were  not  at  once  developed.  Rea- 
sons Were  given  for  not  assenting 
to  certain  measures,  which  were  re- 
commended by  the  executive  ;  but 
unqualified  opposition  was  disclaim- 


Tbb  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tratioo  of  Mr.  Adains,  which  had 
manifested  itself,  even  previous  to 
any  developement  of  his  views  as 
to  the  foreign  and  domestic  po- 
licy of  the  government,  now  as- 
sumed a  more  consistent  shape. — 
The  discussions  on  the  various 
subjects  recommended  by  the  exe< 
cutive  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress  in  his  first  message,  eli- 
cited  opinions,  and  the  collisions  at 
the  (all  elections  of  1826,  had  crea- 
ted in  various  parts  of  the  country 
domestic  parties,  having  in  view  the 
support  or  the  overthrow  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  their  incipient  state,  these 
parties  were  of  a  geographical 
character,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stales  of  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, ajid  Louisiana,  which,  by  the 
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ed,  except  by  those  who  professed 
to  believe  in  the  alleged  bargain 
between  the  President  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.     These  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  their  determina. 
tion  to  put  down  the  administration 
at  all  hazards ;  but  others,  and  espe- 
cially certain  of  the  senators  from 
states,  where  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration  were  in  the  majority, 
reserved  their  opinions  as  to  their 
oUsiate  course,  declared  that  they 
Would  judge  of  it  by  its  measures, 
did  not  rank  themselves  with  its 
miqualified  opponents,    and  thus 
kiUed  the  suspicions  of  its  friends, 
until  after  their  re-election  to  the 
senate.     An    opposition    majority 
having  been  secured  in  that  body, 
the    opinions    and    principles    of 
the  party  were  now  promulgated 
in  their  speeches,  both  in    con- 
gress and  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies, with  the  view  of  operating 
apon  the  population  of  those  states, 
which   were    removed    from    the 
sphere  of  sectional  prejudices. 

The  Panama  mission  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  commence  an  at- 
tack upon  the  administration,  as 
having  departed  from  the  safe  and 
cautious  policy  of  the  United  Sutes 
with  regard  to  foreign  nations ;  and 
firequent  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Pother  of  his  country,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  an.accep. 
tance  of  the  invitation  of  the  South 
American  republics  to  be  present 
at  that  congress,  was  pregnant 
with  all  the  evils  to  be  dreaded  from 


entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
powers. 

The  American  people,  however, 
did  not  respond  to  these  appeals. 
They    readily    distinguished    be- 
tween the  ambitious  policy  of  ma- 
king their  country  the  arbiter  of 
other  nations ;  and  the  timid  policy 
of  ignorant  and  barbarous  coun- 
tries,  which,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  in- 
attentive to  the  great  movements 
that    are    taking    place    beyond 
their  own  borders,  and,  by  heedless- 
ness or  ne^gence,  permit  more 
sagacious  governments  to  appro- 
priate the  advantages,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  are 
awake  to  their  own  interests.     In 
the  choice  of  other  topics  of  politi- 
cal discussion,  the  opposition  was 
more  successful. 

During  the  long  and  peaceful 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
public  mind  had  been  unusually 
tranquil.  The  bitterness  of  party 
spirit  had  subsided,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conflicting  parties 
into  which  the  nation  had  been 
divided,  forgetting  their  past  differ- 
ences, were  often  seen  harmonious- 
ly co-operating  to  advance  the 
general  interests.  The  citizens, 
who  had  in  former  times  been  sti- 
mulated by  an  active  political  zeal, 
now  remembered  they  were  politi- 
cians, only  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  act  as  electors,  and  amal- 
gamated almost  into  one  ma9S  the 
American  people,  with  an  unparal- 
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leled  unanimity,  approved  of  the 
policy  of  the  federal  goreminent. 
This  satisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  tVieir  nilers,  unfortunately  mani^ 
fested  itself  in  too  great  an  indiffer. 
enoe  towards  public  concerns,  and 
tbe  electors  did  not  scrupulously 
examine  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives, nor  nicely  canvass 
their  pretensions  to  popular  favour, 
90  long  as  the  measures  of  the 
"government  did  not  come  into  col- 
lision with  their  private  pursuits* 
In  consequence  of  this  indifference, 
a  class  of  mere  politicians  appeared 
in  pobhe  life,  who  were  indebted 
for  their  success  to  the  absence  of 
all  powerful  excitement,  and  of 
those  strong  motives  which  call 
into  the  service  of  the  nation  men 
of  commanding  talents. 

Tbe  machinery  and  organization 
(^parties,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the 
politieal  confliet,  have  the  eflSsct  of 
CQooeolrating  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  upon  candidates  selected 
when  there  exists  no  indifference 
sf  to  success,  now  promoted  the 
views  of  SEien,  who  owed  their  ad- 
vancemeet  solely  to  a  pliancy  of 
principle  aa4  a  ready  subservience 
to  tbe  wilt  of  others^ 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  easy 
to  piodsce  a  factitious  political  sen- 
timenl  in  legislafiive  bodies,  very 
Mrtent  fromthe  deKberate  opinion 
oftkecoramimity.  The  yeomanry 
of  lbs  cooatry,  and  the  industrious 
iniiabitasisof  the  towns  and  cities, 
reluctaatN  yield  theit  attention  to 


intricate  political  questions,  and 
are  slow  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  as  to  conflicting  opinions, 
especially  when  parties  are  in  an 
embryo  state.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  difficult  to  gain  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  jealous  of  power,  and 
who  drink  with  a  thirsty  ear  all  re- 
ports derogatory  to  those  who  ad- 
minister  the  government.  This 
jealousy,  although  praiseworthy  in 
itself,  may  be  carried  to  excess, 
and  when  it  loses  its  power  of  dis* 
crimination,  it  is  ready  to  confound 
liberal  expenditure  for  what  is  ne- 
cessary with  extravagance,  and  to 
charge  the  accidents  and  misad- 
ventures to  which  all  human  af- 
fairs are  subject,  and  from  which 
the  complicated  concerns  of  go- 
vernment are  not  exempt,  upon  the 
incapacity  or  negligence  of  those 
who  administer  it. 

With  the  view  of  enlisting  the 
prejudices  of  this  class  against  the 
administration,  charges  of  extrava- 
gance were  freely  made  against 
those  now  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  congress,  insinuating  ra- 
ther than  asserting,  that  the  patron- 
age of  the  executive  was  too  great ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  vest  such 
checks  upon  it  in  tbe  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  as  in 
effect  to  confer  the  appointing  pow- 
er  upon  that  department.  The 
ordinary  and  established  expendi- 
tures  of  the  government,  were  ex- 
amined with  new  and  unexampled 
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rigour^  for  the  purpose  of  produ- 
cing the  belief  that  they  originated 
with  the  present  administration ;  and 
an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  his  constitutional  right,  to 
appoint^  in  the  vacation  of  con- 
gress, diplomatic  agents  to  transact 
the  foreign  business  of  the  country, 
was  construed  into  an  usurpation 
of  a  new  and  unconstitutional  pow- 
er* E](ccptions  were  also  taken 
to  certain  of  his  recommendations 
,to  Congress,  as  indicating  a  wish 
for  a  magnificent  and  expensive 
scheme  of  government,  and  a  ten- 
dency towards  consolidation  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  authorities. — 
These  objections,  which  at  first 
were  confined  to  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  contended  for  a  strict 
and  narrow  construction  of  the 
constitution,  were  not  at  once  adopt- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident. They  professed  to  found 
their  opposition  on  the  corrupt  ori- 
gin of  the  administration,  and  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  clear  and  ma- 
nifest  will  of  the  people,  that  Gen. 
Jackson  should  bo  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

This  portion  of  the  opposition, 
for  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  no 
cordial  agreement  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  party,  either  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  government  or 
the  mode  of  administering  it,  at 
once  declared  open  hostility  against 
the  administration,  and  proceed- 
ed to  nominate  candidate  for  the 
presidency.     In  conformity  with 


one  of  the  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion, they  fixed  upon  Gen.  Jack- 
son, who,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1825,  was  nominated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  as  a  candidate 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.  This 
nomination  was  formally  accepted 
by  him,  in  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  senate  o£  the  United  States. 
After  stating  that  he  was  originally 
induced  to  accept  the  station  he 
then  held,  because  he  understood 
that  he  would  not  be  required  to 
serve  longer  than  for  the  term  of 
one  congress,  he  says,  that  he 
would  still  continue  if  any  import- 
ant service  could  be  performed,  but 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  impor- 
tant  business  likely  to  be  brought 
before  congress,  except  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  constitution  in  relation 
to  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
proceeded  as  follows  : 

*'  Thus  situated, — my  name  pre- 
sented to  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  office  known  to 
the  constitution, — ^I  could  not,  with 
any  thing  of  approbation  on  my 
part,  consent  either  to  urge  or  en- 
pourage  an  alteration,  which  might 
wear  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
duced by  selfish  considerations— 
by  a  desire  to  advance  my  own 
news.  I  feel  a  thorough  and  safe 
conviction,  that  imputation  would 
be  ill  founded,  and  that  nothing 
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could  prompt  me   to  any  active 
ooune,  on  that  subject,  which  my 
judgment  did  not  approve  ;  yet,  as 
fromlateevenisii  mighi  be  inferred^ 
that  ikB  fro8pecl8  of  your  reeommen- 
datkm  amid  he  rendered  prchahle 
cafy  by  tke  People  haning  the  choice 
gnem    to   them     direct^    abundant 
room  would  be  afforded  to  ascribe 
any  exertions  of  mine  to  causes  ap- 
pertaining  exclusively  to  myself. 
Imputations  thus  made,  would  be 
extremely  irksome  to  any  person 
of  virtuous  and  independent  feel- 
ing ;  tbey  would  certainly  prove 
so  to  me  ;  and  hence  the  determi- 
nation  to  retire  from  a  situation 
wliere  strong  suspicions  might  at 
least  attach,  and  with  great  seem- 
ing propriety.    I  hasten,  therefore, 
to  tender  this  my  resignation  into 
file  hands  of  those  who  conferred 
it,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  they  may  confide 
it  to  some  one  deserving  their  con- 
fidence and  approbation." 

Ailer  commenting  upon  the 
amendments  proposed  and  ap- 
proving of  them,  on  account  of 
their  removing  the  election  en- 
tirely from  congress,  he  recom- 
moided   an   additional   provisiogy 

making  all  members  of  congress 
ineligible  to  any  office  under  the 

general  government,  excepting  ju- 
dicial offices,  during  their  term  of 
service,  and  for  two  years  thereaf- 
ter. He  concluded  in  the  following 
manner: 
"  We  know  human  nature  to  be 


prone  to  evil :  we  are  early  taught 
to  pray,  that  we  may  not  be  led  into 
temptation  ;  and  hence  the  opinion, 
that,  by  constitutional  provision,  all 
avenues  to  temptation,  on  the  part 
of  our  political  servants,  should  be 
closed* 

"My  name  having  been  before 
the  nation  for  the  office  of  chief  ma- 
gistrate during  the  time  I  served  as 
your  senator,  placed  me  in  a  situa- 
tion truly  delicate  ;  butdehcateas 
it  was,  my  friends  do  not,  and  my 
enemies  cannot,  charge  me  with 
descending  from  the  independent 
ground  then  occupied^  with  degra* 
ding  the  trust  reposed  on  me^  by  m- 
triguing  for  the  presidential  chair. 
As,  by  a  resolution  of  your  body, 
you  have  thought  proper  again  to 
present  my  name  to  the  American 
people,  I  must  entreat  to  be  excu- 
sed from  any  further  service  in  the 
senate  ;  and  to  suggest,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  due  to  myself  to  prac- 
tise upon  the  maxims  recommend, 
ed  to  others  ;  and  hence,  feel  con- 
strained to  retire  from  a  situation 
where  temptations  may  exist,  and 
suspicions  arise  of  the  exercise  of 
an  influence  tending  to  my  own 
aggrandisement." 

The  strong  insinuations  in  this 
address  against  the  propriety  of  the 
last  election  by  congress,  plainly 
indicated  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
result,  and  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  sanction  an  opposition  to 
the  administration,  on  the  ground 
of  its  corrupt  origin.    This  same 
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groand  wms  taken  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Vice  President,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendment  proposed 
to  the  constitotion  by  Mr.  M'Dufiie, 
in  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth 
congress.  These  insinuations  were 
at  that  time  warmly  repelled,  and 
none  seemed  disposed  to  rely  upon 
this  ground  of  opposition,  except 
that  class  of  politicians,  who  in  all 
questions  of  the  constructive  power 
of  the  federal  government,  and  the 
mode  of  administering  it,  agreed 
rather  with  the  friends,  than  the 
opponents  of  the  administration. 

This  discordance  in  the  materials 
of  the  opposition,  prevented  any 
harmonious  concert  of  action  and 
purpose  at  the  first  session  of 
congress ;  but  during  the  vacation 
and  the  succeeding  session,  great 
progress  was  made  towards  a 
stricter  union  between  its  different 
divisions,  and  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  party  had  assumed  a 
consistent  shape.  At  what  time 
this  more  intimate  union  took  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but 
shortly  before  the  termination  of  the 
second  session  of  the  nineteenth 
congress,  a  leading  opposition 
member  from  Virginia  announced 
to  the  public,  that  the  combinations 
for  effecting  the  elevation  of  Gen. 
Jackson  were  nearly  complete, 
and  in  fact  greater  concert  was 
manifested  in  their  party  move- 
ments  after  that  time.  During  the 
session  several  topics  were  intro* 
duced,  developing  the  principles  of 


the  opposition,  and  arraying  the 
parties  more  distinctly  against  each 
other.  Among  these  may  be  enu- 
merated, the  bankrupt  act,  the 
bills  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  navy,  authorizing  dry  docks 
and  a  naval  school,  the  appropria- 
tions for  surveys  and  internal  im- 
provement, the  controversy  be- 
tween  Georgia  and  the  general 
government  respecting  the  Creek 
treaty,  the  bills  augmenting  the 
duty  on  imported  woollens,  and 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  against  British  vessels  firom 
the  colonies,  after  a  limited  period. 
On  all  these  subjects  the  opposi- 
tion party  took  ground,  either  from  a 
real  difference  in  sentiment  firom 
the  friends  of  the  administration, 
or  from  an  unwillingness  to  permit 
any  measure  to  succeed^  which 
could  reflect  credit  upon  them.  So 
great  was  this  opposition  to  the  bu- 
siness before  congress,  during  the 
last  session,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  minority  had 
concerted  to  stop  the  passage  of  all 
important  bills,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  those  administering  the 
government  unpopular.  The  ordi- 
nary business  of  each  day  was 
opposed,  with  almost  the  same  ve- 
hemence, as  that  which  had  a 
political  bearing.  In  this  manner 
much  of  both  sessions  was  consu- 
med, and  as  the  adjournment  of 
congress  approached,  many  im- 
portant  bills  were  lost  for  want  of 
time  to  mature  their  details,  and  to 
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recoBcite    the  two    hornet  upon 

poiBts    which  a    little    reflection 

wmM  have  placed  in  a  clear  point 

of  view. 
TIm  colonial  bill  was  one  which 

peealiaily  unibrtuate  on  this 


At  the  fint  aeaeicyi  of  the  nine- 

teenth  coogreea,  a  hill  was  introdu- 

oedinto  the  senate,  to  accept,  as  far 

It  pnicticable,the  terms  proposed  by 

the  Dritirii  acts  of  1825,  regulating 

the  lalercoaiae  of  foreign  powers 

wilk  her  West  India  islands.    Ow- 

in^  to  the  \ong  and  interminable 

defaalaa  lor  political  effect  in  that 

bodjr  at  thai  sessioD,  this  bill  was  not 

passedj  and  in  the  vacation  the 

Bntiah  government  interdicted  the 

trade.    The  next  session,  measures 

qfnUalialion  were  proposed,  but  no 

definitive  steps  were  taken  imtil  the 

dose  of  the  session,  and  by  a  disa- 

peemettf  between  the  two  houses, 

the  hill  was  lost,  and  the  executive 

was  compelled  to  close  our  ports  in 

an  ahmpC    manner,  without  any 


The  woollens  bill  was  lost  from 
a  wwlar  cause.  The  discussion 
OB  this  hill,  from  the  supposition 
thai  the  north  and  west  alone  would 
he  benefitted  by  its  passage,  at 
nned  a  party  character. 
The  southern  members,  who 
the  Docleas  of  the  oppo- 
opposed  its  passage  with 
vehemence,  and  stigma. 
tiu4  il  as  an  attempt  to  tax 
their  constituents  for  the  benefit  of 


the  wool  growers  and  manuAictu. 
rers  of  the  north.  It  finally  was 
lost  in  the  senate,  ^afier  having 
passed  the  other  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature.  The  pressure  of  other 
business  was  the  ostensible  reason 
of  its  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
senate ;  but  the  political  character 
of  the  senators,  who  voted  for  its 
postponement,  plainly  indicated, 
that  political  feelings  entered  large- 
ly  into  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 

The  opposition  to  the  other  bills 
was  of  a  mixed  character,  proceed- 
ing partly  firom  an  unwillingness  to 
increase  the  patronage  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  partly  firoro 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  states. 
Indeed,  the  party  attachments  of 
the  members  of  the  opposition  had 
now  become  so  strong,  as  to  induce 
them  to  forego  their  own  opinions 
as  to  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  government ;  and  while  this  sa- 
crifice of  political  opinions  was 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  earlier  friends  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  to  propitiate  that 
class  of  politicians,  who  contended 
for  a  narrow  construction  of  the  fe- 
deral compact,  the  latter  were  in- 
duced to  relinquish  their  doubts  as 
to  the  political  orthodoxy  of  the 
Vise  President,  for  the  sake  of 
union,  and,  after  nearly  two  years 
of  doubt  and  hesitation,  joined  in  de- 
nouncing the  administration  as 
corrupt  in  its  origin. 

In    this    manner  the   sectional 
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character  of  the  oppoaitioD  was 
modified^  and,  although  local  inte- 
rests  and  prejudices  still  predomi- 
nated in  its  councils,  its  principles, 
which  now  affected  the  construc- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  govern-* 
ment  itself,  were  adopted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  a  consistent 
and  decided  character.  On  many 
subjects,  but  on  none  more  than  on 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional government,  it  differed  from 
the  friends  of  the  administration*  As 
a  party,  it  contended  for  a  strict- 
ness in  the  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution, entirely  at  variance  with 
the  established  practice  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  denied  the  rightful 
exercise  of  many  powers,  which 
had  been  hitherto  unquestioned, 
and  sought  to  reduce  the  federal 
government  to  a  complete  de- 
pendence upon  the  state  govern- 
ments. 

The  old  arguments  against  the 
constitutional  existence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  bank  were  revived,  not- 
withstandmg  a  contrary  construc- 
tion had  been  acquiesced  in,  almost 
from  the  first  organization  of  the 
government;  and  the  right  of  the 
national  authorities  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  any  work  of  internal 
improvement  was  resisted,  because 
it  could  not  be  exercised  without 
acting  upon  the  territory,  and  thus 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  an  in- 
dependent state.     It  was  still  more 


vehemently  denied,  thai  congress 
possessed  the  power  to  impose  any 
duty  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  The  effect  of  the 
law  was,  by  -an  extraordinary  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  urged  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  constitutional 
right  to  enact  it,  and  the  motives 
of  the  members  who  voted  for  it, 
were  invested  with  a  retroactive 
power,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
authority  to  pass  a  statute,  which, 
if  enacted  upon  different  grounds, 
would  have  been  clearly  constitu- 
tional. This  extraordinaiy  doc- 
trine, which,  if  correct,  would  have 
overthrown  ev^ry  revenue  law  in 
our  statute  book,  was  not  only  as- 
sorted  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  congress ;  but  also  by  the 
legislatures  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  former  of  which  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  its  own  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  to  be 
correct,  and  that  it  would  submit 
to  no  other. 

The  insubordinate  and  violent 
conduct  of  the  government  of 
the  same  state  in  relation  to  the 
Creek  treaty,  produced  a  colli' 
sion  between  Georgia  and  the 
general  government,  and  the  de- 
cided steps  which  the  president 
was  finally  compelled  to  take,  (af- 
ter the  most  earnest  efforts  to  satis, 
fy  her  claims,)  in  order  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
constitution,  were  reprobated    as 
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an  DDprecedented  violation  of  state 
lights,  and  as  menacing  their  sove- 
reignty and  .independence.  His 
declaratioD  to  congress, that  ''per. 
sevcTince  on  the  part  of  Geor- 
gia in  acts  of  encroachment  upon 
the  territories  secured  to  the  In- 
(fiias  by  a  solenm  treaty,  would 
compel  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
folfil  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  aU 
the.  force  committed  for  that  pur- 
poee  to  his  charge,"  was  repre- 
sented as  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  state  au^rities  by  the  United 
States  mlit^ry.  Whilst  these  spe- 
cific complaints  were  openly  made, 
of  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  states ;  general  ac- 
cosatiofiB  were  propagated  of  a 
lyslematic  design,  on  the  part  of 
the  last  as  well  as  of  the  present 
tdministration,  to  destroy  the  local 
governments,  and  to  consolidate  all 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  in  the 
federal  government.  The  new 
nbjects  which,  in  the  pressure  of 
odier  matters,  had  been  overlooked; 
but  wfaieh  the  developed  wants  of 
tbe  community  had  now  forced 
apon  the  attention  of  congress, 
were  all  enamerated  as  new  in- 
stances of  a  departure  from  the 
constitution;  and  the  expenditures 
of  a  government  over  twelve  mil- 
HoDs  of  people,  were  compared 
wkh  its  expenses,  when  the  popu- 
lation did  not  equal  half  that  num- 
ber, and  the  increase  was  relied 
on  to  prme  the  corruption  and  ex- 


travagance of  those  who  adminis* 
tered  it. 

These  topics  were  not  only  urged 
in  the  speeches  in  congress,  but 
were  mentioned  in  the  messages  of 
some  of  the  state  governors,  who 
were  inimical  to  the  administration ; 
and  in  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  opposition,  to  the  le* 
gislature  of  NeW-York,  after  ex- 
pressing his  acknowledgment  for 
his  re-election  to  the  senate,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  that  he  shall  zeal- 
ously  exert  himself  to  protect  the 
remaining  rights  reserved  to  the 
states.  Every  thing  indicated,  that 
a  division  of  parties  was  about  to 
take  place,  and  that  one  of  the 
main  grounds  of  the  opposition, 
would  be  that  the  powers  of 
the  national  government  ought  to 
be  diminished.  Besides  the  ob- 
noxious  measures  which  excited 
so  much  warmth,  doctrines  and 
principles  were  cited  as  a  jus- 
tification of  the  opposition  to  the 
present  administration. 

The  recommendations  of  the 
president  of  a  national  university, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
of  other  objects  of  general  interest, 
were  particularly  criticised,  as 
proofs  of  the  tendency  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  consolidation ; 
and  the  authority  to  create  such 
institutions  by  congress  was  denied, 
on  the  ground  that  no  specific  grant 
of  such  power  existed  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  firiends  ef 
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ihe  administlratioB  contended,  that 
these  subjects  were  necessarily 
matters  of  national  legislation,  and 
that  those,  to  which  the  strongest  ( b- 
jections  were  made,  were  in  confer- 
mity  with  the  settled  practice  of  the 
government.  The  power  of  making 
internal  improvement8,had  been  re- 
peatedly scmctioned  in  congress  by 
a  oontinually  increasing  majority ; 
and  that  of  promoting  domestic  in- 
dustry, by  augmenting  the  duties 
on  imported  goods,  was  one  of  the 
powers  first  exercised  (and  with 
that  express  view)  by  the  federal 
government  upon  its  organization  in 
1789,  and  at  that  time  was  not  ques- 
tioned by  any  party.  The  uni- 
fs^rm  practice  of  the  government 
was  appealed  to,  and  the  debates 
in  the  state  conventions  called  to 
ratify  the  federal  compact,  were 
cited,  to  prove  that  these  were 
among  the  evils  which  the  consti- 
tution  was  intended  to  remedy,  and 
ta  show,  that  such  was  the  contem- 
poraneous construction  of  that  in- 
iitrument. 

Whilst  the  constitutional  ob- 
jectioQs  to  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  were  thus  discussed  by  the 
opponents  and  the  friends  of  the 
administration;  a  much  larger  num. 
her  were  induced  to  espouse  the 
opposition  party,  from  a  belief  c^ 
the  inexpediency  of  exercising 
them,  ahhough  they  conceded,  that 
they  were  within  the  legitimate 
scope  of  its  authority. 

Tills  objection,  as  to  their  inex- 


pediency, was  especially  urged 
against  the  propriety  of  using  the 
power  of  the  federal  govemment,for 
the  purpose  of  making  internal  im- 
provements, and  also  to  any  augmen- 
tation of  duties  with  the  view  of  en- 
couraging domestic  manufactures. 
An  unwillingness  to  introduce 
into  the  national  councils  so  preg- 
nant a  source  of  dissentions,  as  the 
power  of  making  roads  and  canals, 
and  an  undisguised  reluctancQ  to 
invest  the  general  government  with 
the  patronage  naturally  flowing 
from  this  power,  induced  some  to 
array  themselves  against  this  poli- 
cy, who  were  in  general  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. Obvious  considerations, 
derived  from  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  were  also  urged 
against  any  system  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  domestic  industry.  The 
mercantile  part  of  the^cprnmunity, 
in  e^>ecial,  was  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  inexpediency  of  such 
measures,  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  class,  in  the  middle  states,  al- 
leged that  as  their  ground  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration.  Had 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment confined  itself  to  objec- 
tions,  either  growing  out  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  its  powers,, 
or  the  mode  of  administering  it,  the 
political  contest  must  have  been 
conducted  with  calmness,  and  the 
reason  of  the  electors,  and  not  their 
passions,  would  have  predominated 
at  the  polls.     Unfortunately,  how- 
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the  west ;  and  if  I  would  say,  or 
permit  any  of  my  confidential 
friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I  was 
elected  president,  Mr.  Adams 
should  not  be  continued  secretary 
of  state,  by  a  complete  union  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  they 
would  put  an  end  to  the  presiden- 
tial contest  in  one  hour.  And  he 
was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight 
such  intriguers  with  their  own 
weapons.  To  which,  in  substance, 
I  replied,  *  that  in  politics,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  my  guide  was 
principle ;  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed and  unbiased  will  of  the 
people,  or  their  constituted  agents, 
I  never  would  step  into  the  presi- 
dential chair ;'  and  requested  him 
to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
(for  I  did  suppose  he  had  come 
from  Mr.  Clay,  although  he  used 
the  term  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends,) 
^  that  before  I  would  reach  the  pre- 
sidential chair  by  such  means  of 
bargain  and  corruption,  I  would 
see  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and 
myself  with  them.  If  they  had 
not  confidence  in  me  to  believe,  if 
I  was  elected,  that  I  would  call  to 
my  aid  in  the  cabinet  men  of  the 
first  virtue,  talent  and  integrity, 
not  to  vote  for  me.'  The  second 
day  afier  this  communication  and 
reply,  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
come  out  openly  and  avowedly  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Adams." 

In  this  letter  Mr.  C\ay*8  friends 


were  directly  charged  with  having 
proposed  to  Gen.  Jackson,  through 
a  distinguished  member  of  con- 
gress, to  vote  for  him,  in  case  he 
would  declare,  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  not  be  continued  as  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  it  was  insinuated 
that  this  proposition  was  made  by 
authority  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  that  insinuation, 
it  was  asserted  that  inmiediately 
afier  the  rejection  of  the  proposi- 
tion,  Mr.  Clay  came  out  openly  for 
Mr.  Adams.  To  these  charges 
Mr.  Clay  gave  at  once  an  unquali- 
fied  denial  so  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  and  professed  his  entire 
disbelief  in  them  as  it  respected  his 
friends ;  and  after  speaking  severe- 
ly of  Gen.  Jackson  as  his  accuser, 
expressed  his  strong  gratification 
"  that  a  specific  accusation  by  a  re- 
sponsible accuser  had  at  length  ap- 
peared." In  the  letter  making 
this  statement,  Gen.  Jackson  had 
intimated  his  determination  to 
give  the  name  of  the  member  of 
congress  alluded  to,  in  case  Mr. 
Clay  should,  under  his  own  name, 
deny  all  knowledge  of  the  negotia- 
tion. In  compliance  with  that  pro- 
mise, he  now  stated,  that  the  person 
alluded  to,  was  James  Buchanan, 
a  representative  of  Pennsylvania. 
He,moreover,  stated,  that  having  al- 
ways  understood  that  Mr.  Buchan- 
an had,  until  that  moment,  been  on 
familiar  and  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Clay,  he  could  draw  no  other 
inference,  than  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
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wBS  aothoiized  to  make  the  propo- 
atioQ  he  did. 

"  HIb  character  with  me,  (says 
Gen.  JacksoDy)  forbids  the  idea 
thu  he  was  acting  oo  his  own  re- 
sponsibihty»  or  that  under  any  cir- 
cunstancea  he  could  have  been 
induced  t«  propose  an  arrange- 
menty  unless  possessed  of  satisfac 
factory  assurances,  that  if  accept, 
ed,  it  would  be  carried  fully  into 
effect.''  Under  that  impression, 
in  answer  to  what  he  considered 
"the  cautiously  submitted  propo- 
sition of  some  withorized  person," 
be  said  that  he  requested  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan to  say  **  to  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends,"  what  his  sentiments 
were  in  relation  to  that  proposi- 
tion. 

He,  however,  disclaimed  making 
any  charge  against  Mr.  Clay,  and 
denied  having  accused  him  of  being 
privy  to  that  communication. 

This  controversy  having  excited 
great  interest,  Mr.  Buchanan  found 
himself  compelled  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  communication  alluded 
to,  which  he  immediately  did,  en- 
tirely exculpating  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends  from  all  participation  in 
the  alleged  proposition.  He  stated, 
thai  in  the  inonth  of  December,  a 
nuDOor  was  in  circulation  at  Wash- 
ington, that  Geo.  Jackson  intended, 
if  elected,  to  keep  Mr.  Adams  in 
as  secretary  of  state.  Believing 
thai  wch  a  belief  would  cool  his 
friends  and  inspire  his  opponents 
with  coofidence,  and  being  a  sup- 


porter  of  Gen.  Jackson  himself, 
he  thought  that  the  General  ought 
to  contradict  the  report. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  such  a 
contradiction,  after  consulting  se- 
veral of  the  friends  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son, and,  among  others.  Gen.  JBaton 
and  Mr.  Markley,  who  coincided 
with  him  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  obtaining  some 
declaration  from  the  General,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  western 
members  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Adams 
would  not.be  continued  by  him  as 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1824, 
called  on  him. 

After  stating  that  such  a  report 
was  in  circulation,  Mr.  Buchanan 
went  on  to  say,  that  he  must  per- 
ceive how  injurious  it  must  prove 
to  his  election — that  no  doubt, 
there  were  several  able  and  ambi- 
tious men  in  the  country,  among 
whom  I  thought  Mr.  Clay  might 
be  included,  who  were  aspiring  to 
that  office ;  and  if  it  were  believed, 
that  he  h^  already  determined  to 
appoint  hu  chief  competitor^  it  might 
have  a  most  unhappy  effect  upon 
their  exertions,  and  those  of  their 
friends.  *  That  unless  he  had  so 
determined,  I  thought  that  this  re- 
port should  be  promptly  contra- 
dicted under  his  own  authority. 

To  this  Gen.  Jackson  replied, 
that  though  he  thought  well  of  Mr. 
A.,  he  had  never  said,  or  intimated^ 
that  he  would  or  would  not,  ap- 
point  him  secretary  of  state.   That 
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these  were  secrets  he  would  keep 
to  himself;  and  that  if  elected 
President,  it  should  be  without  so- 
licitation and  intrigue  on  his  part, 
and  that  he  would  go  into  office  un- 
tranunelled,  and  at  liberty  to  select 
the  best  men  to  fill  the  offices  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  asked  per- 
mission to  repeat  this  answer  to 
any  person  he  thought  proper, 
which  was  granted,  and  here  the 
conversation  ended. 

Mr.  B.  further  stated,  that  he 
called  on  Gen.  Jackson  solely  as 
his  friend,  and  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  not  as  an  agent 
for  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  person ; 
that  he  had  never  been  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay  during  the  presidential 
contest ;  and  that  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  that  Gert.  Jack, 
son  believed,  or  suspected,  that  he 
came  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  of 
his  friends,  until  the  publication  of 
the  letter,  making  that  accusation. 
Had  he  supposed  that  such  an  im- 
pression  was  entertained  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  he  should  have  hastened 
to  undeceive  him ;  but,  after  the 
conversation  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember,  the  subject  was  never 
again  alluded  to,  or  mentioned  by 
Gen.  Jackson,  either  by  letter  or 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan. 

Notwithstanding  •  this  full  and 
explicit  denial  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself,  of  his  having  made  any 
proposition  to  Gen.  Jackson  in  be- 


half of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
the  cry  of  bargain  and  corruption 
was  still  kept  up,  and  bold  asser- 
tion and  strong  charges  were  sub- 
stituted for  proof.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  accused  parties  were 
compelled  by  their  stations  to  ab- 
stain from  answering  accusations, 
which  were  made  without  the  au- 
thority of  a  name,  and  no  evidence, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive. 

At  length,  however,  the  only 
testimony  which  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  produced,  was 
collected  and  laid  before  the  public. 

A  circular  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  western  members,  (for  they 
alone  were  accused  of  having  mis- 
represented their  constituents,)  who 
voted  for  Mis  Adams  in  the  elec- 
tion by  congress,  in  1825,  request- 
ing to  know,  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  charge  in  the 
letter  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

To  this  circular  their  replies 
were  equally  clear  and  satisfactory. 
They  all  denied,  (with  the  exccp. 
tion  of  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  decea- 
sed, but  whose  preference  for  Mr. 
Adams  had  always  been  so  deci- 
ded, as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  explain  his  vote,)  having 
been  conusant  of  any  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends,  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  or  to  any  other  per- 
son ;  and  also  explicitly  disclaimed 
any  negotiation  with  respect  to 
their  votes  on  that  occasion.    On 
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the  contrary,  the  members  from 
Ohio  stated  that  they  had  deter- 
mined upon  votmg  for  Mr.  Adams 
preTioiis  to,  their  being  informed 
of  the  determination  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  without  having  ascertained  his 
views. 

Tbe  members  from  Kentucky^ 
who  voted  with  Mr.  Clay  for  Mr. 
Adams,  expressed  their  ignorance 
of  conditions  of  any  sort  having 
been  offered  by  his  friehds  to  any 
perscm,  on  compliance  with  which 
their  vote  was  to  depend. 

The  members  from  Louisiana 
and  Misaouri  coincided  in  these 
declarations,  and  they  all  profess- 
ed their  beUef  in  the  falsehood  of 
the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Clay,  on  account  of  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony, 
Mr.  Clay  produced  letters  from  in- 
diriduals  high  in  the  pubhc  es- 
teem, in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  among  others,  from  La 
Fayette,  testifying  to  Mr.  Clay's 
declarations  to  them  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  Mr.  Adams  over  Gen. 
Jackson  ;  and  that  these  declara- 
tions were  made  previous  to  his 
leaving  his  residence  in  Kentucky 
for  Washington,  in  the  fall  of  1824 ; 
and  that  he  continued  to  express  to 
his  intimate  friends,  his  determi- 
nalion  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  in 
preference  to  General  Jackson, 
thnnigh  the  months  of  October, 
N'orember,  December  and  Janua- 
n/bl/oning,  until  ho  executed  that 


intention  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1825,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

This  body  of  testimony  complete* 
ly  overthrew  the  accusation  respect- 
uig  a  bargain,  and  convinced  the 
pubhc  that  in  voting  for  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  conscientiously 
discharged  their  duty  ;  and  that 
they  could  not  have  voted  otherwise, 
without  gross  and  palpable  incon- 
sistency. The  opposition  to  the 
administration,  had  now  however 
become  so  fully  matured,  that  it  no 
longer  needed  the  aliment  which 
had  first  given  life  and  vigour  to 
it.  This  occurrence  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration  itself. 

Following  up  the  principle  pro- 
mulgated in  his  inaugural  address, 
of  administering  (he  government 
without  regard  to  party,- Mr.  Adams- 
had  only  regarded  in  the  candi- 
dates for  ofhces,  their  qualifications 
and  integrity,  and  had  not  inquired 
whether  they  were  friendly  or  bos- 
tile  to  his  administration. 

The  correctness  of  this  proposi- 
tion as  an  abstract  principle,  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  the  propriety  of 
its  application  in  practice,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  government  is 
placed  ;  and  it  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  general  maxims  to  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  sagacity  of 
the  statesman  is  developed.  It  is 
true,  that  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  pre* 
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sident  of  the  United  States,  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  as  the  leader  of  a 
par^ ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties,  he  ought  to  assuage 
the  bitterness  of  political  divisions, 
and  to  reconcile  the  discbntented  to 
the  existing  administration  ;  but  it 
is  no  less  his  duty,  to  preserve  in 
the  hands  of  those  of  the  same  po- 
litical principles,  enough  of  power 
to  secure  their  ascendancy,  and  to 
render  their  policy  triumphant.  No 
doctrine  of  political  toleration  re- 
quires  a  prostration  of  the  party  in 
power  at  the  feet  of  the  minority. 
Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  president, 
m  his  selection  of  public  officers. 
From  an  over  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  rewarding  political 
partisans,  he  conferred  such  offices 
as  became  vacant  upon  those,  who 
either  used  the  influence  acquired 
from  their  stations  against  the  go- 
vernment ;  or  who  sought,  by  a 
cold  neutrality,  to  conciliate  the  es- 
teem  of  its  inveterate  opponents. 
This  policy  of  neglecting  its  friends, 
(for,  from  its  frequency,  it  was  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  its  principle  of 
action,)  was  sometimes  accident- 
al ;   but  more  often   it  proceeded 
from  the  practice  of  weighing  the 
recommendations   of    candidates,- 
whichythough  always  more  or  less  to 
be  regarded,  became  almost  the  law 
of  the  government  during  the  late 
administration,from  the  timidity  and 
unwillingness  of  its  head  to  assume 
responsibilit\\ 


It  is,  doubtless,  necessary,  for 
the  executive  of  the  United  States, 
in  conferring  patronage,   to  give 
due  consideration  to  recommenda* 
tions  of  particular  individuals,   as 
furnishing  strong  evidence  in  be« 
half  of  their  qualifications ;  but  stiU, 
these  certificates  are  so  easily  ob- 
tained, through  the  good  nature  of 
those  signing  them,  or,  by  the  im- 
portunity of  friends,  that  they  ought 
to  be  received  with  many  allowan- 
ces.    Under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  the  undue  weight  at- 
tached to  such  testimonials,  remo- 
ved all  responsibHity  from  the  exe- 
cutive ;  and  what  was  still  more 
mischievous,  encouraged  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  invade  his  pre- 
rogatives,  and  to  insist  on  being 
consulted,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties.     It  was  therefore  expected, 
that  an  eflfort  would  be  made  by 
his  successor,  to  check  a  practice, 
pregnant  with  such  injurious  con- 
sequences. It  was  more  confident- 
ly  expected,  not    only  from  the 
character  of  the  executive  himself, 
but  because,  as  the  late  contest  had 
been,  in  some  measure,  between 
the  personal  partisans  of  the  seve- 
ral candidates,  and  not  altogether 
upon  irreconcileable  diffisrences  of 
principle,  it  was  at  once  perceived, 
that  if  the  weight  of  recommenda- 
tions was  to  be  the  passport  to  pub- 
lic station,  the  friends  of  the  other 
candidates     would,     by     uniting, 
completely  exclude  the  friends  of 
the  successful  candidate  firom  all 
pretensions  to  bis  support.    This 
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*as  in  tact  done  to  a  great  extent, 
and  while  the  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministratioQ  concealed  its  views, 
aod  did  not  fully  declare  its  hostili- 
ty ;  by  tmiting  ^in  favour  of  can- 
^dates  lukewarm  in  their  attach* 
meat  to  the  federal  government,  it 
succeeded  in  excluding  i^s  deci* 
ded  friends  from  official  stations, 
and  in  filling  them  with  persons 
willing  to  promote  its  views. 

In  this  manner  the  influence  de- 
rived  from  the  patronage  of  the 
general  government  was  exercised 
agaiiut  it,  rather  than  in  its  favour ; 
and  the  singo/ar  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  an  administration  openly 
and  violently  opposed  by  those 
whose  influence  in  society,  and 
whose  very  means  of  subsistence, 
were  dependent  upon-  its  will. 

This  hostile  spirit  also  existed 
among  many  of  those  whom  tho 
present  administration  found  in  of- 
6c e,  and  who  were  continued  in 
their  stations  by  its  liberality ;  and 
where  it  did  not  exist,  it  was  crea- 
ted o^  excited  into  activity  by  this 
tolerant  policy,  which,  according  to 
their  construction,  savoured  of  timi- 
dity. 

Tins  policy  was  severely  repro- 
bated  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
administ ration,  as  suicidal  in  its 
effects,  and  unjust  in  principle  ;  and 
lu  enemies,  perceiving  that  it  dis- 
heartened and  disorganized  its  sup- 
poiten,  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote its  continuance  by  condemn- 
ing every  appointment  of  a  friend, 


as  a  corrupt  exercise  of  executive 
patronage.  • 

In  a  period  of  great  excitement, 
when  the  attention  of  every  elec- 
tor is  intensely  fixed  upon  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  the  policy 
of  neglecting  the  natural  means  of 
sustaining  an  administration,  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  friends  in  stations 
of  honour  and  profit,  m^y  be  more 
safely  omitted..  The  success  of 
public  measures  may  then  with 
perfect  propriety,  be  trusted  to  the 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  the 
community.  But  when  the  public 
mind  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  and 
the  electors  take  their  opinions 
from  inen  in  public  stations  and 
leading  politicians,  instead  of  form- 
ing them  upoiii  their  own  investiga- 
tion :  it  then  becomes  necessary  for 
tlie  government;  if  there  be  anything 
of  principle  in  its  policy,  and  it  be 
not  merely  a  contest  for  office,  to 
place  those  in  power,  who  hold 
similar  opinions  on  the  leading 
questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

By  not  adopting  this  obvious 
maxim  of  justice  and  patriotism, 
the  administration  finally  succeed- 
ed, in  surrounding  itself  with  ene- 
mies instead  of  friends  ;  in  confirm- 
ing its  opponents  in  their  hostility  ; 
in  exciting  the  selfish  passions  of 
political  adventurers  into  action ; 
and  in  exasperating  the  elements  of 
political  discord,  until  the  attention 
of  the  whole  community  was  at- 
tracted to  the  disputes  of  parties, 
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whose  existence,  if  not  originating 
in  this  policy,  was  promoted  and 
ioTigorated  by^it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of 
these  party  disputes,  the  country 
rapidly  advanced  in  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  the  government  steadi- 
ly pursued  the  policy  of  promoting 
the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment commenced  under  the  act  of 
April  30,  18?4,  and  of  developing 
the  resources,  and  encouraging  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country. 
'the  BodLtd  of  Engineers  creatied 
by  thit  act,  were  this  ycaretoploy- 
ed  in  prosecuting  surveys  between 
the  P6tbmac  and  the  Ohio,  with 
(he  view  of  ascertaining  the  prac- 
ticability   of    connecting     those 
streams  by  a  canal.     This  survey 
was  completed,  and  a  report  iliade 
in  f&vour  of  the  practicability  of  the 
plan,  the  cost  of  the  catnal  being 
estimated  at  $22,375,000.     Other 
routes  for  canals  were  examined 
in  addition  to  those  surveyed  last 
year,  viz.   from  the   Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  Alexandria — 
from  the  Alleghany  River  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill — ^be- 
tween the  Dclfiiware  andRaritan — 
between  Barnstable  atid  Buzzard's 
iftays— froW  Lelke  Memphremagog 
id  Connecticut  river — ^^from  Lake 
Michigan  to    the    Wabash,    and 
thence  to  White  river— between 
the  Tennessee  anti  Coosa  rivers — 
between  the  iPotomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock— from  Mahoning  riter  at 
Warren,  to  the  sUttiniit  level  6f  the 
Ohio  canal— between  the  Missis- 


sippi   and    Lake    Borgne — from 
Tauntonto  Weymouth — from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Connecticut  river, 
through  Onion   and   Wliite    river 
valleys— from  Lak'e  Champlain  to 
Lake     Memphremagog— between 
the  Neuse  and  North  rivers — be- 
tween Elizabeth   river  and  Lock- 
wood's  Folly — and  canals  to  con- 
nect the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
with  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
to  overcome    the  obstructions  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.     For  these 
canals,  routes  were  surveyed,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  routes  for 
roads  between  the  following  points 
were    also     examined:     between 
,  Washington    and  New  Orleans — 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia — 
from  Washington  fb  Buffalo — from 
Memphis  Towti  to  Little  Rock  in 
Ari^ansas — and   for  th6  continua- 
tion of  the   Cumberland  read  to 
Washington  at  one  end,  and  to  the 
ciipitol  of  Missouri  at  the  other. 
The  actual  construction    of  this 
road  was  continued  from  Canton  to 
Zanseville  in  Ohio.     Other  roads 
were  slab  projected,  and  the  active 
employment  of  the  engineer  corps 
in    tliis    manner,^  concentrated   a 
mass  of  topographical  infonftation 
in  the  department  at  Wai^ington, 
which  was  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  additional  expense  to  the  pub- 
lie.  •  The  fkce  of  the  country  was 
explored,  its  resources  and  capa- 
•  bilities  developed,  aAd  the  stock  of 
useful  and  scientific  knowledge  in- 
creased. 
Besides  these  surveys  and  exa- 
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miitifai<  of  routes  for  roadi  and    goTemmeat  was  directed  to  the 
caoab,  tlie  attentioo  of  tbe  general    ibUowing  subjects,  viz  : 

Estimated  cost. 

Improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  river,  from 
Bamet,  Vermont,  to  Lake  Connectijuit, 

ImprDvement  of  the  navigation  of  Kennebeck  river,  from 
Balh  to  Scowhegan, 

Survey  and  level  of  the  Androscoggin  river, 

^arweys  of  the  mouth  of  Black  river  and  Conneaut  creaky 
on  Lake  Eaie,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement, 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river, 

Improving  the  navigation    of  the  Ohio   and  Mississippi 
rWera, 

Deepening  the  channel  leading  into  the  harbor  of  Presqu' 

lale,  on  Lake  Erie,  of  which  the  cost  was  estimated  at  35,223  18 

Repairing  Plymooth  beach,  38,896  90 

Boilding  a  pier  at  Steele's  Ledge,  near  the  harbor  of  Bel- 

£ut,  Maine,  1,200  00 

Pretenration  of  a  point  of  land  forming  Provincetown  har- 
bour, 3,500  00 

Semoviag  obatroctions  to  the  navigation  efPiscataqua  river, 

BoiJding  a  light-house  at  the  harbour  of  Edgartown,  and 

preventing  the  harbour  from  filling  up  with  sand,  4,273  50 

Deepening  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Mer- 
rimack river,  32,080  27 

Improvements  in  the  harbour  of  Hyannis,  for  the  safe  an- 
chorage of  vessels,  10,650  00 

BuiV&ig  a  pier,  and  repairing  the  old  one,  at  the  mouth  of 

Bo&lo  creek,  New-York,  49,000  00 

CleMDing  out  and  deepening  the  harbour  of  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, New-York,  3,000  00 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Os- 
wego, 33,348  64 

Boikiing  pien  and  repairing  old  on^ss,  and  deepening  the 

water  around  them,  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  25,000  00 

Survey  •of  the  public  piers  at  Chester,  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware, to  determine  upon  the  expediency  of  accepting 
tbe  cession  thereof  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  Ohio,      14,755  11 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Ashtabula  creek, 

Ohio,  14,403  50 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Cunningham  creek, 

Qhio,  3,517  76 

Removing  obstructions  at  Hurtiti  river,  Ohio,  9,413  35 

Improving  the  navigation  of  La  Plaisance  Bay,  Michigan,        3,977  81 

Survey  of  Sandusky  Bay,  to  ascertain  the  Expediency  and 
expense  of  constructing  piers,  to  improve  the  navigation 
thereof. 

Removing  obstructions  to  the    navigation  of   Saugatuck 

river,  1,500  00 

Survey  of  the  swash  in  Pamlico  sound,  near  Ocracock  in- 
let, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  chan- 
nel through  the  same  can  be  deepened. 

Survey  of  Cape  Fear  river,  below  the  town  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement. 

Survey  of  Roanoke  inlet  and  sound,  with  a  view  of  ascertain-   * 
ing  the  practicability  of  making  a  permanent  ship  chan- 
nel  between  Albemarle  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
at  Roanoke  inlet,  or  elsewhere. 

Removing  obstructions,  and  deepening  Ihe  harbour  of  Mo- 

bUe,  8,000  00 

Surveys  of  Marblehead  and  Holmes'  Hole, 

Erecting  a  pier  at  the  mouth  of  Dunkirk  harbour,  New- 
York,  9,000  00 

Improving  Cleaveland  harbour,  Ohio,  10,000  00 

Improving  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Pkscagoula  river,       25,500  00 

Surveys  to  ascertain  the  expediency  and  expanse  of  con- 
structing  piers  to  improve  the  harbour  of  Chiyrch's 
Cove,  in  the  town  of  Little  Compton,  24,062  85 

Surveys  to  ascertain  the  expediency  and  expense  of  erect- 

ing  a  pier  in  Stonington  harbour,  37,145  00 

Examining  the  public  piers  at  Port  Penn,  Marcus  Hook,  and 
Fort  Mifflin,  in  the  river  Delaware,  with  a  view  to  re- . 
pairing  and  improving  the  same,  91,Q89  33 

Removing  the  Colbert  shoals  in  Tennessee  river, 
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Removing  the  obstructions  in  the  Kennebeck  river,  at  Love- 
joy's  narrows. 

Erecting  piers  and  removing  obstructions  at  and  near  the  en- 
trance into  the  harbour  of  Saco,  _ 

Survey  of  the  harbour  of  Mill  river,  with  a  view  to  the  erec# 
tion  of  a'  beacon,  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  about  one  mile 
from  the  town, 

Suney  of  the  shoal  at  the  north  ehd  of  Croat  Island,  in  the 
harbour  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to 
buildiQg  a  wall  to  the  extremity  of  that  shoal, 

Survey  of  the  river  and  harbour  of  Warren,  with  a  view  to 
erecting  a  pier  in  Warren  river,  near  the  entrance  into 
Warren  harbour. 
Examination  and  survey  of  (he  *muscle  shoals  in  Tennessee 
nVer^  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  its  naviga- 
tion. 

The  means  lidopted  to  preserve 
PKmouth  beach  and  certain  islands, 
ia  order  to  protect  some  of  the 
eastern  ports, '  by  means  of  sea 
walls,  were  found,  by  the  expe- 
rieace  of  the  winter,  to  be  eflec- 
taal. 

The  improvement  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
h?ers,  by  the  removal  of  snags  and 
other  impediments  in  their  chan- 
nels, was  this  year  prosecuted  with 
great  success.  The  obstructions 
were  rcmoyed  in  the  former  river 
for  180  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio. 

Besides  these  efforts  made  by 
the  general  government  to  improve 
the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion, the  state  governments  devot- 
ed their  resources  with  unparal- 
leiied  zeal  to  the  same  object ;  and 
canais  and   roads  were  laid  out 


6,500  00 


7,060  00 


6,201  20 


13,669  12 


3,953  25 


in  various  directions;  plainly 
evincing  that  a  new  era  had  com- 
menced with  the  American  people, 
and  dhat  their  views  and  policy 
would  hereafler  be  turned  home- 
wards. 

The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  had  been  in  a  lan- 
guishing state  since  the  war,  and 
which  last  year  had  given  proofs  of 
their  ability  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  country  at  a  fair  price,  ndw 
furnisHlsd  still  stronger  evidence  of 
their  stability,  and  assumed  a  high 
rank  among  the  branches  of  na- 
tional industry.  They  even  began 
to  enter  into  competition  with  Eu- 
ropean .manufactures  in  foreign 
markets.  In  the,  year  ending  Sep. 
tember  30,  1826,  the  yalue  of  do- 
mestic  manufactures  exported,  a- 
mounted  to  $5,852,733,  of  which 
$1,138,125    consisted    of    cotton 
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piece  goods.  Tiie  woollen  nuinu* 
facturers,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, which  are  detailed  in  a 
suheequent  chapter,  did  not  partake 
of  this  general  pro^erity,  but  coo- 
tinued  to  decline.  Measures  were 
Drought  forward  in  congress  for 
their  relief,  but  they  did  not  pass 
into  a  law. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase  in 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  the 
United  States,  the  unparalleled  aug- 
mentation of  registered  and  licensed 
tonnage  at  the  same  tigie,  and  the  ^ 
unusual  activity  among  the  com- 
mercial classes,  after  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  check  to  enter- 
prise, consequent  upon  the  wanton 
spirit  of  speculation  which  prevail. 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year, 
showed '  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers  was  not  owing  to  a 
subtraction  of  capital  from  the  ship- 
ping business,  but  was  caused  by 
the  increase  of  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  during  1826  was  111,079 
tons,  being  more  than  double  the  in- 
crease in  any  one  of  the  twelve 
preceding  years. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  remaining  tribes 
of  aborigines  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  provision  was 
made  by  the  war  department,  for 
the  removal  thither  of  such  Indians 
as  chose  to  emigrate.  Within  the 
year,  the  Shawnees,  about  14<K)  in 
number,  emigrated  from  the  state 


of  Ohio,  to  a  spotohosea  by  them- 
selves ;  as  did  a  portion  of  the 
Creeks,  about  7iQ  in  number,  from 
the  states  of  G«orgia  and  Alaba- 
VQa«  Efforts  were  also  made  to 
induce  the  Qion^^e  tribes  to  re- 
move to  the  sam^ ,  porftion  of  the 
union,  and  commissionsra  were  ap- 
pointed to  hold  a  council  with  that 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
iiig;  a  cession  of  territory,  to  gra- 
tify the  claims  of  Georgia;  but 
those  Indians,  who  had  succeeded, 
uqder  the  fostering  care  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  in  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  refused 
to  cede  another  foo^  of  land. 

The  Cbickasaw  tribes,  on  the  con- 
trary,  consented  to  remove  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  upon  the  following 
conditions  :  that  ailer  visiting  and 
being  satisfied  with  the  countr}^ 
they  should  receive  acre  for  acre, 
and  similar  improvements  should 
be  made  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  as  existed  on  the 
territory  they  now  owned ;  a  territo- 
rial government  to  be  established 
over  them,  with  a  suitable  force  for 
their  protection,  to  be  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  Indian  children  educated 
at  the  schools  this  year,  established 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, was  1291. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were 
made  among  the  southern  Indians, 
the  movements  among  the  north 
western  tribes  required  more  ener- 
getic measures.    In  that  quarter. 
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just  prenous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
United  States  commissioners  at  a 
cooncil  held  with  the  Sioux,  Foxes, 
Chippewasy  Wimiebagoes,  d^c,  to 
fulfil  the  treaty  of  pacification  con- 
cluded between  those  tribes  during 
the  last  year,  (See  vol.  I.  p.  47,)  a 
^rtion  of  the  Winnebagoes   indi- 
cated  hostile  dispositions  tofirards 
the  whites,  and  finally  attacked  and 
murdered    some    American    citi- 
zens. 

As  these  movements  were  re- 
garded  as  proofs  of  a  powerful 
combination  among  those  tribes, 
great  promptitude  nvas  evinced  in 
wppressiiig  fhe  evil. 


Gov.  Cass  at  once  applied  to 
'Gen.  Atkinson  for  assistance,  and 
that  officer  ordered  out  600  of  the 
army  under  him,  and  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Illinois  militia,  moved 
to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  when 
the  Indians  submitted  and  delivered 
up  the  murderers,  eight  in  number, 
to  take  their  trial  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  this  dis- 
turbance,  the  domestic  quiet  of  the 
country  was  uninterrupted,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  evinced 
the  excellence  of  their  institutions, 
and  tlie  wisdom  and  prudence  with 
which  thev  wete  administered. 
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The  controversy   between    the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  re- 
laiive  to  the  trade  with  the  American 
colonies  of  the  latter  power,  was  al- 
luded to  in  the  last  Register,  and  a 
hasty  sketch  was  given  of  its  origin. 
By  the  course  of  events,  that  dis- 
pute resulted  in  the  prohibition  of 
all  intercourse  between  them  and 
this  country.     This  termination  of 
the  negotiation  imparts  a   deeper 
interest  to  this  subject,  than  any 
connected  with  our  foreign  history 
which   transpired  during  the   last 
year,  and  entitles  it  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  present  volume.     As 
the  stand  taken  by  the   American 
gorenunent  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  system  of  policy  adopt- - 
ed  by  those  who  framed  the  federal 
coDiCitiition  ;  and  as  that  policy  had 
in   view  the  emancipation  of  the 


trade  of  the  United  States  from  the 
burdens  and  restrictions  which 
grew  out  of  the  colonial  systems  of 
the  European  powers :  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind,the  condition 
of  this  coimtry  immediately  afler  its 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and . 
the  relative  position  of  the  two 
powers  at  th'at  important  era. 

The  operation  of  the  navigation 
acts,  and  colonial  regulations  of  the 
British  government,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  upon  the  provinces,  had 
proved  extremely  injurious  to  their 
permanent  interests.  Their  navi. 
gating  and  manufacturing  interests 
had  been  designedly  repressed,  in 
order  to  promote  those  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

The  revolutionary  war  had  occa- 
sioned a  still  greater  depression  of 
these  important  interests.    Peace 
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found  them  almost  extinct,  and 
with  a  national  government  just  on 
the  point  of  dissolution,  and  unable 
to  protect  them  against  the  hostile 
legislation  of  foreign  powers,  they 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  skill  and  capital 
of  Europe.  The  shipping  interest 
of  the  country,  experienced  the  first 
effects  of  this  state  of  things. — 
Thirteen  governments,  actuated  by 
jealous  feelings,  and  clashing  in 
policy,  were  unable  to  afford  it 
adequate  protection  against  the  dis- 
criminating duties  and  colonial  re- 
gulations  of  European  nations. 

Great  Britain  especially,  the  na- 
tion with  which  we  had  the  most 
intercourse,  and  whose  productions 
were  best  adapted  to  the  American 
market,  availed  herself  of  this  im- 
becility of  the  federal  government, 
and  sought  to  monopolize,  not  only 
the  supply  of  our  wants,  but  the 
carr}4ng  trade  between  her  ports 
and  those  of  the  United  States  by 

.  commercial  regulations',  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  period. 
The  colonies,  which  she  still  re- 
tained in  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  North  American  continent,  gave 
h^r  great  advantages  in  any  com- 

'  mbrckJ  contest,  which  might  be 
caused  by  heir  attempt  to  iiionopo. 
liie  Ihe  carrying  trade  ;  and  the 
disti*acted  condition  of  the  states, 
under  the  old  articles  of  confedera- 
tion,  prevented  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  this  selfish  policy. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  hoped. 


that  our  commercial  intercourse 
would  be  placed  upon  a  more  libe- 
ral footing.  -William  Pitt,  whose 
early  commercial  views  were  of  a 
more  enlarged  character,  than  those 
usually  entertained  by  the  premiers 
of  England,  and  who  then  thought 
it  necessary  to  attract  American 
trade  into  British  channels,  intro- 
duced into  parliament,  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  her  Ameri- 
can  colonies,  upon  terms  of  exact 
reciprocity.  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  did  not  pass ;  and  it  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted, that  the  means  of  its  defeat 
were  furnished  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  once  high  in  tlic 
public  favour.  Silas  Deane,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  made 
known  to  John  Lord  Sheffield,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trade,  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  states  ; 
the  imbecility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  its  inability  to  adopt  mea- 
sures counteracting  any  commer- 
cial policy  which  the  British  go- 
vernment should  pursue  towards 
her  late  provinces ;  their  almost  to- 
tal want  of  capital ;  the  adaptation, 
of  British  manufactures  to  the 
American  market ;  and  the  great 
advantages  which  might  be  gained 
in  the  carrying  trade,  by  shutting 
the  colonial  ports  to  American  ves- 
sels. The  goods  destined  for  the 
American  market  could  then  be 
transported  in  British  vessels, 
which,  after  landing  their  cargoes, 
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would  return  homewards  by  a  circui- 
tous route  through  the  West  Indies, 
carrying  supplies  to  the  islands,  and 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  West 
India  colonies  to  the  ports  ofthe  mo- 
ther country.  By  thus  combining 
three  voyages  io  one,  an  advantage 
voold  be  gained  by  the  British 
merchant,  which  could  not  be  ea- 
sily counterbalanced. 

These  views,   illustrated  by    a 
vast  number  of   details  furnished 
by  Mr.  Deane,  were  promulgated  by 
Lord    Sheffield,  in  a   pamphlet, 
which  produced  a  decisive  efiect 
upon  the  public  mind  in  England. 
The  hope   of  a   temporary  gain 
prevailed.    IVfr.  Pitt's  law  was  re- 
linquished ;  and,  instead  of  settling 
the  terms  of  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  upon  a  reciprocal 
basis/    the    colonial    ports    were 
closed  ;  an  order  in  council  issued, 
(which,  in  1788,  became  a  perma- 
nent law)  regulating  the  trade ;  and 
til  advances  towards  a  commercial 
treaty  scornfully  repelled.     In  this 
manner,  the  British  cabinet  sought 
to  secure  an  undue  share  of  the 
cazrying  trade  between    the  two 
countries.    The  views  inculcated 
by    Lord   Sheffield,  occasionally 
modified  by  circumstances,   were 
adopted  as  leading  maxims  of  its 
policy  towards  the  United  States, 
tnd  continue  at  this  day  to  govern 
the  councils  of  England.    At  first 
Aey  were  completely  successful. 
lie  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tomga  pierchantSy  and  the    lan- 


guishing state  of  American  com. 
.  merce,  and  the  acknowledged  ina- 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government,  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  public  mind,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  con* 
stitution. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  first 
congress,  the  leading  members  in 
that  body,  after  much  consultation, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Washington,  and  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  the  governing  minds 
of  his  cabinet,  agreed  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  policy,  counteractive  ofthe 
hostile  commercial  policy  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  more  especially 
of  Great  Britain. 

Discriminating  tonnage  duties 
were  imposed  on  foreign  shipping ; 
and  Mr.  Madison,  then  a  represen- 
tative from  Virginia,  strenuously 
urged  the  propriety  of  making 
a  distinction  disadvantageous  to 
those  powers  with  whom  we  had 
no  commercial  treaty.  Impost  du- 
ties were  laid  on  importations,  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  ;  and  on 
such  articles  as  were  then  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  hea- 
vier  duties  were  laid,  in  order  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures. 
These .  retaliatory  measures  in- 
duced the  British  cabinet  to  de- 
scend from  its  lofly  stand,  and  to 
commence  a  negotiation  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
which  resulted  in  Uietreaty  of  1704. 
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In  this  treaty,  as  at  first  agreed 
upon  by  the  negotiators,  there  wais 
an  article,  prescribing  the  terms 
of  our  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  as  it  was  very  un« 
favourable  to  the  shipping  of 
the  United  States,  and  degra- 
ding to  our  character  as  a  na- 
tion, the  senate  rejected  it ;  and  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  article. 

The  terms  of  this  article  stri- 
Singly  illustrate  the  extravagant 
and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  British 
cabinet,  respecting  the  West  India 
trade.  The  United  States  were 
permiUed  to  trade  with  the  British 
islands  in  vessels  not  exceeding  70 
tons  ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  hoon^  they  agreed  not  to  ex- 
port firom  the  United  States  any 
molasses,  sugar,  cofiee,  cocoa,  and 
cotton,  to  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  British  vessels  of  any  burthen 
were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
same  intercourse. 

Tlie  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies 
remained  in  this  slate,  unregulated 
by  treaty,  and  only  occasionally 
opened  by  orders  in  council,  and 
goremors'  proclamations,  (when 
the  pressure  of  war,  or  an  appre- 
hended scarcity,  compelled  them  to 
relax  the  strictness  of  the  naviga- 
tion  acts,)  until  the  late  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  put  an 
end  to  all  commercial  intercourse 
between  them. 

Upon  the  return  of  peace,  the 


commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  were 
renewed.  A  convention  was  form- 
ed July  3d,  1815,  establishing  the 
terms  of  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  British  cabinet  declined 
making  any  arrangement  relating 
to  the  colonial  trade,  which,  it  was 
asserted,  was  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter. 

By  this  convention,  the  trade 
with  the  European  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  was  established  upon 
a  reciprocal  basis,  so  far  as  the 
navigating  interest  was  concerned. 
The  staple  productions  of  the 
United  States  were,  indeed,  placed 
upon  a  worse  footing  than  the 
British  staples,  by  onerous  duties 
imposed  by  that  government,  in 
some  instances  amounting  t6  a  pro- 
hibition ;  but  this  came  under  ano- 
ther  head  of  the  reciprocal  sys- 
tem, not  yet  fully  matured,  and  did 
not  affect  the  policy  originally 
adopted,  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade. 

The  convention  secured  to  the 
productions  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Great  Britain,  admission 
into  their  respective  ports,  upon 
as  favourable  terms  as  the  produc- 
tions  of  other  countries  ;  and  ge- 
nerally provided,  that  no  prohibi- 
tions nor  restrictions  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  commerce  between 
them,  which  did  not  generally  ex- 
tend  to  the  commerce  of  other 
nations.    The  shipping  of  the  two 
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countries  was  placed  upon  an  equal 
ibodng  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  British  ports  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies was  expressly  declared,  not 
to  be  affected  by  any  of  the  provi- 
sioBsof  the  convention/ 

In  acceding  to  this  treaty,  the 
British  government  substantially 
accepted  a  proposal  made  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
nations,  by  an  act  of  congress, 
passed  March  3d,  1815,  condition- 
ally repealing  our  discriminating 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  it  adhered 
to  ila  system  of  excluding  Ameri- 
can vessels  from  the  colonial  trade ; 
and  persisted  in  monopolizing,  in 
Britirfi  shipping,  the  transportation 
of  all  those  productions  of  the 
West-Indies  and  of  the  United 
States,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  were  so  freely  ex- 
changed to  supply  the  natural  or 
artificial  wants  of  their  respective 
inhabitants. 

The  direct  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
was  so  interwoven  with  that  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
colonies,  that  the  end  which  the 
Amencan  government  had  in-  view 
woakl  have  been  defeated  ;  if, 
while  the  European  part  of  the  in- 
tereoorse  was  placed  upon  a  re- 
dprocal  basis,  the  colonial  trade 
had  been  monopolized  by  British 
navigators.  The  reciprocity  aim. 
ed  at  would  have  been  relinquish. 
^y  because  the  advantages  exclu- 


sively secured  to  British  vessels, 
by  a  combination  of  voyages,  in 
the  course  of  which  supplies  could 
be  carried  to  the  West  Indies, 
would  not  be  less  real  and  opera- 
tive in  the  trade  with  Europe,  than 
if  they  were  directly  given  by 
bounties  or  discriminating  duties. 

The  practical  operation  of  this 
state  of  things  was  so  severely  felt 
when  the  convention  took  effect, 
that  after  various  efforts  to  induce 
the  British  government  to  adjust 
the  collision  of  interests  by  amica- 
ble negotiation,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  came  to  a  deter- 
-  mination,  to  put  an  end  to  an .  inter- 
course in  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted  to  share.  Before  this  de- 
termination,  four  fifths  of  the  trade 
with  all  the  British  colonial  posses- 
sions was  monopolized  by  British 
shipping,  and  even  the  small  quan- 
tity of  American  tonnage  then  en- 
gaged in  it,  was  daily  diminish- 
ing. 

An  act  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced into  congress,  which,  on  the 
15th  April,  1816,*  became  a  law, 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  against  British  vessels  co- 
ming from  colonial  ports,  which, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation, 
were  shut  against  American  ship, 
ping,  and  compelling  British  ves- 
sels  clearing  from  our  ports,  to  give 
bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  else- 
where  than  in  a  colony  closed 
against  American  vessels. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  law. 
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the  British  government,  upon  hear- 
ing  that  such  a  retaliating  measure 
was  contemplated,  with  great 
promptitude,  authorized,  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  passed  8th  May, 
1818,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns  to  the  ves- 
sels of  friendly  powers,  for  the  im- 
portation of  certain  enumerated 
articles  adapted  to  the  West-India 
market.  By  making  these  ports 
places  of  deposit,  it  expected  to 
secure  to  British  shipping  the 
greater  share  of  the  carrying  trade, 
by  the  indirect  route  to  the  West- 
Indies ;  and  with  that  view,  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  intercourse  between 
those  ports  and  the  United  States 
was  relinquished  to  the  American 
navigators.  Within  three  weeks 
afler  its  passage,  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, revocable  txt  pleasure^  was  is- 
sued, carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

This  order  in  council,  revocable 
at  pleasure,  was  not,  however, 
regarded  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  modifying  the 
ordinary  navigation  acts,  and  their 
ports  continued  to  be  shut  against 
British  vessels  from  those  ports, 
although  they  were  thus  tempore, 
rily  opened  to  American  shipping.^ 

The  British  government,  finding 
its  object  unattainable  in  this  man- 
ner, was  compelled,  by  the  -dis- 
tresses of  the  West  India' islands, 
to  make  some  advances,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  terms  of  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the 


United  States  ;    and  ou  the  0th  of 
lihe  ensuing  October,  a  proposition 
was  made,  to  allow  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  certain  enume- 
rated  articles,  in  American  vesaeLs. 
This  article,  however,    extanded 
only  to  such  West  India  ports  ^  as 
should  be  open  to  the  vessels  of 
other  foreign  nations ;  and  such  dis- 
tinctions  were  established,  respect, 
ing  the  kind  of  productions  to  be 
admitted  into  the  different  colonies, 
as  to  secure  to  British  shipping  a 
decided  advantage  in   the  trade. 
The  proposition  gave  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  no  privileges 
in  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  which  they  did  not  al- 
ready ei\joy,  and  admitted  the  Bri- 
tish vessels  to  a  participation  in 
that  trade,  from  which  they  were 
then  excluded,  by  the  existing  na- 
vigation laws  of  the  two  countries. 
It  diminished  their  privileges  in  the 
Bermuda  trade,  as  established  by 
act  of    parliament,  by  excluding 
from  the  enumerated  articles,  all 
live. stock,  which  they  were  then 
permitted  to  import;  although  it 
added  to  the.  exportable  articles, 
molasses,  cocoa  nuts,  ginger,  ^d 
pimenta,    all  productions   of  the 
West  Indies.     As  these  regulations 
were  obviously  intended  to  secure 
to  the  British  islands  supplies  of  in- 
dispensable  necessity,  which  could 
not  be  easily  obtained  elsewhere  ; 
and  aimed   at  making  Bermuda, 
St.  Johns,  and  Halifax,  places  of  de- 
posit,  for  the  supply  of  the  West 
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indies,  with  the  view  ofmonopo- 
liziag,  in  British  vessels,  the  longer 
Toymge  in  the  indirect  route  ;  the 
American  goTemment   refused  to 
accede  to  them,  and  proposed  as 
m  counter  project,  that  the  inter- 
conrve  should  be  established  upon 
the    following  terms: — 1st.    That 
the  list  of  aduiissable  articles  should 
be  the  same  for  the  West  Indies, 
Bermnda,  and  for  the  North  Ameri- 
cmn    provinces.      2d1y.  That    the 
doties    should  be  equalized,   and 
pmx^cularly,  that  no  higher  duties 
shookl  be  charged  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  than 
upon    similar    articles,  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country  or 
pUce. 

This  proposal  was  rejected,  on 
the  alleged  ground,  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  must  continue  to 
protect  the  productions  of  her 
northern  colonies  against  foreign 
competition.  It  was,  however, 
eatv  to  be  seen,  that  under  that 
pretence,  the  productions  of  the 
United  States  might  be  forced,  by 
coloDial  regulations,  to  obtain  ad- 
niMMQ  into  the  West  Indies, 
throogb  the  ports  of  the  northern 
cokMiies,  and  under  the  character 
of  cokmal  productions.  A  high 
diseriminatuig  duty  in  their  favour, 
veoM  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
Aaeriean  merchant  to  send  his 
caifD  to  Halifax,  or  Bermuda,  to 
be  iheie  re-^hipped  to  the  West 
ladies  m  Britiah  bottoms. 
7%e  rejection  of  this  proposition. 


consequently,  lefi  the  United  States 
no  option,  but  to  relinquish  the 
trade  to  British  shipping,  or  to  meet 
the  British  navigation  system  by 
similar  restrictions.  They  chose 
the  latter,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1820,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
all  intercourse  in  British  vessels, 
with  any  colony,  and  also,  the  im- 
portation of  all  colonial  productions, 
except  produced  in  the  colony  it- 
self from  which  they  were  imported. 
This  closed  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  shut  the  produce  of  the 
British  West  Indies  from  the 
American  market. 

The  operation  of  these  retalia- 
tory measures  upon  the  British 
islands  was  severely  felt,  both  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies, 
and  by  the  British  capitalist, 
whose  property  was  invested  in 
plantations,  or  in  the  West  India 
trade.  The  vast  amount  of  British 
capital  invested  there,  estimated  at 
70,000,000  sterling,  recommended 
the  condition  to  which  the  islands 
were  reduced  by  our  navigation 
system,  to  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nistry, and  after  permitting  them 
to  endure  its  effects  for  two  years, 
an  act  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment for  their  relief. 

By  this  act,  passed  June  24th, 
1822,  certain  enumerated  articles 
were  authorized  to  be  imported 
into  certain  colonial  ports,  in  ves- 
sels of  the  country  where  those 
articles  were   produced,   and  the 
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exportation  of  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  was  also  per- 
mitted in  foreign  vessels,  bonds 
being  given,  that  such  cargoes 
be  landed  in  the  coontry  to  which 
such  vessel  belonged. 

On  bread  stuffs,  live  stock,  and 
lumber,  articles  of  the  first  necessi- 
ty to  the  West  Indies,  when  im- 
ported from  any  foreign  country, 
an  average  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
was  imposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  their  importation  from 
the  British  provinces  in  North 
America.  To  British  vessels,  the 
same  privileges  were  given  as  to 
foreign,  and  they  were  permitted, 
in  addition,  to  trade  from  the  islands 
with  any  of  the  British  possessions 
in  America  or  Europe. 

This  provision  was  intended,  to 
give  them  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  circuitous  voyage. 

After  thus  prescribing  the  terms 
of  intercourse,  the  act  went  on  to 
authorize  the  king,  by  order  in 
council,  to  prohibit  this  trade  to  the 
vessels  of  all  countries,  where  the 
privileges  granted  by  that  act  to  fo- 
reign  shipping,  were  not  allowed  to 
British  vessels  trading  with  those 
countries. 

This  threat  of  prohibition, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Ameri- 
can  government  to  consider  atten- 
tively the  provisions  of  the  British 
act  ;  so  that  while  on  one  hand 
it  granted  to  British  vessels  tra- 
ding  with  the  colonies,  privile- 
ges similar  to  those  allowed  to  its 


own  vessels,  on  the  other,  it  might 
not  depart  from  that  system  of  re- 
ciprocity, to  which  it  had  adhered 
from  its  first  organization. 

According  to  the  navigation  laws 
of  the  two  countries,  after  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  the 
intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies  stood 
upon  the  following  basis,  viz  : 

American  vessels  might. trade 
with  certoiin  enumerated  ports  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  were  allowed 
to  import  directly  from  the  United 
States,  certain  articles  produced 
there  of  indispensable  necessity  to 
the  British  islands.  Upon  these 
cargoes,  however,  duties  averaging 
ten  per  cent,  were  laid  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  which  similar  car- 
goes, from  the  North  Americfiin  co- 
lonies, were  not  liable  ;  and  heavy 
discriminating  duties  wore  impo- 
sed, in  addition,  by  various  colonial 
legislatures,  so  as  tp  give  a  decided 
advantage  to  British  vessels,  and  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  United  States, 
through  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Bermuda.  Besides  this  advantage 
to  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain, 
there  was  a  still  greater,  given  by 
the  regulations  concerning  the  re- 
turn cargoes. .  American  vessels, 
upon  giving  bonds  to  land  their 
cargoes  in  the  United  States,  were 
allowed  to  load  with  eolonial  pro* 
duce  or  British  manufactures,  pay. 
ing  an  ad  valorem  export  duty  of 
4  or  5  per  cent.    British  vessels, 
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til  addition  to  this,  might  take  the 
ame  cargoes  to  any  other  posses- 
aoiis  of  Great  Britain,  in  America 
or  Europe* 

It  was  clear,  that  by  this  change 
in  its  policy,  the  British  govern- 
Bieot  aimed  at  three  objects — to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  the 
West  India  supplies  from  her  aor- 
them  colonies,  whether  produced 
there  or  obtained  from  the  United 
States ;  to  sustain  her  shipping  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  by  securing  to 
them,  exchisirely,  the  advantages 
of  the  combination  of  voyages  ; 
and  to  engrose  the  colonial  trade, 
by  hardening  American  vessels 
with  discriminating  duties,  imposed 
by  the  local  legislatures. 

The  government  of  the  United 
Scafet  perceived  this,  and  address- 
ed iiaelf  to  provide  counteractive 
neasores  to  protect  its  shipping, 
and  to  preserve  the  reciprocity  in 
trade,  which  formed  so  striking  a 
feature  in  its  conunercial  policy. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  May  6th,  1822,  opening 
the  pons  of  the  United  States  to 
Biitish  vessels  from  the  colonies, 
prohibited  the  importation  from  the 
West  Indies  of  any  articles  other 
than  the  produce  or  manufactures 
«f  the  West  Indies  ;  and  a  similar 
lotnction  was  extended  to  the  im- 
pottitioBs  fix>m  the  North  Ameri- 
can feioaies.  The  discriminating 
duty  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  conti- 
■Bed  10  be  levied  on  British  vessels 


from  the  colonies,  according  to  the 
existing  revenue  laws. 

These  provisions,  however,  did 
not  render  the  terms  of  intercourse 
exactly  reciprocal.  To  effect  that, 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  have  permitted  Bri- 
tish  vessels  to  enter  only  certain 
specified  ports  ;  to  bring  only  cer- 
tain enumerated  articles,  excluding 
some  of  the  chief  staple  productions 
of  the  islands  ;  and  on  the  enume- 
rated articles,  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  should  have  been  laid,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  duty  on  the 
same  articles  imported  from  otlier 
places.  The  retu0i  cargo  should 
have  been  burthened  by  some 
state  law,  with  an  export  duty  of 
'four  or  five  per  cent.;  and  the 
British  vessel  should  have  been 
requirisd  to  land  jhe  cargo  at  the 
port  for  which  she  should  clear  out. 
This  would  have  placed  the  navi- 
gation  laws  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, regulating  the  colonial  trade, 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity.  Bu{  such 
provisions  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  American  commer- 
cial system  ;  and  were,  moreover, 
beyond  the  powers  vested  in  the 
executive  of  the  United  States. 
Congress,  accordingly,  took  the 
subject  into  its  consideration  ;  and 
after  much  deliberation,  passed  the 
act  of  March  1st,  1823,  limiting 
the  permission  to  British  vessels, 
to  clear  out  for  the  colonies, 
to  such  as  should  have  come 
directly   from  soms  of  the  enu- 
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merated  ports.  This  law  con- 
fined  the  British  shipping  to  the 
direct  trade,  as  that  of  the  United 
States  had  been  by  the  British  na- 
vigation  acts  ;  and  it  offered  to  dis- 
card  all  discriminating  duties,  if 
Great  Britain  would  place  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States  upon 
the  same  footing  as  similar  pro* 
ductions  from  elsewhere. 

The  intercourse  was  thus  made 
as  nearly  reciprocal  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  allow.  The 
vessels  of  both  parties  were  con- 
fined to  the  direct  trade,  and  to 
meet  the  average  import  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  British  North  Arperi- 
ca,  and  the  export  duty  of  four  or 
five  per  cent.,  a  discriminating* 
tonnage  duty  of  ninety-four  cents 
on  British  vessels  was  retained. 

The  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington immediately  complained  of 
these  measures,  to  preserve  Ame- 
rican shipping  from  the  operation 
of  the  navigation  and  colonial  sys- 
tem of  his  government ;  and  he 
was  distinctly  assured,  that  the 
United  States  were  ready,  as  they 
always  had  been,  te  adjust  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  West  Indies 
upon  terms  of  reciprocity,  but  that 
they  should  continue  to  meet  re- 
striction by  restriction. 

An  order  by  the  king  in  council 
was  then  issued,  July,  1828,  impo- 
sing a  tonnage  duty  of  48.  3d.  on 
American  vessels  trading  with  the 
colonies,  for  the  puipose  of  coun- 


tervailing the  American  discrimina- 
ting tonnage  duty. 

This  left  the  British  import  and 
export  duties  without  any  counter- 
vailing measure  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  but  as  our  exports 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, .  all  these  impositions  were 
finally  borne  by  their  inhabitants ; 
and  Great  Britain  became  con- 
vinced, that  all  the  expenses  of 
this  commercial  warfare  were  paid 
by  her  own  subjects.  This,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  burdens  imposed  upon 
that  trade,  the  greatest  portion  of 
it  was  carried  on  in  American  ship, 
ping,  determined  the  British  go- 
vernment to  adopt  a  new  policy 
respecting  it.  This  determination 
was  evinced  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  July  5th,  1825. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  a  negotiation  had 
been  opened  at  London,  between 
the  two  governments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  this  long  dispute, 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 

In  this  negotiation,  their  respec- 
tive views  were  fully  developed. 
The  United  States  were  willing,  to 
remove  ail  discriminating  duties 
upon  the  vessels  of  both  parties 
trading  between  the  United  States 
and  the  colonies,  upon  condi- 
tion that  no  duties  should  be  levied 
upon  the  importations  into  the  colo- 
nies from  the  United  Stales,  wUch 
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«rete  DoC  levied  upon  the  same  ar. 
tides  fitNB  other  places,  including 
iOBWi— ions  of  Great  Britain  ; 
rectprocallyy  that  no  higher 
duties  ihoald  be  imposed,  upon  the 
Bmportatioos  firom  the  British  colo* 
■lies  into  the  United  States,  than 
upoo  similar  articles  from  other 
piaoes.  In  all  other  respects,  the 
naTigstion  acts  of  both  parties  were 
to  remain  as  before.  The  British 
ccMnnoiflsioners  (Messrs.  Huskisson 
said  Stratford  Canning)  were  wil- 
ling  to  accede  to  the  abolition  of 
the  cLscnminating  duties  ;  but  they 
decidedly  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  propositioo,  which  bound  them 
to  lay  no  discriminating  duty  in 
iKwaur  of  importations  from  their 
North  American  colonies. 

Tlial  is,  they  were  willing  to 
agree  to  a  csoTention,  which  should 
piace  the  intercourse  upon  the  foot- 
ing established   by  their  own  law 
of  June  24th,  1822.     They  defend. 
ed  their  objection  to  the  other  part 
of  the  proposition,  on  the  ground 
that  the  trade  between  their  differ- 
eal  colofiies  was  part  of  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  that  it  was  unprece- 
dented, to  require  a  foreign  govern- 
nKot  Co  relinquish  the  power  of 
protecting  its  own  shipping.     In 
making  this  objection,  the  British 
eomnisBioners  entirely  overlooked 
the  bet,  that  their  own  govem- 
mem  had  invariably  asserted,  that 
the  folsaies  were,  for  all  conmier- 
ciai  pnposes,  distinct  and  separate 


The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  alwaysf  been  willing  to 
consider  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  in  America  and  Europe 
as  one  empire,  and  to  agree  to  a 
convention,  placing  the  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  United  States 
on  a  strictly  reciprocal  basis,  i.  e. 
all  articles,  the  importation  of 
which  were  not  prohibited  by  the 
revenue  laws,  of  the  respective 
countries,  should  be  admitted  into 
all  the  ports  of  each  of  the  parties, 
upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they 
were  admitted  into  any  port.  This 
did  not,  however,  suit  the  views  of 
the  British  cabinet.  The  bread 
stuffs,  for  instance,  which  were  ne- 
cessary  to  the  West  Indies,  could 
not  be  admitted  into  her  European 
ports  without  an  alteration  of  her 
com  laws. 

It  therefore  demanded,  that  for 
some  purposes,  the  colonies  should 
be  considered  as  integral  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  while  for  others  they 
should  be  regarded  as  distinct 
and  separate.  When  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  request" 
ed  that  their  vessels  should  trade 
with  the  colonies  upon  the  same 
terms  as  with  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
quest was  met  with  the  assertion, 
that  they  were  distinct  possessions; 
and,  according  to  uniform  usage, 
ought  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
any  convention  regulating  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries ; 
but  when  the  United  States  require 
that  the  productions  of  tliese  dis- 
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tinct  and  separate  possessions, 
should  not  be  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  the  productions  of  their 
own  soil,  they  are  told ;  that  the 
trade  between  them  is  a  coasting 


Great  Britain,  and  af^er  endea'- 
vouring  to  fix  upon  some  method « 
by  which  the  trade  with  the  Britisfa 
colonies  might  be  made  exactly  re* 
ciprocal,  the  negotiation  was  sus- 


trade,   between  different  parts  of  pended  in  August,  1824,  with  an  ex« 

the  same  empire,  and  must  not  be  press  understanding,  that  it  was  to 

burdened  with   so  heavy  duties  as  be  resumed  at  an  early  period, 

are  laid  upon  the  foreign  trade.  The    present  administration    of 

By  thus  varying  the  character  of  the  federal   goveniment  found  the 

the  colonies,  to  suit   the  purposes  question  in  this  state,  upon  its  orga- 


of  the  argument,  the  British  go- 
vernment hoped  to  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing, without  discriminating 
duties,  an  intercourse  between  all 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
certain  enumerated  colonial  ports, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  .  the 
West  India  islands,  with  such  ar- 
ticles as  must  be  brought  from  the 
United  States.  The  import  duty, 
then  existing  in  favour  of  similar 
importations  from  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  would  operate  as  a 
bounty  upon  the  indirect  route,  and 
would  pay  the  expense  of  the  trans- 
portation from  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  reshipment  from  Cana- 
da  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  would 
secure  to  British  vessels  an  advan- 
tage, which  might  enable  them  to 
monopolize  that  trade,  and  thus 
prevent  the  growth  qf  a  marine, 
which  already  excited  the  uneasi- 


nization  in  March,  1825.  Mr.  Rush, 
who  had  conducted  the  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  was 
recalled,  pursuant  to  his  own  re- 
quest, and  Mr.  Rufus  King,  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
course  of  policy  adopted  by  this 
country  in  relation  to  this  trade, 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

On  his  passage  to  England,  Mr. 
King  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  oc- 
casioned by  the  voyage,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  renewing  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  on  the  27th  June 
and  5th  July,  1825,  within  four 
months  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  present  executive,  the  British 
government  passed  several  acts  for 
the  regulation  of  the  colonial  trade, 
by  which  a  new  policy  was  adopt- 
ed, in  relation  to  its  commerce  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Great 


ness  of  the  self-styled  mistress  of  Britain,  as  developed  by  her  cele- 

the  ocean.  brated  navigation  acts,  is  too  well 

The  government  of  the  United  known  to  call  for  any  particular 

States,  which  then  was  not  embar-  observations.     It  aimed   at  main- 

tassed  by  any  domestic  opposition,  taining  a  great  commercial  marine, 

refused  to  accede  to  these  views  of  by  a  monopoly  of  the    carrying 
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trade  between    Eingland    and   all 
parts  of  the  world.     After  enjoying 
the  effects  of  these  monopolizing 
acts  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
acquiring  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the   tonnage  of   Europe,  she 
found  other  nations  awakening  to 
a  just  perception  of  their  interests, 
and  that  her  restrictive  policy  be- 
gan to  provoke  retaliation.     It  was 
from  the  United  States,  that  this 
pohcy  met  with  the  first  serious  op- 
position.    Following  up  the  great 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  in* 
dependence,  the   federal  govern- 
ment, upon  its  organization,  adopt- 
ed a  uniform  system  of  commercial 
pohcy,  by  which,  according  to  the 
confession  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the 
British  parliament,  "  a  heavy  blow 


**  It  is  the  broad  principle,"  said 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  speech  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1826,  **upon  which  the  na- 
vigation system  of  this  country  was 
founded,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
motives  for  adopting  that  system 
were ;  first,  that  such  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  foreign  countries, 
as  does  not  devolve  to  British  ship- 
ping, should  be  divided  as  equally 
as  possible  amongst  other  maritime 
states,  and  not  engrossed  by  any 
one  of  them  in  particular  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  countries  entertaining 
relations  of  commerce  with  this 
country,  and  not  possessing  ship- 
ping of  their  own,  should  export 
their  produce  to  England  in  Bri- 
tish ships  only,  instead  of  employ- 


iras  aimed  at  the   navigation   of    ing  the  vessels  of  any  third  power." 


England." 

Aa  the  marines  of  other  coun- 
tries increased  in  importance,  the 
statesmen  of  England  perceived, 
that  her  ancient  policy  could  not 
preTent  other  governments  from 
protecting  their  own  shipping,  and 
their  navigation  system  was  modi- 
fied, with  the  view  of  hindering  any 
one  other  nation  from  engrossing 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  world.  They  sought  to 
check,  by  their  own  mercantile  re- 
golationSy  the  growth  of  any  mari- 
^me  power,  which  might  by  her 
single  strength  endanger  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  question  her  title  to  the 
Boremgaty  of  the  seas. 


The  rapid  and  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  shipping  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  could  not  but  excite  the 
jealous  alarm  of  a  government,  ac- 
tuated  by  such  principles.  The 
total  amount  of  their  tonnage  of 
every  description,  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  was 
201,562  tons.  At  the  close  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  it 
amounted  to  1,368,127  tons;  and 
since  that  period  there  had  been 
an  annual  increase,  until  it  amount- 
ed, in  1826,  to  1,534,190  tons. 
While  the  shipping  interest  of  this 
country  exhibited  such  undeniable 
proofs  of  its  strength  and  prospe- 
rity, that  of  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  decline.    The  tonnage  of  the 
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vessels  registered  in  her  American 
and  European  possessions,  amount, 
ed  in  1815,  to  2,681,276  tons.  The 
next  year  it  increased  to  2,783,943 
tons,  and  from  that  period  there  has 
been  a  gradual,  though  small  an- 
nual  diminution,  until  the  year 
1825,  when  it  amounted  only  to 
2,559,587  tons. 

In  this  progressive  diminution  of 
the  inequality  subsisting  between 
the  marine  of  the  two  countries, 
may  be  found  the  explanation  of 
the  hostile  commercial  policy, 
which  has  always  been  manifested 
by  Great  Britain  towards  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  and  especially  of  the  de- 
parture from  her  navigation  sys- 
tem by  the  acts  of  1825. 

The  British  government  found 
that  our  tonnage  was  fast  advanc- 
ing to  an  equality  with  her  own  ; 
that  in  the  violation  of  one  of  her 
fundamental  principles,  "it  was 
engrossing  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  navigation  of  the  world,"  and 
it  became  necessary  to  interpose 
some  obstacles  to  its  too  rapid  in- 
crease, although  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  try  a  new  experiment  for  the 
supply  of  the  West  India  islands, 
which,  if  successful,  would  secure 
to  British  vessels  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  trade,  undisturbed  by 
the  competition  of  the  United  States. 

By   the    emancipation  of   the 


South  American'  powers  from  a 
state  of  colonial  vassalage,  a  new 
and  extensive  field  was  thrown 
open  to  the  enterprise  and  com- 
merce of  civilized  nations. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States,  unrestrained  by  any  consi^ 
derations  of  respect  for  these  co- 
lonial relations,  which  so  strongly 
address  themselves  to  European 
prejudices  and  interests,  hasten, 
ed  to  recognise  their  indepen- 
dence,  as  soon  as  they  had  ma- 
nifested their  capability  of  main- 
taining it ;  and  entered  into  rela- 
tions of  commerce  with  them,  upon 
principles  of  reciprocity.  This  cir- 
cumstance determined  the  British 
cabinet,  in  its  commercial  views 
upon  this  hemisphere.  After  some 
ineffectual  efforts  to  induce  Spain 
to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  former  colonies,  she 
foUcrwed  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  and  entered  into  commer- 
cial relations  with  them  in  the 
spring  of  1825. 

The  principle  which  she  advan- 
ced in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, relative  to  the  recognition 
by  Spain  of  their  independence,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  her  syste- 
matic policy.  The  British  cabinet 
had  no  objection  to  an  agreement 
securing  for  a  limited  time,  a  (Mre- 
ference  to  the  navigation  of  Spain, 
in  the  ports  of  the  new  republics  ; 
and  when  the  existing  state  of  Spa- 
nish capital  and  navigation  is  ta- 
ken into  view,  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
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the  condusiony  that  the  British 
^TemmeDt  was  fully  convinced 
tkat  a  preference  by  treaty  to.  a 
timde  from  the  ports  of  Spain, 
-wooki  be  a  stipulation  in  favour  of 
Tr'^g^*^  subjects.  At  all  events,  it 
wcNdd  have  been  disadvantageous 
to  the  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  have  promoted 
tlM  success  of  the  other  part  of  the 
British  system,  by  preventing  any 
transatlantic  rival  from  engrossing 
too  great  a  share  of  the  American 
trade. 

Her  efibrts  to  bring  Spain  into 
these  riewftj  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  her  statesmen  were  conse- 
qnently  compelled  to  adopt  difier- 
eot  measures.  These  new  mea- 
sures were  promulgated  in  the  acts 
oC  27tk  of  June,  and  the  5th  of  J  uly, 
1825. 

By  these  laws,  the  ports  of 
Kingston,  Bridgetown,  Halifax, 
Quebec  and  Si.  John's,  were  made 
free  warehcnise  ports  ;  and  regula- 
tions were  adopted  for  the  re- 
pscfcing  of  the  goods  import- 
ed, with  the  view  of  making  these 
ports  places  of  depot  for  the 
supply  of  the  South  American  mar- 
ket  iHrh  British  manufactures,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  West 
ladies  with  the  produce  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  following  alterations  were 
thea  made  in  the  navigation  and  co- 
loaiali^em  of  Great  Britain.  All 
autidesfiMn  all  parts  of  the  world, 
(except  Asia,  beyond  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope)  except  salt  provisions, 
munitions  of  war,  books,  whale 
oil,  productions  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  were  admitted  into 
certain  enumerated  colonial  ports, 
in  vessels  of  the  country  where 
such  articles  were  produced  ;  and 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
the  colonies  was  permitted  in  fo- 
reign vessels,  direct  to  any  country 
in  Europe,  Africa,  or  in  the  Medi^ 
terranean,  to  which  the  said  ves- 
sel belonged.  Permission  was  also 
given  for  the  inland  importation  of 
all  produce  into  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
might  be  lawfully  imported  by  sea. 

This  participation  in  the  colonial 
trade  was,  however,  declared  to  be 
granted  only  on  these  conditions, 
viz. :  to  the  vessels  of  such  powers 
having  colonies,  as  shall  grant  like 
privileges  to  British  vessels  trading 
with  their  colonies  ;  and  to  the  ves- 
sels of  powers  having  no  colonies, 
only  upon  condition  that  the  ves- 
sels of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, be  placed  in  their  ports  upon 
the  footing  of  thecnost  favoured  na- 
tion. 

This  unequal  and  invidious  (dis- 
tinction in  favour  of  the  colonial 
powers,  was  obviously  aimed  at 
the  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  adroitly  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  commercial 
dispute  between  them  and  Great 
Britain.  The  colonial  powers  of 
Europe  had  no  means  of  carrying 
on  a  trade  with  the  British  West 
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Indies  ;  they  could  not  supply 
them  with  live  stock,  lumber,  nor 
bread  stuffs ;  nor  would  the  low 
prices  of  their  produce  justify  a 
trade  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
return  cargo*. 

-  The  new  Ameiican  states  had  nei- 
ther colonies  nor  shipping,  and  the 
condition  upon  which  they  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  a 
trade,  that  from  the  state  of  their 
marine,  must  be  chiefly  carried  on 
in  British  vessels,  was  the  ezten- 
sion  to  those  vessels  in  their  ports 
of  the  privileges  of  the  most  fa- 
voured  nation. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  were 
inoperative  upon  European  and 
upon  American  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  country,  however,  they  had  a 
direct  reference,  and  deemed  to 
have  been  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  terminating  the  contest 
for  the  colonial  trade  in  favour  of 
England,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
by  her  own  legislation,  the  princi- 
pies  of  her  navigation  system.  If 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  accorded  to  her  shipping 
from  the  colonies,  the  privileges  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  in  all  their 
ports,  it  would  have  been  conce- 
ding  to  Great  Britain  the  whole 
question,  so  long'  the  subject  of 
controversy  between  them. 

The  advantages  of  the  circuitous 
route,  would  have  been  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  British  vesseb.  The 
indirect   supply  of    the    islands, 


through  Canada  and  New  ] 
wick,  would  have  been  encou 
by  discriminating  duties,  in 
of  produce  exported  from 
provinces  ;  and  the  greater 
of  the  transportation  of  <^ 
supplies  secured  to  British 
ping.  Besides,  the  distlnctioi 
between  colonial  powers  and 
without  colonies  ;  or,  in 
words,  between  Europeai 
American  nations,  was  deg 
to  the  character,  and  deti 
from  the  equality  and  indeper 
of  all  the  states  in  thishemis 
To  the  conditions  of  these  d* 
vigation  acts,  the  United 
could  not  accede,  without 
up  the  commercial  policy,  i 
rately  adopted,  and  never  de 
from  since  the  organization  < 
government.  It  was  accoi 
determined  to  resume  the  m 
tion  suspended  in  1824,  w 
view  of  arranging  the  terms 
intercourse,  by  an  agreemej 
tually  satisfactory,  instead  < 
fering  it  to  depend  upon  reta 
and  hostile  legislation,  wbi 
perience  had  proved  to  be  t< 
to  engender  an  unfriendly  f 
and  an  encroaching  dispositi 

With  this  view,  the  senate 
United  States,  in  the  first  s 
of  the  nineteenth  congress,  de 
it  to  be  inexpedient  to  legisli 
this  subject. 

This  course  was  also  rei 
necessary,  by  the  difficulty  c 
perly  understanding  the  nu 
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of  the  British  acts,  and  the  impos- 
iibihty  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
explanation  from  the  public  officers 
of  that  power  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  as  to  the  precise  extent  of 
phTileges,  to  which  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States  would  be 
eoritJed,  or  even  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  5th, 
1825,  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
▼essels  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  first,  construed  it  to  ex. 
tend  to  the  intercourse  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  declared  the  ports 
of  that  proi^ioce'to  be  shut  against 
American  vest^els  ;  the  British 
mioiner  at  Washington  declared, 
that  be  was  unadvised  of  any 
lach  intention  on  the  part  of  his 
government;  and  the  order  of 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  revoked. 

Mr.  Canning  construed  the  act 
to  open  to  foreign  vessels,  whether 
American  or  European,  the  trade 
between  the  British  colonies  and 
European  countries,  other  than  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Lord 
StowaU,  sitting  in  the  high  court  of 
admiialry,  decides  directly  the  re- 
verse, and  declares  the  trade,  to 
be  confined  to  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  country  for  which  they 
ihall  clear  out.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ctaning  was  founded  upon  an 
ttubignous  expression,  in  the  pre- 
unble  to  the  4th  section  of  the 
act  of  Jaiy  5th ;  by  which  foreign 
^PP'H   were    permitted   to   ex- 


port goods  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries;  that  of  Lord  Stowell  on 
the  express  provisions  of  the  act 
of  27th  June,  to  which  that  pream- 
ble alludes,  and  confiniog  that  per- 
mission to  a  direct  trade  to  the 
country,  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longs. In  the  midst  of  this  obscu- 
rity, and  with  these  ambiguities  be- 
fore them,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  addressed  itself  to 
the  British  government,  for  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  its  meaning, 
and  with  the  view  of  settling  thb 
dispute,  by  an  agreement  upon 
terms  of  equality  and  reciprocity* 

Regurdiiig  these  new  navigation 
acts,  as  a  departure  from  the  rigour 
of  the  colonial  system ;  although 
they  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  mari- 
time monopoly,  it  felt  desirous  of 
manifesting  its  disposition  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  and  offered  to  place 
the  intercourse  with  the  colonies 
upon  the. following  basis:  viz.  to 
abolish  all  discritninating  duties  on 
both  sides^— to  waive  the  demand 
that  the  produce  pf  the  United 
States  should  be  admitted  into  the 
islands,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
the  produce  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  excepting,  however,  from 
this  stipulation,  our  produce  de- 
scending the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Sorrell ;  and  finally,  to  insist  on  par- 
ticipating in  all  trade,  between  the 
British  colonies  and  such  foreign 
countries  as  British  vessels  are 
permitted  to  trade  with.  To  pre- 
vent any  objection  to  this  proposi. 
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tion,  on  the  score  that  it  was  not 
reciprocal,  an  offer  was  made  to 
abolish  all  restrictions,  and  to  per- 
mit  the  vessels  of  both  parties  to 
participate,  upon  equal  terms,  in  all 
intercourse  between  their  respec- 
tive dominions  and  other  countries, 
which  was  not  proliibited  by  their 
laws. 

These  propositions  so  far  acce- 
ded to  the  proposal  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1824,  to  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  as  to  leave  but  little 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government,  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment  of  the  whole  controversy. 
While  they  agreed  to  the  protec- 
tion,  by  discriminating  duties  of 
the  bona  fide  productions  of  the 
North  American  colonies;  they 
guarded  the  shipping  interest  of 
the  United  States  by  stipulating, 
that  this  provision  should  not  be 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  productions  of  the  United 
States  exported  through  Canada. 
The  argument  of  the  British  go- 
vernment was  thus  fully  met,  and 
by  refusing  to  agree  to  this  limita- 
tion, it  would  show,  that  under  the 
pretence  of  protecting  domestic  pro- 
ductions,  it  sought  to  encourage  the 
transportation  of  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies 
by  the  indirect  route. 

These  instructions  were  given  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  June  19th,  1826.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  En- 
glish  shipping  interest  had  become 
clamorous,  on  account  of  the  com- 


petition of  foreign  shipping,  under 
the  new  navigation  acts ;  and  the 
ministry  were  obhged  to  recede 
from  the  principles  of  these  acts, 
so  far  as  they  appHed  to  the  United 
States,  the  country  from  whose 
commercial  competition  they  had 
suffered  the  most. 

The  deep  alarm  which  was 
manifested  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, at  the  entire  faDure  of  all  its 
efforts,  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  reciprocal  system  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  favourite  interest, 
is  well  depicted  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, just  before  the  issuing  of  the 
order  in  council,  dosing  the  colo- 
nial ports  against  American  ship- 
ping. All  their  measures  had  prov- 
ed ineffectual.  American  vessels 
had  been  excluded  from  the  colo- 
nial  trade.  This  produced  on  our 
part,  the  discriminating  tonnage 
duty,  and  finally  our  own  ports 
were  shut  against  British  vessels 
coming  from  the  colonies.  The 
northern  colonies  were  then  thrown 
open,  in  order  to  secure  the  great- 
er share  of  the  transportation, 
by  the  indirect  route.  This  caus- 
ed a  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion  of  any  British  colonial  pro- 
duce, except  directly  imported 
from  the  place  of  its  growth. 
The  colonial  ports  were  then 
opened  to  American  vessels,  but 
they  were  confined  to  the  direct 
trade.  Our  ports  were  opened  to 
British  vessels  from  the  colonies. 
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and  ibey  also  were  confined  to  the 
direct  trade.  The  duty  in  faTour 
of  produce  imported  from  the  nor- 
Chem  colonies,  was  met  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  discriminating  ton- 
nage duty. 

In  ail  these  different  stages  of 
the  contest,  the  skill  and  economy 
of  the  American  navigator  had  pre- 
Tailed,  and  the  British  government 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  con- 
fees  their  superiority,  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  to  secure  the  pre- 
dominancy of  its  marine. 

This  detennination  was  evinced 
by  the  order  ia  council,  of  the  27th 
July,  1826,  published  immediately 
upcMi  the  arriyal  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
and  before  he  had  presented  his 
credentials,  closing  the  .colonial 
pofts  against  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  conditions  of  the 
act  of  July  5th,  1825,  were  com- 
plied with. 

The  British  cabinet  well  knew, 
that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  requested  information 
concerning  the  extent  of  that  act, 
and  whether  it  was  applicable  to 
their  trade  with  the  colonies.  It 
knew  that  the  very  expression  of 
**  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
natioo,^  was  ambiguous;  inasmuch 
as  it  might  mean,  the  best  footing 
upon  which  those  nations  were 
placed,  that  paid  no  equivalent ;  or 
the  footing  for  which  an  equivalent 
was  |itid,  paying  the  like  equiva- 
lent nere  were  other  difiiculties, 
in  the  way  of  complying  with  the 


conditions  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  could  be  removed  only  by  a 
free  and  mutual  interchange  of 
opinions  ;  and  Mr.  Canning,  the 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  had 
been  informed  by  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Vaughan,  datpd  the  22d  of 
March,  of  that  year,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  were 
about  to  furnish  instructions  to 
their  minister  at  London,  to  recom- 
mence the  negotiation  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
peremptory  manner  in  which  this 
order  was  issued,  evinced  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  forestall  any  negotiation  ; 
and  to  exclude  the  United  States 
from  a  trade,  to  which  it  was  willing 
to  admit  the  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, rather  than  to  arrange  the 
matter  upon  fair  and  equal  terms. 
Besides,  it  was  well  known  that 
congress,  which  was  not  then  in  ses- 
sion, and  would  not  meet  until  after 
the  time,  when  the  colonial  porta 
were  declared  to  be  shut,  had  the 
sole  constitutional  power  to  accede 
tQ  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament. 

It  was  therefore  requiring  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to 
comply  with  what  was  virtually  im- 
possible ;  and  the  order  could  not 
be  regarded,  otherwise  than  aa 
evincing  the  determination  of  Great 
Britain,  to  revert  to  her  ancient 
system  of  monopoly  and  exclu- 
sion. 
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This  order  produced  a  corres- 
pondeace  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, which  will  be  found  among 
the  public  documents  in  this  vo- 
lume. In  these  letters  the  nature 
of  the  colonial  trade  is  fullv  dis- 
cussed,  and  the  different  views  of 
the  respective  parties  concerning  it 
clearly  developed. 

Great  Britain  assorts,  that  to 
allow  foreign  vessels  to  participate 
in  the  colonial  trade  upon  any 
terms,  is  a  boon. 

That  that  trade  is  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  that  it  should  be  regulated 
solely  by  the  laws  of  the  party 
owning  the  colonies  ;  and  that  a 
counteractive  measure,  prohibiting 
her  vessels  from  clearing  out,  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  Slates  for 
British  ports  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  is  an  injury,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  spirit  of  the  convention  of 
1815. 

The  United  States  admit  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  re- 
gulations,  opening,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  colonial  trade  ;  but 
contend,  that  it  is  a  right,  which 
applies  equally  to  the  trade  with 
her  possessions  in  Europe  ;  and 
that  it  is  their  right  to  determine, 
whether  the  terms  proposed  for 
the  regulation  of  their  intercourse 
with  her  colonies,  as  well  as  with 
her  European  possessions,  are  ad- 
vantageous for  them  to  accept. 
The  ordinary  principles  upon  which 
an  exclusion  from  the  colonial 
trade  is  justified,  are  not  applica- 


ble  to  an  American  state.     They 
apply  solely  to  European  nations. 
Their  object   was,  to  appropriate 
the  commerce   and  resources    of 
this  continent  to  their  own  use  ; 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  Ameri- 
can  possessions  of  other  powers, 
was  amply  repaid,  by  their  undis- 
turbed monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
their  own  colonies.     To  the  A  me* 
rican  states  no  such  equivalent  ^ad 
been  offered  ;  and    consequently, 
the  colonial  system  to  them  stood 
only  on  the  ground  of  an  unjust, 
though   ancient  monopoly.     They 
had  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  and 
owed  it  no  respect.     Besides,  even 
the  principles  of  this  system,  par- 
tial as  they  were,  went  no  farther, 
than  to  e:i(clude  foreign  nations  from 
participating  in  the  trade,  between 
the  parent  country  and  her  colo- 
nies.    They  did  not  justify  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  commerce,  between 
the  colonies  and  other  countries. 
The      colonial     powers    of    Eu- 
rope   possessed  the   materials,   of 
a    mutually     advantageous    com- 
merce with  the   American  settle- 
ments, in  nearly  an  equal  degree  ; 
and  they   all  afforded  a  tolerably 
good  market  for  the  productions  of 
the  colonies..    The  colonial  system 
went  no  farther,  than  to  confine  the 
trade  of  each  country  to  its  own 
colonies.     It  did  not  aim,  at  mono- 
polizing\he  trade/ between  its  colo- 
nies  and  other  countries.     When, 
therefore,  it  was  applied  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States 
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iod  the  Weet  Indies,  it  assumed  a 
Dew  and  more  offensive  shape*  It 
sought  to  engross  a  trade  between 
these  parties,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
third  party,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  materials  of  that 
commerce  consisted  in  exports, 
which  Great  Britain  would  not  buy 
from  her  colonics,  and  in  imports 
which  she  could  Dot  supply.  To  in- 
sist then,  upon  monopolizing  that 
trade  in  her  own  shipping,  by  her 
own  navigation  acts,  was  a  preten- 
sion, revohing  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  ofiensive  to  our  ua- 
tiooai  character.  It  was  renewing 
her  claims  to  enforce  her  old  navi- 
gatioD  and  colonial  system,  against 
the  United  States.  It  was  revert- 
ing, to  that  system  of  monopoly  of 
the  trade  and  resources  of  this  con- 
tiaent,  from  which  the  declaration 
of  independence  was  the  first  de- 
parture,  and  which  had  been  uni- 
fonnly  resisted  by  the  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  renewal 
of  these  offensive  claims,  was  pe- 
culiarly inapt  and  ill  chosen. 

Other  nations  were  compelled, 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  colonial 
Itws.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
countries  on  this  continent,  had  be- 
come  independent  states.  llie 
Yestem  hemisphere  was  exalted 
to  «Q  equality  with  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  Great  Britain  alone 
pretended  to  enforce  the  antiqua- 
ted principles,  and  offensive  pre- 
tensiaosof  the  colonial  system. 


AAer  a  short  discussion,  Mr. 
Canning  closed  the  correspondence 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  again  drawn  into  a  discussion  of 
topics,  already  more  than  sufficient- 
ly debated ;  and  aflerwards  he  was 
said  to  have  boasted  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  he  had  *'had  the 
last  word."  This  taunting  ex- 
pression,  however,  he  disclaimed 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  stating 
that  his  remark  was,  *^  that  it  was 
his  interest,  that  the  discussion 
should  be  closed,  as  he  had  had  the 
last  word." 

The  correspondence,  between  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  this  subject 
was  now  terminated,  and  the  inter- 
diction of  the  colonial  trade  to 
American  vessels  went  into  effect. 
This  termination  of  the  dispute, 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration,  to  assume 
a  new  ground  of  attack;  and  it  forth- 
with proceeded,  to  condemn  the 
whole  course  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  delicate  controversy. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  which  a  government  has  to 
perform,  to  conduct  its  controver- 
sies with  other  governments  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  preserve  its 
own  self  respect,  and  while  it  pro- 
tects the  great  national  interests, 
to  sustain  the  claims  of  its  citizens 
engaged  in  foreign  conunerce  to 
their  entire  satisfaction. 
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The  temporary  interests  of  cer. 
tain  portions  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity,  are  oflen  brought  into  col- 
lision  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  country,  and  any  suspension 
of  their  gains,  even  for  the  general 
benefit,  is  submitted  to  with  an  ill 
grace.  They  are  too  apt  to  believe, 
that  their  own  government  has 
been  unreasonable,  and  that  greater 
sacrifices  might  have  been  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a 
trade,  which  in  their  estimation 
was  vitally  important.  This  dispo- 
sition creates  among  a  portion  of 
the  trading  community,  materials, 
of  which  the  opposition  in  this  go- 
vernment has  always  been  prompt 
to  avail  itself;  and  the  opposition  to 
the  present  administration,  eagerly 
sought,  to  render  the  discontent  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  colonial 
trade,  subservient  to  their  political 
designs. 

The  interested  feelings  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  colonial  trade,  would 
naturally  enlist  them  against  an 
administration,  which,  they  might 
be  easily  led  to  believe,  had  depriv- 
ed them  of  a  lucrative  traffic  ;  and 
every  effort  was  made,  to  throw 
the  blame  of  its  loss  on  the  Ameri- 
can  government.  It  was  accus- 
ed, of  having  neglected  to  im- 
prove  the  favourable  moment  of 
terminating  the  negotiation;  and 
its  wish,  of  arranging  the  terms 
of  the  intercourse  with  the 
islands  by  a  mutual  agreement, 
was  imputed  to   an   undue  fond- 


ness for  diplomacy.  In  his  open* 
ing  message,  the  president  brief* 
ly  laid  before  congress  the  state 
of  the  controversy,  together  with 
the  correspondence  between  the 
two  governihents,  and  recom- 
mended the  subject  to  its  deliberate 
attention. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  the  com* 
mittee  on  commerce  in  the  senate, 
to  which  this  subject  was  referred, 
made  an  elaborate  report,  justify- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  the 
American  government ;  but  recom- 
mending, from  conciliatory  mo- 
tives, a  repeal  of  the  discriminating 
duties,  and  of  the  restriction  of  Bri* 
tish  vessels  to  the  direct  voyage. 
These  terms,  however,  were  offer- 
ed, only  upon  condition,  that  satis- 
factory  proof  should  be  afforded  to 
the  President  previous  to  the  ensu* 
ing  October,  that  American  ves- 
sels were  subjected,  in  the  British 
islands,  to  no  higher  duties  nor 
charges  than  British  vessels  ;  and 
that  American  vessels  might  ex- 
port from  the  islands,  to  any  part 
of  the  world  other  than  the  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain,  any  ar- 
ticles which  British  vessels  might 
export  to  the  same  place.  Unless 
evidence  of  that  sort  should  be  pro- 
duced, the  ports  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  closed,  against  all 
vessels  coming  by  sea  from  any 
British  possessions  not  included  in 
the  commercial  convention.  A 
bill,  carrying  these  principles  into 
effect,  was  also  reported  by  the 
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comiiiittee.     The  opposition 
to  the  administration  immediately 
attacked   this  bill,   and  arraigned 
tke  conduct  of  the  government  as 
imbecile  and  deficient  in  sagacity. 
Iliey  charged  it  with  having  adked 
lurcaflooable  terms  of  the  British 
^remment ;  and  Gen.   Smith,  of 
JfaiyUmd,  offered  an  amendment, 
repemling  the   discriminating  ton* 
WMM^  duty  OQ  British  vessels,  and 
MMpending  the   operation  of   the 
acta  of  coogreas  of  1818, 1820,  and 
of  1833,  uittil  the  dlst  of  Decem- 
ber,  1827.     By   this  amendment, 
the  ground  cootended  for  by  our 
goremment,  was  wholly  relinquish- 
ed.    The  contest  in  behalf  of  our 
shipping  interest   was    given  up. 
The  drcttitous  route  was  opened  to 
Bntisli  ittmJM  without  an  equiva- 
leal ;  and  the  navigation  system  of 
the  United  States,  as  established  by 
the  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  was 
ahohihedj  without  asking  any  terms 
friNa  oar  commercial  rivals.     In 
addition  to  this  departure  from  the 
aoiform    policy     of  the    govern- 
the    proposed    amendment 
i^ahle  to  another  objection.     It 
so  drawn  as  to  revive  the  act 
of  1828,  after  the  31st  of  Decem- 
her ;  but  not  so  as  to  revive  the 
acts  of  1818  and  1820,  by  which 
the  restrictive  measures  of  Great 
Bikain,    respecting   the    colonial 
trade,  were  retaliated.    Those  acts 
having  been  suspended  by  the  act 
of  1883;  would  continue,  conse- 
^eoCij,  to  be  suspended  after  the 


revival  of  that  act,  and  some  new 
step,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government,  would  be  necessary  to 
place  our  navigation  on  a  fair  foot- 
ing, unless  the  British  government 
receded  from  its  ground. 

This  amendment  was  advocated 
by  the  senators  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration, who  contended  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  recede 
from  the  ground  it  had  assumed, 
and  that  a  conciUatory  offer  should 
be  made  to  the  British  government* 

Mb.  Smith,  of  Md.  undertook  to 
give  a  history  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  colonial  trade,  and 
condemned  the  government  for  its 
conduct  .in  the  negotiation.  He 
defended  the  principles  assumed 
by  Mr.  Canning,  as  to  the  distinct 
character  of  the  colonial  trade,  and 
thought  that  the  administration  had 
lost  a  most  valuable  branch  of  com- 
merce by  its  own  fault.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  act  of  1823,  and  said 
it  passed  without  congress  being 
aware  of  the  real  import  of  the 
term  **  elsewhere."  It  was  an  act 
of  the  administration,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation of  1824  was  conducted 
conformably  to  its  principles, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  were  imtena- 
ble. 

He  did  not  approve  of  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  these  difficuhies  by 
negotiation,  but  prefdrred  meeting 
the  British  acts  by  legislation. 
This  would  have  been  done  at  the 
last  session,  had  there  been  time. 
It  was  not  done,  and  the  British 
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government,  offended  at  our  not 
complying  with  their  termd,  closed 
the  colonial  ports  against  our  com- 
merce. He  also  objected  to  the 
bill,  that  it  left  open  all  the  inland 
trade  with  the  British  colonies, 
though  he  doubted  whether  any 
law  could  prevent  that  trade.  The 
substitute  which  he  offered  to  the 
bill  he  regarded,  precisely  such  a 
bill  as  should  have  been  passed  last 
session.  It  would  have  saved  much 
trouble,  and  relieved  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  necessity  of  ne- 
gotiating. We  then  stood  on  high 
ground,  but  now  we  were  reduced 
to  offer  to  Great  Britain  what  she 
offered  to  us  last  year.  The  sub- 
stitute  offers  it  in  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory  manner.  If  she  accept  it, 
well ;  if  not,  she  will  show  that  she 
means  to  exclude  us  from  the  trade 
altogether.* 

Mr.  SiLSBEE  thought  the  dif- 
ference between  the  bill  and  the 
substitute,  to  consist  in  the  time 
when  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
should  be  closed,  and  that  the  bill 
stated  distinctly,  that  the  ports 
should  be  closed,  while  the  substi- 
tute only  lefl  the  British  govern- 
ment to  infer  that  they  would  be 
closed,  and  that  ulterior  measures 
would  be  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
This  want  of  explicitness  he  re- 
garded as  an  objection  to  the  sub- 
stitute. Whenever  a  foreign  coun- 
try has  placed  an  interdiction  on 
our  trade,  by  high  duties,  they 
have  been  met  by  countervailing 


duties.  The  substitute,  however, 
so  far  from  proposing  such  a  course, 
throws  the  whole  matter  open,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  Great  Britain 
to  remove  her  restrictions,  by  the 
indefinite  character  of  our  act,  and 
the  failure  on  our  part  to  take  any 
retaliatory  measures.  To  him  it 
was  questionable,  whether  Great 
Britain  would  take  any  notice  of 
our  act,  if  some  cdtemative  were 
not  adopted. 

He  did  not  fear  the  loss  of  the 
trade,  even  if  retaliatory  measures 
were  adopted.     The   products   of 
the  United  States  were  necessary 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  would  find 
their  way  to  the  market  by  an  indi. 
rect  route,  if  the  direct  intercourse 
was  prohibited.     The  ports  have 
been  occasionally  opened  to  our 
vessels,  ever  since  our  independ- 
ence,  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
British  government,   because  our 
productions  were  necessary,    and 
difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  an  indirect  supply.     This  was 
not  then  regarded  as  a  boon,  but  as 
an  act  of  necessity ;  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  acting 
upon  that  opinion,  had  met  Great 
Britain  upon  equal  terms,  closing 
our  ports  when  she  closed  hers,^ 
and  in  every  instance  demanding 
reciprocity.     He  regretted  that  we 
had  failed  in  settling  this  disagree- 
able  question  by  convention,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way 
in  which  an  arrangement  could  be 
satisfactorily  made.    The  whole  o^ 
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the  points  could  be  more   easily 
collected  into  a   focus  by  treaty, 
than  by  separate  acts,  which  might 
want  explanation,  and  not  at  once 
convey  the  desired  understanding. 
This  ha?ing   failed,  congress  was 
called    upon   to    legislate    farther 
upon  the  subject.     He  trusted  that 
its  efforts  might  not  prove  unavail- 
ing.    Although  Great  Britain  had 
endeavoured  to  advdnce  her  nor- 
thern colonies  at  our  expense,  and 
to  impair  our  commercial   prospe- 
rity ;  he  hoped  that  by  firm  and  mild 
measures,  we  should  be  able  to  re- 
tain,  ifaoi  to  advance  our  present 
condition.     Thinking,  that  the  re- 
sult desired  was  to  be  reached  by  a 
frank  and  manly  course,  and  that 
oar  terms  both  in  case  of  a  removal 
of  her  restrictions,  and  of  their  con- 
tinaanee,  ought  to  be  presented  in 
uy  biJJ,   which   congress   should 
pass  upon  the  subject,  he  should 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana, 
said  that  his  duty,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  defending  the  bill, 
was  rendered  more  difRcult,  by  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  That  gentle, 
man  had  distinctly  stated,  a  few 
minutes  previous  to  the  debate,  that 
he  approved  of  the  bill,  and  would 
sustain  it  in  the  senate.  He  felt 
therefore  much  surprised  at  his 
niotioo  to  strike  the  interdict  from 
the  bill ;  nnd  his  astonishment  was 
not  diminished  by  the  studied  and 


premeditated  nature  of  his  attack 
upon  the  bill  and  the  report. 

He  had  placed  his  amendment 
upon  the  ground,  that  this  country 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  some 
act  of  conciliation  was  due  from  us. 

He  (Mr.  J.)  thought  otherwise. 
It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of 
this  country,  to  regulate  the  terms 
of  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  upon  terms  of  equa- 
lity and  reciprocity  ;  to  meet  them 
in  every  act  of  friendship  or  hosti- 
lity, and  to  be  governed  by  an  ex- 
act scale  of  justice. 

Such  were  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  celebrated  report  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1803,  which  con- 
tains the  great  system  of  recipro- 
city, adopted  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  He  hoped  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  his 
friends,  would  look  to  those  princi- 
ples as  their  guide,  and  not  to  tem- 
porary expedients :  to  meet  Great 
Britain  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  by  humiliating  his 
country  before  her.  Let  him  re- 
member, that  submission  never  set 
bounds  to  encroachment — that  free 
trade  is  not  the  proper  return  for 
restriction  and  prohibition ;  and 
will  not  produce  their  repeal. 
These  principles  were  violently  op- 
posed  in  their  day,  and  by  argu- 
ments similar  to  his  own.  They 
have  been  adhered  to  until  now, 
and  by  abandoning  them,  we  de- 
grade the  country,  destroy  our  cha- 
racter for  consistent  policy,  yield 
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up  the  trade,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  controlling  it — in  the  vain  hope 
of  operating  on  British  magnani- 
mity. 

Mr.  Johnston  then  reviewed  the 
history  of  this  controversy,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
administration,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  up  to  that  time, 
there  was  no  error,  except  a  com- 
mon  error  of  restriction  on  both 
sides,  a  mutual  error,  arising  from 
too  much  attention  to  the  means 
of  legal  protection  of  what  should 
be  lefl  open  to  the  competition  of 
skill  and  enterprise. 

Shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  administration, 
a  negotiation  on  that  subject  had 
been  closed,  and  propositions  mu- 
tually exchanged,  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  negotiation  was 
to  be  renewed.     The  present  se- 
cretary of  state,  on  coming  into 
office,  found  himself  obhged  to  pre- 
pare voluminous  instructions    for 
various    ministers,     and,    among 
others,  to  the  minister  at  London, 
on  the  slave  convention,  the  north 
eastern  boundary,  the  north  west 
coast,  the   navigation  of    the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  colonial  trade. 
Instructions  were  given  on  some  of 
these  subjects,  and  full  powers  on 
all.     The  slave  convention,  being 
the  most  pressing,  was  first  attend- 
ed to  ;  but  on  the  colonial  ques- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  important 
to  settle  it  definitively,  the  secre- 
tary   of   state,   unwilling    to    act 


solely  on  his  own  judgment;  sought 
information  from  the  most  distin- 
guished commercial  men  in  the 
country  ;  and  among  them,  from 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  him- 
self :  and  I  ask  him,  if  he  does  not 
know,  that  the  delay  so  much  com- 
plained of,  did  proceed  from  the 
desire  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion, so  as  to  enable  this  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  vie>vs  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  without  compro- 
mitting  our  navigating  interests  ? 

Besides,  tfie  acts  of  1825,  which 
were  passed  afler  our  minister  had 
left  this  country  for  London,  entire- 
ly changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
would  have  rendered  any  instruc- 
tions, founded  upon  the  then  exist- 
ing  laws,  entirely  inapplicable. 

He  could  not  discover,  in  any  of 
the  transactions  connected  with 
this  subject,  any  thing  to  impair  his 
confidence  in  the  government  of 
his  country,  or  to  diminish  his  be- 
lief in  its  justice  and  liberality ; 
and  he  did  not  envy  the  senator 
from  Maryland  the  ungracious 
task  he  had  undertaken,  of  putting 
his  own  country  in  the  wrong — a 
task  painful  to  his  pride  and  pa- 
triotism, in  proportion  as  he  may 
esteem  himself  successful  in  the 
effort. 

It  is  said,  that  the  interdict  con- 
tains a  menace,  and  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  act  under  a  menace 
of  coercion.  The  interdict  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  her  own 
acts.     She  knew  that  by  a  standi 
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ing  law  of  this  country,  it  was  made 
tbe  doty  of  the  president,  to  close 
our  ports  whenever    she    closed 
hers.     By  excluding  our  vesseb 
firom  her  colonial  ports  while  she 
opened  diem  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  she  exposed  herself  to  this 
act  of  retaliation.     It  was  the  ne- 
ceasary  effect  of  her  own  law.     If 
Tiewed,  therefore,  as  a  menace,  it 
has  existed  since  1823,  and  would 
require  a  new  act  of  legislation  to 
prereol  its  operation.  With  a  view 
to  prevent  this  offensive  retaliation, 
we  propose  to  suspend   this   act 
untii  tbe  30th  of  September,  to  al- 
low Great  Britain  time  to  determine 
on  her  course.     We  all  agree  that 
the  terms  are  liberal,  and  that  we 
can  offer  nothing  more  ;    and  that 
if  she  refuses,  an  interdict   must 
foUow.    It  is  a  simple  question  of 
time.     In  his  opinion,  the  interdic- 
tion should  have  followed  instantly 
upoa  theirs.    Their  colonies  would 
then  have  immediately  felt  its  ef- 
fect, while  our  trade  would  have 
scarcely  suffered  from  the  derange- 
nead.     Our   vessels  would  have 
merdy  changed  the  direction  of 
tlietr  voyages. 

By  tbe  amendment,  our  ports  are 
lefl  open  during  the  whole  year  to 
British  vessels.  They  will,  conse- 
qioently,  supply  their  colonies,  and 
deprive  our  vessels  not  only  of  the 
cokMual  trade,but  of  that  trade  which 
would  grow  out  of  the  suppression  of 
the  direct  intercourse.  On  the  1st  of 


January,  their  colonies  will  be  sup- 
plied for  six  months ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  period,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  supplies  of  Canada,  and 
two  years  will  elapse  before  they 
will  in  any  way  feel  the  effect  of 
our  interdict.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  vessels  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  or  be  compelled  to 
enter  on  other  pursuits.  In  fine, 
the  postponement  for  one  year  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  entire  loss, 
and  is  an  abandonment  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  interest.  The  in- 
terdict proposes  to  do  prospective- 
ly, what  Great  Britain  has  already 
done.  It  proposes  to  suspend  for 
six  months,  the  operation  of  a  posi- 
tive  law,  from  motives  of  respect 
for  her.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  must  humiliate  our  country, 
by  confessing  our  errors,  with- 
drawing our  interdict,  and  making 
our  submission. 

Great  Britain  has  placed  herself 
where  she  was  in  1818,  claiming  a 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade. 
We  stand  with  our  ports  opened,  by 
the  law  of  1823,  and  we  propose  to 
do  what  we  did,  under  like  circum- 
stances, in  1818  and   1820.     The 
amendment  is  an  abandonment  of 
those    principles.     It  is    a  retro- 
grade  movement — a    sacrifice  of 
principle  to  temporary  expedients, 
and  is  marked  by  a  total  want  of 
consistency  and  firmness.     No  al- 
ternative is  lefl  to  US' but  submission 
or  interdiction  ;  and  as  the  latter  is 
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demanded  by  our  interest,  our 
principles,  and  our  honour,  he 
should  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina, 
said  that,  **  we  were  bound  first  to 
meet  the  British  government  on 
conciliatory  grounds.  The  amende 
honorable  was  due  from  this  go- 
vernment to  Great  Britain,  and  he 
hoped  its  first  act  would  be,  to 
acknowledge  that  this  country  had 
been  wrong.  Let  us  do  this  in 
kindness,  and  tender  friendly  terms 
to  the  British  government.  If  they 
then  rejected  them,  they  would 
have  assumed  the  fault;  and  the 
blame,  let  what  might  ensue,  would 
not  attach  to  this  government.  Such 
an  acknowledgment  was  no  more, 
than  the  committee  and  this  go- 
vernment had  already  made ;  and 
congress  should  not  shrink  from 
making  it,  lest  it  should  shock  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  powers 
that  be. 

Mb.  Holmes  was  in  favour  of 
ofiering  to  Great  Britain,  an  alter- 
native, so  that  if  the  terms  oilered 
by  the  amendment  of  Gen.  Smith 
were  not  acceded  to  bv  the  first  of 
August,  the  intercourse  with  the 
British  colonies  should  be  put  an 
end  to,  by  a-  proclamation  from  the 
president.  He  thought  the  amend- 
ment conceded  too  much,  and  pro- 
posed no  ulterior  measures.  He 
accordingly  offered  an  amendment 
to  tliat  effect,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  32  to  13. 

Mr.    Holmes    also    offered    an 


amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  ma* 
king  the  non-intercourse  with  the 
British  colonies  general  ;  and 
with  that  view,  he  moved  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  by  sea,"  from  the 
reported  bill,  which  amendm^*^^ 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  32  to  1 2. 

Mr.  Macon  said,  he  wished  to 
obtain  our  object  peaceably,  cmd 
he  understood  the  amendment  of 
Gen.  Smith  to  be  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  accede 
to  terms  formerly  offered  by  Great 
Britain,  and  rejected  by  us.  He 
wished  to  make  4hat  offer  to  the 
British  government,  before  this 
country  went  any  farther. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  imputed  the  dif. 
ficulty  to  the  executive  department 
of  the  government,  upon  whom  he 
also  charged  the  failure  of  the  act, 
brought  forward  at  the  first  session 
of  the  present  congress.  He  as- 
serted, that  in  1824  the  British  go- 
vernment offered  in  substance  the 
same  terms,  that  the  United  States 
determined  to  accept  in  1826  ;  and 
asked  the  reason  of  a  delay  of  two 
years  in  coming  to  a  conclusion, 
which  should  not  have  taken  as 
many  months.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  British  ministry  had  changed 
its  mind,  and  prescribed  the  terms 
of  the  intercourse  by  the  acts  of 
1825.  He  protested  against  the 
responsibility  of  this  failure  being 
imputed  to  the  senate.  It  belonged 
to  the  executive,  and  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that,  by  its  too  great  wish 
to  obtain  some  eclat  in  settling  this 
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controversy,  it  had  not  only  lost  the 
trade  fer  au  indefini^^  torVri ;  i,.. 
had  reH-  ■  ^  uc  cuuniry,  from  the 
poiiuioii  of  proposing  terms  in  the 
consciousness  of  rights  to  tlie  hum- 
ble condition  of  a  supphaut. 

But  though  he  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  this  ne- 
gotiatkm ;  he  also  considered  as  un- 
sound the  principles  assumed  by  the 
British  government.     He  wished, 
therefore,  that  the  act  should  carry 
on  lis  face  the  terms,  upon  which  the 
imercourse  might  be  opened,  and 
stated  that  he  contemplated  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  that  effect, 
provided  the  day  when  the  amend- 
ment was  to   go    mto    operation 
shoidd  be  altered,  from  the  31st  of 
December  to  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

The  day  was  not  altered,  and 
Mr,  Van  Buren  did  not  submit  the 
amendment  referred  to,  nor  did  he 
vote  for  the  amendment  afterwards 
proposed  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Beb&ien  thought  the  best 
mode  of  commencing  a  conciliatory 
course,  would  be  to  repeal  the  ob- 
jectionable' part  of  the  act  of  1823, 
and  consequently  he  preferred  the 
amendment  of  Gen.  Smith  to  the 
bill  of  the  committee.  The  orders 
in  council,  closing  the  ports,  had 
issued,  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
gligence on  our  part  to  negotiate. 
The  blame  was  to  be  imputed  to 
the  executive,  and  not  to  congress. 
He  considered,  that  this  govern- 
meot  was  bound  to  take  the  first 


steps  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
^if^prences  now  existing.  If  Great 
Britain  shouiu  i^j  ct  them,  she 
would  have  placed  herseii  m  the 
wroag,  and  m  the  next  congress, 
this  govuinnient,  if  convinced  she 
had  determined  to  exclude  as  from 
her  colonial  possessions,  might 
adopt  restrictive  measures. 

Mr.  Woodbury  offered  an 
amendment  to  Gen.  Smith's  amend- 
ment,  by  which  the  president  was 
authorized,  by  proclamation,  to 
suspend  altogether  the  operation 
of  the  acts  of  congress  enumerated 
in  his  anicndniciit,  provided  he  re- 
ceived satisfactory  evidence,  before 
the  31st  of  December,  that  Great 
Britain  had  removed  prohibition  to 
our  intercourse  with  her  colonies, 
and  that  all  discriminating  duties 
were  taken  off.  He  also  objected 
to  the  limited  nature  of  the  non-in- 
tercourse, contemplated  by  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  ^  While 
he  confesised  the  severe  and  unequal 
privation,  to  which  a  total  non-inter- 
course  would  subject  the  population 
on  the  interior  frontier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  he  could  not  consent 
to  prohibit  the  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
frontier,  while  the  trade  with  Ca- 
nada was  permitted.  It  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Cana- 
dians, the  trade  which  was  most  de- 
sirable, and  give  to  British  naviga- 
tion almost  a  monopoly  of  our  pro- 
ducts  for  her  West  India  market. 
To  be  efficient,  a  measure  of  this 
character  must  be  thorough.    The 
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amendment  of  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chambers,  from  Maryland, 
proposed  to  amend  the  substitute  of 
his  colleague,  by  adding  a  section, 
interdicting  the  intercourse  with 
the  British  colonies  afler  the  31st 
of  December,  unless  their  ports 
should  be  opened  to  American  ves- 
sels before  that  time  ;  but  the  senate 
rejected  the  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  16,  and  then  paissed  the 
substitute  by  a  vote  of  32  to  10, 
and  sent  it  to  the  other  house  for  its 
concurrence. 

In  the  house  of  representatives, 
a  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill 
similar  to  that  originally  report, 
ed  to  the  senate,  was  brought 
in  from  the  committee  on  com- 
merce on  the  22d  day  of  Janua- 
ry, and  a  discussion  took  place,  re- 
sembling in  character  the  debate 
^n  the  senate  on  the  same  subject. 
Previous  to  receiving  the  bill  from 
^e  senate,  the  house  had  deter- 
mined to  make  the  non-intercourse 
with  the  British  colonies  general, 
by  striking  out  the  words  **  by  sea," 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole ;  and,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  an  amend- 
ment  was  adopted  without  a  divi- 
sion, by  which  the  president  was 
authorized  to  declare  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  open  to  British 
vessels,  provided  American  vessels 
were  allowed,  before  the  30th  of 
September,  to  import  into  the  Bri- 
lish  colonies  from  the  United  States, 


such  manufactures  and  productions 
of  the  United  States  as  British  ves- 
sels were  permitted  to  import.  These 
amendments,  together  with  the  bill, 
were  all  laid  upon  the  table,  upon 
receiving  the  bill  from  the  senate  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, now  endeavoured  to  carry 
such  amendments  to  that  bill  as 
should,  in  their  opinion,  best  sub- 
serve the  interest,  and  maintain  the 
character  of  the  country.  With 
that  view,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who 
brought  in  the  report  and  bill  from 
the  committee  of  commerce,  moved 
an  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving,  afler  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  restrictive  acts  of  1818  and 
1820,  in  case  no  arrangement,  in 
relation  to  the  colonial  trade,  should 
be  made  between  the  governments, 
previous  to  that  day. 

The  amendment  also  proposed 
to  repeal  the  act  of  1823,  by  which 
the  terms  of  the  intercourse  were 
regulated. 

The  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment revived  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  distinctly  stated 
in  the  act  of  congress,  proposing 
terms  to  the  British  government, 
that  an  interdiction  would  take 
place  afler  a  specified  time,  unless 
those  terms  were  accepted  ;  or 
whether  the  terms  should  be  propo- 
sed, and  without  any  conditions. 
In  the  latter  event,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  American  govern, 
ment  to  adopt  other  measures,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  what  the 
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amendment  proposed.  By  the  law, 
as  it  came  from  the  senate,  the  in- 
tercourse was  lefl  open  to  British 
Teasels  for  more  than  a  year  after 
it  had  been  closed  to  American 
vessels  ;  and  no  provision  was 
made  to  close  it  after  the  time,  al- 
though no  concession  should  be 
made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  mean 
time. 

With  the  view  of  effecting  that 
object,  the  amendment  was  propo- 
sed, and  similar  grounds  were 
taken,  in  its  support  and  defence, 
as  tho8e  urged  in  the  senate,  in 
behaif of  the  bill  originally  reported. 

Mr.  ToMixNsoN,  in  supporting 
the  amendment,  said,  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber as  the  period  when  the  inter- 
^ct  should  take  effect  ;  but  he  was 
not  dispoaed  to  insist  on  that  day, 
and  was  willing,  in  order  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  act,  to  extend 
the  period  to  the  31st  of  December 
next 

He  was,  however,  utterly  op|j)o. 
sed  to  the  adoption  of  any  mea- 
soie,  which  did  not  establish  an  ul- 
timate  exclusion  of  British  ships 
ffom  the  colonial  trade,  in  case 
Great  Brit^  should  continue  the 
provisions  of  her  order  in  council ; 
and  he  wished  the  British  govern- 
ment distinctly  to  understand,  that 
such  is  our  determination. 

Mr.  FossYTH  thought,  that  by  in- 
listing  on  this  amendment,  the  bill 
woald  be  lost,  and  that  the  presi. 
dent  would  be  compelled,  by  the 


existing  laws,  to  close  the  trade  by 
proclamation  at  once. 

Mr.  Webster  objected  to  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  senate, 
because  it  was  a  measure  of  pure, 
unmixed  concession.  It  also  re- 
pealed, after  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  discriminating  tonnage 
duty,  which,  he  presumed,  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  senate,  inas- 
much as  it  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  carry  on  the  colo- 
nial trade,  in  her  own  vessels,  after 
that  period,  upon  better  terms  than 
even  at  present  ;  and  that  without 
any  concession  on  her  part. 

He  thought  the  house  could  not 
be  too  prompt  in  repeating  the  de- 
claration which  this  government 
had  ever  maintained, — that  we 
would  have  no  tr&de  with  those 
countries,  where  our  vessels  were 
not  permitted  to  go.  •  While  he 
would  propose  reasonable  terms  to 
the  British  government,  and  afford 
ample  time  for  their  acceptance, 
he  would,  at  the  same  moment,  ex- 
press the  determination  of  this  go- 
vernment, that  if  those  terms  were 
not  accepted,  the  intercourse  must 
cease.  For  these  reasons,  he  sup. 
ported  the  amendment.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  persuade  himself,  that 
the  senate  would  not  accede  to  it. 

• 

He  would,  however,  leave  the  op- 
tion  with  that  body,  to  assent  to  it, 
or  to  compel  the  president  to  close 
the  trade  immediately  by  procla- 
mation. If  the  latter  course  was 
preferred,  so  be  it.     For  his  own 
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part,  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
thought  the  bill,  in  its  present 
shape,  was  misunderstood  by  those 
who  supported  it,  and  was  incom- 
patible with  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  country. 

The  house  having  adopted  the 
amendment,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  56, 
passed  the  bill,  and  returned  it  to 
the  senate  for  its  concurrence  on 
the  second  of  March. 

A  shor^  debate  then  ensued  in 
the  senate,  but  the  amendment  was 
finally  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
18. 

The  disagreement  of  the  senate 
having  been  announced  to  the 
house,  it  was  resoWed,  by  a  Vote 
of  71  to  47,  to  insist  on  the  amend- 
ment,  and  to  ask  a  conference, 
which  was  granted  by  the  se- 
nate. 

On  the  part  of  the  house,  the 
conferees  were  Messrs.  Tomlin- 
son,  Webster,  and  Wurtz  :  on  the 
part  of  the  senate,  Messrs.  Taze- 
well, Smith,  of  S.  C,  and  Johnston. 
The  conferees  not  having  agreed, 
the  house,  after  an  animated  de- 
bate, in  which  Messrs.  Cambre- 
leng,  McDufRe,  Buchanan,  For- 
syth, and  Ingham,  opposed  the 
amendment ;  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster, Wright,  and  Wurtz,  sustained 
it,  determined  to  adhere  to  its 
amendment,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  65. 

The  senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
refused  to  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  that  Itmendment,  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  20 ;  and  the  bill  was  lost. 


Congress  having  adjourned,  with, 
out  making  any  law,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  meeting  the  British  restric- 
tive  measures,  the  president,  in 
pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  the  act  of  1823,  issued  a 
proclamation,  dated  March  17th, 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  against  vessels  from  the' 
British  colonies,  which  had  been 
opened  hy  the  act  of  1822. 

The  restrictive  measures  of  the 
British  government,  mere  in  this 
manner  fully  reciproc^red^  and  the 
shipping  of  both  countries,  being 
excluded  from  the  direct  inter- 
course, the  tradv  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  British  West  In- 
dies, was  carried  on  through  the 
islands  belonging  to  other  Euro- 
pean powers. 

Some  discontent  was  manifested 
by  some  classes  of  the  community, 
at  this  interruption  of  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  leading  politicians, 
opposed  to  the  administration,  ea- 
gerly seized  upon  this  subject,  as 
a  popular  topic  of  declamation 
against  the  president  and  the  se- 
cretary of  state.  Public  opinion, 
however,  sustained  the  govern- 
ment  in  the  stand  taken  by  it  in 
this  controversy  ;  and  great  re- 
gret was  felt,  that  in  the  warmth 
of  opposition,  the  members  of  con- 
gress, opposing  the  administration, 
should  have  lost  sight  of  the  inte- 
rest  and  dignity  of  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  defended  the  course  ta- 
ken by  the  British  government. 
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PTK^UAifT  to  the  federal  con- 
stitutioD,  the  second  session  of  the 
Dineteenth  congress  commenced  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1826,  when 
the  two  houses  were  organized  in 
the  usual  manner.  In  the  senate, 
thiity-seTen  members  attended.  In 
tbe  boose,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty members  were  present  at  the 
call  of  the  roll.  The  next  day  the 
president  transmijlted  his  annual 
message,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  second  j^rt  of  this  volume. 

This  document  gave  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  alluded 
to  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain,  respecting  the  trade  with 
her  colonies.  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  was  mention- 
ed in  terms,  which  were  called  for 
^y  tb9  uniform    friendly   feelings 


manifested  by  that  monarch  towards 
the  United  States.  With  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  our  commer- 
cial relations  were  described,  as  on 
a  more  favcurable  footing,  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  con- 
gress. 

The  state  of  the  public  finances 
were  fully  detailed,  and  while  it 
appeared  that  the  revenu^e  was  not 
so  large  as  at  the  last  annual  re- 
port, its  deficiency  was  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  application 
of  *7,067,039  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  and  $3,0'14,359  to 
the  payment  of  interest.  The  re-  * 
ceipts  of  the  post  ofRce  exceeded 
its  expenditure  nearly  $80,000. 

The  president  proceeded,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  constitutional  duties, 
to  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  congress,  a  system  for  the  per- 
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inancnt  increase  of  the  navy  ;  the 
unsettled  land  claims  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana ;  the  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  reported  by 
the  board  of  engineers ;  and  partieu- 
larly  directed  its  attention  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  BraziUan  and 
Buenos  Ayrean  squadrons,  towards 
neutral  flags. 

The  estimates  of  appropria* 
tions  for  the  different  depart* 
ments  of  the  government,  were 
submitted,  with  the  message ;  as 
was  a  system  of  cavalry  tactics, 
prepared  during  the  summer,  under 
the  direction  of  the  war  department. 

Other  topics  were  introduced 
into  the  message,  but  as  it  will  be 
found  among  the  public  documents, 
(page  1,)  it  is  deemed  unnecessary 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of 
its  contents. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  country, 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  unwise  legislative  ex- 
pedients adopted  by  the  state  go- 
vernments, under  the  old  articles 
of  confederation,  to  alleviate  the 
pecuniiDry  distresses  of  their  consti- 
tuents, induced  the  sagacious  pa- 
triots, who  framed  the  federal  con. 
•titution,  to  vest  in  the  national  go- 
vernment the  power  to  enact  laws 
of  bankruptcy,  and  to  prohibit  thie 
state  legislatures  from  passing  any 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  By  these  provisions, 
they  hoped  to  remove  from  the  lo- 


cal assemblies  the  temptation  of 
rendering  themselves  popular  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  charac- 
ter, by  sanctioning  relief  and  ap- 
praisement laws,  and  all  those  va^ 
rious  devices  for  temporary  alle- 
viation of  pecuniary  embarraas- 
ments,  which  disgraced  the  statute 
books  of  eereral  of  the  states,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
compact.  At  the  sanie  time  they 
intrusted  to  congiess,  a  body  moro 
dignified  in  its  character,  and, 
from  the  netum  of  its  duties,  more 
mindful  of  our  national  reputatioii, 
the  delicate  and  responsible  power 
of  deciding,  when  the  claims  upon 
a  bankrupt  debtor  shall  be  die. 
charged,  upon  a  surrender  of  hie 
[»operty ;  and  thus  reconciling  the 
claims  of  the  citixen  tothe  enjoy- 
ment  of  personal  liberty,  with  the 
effective  obligation  of  private  con- 
tracts. This  power,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  was  not  exercised 
until  the  year  1800,  when  a  bank* 
rupt  law  was  passed,  and  a  short 
and  unsatisfactory  trial  was  given 
to  the  system,  during  a  period  of 
great  political  excitement. 

In  1803  this  law  was  repealed, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Sturges  v. 
Crowninshield,  the  state  insolvent 
laws  took  the  place  of  a  general 
bankrupt  act,  and  a  system  of  local 
and  temporary  expedients,  under 
the  authority  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, was  introduced,  for  the  relief 
of  unfortunate  debtors,  which  did 
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BOl  diffisr  materially  in  priociple 
fipom  dioae  under  the  old  confede- 
ncff  and  which  had  similar  effects 
in  injuring  the  character  of  our  le- 
gislalioii,  and  in  impairing  the  mer- 
cantile  credit  of  the  country. 

Tkat  decisioD,  which  was  made 
ia  1819j  ga.Te  a  fatal  blow  to  this 
species  of  fraudulent  legislation. 
The  state  legislatures  could  no 
loDger  enact  statutes  affecting  the 
obligation  of  existing  contracts; 
nd  as  much  doubt  was  entertain. 
ed  as  to  their  power  of  passing 
laws  operating  prospectively  upon 
fbture  contracts,  a  very  general 
eipectalion  prevailed,  that  con- 
gresB  would  exercise  the  authority 
specifically  granted  to  that  body, 
by  passing  a  general  bankrupt  act. 
Until  that  was  done,  insolvent  debt- 
ors were  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  tbejr  creditors,  and  in  conformity 
wkh  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  die  nation,  the  president,  in  his 
fint  message  to*  the  nineteenth 
congress,  recommended  the  subject 
to  iti  particolar  attention. 

At  the  fint  session,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  uniform 
sywtem  of  bankruptcy,  but  on  ac- 
count €^  the  great  length  ,of  the 
discussion  on  the  Panama  mission, 
no  time  was  allowed  for  the  proper 
difcassion  of  its  details,  and  it  was 
afleriome  debate  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding  sessiony  Mr.  Hayne,  of 


South  Carolina,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, as  the  eloquent  and  enlighten- 
ed advocate  of  a  general  bankrupt 
system,  introduced,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, a  bill  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  that  which  had  been  already  in- 
definitely postponed. 

After  several  amendments  had 
been  made  to  the  bill,  which  were 
generally  accepted  without  discus- 
sion, a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Branch,  to  strike  out  the  ninety 
third  section,  which  authorized 
proceedings  underthe  statute ;  upon 
the  petition  of  creditors  against 
bankrupts  not  engaged  in  trade  or 
merchandise.  It  was,  however, 
provided  by  this  section,  that  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  could 
not  issue  in  such  cases,  without  the 
consent  of  the  bankrupt.  To  this 
section  it  was  objected  by  Mr. 
Branch,  that  it  rendered  the  law 
unconstitutional.  Congress  had 
only  the  power  of  establisning  an 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy ;  and 
as  this  section  extended  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  system  to  agricuU 
turists  upon  different  terms  from 
those  applied  to  the  traders,  it  was 
not  uniform  in  its  operation,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  within  the  terms 
of  the  constitution. 

He  could  not  be  convinced,  but 
that  the  only  means  of  rendering 
the  law  uniform,  would  be  to  strike 
out  that  section. 

Mr.  Rowan  thought  that  section 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  bill, 
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and  he  saw  no  reason,  why  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  should  not  be  extended 
to  all  classes.  The  fanner  was  ex- 
posed to  risks  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chant, and  although  in  England, 
where  real  estate  was  guarded 
against  a  total  sale,  by  a  salvo  con- 
tentmento,  the  bankrupt  law  did  not 
extend  to  the  agriculturist,no  reason 
for  such  distinction  existed  in  this 
country,  where  land  might  be  sold 
under  execution.  He- was  not  in  fa- 
vour of  all  the  details  in  the  bill,  but 
he  certainly  should  not  vote  for  it,  if 
that  section  was  lefl  out.  He  was 
in  favour  of  the  application  of  the 
bill  to  all  classes. 

Mr.  Holmes  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary  that  a  bankrupt  system,  in  order 
to  be  uniform,8hould  be  exactly  alike 
in  the  form  of  its  application,  to  the 
different  classes  of  the  community. 
He  also  considered  the  93d  section, 
as  the  most  valuable  provision  in 
the  bill,  and  he  should  vote  for  it, 
if  that  clause  was'  retained,  but 
otherwise  not. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  said  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  bankrupt  system,  and 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  present 
bill,  except  the  03d  section,  met 
his  approbation.  For  that,  how. 
ever,  he  could  not  vote.  It  was  an 
insolvent,  and  not  a  bankrupt  law, 
and  he  thought  congress  had  not 
the  power  to  pass  such  a  law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  lay  down  a  clear 
and  uiiexceptiouable  rule  of  dis- 
crimination  between  a  bankrupt 
and  an  insolvent  system,  but  it  was 


certain,  that  for  300  years,  they 
have  been  kept  distinct  in  England. 
They  differed  in  their  origin,  object 
and  provisions,  and  were  always 
executed  by  different  tribunals. 
The  object  of  the  one  was  to  afford . 
a. summary  remedy,  for  creditors 
against  failing  or  fraudulent  debtors^ 
that  of  the  other,  to  give  relief  to  in- 
solvent debtors. 

The  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  conferred  upon  con. 
gress  the  power  to  establish  the 
former  ;  and  had  lefl  the  rights  and 
th^  duty  of  passing  the  latter,  to  the 
state  governments. 

This  section  of  the  bill  he  con- 
sidered an  insolvent  law,  and  if  it 
passed,  provided  it  were  within  the 
power  of  congress  to  pass  such  a 
law,  it  would  deprive  the  states  of 
the  right  to  pass  any  law  on  the 
subject  of  insolvency,  except  by 
permission  of  congress.  There  is 
no  middle  ground.  If  the  distinc- 
tion between  bankruptcy,  and  in- 
solvency be  abolished,  all  state  le- 
gislation is  subjected  to  the  arbitra- 
ry  supervision  of  congress.  He 
therefore  thought,  it  was  not  within 
the  power  of  congress  to  pass  such 
a  law. 

He  also  considered,  that  it  would - 
cause  an  injurious  extension  of  the 
patronage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  and  an  insupportable  en. 
largement  of  the  range  of  its  judi- 
cial  power. 

The  portion  of  litigation,  arising 
out  of  the  insolvent  laws  in  the 
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itate  courts,  was  familiar  to  all,  and 
that  of  necessity,  would  be  imme- 
diately  transferred  to  the  federal 

OOttltS. 

For  these  reasons  he  should  pre- 
fer the  loss  of  the  bill  itself,  to  its 
passage  with  the  93d  section. 

Mr.  Berrien  did  not  regard  this 
distinction,  which  it  was  said,  ex- 
isted between  bankruptcy,  and  in- 
solvency  as  material    in   this   dis- 
cussion.    By  the  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  power  of  congress  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
power  of  the  states,  over  any  part 
can  at  most  he  only  concurrent. 
But  the  assertion  of  such  a  power, 
imposes  the  obligation  to  define  the 
sphere,  within  which  it  may  sepa- 
rate.    This   has   not  been    done. 
Oa  the  contrary,  generalities  have 
been  dealt  in,  and  the  senate  has 
been  told  of   a  distinction,   well 
known  and  uniformly  recognised  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  informed,  what 
that  insolvency  is,  over  which  the 
states  claim  exclusive  control.     In 
the  English  courts   no  distinction 
bag  been   recognised    sufficiently 
diatinct,  to  warrant  any  limitation 
of  the  legislative  power,  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  such  has  been  the 
express  opinion   of    the   supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

He  thought  that  the  regulation 
of  the  whole  subject,  was  confined 
to  congress.  The  power  "  to  es- 
tablish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy,"  was  a  power  to 
^clare  who  shall    become  a  bank- 


rupt, as  well  as  what  acts  shall  con- 
stitute bankruptcy,  and  what  shall 
be  its  effects  both  in  relation  to 
debtor  and  creditor. 

The  whole  difficulty  originated 
in  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  in  not 
accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  principal  and  its  incidents  of  ob- 
ject and  mode.  The  power  to  pass 
a  law  is  one  thing  ;  the  objects  to 
which  it  shall  be  applied  another  ; 
and  it  is  a  further  consideration,  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  exercised. 
The  constitution  confers  the  power. 
Here  it  stops.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  objects  on  which 
that  power  may  be  exerted,  unless 
some  specific  limitation  be  found  in 
the  instrument,  while  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  congress.  The 
only  limitation  to  which  the  power 
is  subject,  is,  that  the  laws  be  uni- 
form  ;  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is,  that  aa  exclusive  power 
on  the  part  of  the  states,  involves 
an  inconsistency  with  the  grant  to 
congress ;  and  oven  a  concurrent 
power  must  be  exercised,  in  subor- 
dination to  the  general  law. 

The  expediency  of  admitting 
such  a  provision  into  the  bankrupt 
system,  is  another  question  ;  and 
if  bankruptcy  be  considered  a  pri- 
vilege,  all  are  entitled  to  its  bene- 
fits. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  harsh  to 
subject  the  landholder  to  the  provi- 
sions   of  a  bankrupt  law,  which 
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would  compel  him  to  sacrifice  his 
feal  estate  at  a  moment  of  tempo- 
fary  embarrassment,  in  conse. 
quence  of  his  not  punctually  com- 
plying with  his  engagements.  But 
this  section  does  not  contemplate 
a  bankruptcy  in  the  agriculturist, 
without  his  assent ;  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
taught  us,  that  pecuniary  distress 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  mer- 
chant,  but  has  often  pressed  hea- 
vily upon  the  fanner  and  plant- 
er. 

In  the  mercantile  class,  credit  is 
more  essential.  Punctuality  is  in- 
dispensable to  its  preservation ; 
and  the  nature  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits, enables  merchants  to  obtain 
credits  far  beyond  those  given  to 
those  not  in  trade,  who  generally 
have  a  greater  capital  in  propor- 
tion to  their  debts.  Thia  difference 
in  their  situation,  justifies  the  coer- 
cive  character  of  the  bankrupt  act, 
towards  merchants ;  and  shows 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  in 
that  manner  to  agriculturists. — 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity,  he  could  not  consent  to 
legislate  for  them  alone. 

Mr.  WooDBVST  said,  that  the 
limitation  of  the  power  of  congress 
existed  in  the  grant  itself.  The 
grant  was,  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcy,  and  on  that 
alone.  According  to  his  appre- 
hension, that  word,  as  used  in  the 
constitution,  was  never  intended  to 


extend  beyond  embarrassments 
and  failures  among  mercantile  dien. 
The  border  line  between  that  and 
insolvency,  in  certain  cases,  may 
be  not  easy  to  distinguish  ;  but  in 
common  parlance,  and  in  fechnical 
acceptation,  they  had  distinct 
meanings.  One  striking  feature 
was,  that  a  bankrupt  system  was 
compulsory  on  the  debtor ;  an  in- 
solvent  system  was  voluntary.  One 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor ; 
the  other  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor.  The  compulsory  feature 
is  also  a  dfstinguishing  characteris- 
tic in  a  bankrupt  law.  Now,  this 
last  section  is  not  compulsory,  but 
purports  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor,  and  depends  wholly  upon 
his  consent.  It  is,  therefore,  strict- 
ly an  insolvent  provision,  and  whe- 
ther beneficial  in  its  operation  or^ 
not.  it  is  not  within  the  natural 
scope  of  a  system  of  bankruptcy. 
He  thought  that  it  was  not  consti- 
tutional. If  congress  could  em- 
brace farmers  in  the  act,  it  could 
make  it  compulsory  upon  them.  In 
this  manner,  every  farmer  and  me. 
chanic  in  the  country  can  be  sub- 
jected, on  committing  an  act  ^f 
bankruptcy,  to  have,  his  property 
seized  and  sacrificed,  and  all  his 
freehold  franchises  taken  away. 
This,  too,  although  he  may  be  per- 
fectly solvent.  He  behoved  it 
would  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  ever  inflicted  on  any  coun- 
try. Our  farmers  were  not  accus- 
tomed  to  punctuality,  nor  did  they 
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keep  books.  By  passing  this  biU, 
they  might  be  rendered  by  subse- 
quent amendments,  on  a  single 
^iure,  to  all  the  penalties  of  this 
Moody  system  of  bankruptcy  ;  and 
the  absence  ofbooks^  would  be  con- 
itdered  as  evidence  of  fraud,  or  if 
BO  such  inference  were  drawn,  a 
wide  door  would  be  opened  to  its 
perpetration. 

He  feared  alao.the  operation  of 
this  conaent  of  the  agriculturists. 
It  would  in  time  render  them  liable 
to- the  compulsory  process  of  bank- 
niptcy.  Beside,  if  they  did  con- 
Meat,  he  thought  that  it  waa  uul  a 

questioo  aolely  between  them  and 
^  United  Stages.  The  states 
tbemsehres,  had  rights;  a  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  their  territory, 
i&d  over  their  citizens ;  and  he  in- 
q|iur«d,  when  they  had  ceded  this 
ngbt  to  the  federal  government.  If 
consent  of  individuals  could  confer 
D^Ms  upon  the  national  govern- 
meot,  subjects  and  classes  would 
be  brought  within  its  power,  which 
were  never  contemplated  by  the 
frimem  of  the  constitution.  An 
aUrming  increase  of  the  federal 
patronage,  would  take  place,  if  this 
section  went  into  efieot,  and  he 
coold  not  vote  for  it. 

Mb.  Tasswell  objected  to  the 
bill  itself,  as  being  unconstitutional 
in  its  details,  and  inexpedient ;  that 
it  increased  the  patronage  of  the 
president  in  an  alarming  degree  ; 
*Ad  tint  it  was  an  unwarrantable 
'Qi^asioii  of  ihe  rigl^ts  of  the  states. 


When  the  former  bankrupt  law 
was  in  existence,  he  resided  in  a 
seaport  town,  and  was  concerned 
in  almost  every  case  of  bankruptcy, 
that  occurred  during  its  operation ; 
and  he  assured  the  senate,  that  he 
never  knew  a  solitary  case,  in  which 
the  creditor  obtained  one  cent. 
The  debtor  had  often  a  large  estate, 
but  by  the  time  it  had  been  filtered 
through  the  hands  of  the  conunis* 
sioners,  and  the  other  officers,  not 
a  fraction  was  left  for  the  cre- 
ditor; the  whole  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  its  progress. 

Mr.  Holm  KB  said,  that  the  object 
of  a  bankrupt,  and  an  insolvent  syi. 
tem,  was  the  same,  the  relief  of 
the  debtor ;  and  he  was  in  favour 
of  extending  that  relief  to  all  classes, 
accompanied  with  proper  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hayne,  who  brought  in  the 
bill,  stated  that,  deeply  convinced, 
as  he  was,  of  the  necessity  of  a 
l^ankrupt  law,  he  could  not  consent 
to  extend  the  compulsory  system 
to  the  agriculturist.  He  was  satis- 
fied, however,  that  such  a  law 
could  not  pass,  without  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  were  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
the  bill.  Such  was  the  objection, 
urged  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed in  congress  several  years 
ago.  The  representatives  of  the 
agriculturists,  said  that  it  granted 
privileges  to  a  particular  class.  By 
their  opposition,  the  bill  was  lost . 
and  two  bankrupt  bills  were  sue- 
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cessively  defeated  at  subsequent 
sessioDS,  for  the  same  reason. 
It  thus  became  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country,  that  no  bankrupt 
bill  could  pass  without  a  clause, 
extending  the  relief  to  others  than 
traders.  Although  not  without 
difficulties  respecting  this  section, 
he  thought  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  so.  strongly  required  a 
bankrupt  law,  that  he  was  induced 
to  support  this  section,  rather  than 
to  lose  the  bill. 

He  did  not  apprehend  any  great 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts,  from  the  pattsago  of 
this  law. 

The  bill  cannot  possibly  em- 
brace many,  living  out  of  the  cities. 
Farmers  are  not  uo  much  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  as  merchants  ;  and 
when  they  meet  with  misfortunes, 
they  curtail  their  expenses.  Their 
credit  is  small,  and  total  insolven- 
cy among  them  is  but  of  rare  oc 
currence. 

Neither  did  he  fear  any  danger- 
ous increase  of  executive  patron- 
age,even  if  that  were  a  reason  for  op. 
posing  a  necessary  law.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  officers  created  by. 
this  bill,  were  less  than  thirty  in 
number.  The  patronage  of  the 
executive  was  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  Under  the  old  law,  the 
appointing  of  commissioners  was 
intrusted  to  the  court.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power,  an 
act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  pre- 
sident to   appoint  commissioners, 


without  limitation  as  to  number  ; 
and  it  has  been  said^  that  there  was 
not  less  than  one  hundred  in  each 
state.  Whether  the  patronage  was 
compared  with  the  old  law,  or  with 
the  number  of  United  States  offi- 
cers now  appointed,  he  consider, 
ed  the  apprehension  as  entirely 
groundless.  He  thought  that  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  to  render  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy- 
uniform  ;  and  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sions of  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
because  it  was  liable  to  abuse.  For 
his  own  parr,  he  was  much  more  de- 
sirous of  the  establishment  of  a  bank- 
rupt  system  of  some  sort,  than  that  it 
should  contain  any  particular  pro- 
visions ;  because  he  was  satisfied, 
that  when  once  established,  it 
would  be  improved  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, and  be  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  community. 

Upon  the  question  to  strike  out 
the  ninety.third  section,  the  vote 
stood  19  in  the  affirmative,  26  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Reed  then  moved  that  the 
law  should  operate  only  prospec 
tively,  and  that  it  should  not  dis. 
charge  the  debtor  from  any  exist- 
ing contracts  ;  and  supported  his 
motion  in  a  speech,  which  was  an- 
swered  by  Mr.  Berrien. 

Mr.  Reed  thought,  that  the  states 
had  the  power  to  pass  bankrupt 
laws,  which  should  be  prospective 
in  their  operation  ;  that  congress 
had  no  power  to  pass  a  bankrupt 
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liw,  operating  retrospectively  upon 
existing  contracts,  but  is  limited  by 
tiie  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  a 
silmlaT  power  with  that  possessed 
by  the  states  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  trust  that  species  of  legis. 
lalMD  to  the  state  legislatures. 

TTiis  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution was  not,  however,  deemed 
tenable,  and  was  rejected,  after  a 
ihort  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  16. 

Ai^er  an  tnefiectual  attempt  to 
re-consideT  the  vote  on  the  ninety- 
third  section,  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  15. 

The  next  day,  February  1st,  this 
rote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  bill 
was  recommitted,^  with  directions  to 
strike  out  the  9dd  section.  This 
being  done,  the  question  on  its 
passage  was  again  taken  ;  but  ha- 
ving lost  the  support  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, of  fiftisflouri,  and  the  two  sena- 
tors from  Kentucky,  in  conse- 
queace  of  striking  out  the  ninety- 
third  section,  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  21 — the  whole 
senate  being  present. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  an  article  appeared 
in  a  newspaper,  published  at  Alex- 
andria, D.  C.  intimating  that  one 
Bfix,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
certain  contract  made  with  the 
var  department,  while  the  vice 
presideot  was  secretary  of  war, 
had  accused  him  of  being  a  partici- 
ptlor  in  its  profits.     As  that  con- 


tract had  been  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Monroe,  great  sen- 
sation was  produced  by  this  publi- 
cation ;  and  the  vice  president  de- 
termined to  present  the  subject  be- 
fore congress,  and  to  demand 
an  investigation,  on  the  ground 
that  this  accusation  had  been 
placed  among  the  records  of  the 
war  department,  and  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  official  acts. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  he 
accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  senate,  vaca- 
ting his  seat,  until  the  subject 
was  investigated,  and  a  letter  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  enclo- 
sing the  following  communication 
to  the  members  of  that  body. 

"An  imperious  sense  of  doty, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  honour 
of  the  station  which  I  occupy,  com- 
pel me  to  approach  your  body  in 
its  high  character  of  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation. 

"  Charges  have  been  made  against 
me  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
which,  if  true,  ought  to  degrade  me 
from  the  high  station  in  which  I 
have  been  placed  by  the  choice  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  to  consign 
my  name  to  perpetual  infamy. 

"  In  claiming  investigation  of  the 

house,  I  am  sensible  that,  under  our 

free  and  happy  institutions,    the 

conduct  of  public  servants  is  a  fair 

subject  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  and 

the  freest  remarks,  and  that  a  firm 

and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  af 
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fords,  ordinarily,  ample  protection 
against  political  attacks ;  but  when 
such  attacks  assume  the  character 
of  impeachable  offences,  and  be- 
come in  some  degree  official,  by 
being  placed  among  the  public  re- 
cords, an  officer  thus  assailed,  how- 
ever base  the  instruments  used,  if 
conscious  of  innocence,  can  look 
fi>r  refuge  only  to  the  hall  of  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  is  thus  I  find  myself 
unexpectedly  placed. 

"  On  Wednesday  morning  last, 
it  was  for  thie  first  time  intimated 
to  me,  that  charges  of  a  very  se<^ 
rious  nature  against  me  were  lodged 
in  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments ;  during  the  day,  rumours 
from  several  quarters,  to  the  same 
effect,  reached  me ;  but  the  first 
certain  information  of  their  charac- 
ter was  received  yesterday  mom- 
ing  through  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  district.  It  appears  from  its 
statements,  that  I  am  accused  of  the 
sordid  and  infamous  crime  of  par- 
ticipating  in  the  profits  of  contracts 
formed  with  the  government 
through  the  department  of  war, 
while  I  was  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge  of  its  duties,  and  that  the 
accusation  has  been  officially  pre- 
sented  as  the  basis  of  an  official  act 
of  the  war  department,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  placed  among  its  re- 
cords, as  u  lasting  stigma  on  my 
character. 

"  Conscious  of  my  entire  inno- 
cence in  this,  and  every  other  pub. 


lie  act,  and  that  I  have  ever  been 
incapable,  in  the  performanco  of 
duty,  of  being  iofluenrcul  by  any 
other  motive  than  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  and  resolved, 
as  far  as  human  effort  can  extend, 
to  leave  an  untarnished  reputation 
to  posterity,  I  challenge  the  freest 
investigation  of  the  house,  as  the 
only  means  effectually  to  repel  this 
premeditated  attack  to  prostrate 
me,  by  destroying  for  ever  my 
character. 

"  J.  C.  CALHOUN, 
Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.'' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication,  Mr.  Floyd  moved  that 
it  be  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers,  which  motion  was  car- 
ried ;  and  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

AAer  a  long  and  laborious  exa- 
mination, which  lasted  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  session,  the  committee 
made  a  report,  stating  that  no 
charges  against  the  vice  president 
had  been  placed  among  the  records 
of  the  war  department ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  accusation  uf  Mix 
was  regarded  by  the  present  se- 
cretary  of  war  (Mr.  Barbour)  as  a 
base  calumny ;  and  that,  so  far  frura 
having  been  made  the  basis  of  an 
official  act,  the  secretary  of  war  in- 
formed  the  vice  president,  through 
a  mutual  friend,  of  the  light  in 
which  he  viewed  the  cliarge,  and 
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the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
he  had  treated  it,  before  the  vice 
president  had  made  any  communi- 
caliontothe  house.     The  commit* 
tee,  having  thus  performed  the  duty 
aaigned  to  them  as  to  these  speci- 
fic points,  went  on  to  examine  into 
the  charge  itself;  and  after  excul- 
pating the  vice  president  from  ha. 
ving  any  participation  in  the  profits 
of  that,  or  any  other  contract,  they 
stated  the  facts  resulting  from  their 
examination    of    the     witnesses. 
From  these  it  appeared,  that  the 
contract    was    divided    into    four 
shares,  at  the  time,  or  shortly  after 
it  was  made,  between  Elijah  Mix, 
R.  C.  Jennings,   C.  Vandeventer, 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  one  person  whose  name 
coald  not  be  ascertained.  The  cha- 
racter of  Mix,  the  contractor  him- 
self, was  deemed  so  infamous,  that 
his  account  of  the  transaction  was 
rejected,  and  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, from  the  other  witnesses, 
who  was  the   secret   partner.     It 
was,  however,  shown   to   the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  committee,  that 
it  was  nmt  the  vice  president.    The 
report  having  been   read   by  the 
derk ;  Mr.  Floyd,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, rose  and  offered  a  report, 
drawn  up  by  himself,  which  differ- 
ed (rom  the  report  of  the  committee, 
chiefly  as  to  the   di^gree  of  turpi- 
tude imputed  to  Mix,  and  as  to  the 
miDoteness  with  which  the  circum- 
stances, exculpating  the  vice  pre- 
n6enty  were  detailed.  Some  debate 


arose  between  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  reports,  and  the  house, 
without  any  objections  being  made 
to  the  granting  leave,  permitted 
Mr.  Floyd  to  present  his  report, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  A 
protest  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  was  also  presented  by 
Mr.  M'Dufllie,  who  acted  in  behalf 
of  the  vice  president  during  the  in^ 
vestigatioh,  and  was  transmitted  by 
the  committee  to  the  house  without 
comment ;  but  the  house  refused  to 
have  it  read,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  78« 
A  motion  was  then  made  to  print 
the  documents,  but  it  was  nega. 
tived  without  a  count.  The  only 
effect  of  this  inquiry  seems  to  have 
been,  that  certain  officers  of  the 
government  were  dismissed  by  the 
president,  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee  ;  and  a  general  impres- 
sion  prevailed,  that  the  vice  pre- 
sident was  unnecessarily  sensitive 
to  an  acctisation,  which  might  have 
been  properly  disregarded,  whe- 
ther lie  considered  the  character  of 
the  accuser,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  charge  was  treated  by 
his  successor. 

Another  topic,  productive  of  much 
unnecessary  excitement,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentives  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  3 1st  of  January, 
in  the  shape  of  a  resolution 
for  information.  Resolutions  of 
this  character    are  of  such  fre- 
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quent  occurrence,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  whether  they  are 
moved  with  the  view  of  affording 
information  to  congress,  on  any 
subject  properly  within  its  cogni- 
zance; or  merely  of  furnishing  sus- 
tenance and  aliment  to  party  spirit. 
Even  where  the  latter  is  the  real 
motive,  it  may  be  so  covered  under 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  informing 
the  public  of  the  movements  of  the 
government,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
refuse  any  call  for  information, 
upon  any  defensible  ground.  Still 
there  are  resolutions  of  a  nature 
so  purely  political,  and  so  obvious- 
ly belonging  to  the  party  questions 
of  the  day,  that  they  cannot  be  en- 
tertained by  the  national  legisla- 
ture,  without  losing  sight  of  its  dig- 
nity, and  converting  it  into  a  mere 
club  for  partisan  debates,  and  per- 
sonal disputes.  This  was  empha- 
tically the  case  with  the  resolution 
in  question. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
motives  of  the  secretary  of  state 
into  sus  icion,  in  the  selection  of 
those  newspapers  in  which  the 
laws  of  congress  were  directed  to 
be  published  ;  Mr.  Saunders  moved, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  commu- 
nicate to  the  house  a  list  of  all 
such  papers,  and  also  a  list  of  any 
changes  made  by  him,  in  the  news- 
papers  publishing  the  laws,  and 
the  reason  of  each  change. 

It  appeared,  upon  investigation, 
that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  direct- 
ing  the    publication  of  the   laws 


passed  each  session,  in  the  several 
states,  82  newspapers  were  employ- 
ed each  of  which  received  from 
$100  to  $200  per  annum,  on  that 
account. 

After  the  appointment  ■  of  Mr, 
Clay^  as  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  discretion, 
he  transferred  the  public  printing 
from  four  of  the  journals,  employed 
by  his  predecessor,  to  four  other 
newspapers  in  the  same  states.  In 
three  of  these  instances,  it  happen- 
cd  that  the  papers,  from  which  the 
official  patronage  was  taken,  were 
violent  opposition  papers ;  and  the 
exercise  of  his  official  discretion 
in  this  manner,  was  represepted  as 
an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  public 
press.    X 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  re- 
flecting men,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives entertained  the  proposi- 
sition ;  and  through  the  whole 
month  of  February,  the  hour  allotted 
each  day  to  the  discussion  of  reso- 
lutions, was  consumed  in  speeches 
on  this  resolution,  either  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  persons,  and  mea- 
sures of  the  present  administration; 
or  in  exculpating  them  from  the 
charges  of  the  opposition.  The  reso- 
lution  remained  undecided  on  the 
table,  at  the  close  of  the  session  ; 
but  its  introduction  among  the  to- 
pics, which  ought  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  congress ;  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  discussed ;  and  the 
crimination,  recrimination^  and  per- 
sonal quarrels  growing  out  of  the 
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^itbate,  inflicted  a  wound  on  the 
character  of  the  house,  which  raa* 
terially  impaired  its  standing  in  the 
public  estioiation. 

In  the  last  volumey.a  succinct  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
dispute  between  the  stata  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  general  govem- 
loent ;  (pages  42-^i43)  and  an  opi- 
nion was  expressed  that  all  the 
claims  of  Georgia,  against  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  on  account  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Creek  tribes,  hav- 
ing been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  the 
22d  Aprily  1826,  the  business 
might  be  considered  as  happily 
terminated.  The  conduct  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  that  state, 
after  the  ratification  of  that  treaty, 
show  thai  we  had  not  justly  appre- 
ciated the  motives  by  which  they 
were  actuated  ip  this  controversy, 
so  degrading  to  the  character  of 
(be  state,  and  so  threatening  to  the 
harmony  of  the  union. 

Instead  of  waiting,  until  the  Creek 
tribes  had  removed  from  their  ce- 
ded lands,  governor  Troup  ordered 
the  surveyors  employed  by  him, 
to  enter  the  Indian  territories,  and 
to  commence  their  surveys,  pre- 
Fious  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty  for  their  removal.  The  In- 
dian chiefs,  relying  upon  the  faith 
of  the  United  States,  protested 
Agaiast  any  encroachment  upon 
their  boundaries  before  the  day 
agfeed  upon  ;  and  threatened  to 
prevent  the  surveyors  from  pro- 
ceeding by  force.      On  the  other 


hand,  governor  Troup  ordered 
out  a  militia  force,  to  support  the 
surveyors.  In  this  posture  of  af- 
fairs, when  a  hostile  collision 
seemed  inevitable,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  placed  the 
whites  clearly  in  the  wrong,  the 
president  determined  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  collision,  and  to 
submit  the  whole  subject  to  congress, 
in  order  to  have  it  determined,  whe- 
ther any  new  measures  were  ne- 
cessary in  the  conjuncture.  On 
the  5th  of  February,  he  according- 
ly transmitted  to  both  houses  the 
following  message  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States* 
Washington,  6th  Feb.  1827. 
I  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
congress,  a  letter  from  the  agent 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  who  invoke  the  protection 
of  the  government  of  the   United 
States,  in  defence  of  the  rights.and 
territory  secured  to  thi^t  nation  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  ratified,   on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  twenty, 
second  of  April  last. 

The  complaint  set  forth  in  this 
letter,  that  surveyors  from  Geor- 
gia  have  been  employed  in  survey- 
ing lands  within  the  Indian  territo- 
ry, as  secured  by  that  treaty,  is  au- 
thenticated by  information  inoffi- 
cially  received  from  other  quar- 
ters, and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  one  or  more  of  the  surveyors 
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have  been  arrested  in  their  progress 
by  the  Indians.  Their  forbear- 
ance,  and  reliance  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  avert  scenes  of  violence 
«nd  blood,  which  there  is  other- 
wi«$(^  tofoiich  cause  to  apprehend, 
will  result  from  these  proceed- 
ings. 

Bv  the  6f>h  section  of  the  act  of 
congress,  of  the  30th  of  March, 
180*^,  to  regulate  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers, 
it  is  provided,  that  if  any  citizen  of, 
or  other  person  resident  in,  the 
United  States,  shall  make  a  settle- 
ment on  any  lands  belonging,  or 
secured,  or  granted  by  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  to  any  Indiafi 
tribe  ;   or  shall  survev,  m    » 


i.  i 


"i 


to  survey,  sui'h  lands,  or  designate 
any  of  the  boundaries,  by  marking 
trees  or  otlierwise,  such  orf'ender 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  suffer 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve 
months.  By  the  16th  and  17th  sec- 
tions  of  the  same  statute,  iwo  dis- 
tinct  processes  are  prescribed,  by 
either  or  both  of  which,  the  above 
enactment  mav  be  carried  into 
execution.  By  the  firs  ,  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  lawful  tor  the  military 
force  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prehend every  person  found  in  the 
Indian  country,  over  and  beyond 
the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes, 
in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
or  regulations  of  the  act ;  and  im- 


mediately  to  convey  them,  in  the 
nearest  convenient  and  safe  routOi 
to  the  civil  authority  of  the  United 
States,  in  some  one  of  the  three 
next  adjoining  states  or  districts,  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  due 
course  of  law. 

By  the  second,  it  is  directed, 
that,  if  any  person  charged  with  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
or  regulations  of  the  act,  shall  be 
found  within  any  of  the.  United 
States,  or  either  of  their  territorial 
districts,  such  oflender  may  be 
there  apprehended,  and  brought 
to  trial  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  crime  nr  oifence  had  been 
committed  within  such  state  or  dis- 
trict ;  and  liiat  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  niilitarv  force  of  the  United 
States,  when  called  upon  by  the 
civil  ma  tr  I  St  rates,  or  any  proper  o^ 
ficer.  or  other  person  duly  autho- 
rized tor  the  purpose,  and  having 
a  lawful  warrant,  to  aid  and  assist 
such  magistrates,  officers,  or  other 
persons  so  authorized,  in  arresting 
such  offender,  and  committing  him 
to  safe  custody  for  trial,  according 
to  law. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is 
adapted  to  the  arrest  of  the  trespas- 
ser  upon  Indian  territories,  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  act  of  committing 
the  oflence.  But,  as  it  applies  the 
action  of  the  gov«?rnment  of  the 
United  States  to  places  where  the 
civil  process  of  the  law  has  no  au- 
thorized course,  it  is  committed  en- 
tirely to  the  functions  of  the  milita- 
ry  force  to  arrest  the  person  of  the 
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oleader ;  mod,  after  bringing  him 
within  the  rp.irh  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts,  ihere  to  deliver  him 
iito  cufitod  V  for  trial.  The  second 
Dttkes  the  violator  of  the  law  ame- 
nable only  after  his  offence  has 
been  coosummated,  and  when  he 
bas  returned  within  the  civil  juris- 
ictioR  of  the  union.  This  process, 
in  the  first  inatance,  is  merely  of  a 
dwil  character,  but  may,  in  like 
aanaer,  be  enforced,  by  calhng  in, 
if  oeceaeary,  the  aid  of  the  milita- 
ry  force* 

EnCertaining  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  preiaeol  caae,  the  resort  to  ei- 
ther of  these  modes  of  process,  or 
to  both,  was  within  the  discretion 
of  the  execuliYe  authority,  and  pe- 
netrated with  the  duty  of  maintain, 
iag  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as 
secured  both  by  the  treaty  and  the 
law,i  concluded^  after  full  delibe- 
imtion,  to  have  recourse  on  this 
occasioo,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
to  the  civil  process.  Instruc- 
tioQs  have  accordingly  been  given 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  to  the 
attorney  and  marshal  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  in  the  district  of  Geor- 
gia, to  commence  prosecutions 
against  the  surveyors  complain- 
ed of  as  having  violated  the  law, 
while  orders  have  at  the  same  time 
been  forwarded  to  the  agent  of 
the  United  States,  at  once,  to  as^ 
SQie  the  Indians,  that  their  rights, 
founded  apon  the  treaty  and  the 
hw,  are  recognized  by  this  go- 
vdnuaeoi,   and  will  be   faithfully 


protected  ;  and  earnestly  to  ex- 
hort them,  b)r  the  forbearance  of 
every  act  of  hostility  oa  their 
part,  to  preserve*  unimpaired,  that 
right  to  protection,  secured  to 
tl.em  by  the  sacred  pledge  of  the 
good  faith  of  this  nation.  Copies 
of  these  instructions  and  orders  ^re 
herewith  transmitted  to  congress. 

In  alisiaming,  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  any  military  force,  I  have 
been  governed  by  considerations 
which  will,  I  tnist,  meet  the  con-, 
currence  of  the  legislature.  Among 
them,  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance has  been,  that  these  surveys 
have  been  attempted,  and  partly? 
effected,  under  colour  of  legal  au- 
thority from  the  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia. That  the  surveyors  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
individual  and  solitary  transgres- 
sors, but  as  the  agents  of  a  sove.^ 
reign  state,  acting  in  obedience  to 
authority  which  they  believed  to  b^ 
binding  upon  them.  Intimations 
had  been  given,  that,  should  they 
meet  with  interruption,  they  would, 
at  all  hazards,  be  sustained  by  the 
military  force  of  the  state  ;  ia 
which  event,  if  the  military  force  of 
the  union  should  have  been  em- 
ployed to  enforce  its  violated  law, 
a  conflict  must  have  ensued,  which 
would,  in  itself,  have  inflicted  a 
wound  upon  the  union,  and  have 
presented  the  aspect  of  one  of  these 
confederated  states  at  war  with  the 
rest.     Anxious,  above  all,  to  avert 
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this  state  of  things,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  impressed  with  the  deepest 
conviction  of  my  own  duty,  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  shall  be  execu- 
ted, and  the  faith  of  the  nation  pre- 
served,  I  have  used,  of  the  means 
intrusted  to  the  executive  for  that 
purpose,  only  those  which,  without 
resorting  to  military  force,  may 
vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  law, 
by  the  ordinary  agency  of  the  ju- 
dicial tribunals. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
tare  of  Georgia,  under  the  con- 
struction given  to  it  by  the  govern- 
or of  that  state,  and  the  surveys 
made,  or  attempted,  by  his  authori- 
ty,  beyond  the  boundary  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of 
April  last,  to  the  Creek  Indians, 
are  in  direct  violation  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  this  land,  set  forth  in 
a  treaty,  which  has  received  all  the 
sanctions  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion, which  we  have  been  sworn  to 
support  and  maintain. 

Happily  distributed  as  the  sove- 
reign powers  of  the-  people  of  this 
union  have  been,  between  their  ge- 
neral and  state  governments,  their 
history  has  already  too  oflen  pre- 
sented collisions  between  these  di- 
vided authorities,  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  their  respective  powers. 
No  instance,  however,  has  hitherto 
occurred,  in  which  this  collision 
has  been  urged  into  a  conflict  of 
actual  force.  No  other  case  is 
known  to  have  happened,  in  which 


the  application  of  military  force  by 
the  government  of  the  union  hasr 
been  prescribed  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  law,  the  violation  of  which 
has,  within  any  single  state,  been 
prescribed  by  a  legislative  act  of 
the  state.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that,  if  the  le> 
gislative  and  executive  authorities 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  should  per^ 
severe  in  acts  of  encroachment 
upon  the  territories  secured  by  a 
solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  union  remain  un- 
altered, a  superadded  obligation, 
even  higher  than  that  of  human  au- 
thority, will  compel  the  executive 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  fulfil  the  dutiesof  the  na- 
tion, by  all  the  force  committed  for 
that. purpose  to  his  charge.  That 
the  arm  of  military  force  will  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  all  other  expedients  pro- 
vided by  the  laws,  a  pledge  has 
been  given,  by  the  forbearance  to 
employ  it  at  this  time.  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  wisdom  of  congress, 
to  determine,  whether  any  further 
act  of  legislation  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient,  to  meet  the  emergen* 
cy  which  these  transactions  may 
produce. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message, 
the  greatest  excitement  was  mani- 
fested in  both  branches  of  the  con- 
gress. In  the  senate,  Mr.  Berrien, 
of  Greorgia,  moved  that  the  message 
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be  referred  to  a  select  eomrnittee, 
OQ  the  ground  ;  that  inasmuch  as 
die  president  of  the  United  "^Stat as 
bid  threatened  to  resort  to  military 
force,  before  any  judicial  decision 
was  obtained  upon  the  question  in 
dispute,  it  became  a  question  of 
fieat  importance  to  all  the  mem* 
bAiofthe  confederacy.  That  it 
was  unheard  of,  to  thus  prejudge 
the  rights  of  one  of  the  sovereign 
states ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  had  been  hasty  and  over- 
beanng  towards  Georgia.  He  said, 
that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
Tindieate  the  character  of  the  state, 
which  he  represented.  If  this  mea- 
sure was  calculated  to  disturb  the 
hamuyny  of  the  union,  h^  requested 
the  senate  to  bear  witness,  that 
Georgia  was  hot  the  actor  on  this 
occasioo.  She  had  not  revived  the 
controversy.  She  only  acted  un- 
der  a  state  law,  passed  at  a  time 
when,  by  treaty,  she  had  acquired 
undisputed  dominion  over  all  the 
linds  within  her  chartered  limits, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles 
avowed  by  those  senators,  who 
gave  their  sanction  to  the  instru^ 
menf  revoking  the  treaty  alluded 
to.  No  one  questioned,  at  that 
time,  that  Georgia  had  an  in- 
disputable,  vested  interest  in  the 
lands  conveyed  by  that  treaty,  ■ 
which  could  not  be  touched  without 
her  consent. 

These  smtiments,  he  asserted, 
then  prevailed  m  the  senate,  and 
he  inqaired,  why    this  resort  to 


arms  was  threatened.  Had  Geor^ 
gia  refused  to  submit  to  civil  autho- 
rity ?  She  had  not.  What  motive 
thf  n,  he  asked,  had  caused  this  sub- 
ject to  be  obtruded  upon  the  har- 
mony of  our  councils?  He  agreed, 
that  it  was  a  firebrand,  but  Georgia 
had  not  thrown  it. 

While  Mr.  Berrien  thus  warmly 
attacked  the  conduct  of  the  general 
government,  no  senator  seemed  to 
be  prepared  to  answer  his  argu- 
ments, or  refute  his'  statements,  and 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Benton,  Berrien,  Van  Buren,  Smith 
of  Sotltb  Carolina,  and  Harrison, 
was  appointed  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration.  This  commit- 
tee, on  the  first  of  March,  rtiade  a 
report,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  president,-  as  well  as 
those  assumed  by  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  with  an  elaborate  vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct'  of  that  state 
in  the  controversy,  and  an  implied 
censure  upon  the  president,  for 
threatening  to  employ  the  military 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
It  concluded  with  a  resolution,  re- 
questing  the  executive  to  continue 
his  exertions,  to  obtain  from  the 
Creaks  a  relinquishment  of  all 
their  laiids  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia.  Thisreporl,  being  brought 
in  just  before  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  was  not  called  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  laid  on  the  table 
without  any  decision  upon  its  prin- 
ciples and  statements. 

In  the  house  of  representatives 
10 
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the  message  met  with  a  different 
reception. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  at- 
tempted,  upon  a  motion  to  refer  the 
message  to  »  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  governor  of  Georgia.  He 
said,  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  pre- 
sented to  the  house,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  compel  it  to  render  a 
solemn  decision  between  the  na- 
tional government,  and  the  state  of 
Georgia.  He  could  not,  however, 
consent  to  sit  and  hear  quietly, 
charges  brought  forward  in  the 
message  against  the  authorities  of 
the  state,  which  he  represented. 
They  had  done  nothing,  which 
violated  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  This  he  would  say  in 
the  face  of  the  executive.  (Here 
Mr.  F.  was  called  to  order,  but  the 
speaker  decided  that  he  was  in  or- 
der.) He  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that  he  rejoiced,  that  the  executive 
had  not  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  make  his  appeal  at  this  time  to 
military  force  ;  .^d  denied  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  employ  such 
force,  either  in  the -present  case, 
or  any  other,  which  had  occurred 
within  the  state  pf  Georgia. 

The  governor  had  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  state,  and  had 
exercised  only  the  discretionary 
power  invested  in  him  by  the  laws. 
He  had  acted  under  rights,  exer- 
cised in  every  part  of  the  union,  and 


only    resisted     in    the     case   of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Powell  inquired,  whether  he 
(Mr.  F.)  anticipated  auy  legisla- 
tion in  reference  to  the  message 
just  received. 

Mr.  Forsyth  replied,  that  he  did 
not,  and  insisted  that  no  legislation 
on  the  subject,  could  be  necessity 
or  proper.  He  considered  the  ex- 
ecutive, as  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
house  in  relation  to  xrertain  rights . 
of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

If  it  should  be  in  favour  of  those 
rights,  no  other  act  than  a  declara* 
tion  of  such  opinion,  need  ensue. 
Very  false  impressions  were  en* 
tertained  in  this  matter.     It  was 
only  for  the  United  States  to  will^ 
and   her   will   would  be   obeyed. 
There  was   nothing  to  be  appre- 
bended,  if  the  generfd  government 
did  not  interfere,^  and,  under  the 
semblance  of  protectioQ,  stimulate 
the   Indians  to  resistance  of  the 
state  authorities.     All  the  difficul- 
ties   in   this    business,  had  been 
caused  by  this  interference.  Those 
unfortunate  beings  would  have  long 
since    done    their    duty    to    the 
country  and  to  themselves,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  base  interference 
of  infamous  white  men,  exercising 
an  influence  over  them.     He  need 
only  refer  to  the  base  and  infamous 
conduct  of  those,  who  came  to  this 
city  last  winter  with  the  Indians,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  protecting  them. 
There  was  no  necessity  of  further 
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legislation  oa  the  subject.  If  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  had  been  vio- 
lited,  existing  laws  provided  an 
ample  remedyf  and  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  were  open  to  them. 

To  this  extraordinary  speech, 
extraofdinary  both  in  sentiment,  and 
for  the  feeling  manifested  towards 
the  gaoeral  govemttent,  Mr.  Web- 
lert  made  the  following  reply  : 

He  was  not  much  concerned 
vhat  course  this  communication 
diodld  take  ;  but  he  was  not  willing 
that  it  should  be  supposed,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  that  there  exist- 
ed ao  entire  unaniniity  o£  opinion 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
on  this  subject.  That  gentleman 
most  know,  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  the  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Georgia  ;  and  ho 
would  tell  him  that  there  existed 
two  opiawDS  also,  not  only  on  that 
question,  but  on  the  conduct  which 
that  gentleman  had  designated  as 
^<  base  and  infamous." 

The  gentleman  had  told  the 
house,  that  nothing  had  prevented 
every  thing  from  going  right  in 
Georgia,  hut  the  interference  of 
the  general  government ;  and  he 
had  denounced  such  interference, 
sa3ring,  in  effect,  '*  hands  oflTfor  the 
present ;  leave  the  Indians  to  the 
remedy  of  the  <k>urt8." 

Bothe  would  inform  that  gentle- 
man, that  if  there  were  rights  of 
the  Indians  which  the  United  States 
vere  bound  to  protect,  that  there 
were  (hose  in  that  house,  and  in 


the  country;  who  would  take  their 
part.  If  we  have  bound  ourselves 
by  any  treaty  to  do  certain  things, 
we  must  fulfil  such  obligations. 
High  words  will  not  terrify  us — 
loud  declamation  will  not  deter  us, 
from  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
For  myself,  said  Mr.  W.  the  right 
of  the  parties  in  this  question  shall 
bo  fully  and  fairly  examined,  and 
none  of  them  with  more  calmhess 
than  the  rights  of  Georgia.  In  my 
own  course  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
not  be  dictated  to  by  any  state,  or 
the  representative  of  any  state,  'or 
this  floor.  I  shall  not  be  frighten- 
ed from  my  purpose;  nor  will  I  suf- 
fer harsh  language  to  produce  any 
re-actioii  on  my  mind.  .  I  will  ex- 
amine with  great  and  equal  care,  all 
the  rights  of  both  parties.  Occa- 
sion had  been  taken,  on  the  mere 
question  of  reference  of  this  com- 
munication, he  would  not  say  for 
argument ;  but  for  the  assumption 
of  a  position,'  as  a  matter  perfectly 
plain  and  indisputable,  that  the  go- 
vernment had  been  all  in  the  wrong 
in  this  question,  and  Georgia  all  in 
the  right.  For  his  own  part,  he 
said,  he  did  not  care,  whether 
the  communication  did  or  did  not 
go  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  nor  how  soon 
it  went  there,  and  was  there  taken 
up  for  disgUssion.  When  he  went 
into  that  committee,  he  should  go 
there,  not  in  a  spirit  of  controversy 
nor  yet  in  a  spirit  of  submission 
but  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  calmly 
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and  deliberately  to  examine  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to 
investigate  the  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned.  He  had  made  these 
few  remarks,  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  understand,  that  it 
was  not  by.  bold  denunciation,  nor 
by  bold  assumption,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house  are  to  be  influenced 
in  their  decision  on  high  public  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  FoRSTTH  said,  that  he  had 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  denounced 
the  house,  or  any  gjentleman  in  it ; 
nor-  had  he  attempted  to  dictate  to 
the  house,  or  to  any  member  of  it. 
It  was,  however,  perfectly  natural, 
that  a  representative  from  Georgia, 
the  government  of  which  was  here 
arraigned,  should  have,  and,  ha- 
ving, should  indulge,  some  feeling 
on  the  subject.  The  honourable 
member  from  Massachusetts,  in- 
deed, might  very  well  be  calm  and 
unmoved ;  he  did  not  reside  near 
the  scene  of  action ;  the  people  of 
his  state  was  far  removed,  and  had 
no  reason  to  dread  the  bayonet  at 
th^ir  throats.  It  was  quite  natural, 
that  that  gentleman  should  be  calm 
and  dispassionate,  and  prepared  to 
take  a  cool  and  composed  view  of 
this  subject ;  but  the  representatives 
from  Georgia  did  not  feel  so.  We 
feel  very  differently,  said  Mr.  F., 
and  when  I  feel,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  conceal  my  feeling.  Our  rights 
have  been  violated,  and  their  vio- 
lation has  been  made  known  to  this 
bouse ;  and  our  appeal  has  not  been 


regarded.  All  we  ask  is,  that  the 
case  should  have  a  fair  investiga- 
tion ;  and  it  is  even  possible — pos* 
siblc,  but  not  probable — that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  af- 
ter such  an  investigation,  might 
feel  with  us. 

The  gentleman  froni  Massachu 
setts  say  she  will  investigate  the  su^ 
ject :  which  implies  thiat  be  hfts  not 
yet  done  so ;  but. he. (Mr.  F.)  had 
exaixuned  it  thoroughly*  He  was 
prepared  to  go  into  the  discussion 
of  it  in  committee  of  the  whole  ;  to 
do  so  dispassionately,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, (for  thoy,  too,  could  sup- 
press their  feelings  when  circum- 
stances required,)  but  if  not,  they 
should  and  would  express  their 
feelings,  notwithstanding  it  might 
draw  down  upon  them  the  very 
dispeissionate  censure  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts^ 

Mr.  Haile  expressed  a  hope, 
that  the  comn\unication  would  go 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  When 
a  subject  of.this  kind  was  touched, 
it  vibrated  on  other  chords  than 
those  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.  Several'  of  the  states 
had  already  exercised  their  rights 
over  the  Indians  within  their  char- 
tered limits,  and  Mississippi  intend- 
ed shortly  to  follow  the  example ; 
and.  he  cpuld  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that,  if  the  bayonets 
of  the  general  government  should 
on  this  account  be  turned  against 
any  of  the  states,  it  would  speedily 
find  its. friends  rallying  around  it. 
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All  ihe  states,  situated  as  Georgia 
was,  claimed  the  G^vereigQty  over 
the  whole  extent  of  their  charter- 
ed limits.     They  had  forborne  as 
kmg  fts  they  could  ;  and  the  future 
desonies  of  the  Indians,  their  fu- 
ture  iocaiiou   and  civilisation,  or 
their  final  extinction,  ni^st  soon  be  . 
decided  on.  Three  jgreat  questions 
were  involved.:  Ist^  ^he  powers  of 
the  general  goverunient  within  the 
limits  of  a  state  :  2d,  the  power  of 
the  states  to  legislate  within  their 
ona  chartered  limits :    and  3dly, 
the  po^er  of  the  states  over  the  In- 
dian fnhes.     His 'state  might,  ere 
this  time,  have  extended  its  legis- 
lation over  the  Indians,  within  its 
territory-     If  it  had  no  right  to  do 
•0,  this  house  ought  at  once  toeay 
80.    He  hoped  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  resort  to.  military  force. 
Georgia  certainly  had  a  right  to 
assert  what  she  believed  to  be  her 
lights,  and  to  speak  her  sentiments 
upon  this  floor.      He  hoped   the 
wh(^  matter  would  be  heard  and 
settled:    for,  should  congress  ad* 
joum  without   settling  it,   conse- 
quences were  likely  tp  ensue,   of 

great  interest  to  many  of  the 
states- 
Mr.  WjEBSTEB  rose  to  make  one 
remark,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
(lom  Mississippi.  That  gentleman^, 
he  said,  had  reason  to  know  that 
he  (Mr.  W«)  was  disposed  to  use 
all  proper  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  extinguish  Indian  titles  to 
lands  within  the  states.      But  he 


must  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missisr 
sippi,  that  the  states  would  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  at  their 
own  peril,  if  they  iiadertake  to  ex- 
tend their  l^gisU: ion  to  LiiKis,where 
the  Indian  titlv  i*.  s  n  li  t)een  extin* 
guished.     If  any.sudi  measure  was 
contemplated   in  the   state  which 
the     gentleman     represented,    he 
hoped  tli^t  gentleman  would  lose  no 
time,  inwarninghi^  friends  against 
making    any  »uch    attempt*     The 
relation   which  the   United  States 
held  to   these  tribes,   of    parental 
guardianship  over  these  remnants 
of  mighty  .nations,  now   no  n^re, 
was  a  very  delicate  relation.'    Its 
general  character  was  that  of  pro* 
tection,   and,  while  every   facility 
was  given  .to  the  extinguishment  of 
Indian  title,  let    not  tha^t  circum- 
stance  be   so  far    presumed    on, 
as    to  induce  the  states'  to    exer- 
cise   authoritv    within  the  Indian 
limits,    ^ny  such  course  would  be 
attempted  at  their  own  responsibi- 
lity.      He   concluded,  by  saying 
that  he  was  ready  tp  do  all  that 
could  be  done,  to  extinguish  the  In- 
dian title  in  the  states^  and  particu- 
larly in  the  states  east  of  the  Mi|i. 
sissippi.     But  this  disposition,  com* 
mon   to  all  parts   of  the  country^ 
should  not  be  so  far-  presumed  up- 
on, as  that  any  state  should  under- 
take, of  its  own  mere  motion,  to 
exercise    an    authority    over   the 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  ia 
guaranteed  by  treaties. 

Mr.  Bartiett  said,  that  he  had 
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not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
on  the  general  subject,  but  merely 
to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  refer  the  communication 
to  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
house.  Before  any  thing  like  a 
correct  decision  could  be  had-,  many 
facts  must  be  inquired  into ;  and  it 
would  facilitate  the  debate  and  the 
decision,  if  these  facts  should  pre- 
viously be  ascertained  and  reported 
to  the  house  by  oue  of  its  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  Wright  said,  tliat,  with  the 
very  imperfect  understanding  which 
the  house  now  possessed  of  the  pa- 
per to  be  referred,  they  were  not 
in  circumstances  to  decide  whether 
the  cas6  was  such  as  required  legis- 
lation or  not.  Even  the  present 
discussion  he  considered  prema- 
ture ;  and,*with  a  view  that  every 
member  might  obtain  a  right  un. 
derstanding  of  what  the  communi- 
cation was,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  and  to  print  it. 

This  motion  prevailed;  axul  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  a  'se- 
cond message  was  i^ceived  from 
the  president,  transmitting  to  con- 
gress a  letter  from  governor  Troup 
to  the  president,  complaining,  that 
the  surveyors  of  Georgia  had  suf- 
fered frequent  interruption  from 
the  Creeks ;  and  stating,  that  he 
had  reason  to  belieVe,  that  the  Uni- 


ted  States  agent  was  the  instigator 
0^  the  Indians,  and  requesting  repa- 
ration for  such  wrongs. 

The  nett  day,  Mr.  Everett  mov- 
ed, that  this  message  be  referred  to 
the  judiciary  committee,  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  moved  a  reference  |o  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  objected  to  any  re- 
ference,  but  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  senate,  and  was 
in  favour  of  waiting  for  the  deci- 
sion  of  that  body.  With  that  view, 
he  should  "be  in  -  favour  of  laying 
the  message  on  the  table^ 

A  discussion  hereupon  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
Hamilton  were  in  favour  of  laying 
the  message  on  the  table,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  was  before 
the  judiciary,  and  also  before  the 
senate,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  house  to  act,  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Haile  rose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion, but  to  propound  a  few  inter- 
rogatories to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  concerning  what 
fell  from  him  a  few  days  since. 

Being,  as  he  was,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  state,  he  had 
heard  with  pain,  a  threat  proclaimed 
to  him,  and  flirough  him  to  the  state 
which  he  represented ;  that,  if  that 
state  presumed  to  legislate  on  a 
particular  subject,  over  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  it  had  abso- 
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lute  control,  it  would  do  so,  on  iia 
own  responsibility  and  at  its  peril. 
He  wished  to  ask  that  gentleman  ; 
whether  such  a  threat  would  not 
apply  equally  well  to  all  other  acts 


if  any  explanation  was  wanted  as 
to  aiiy  facts ;  or  any  arguments  ; 
or  a  clearer  statement  of  any  ar« 
gument  advanced  by  him,  he  was 
ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes 


of  sovereign  legislation,  by  any  of    of  any  gentleman. 


the  states  ?  Was  this  language  de- 
signed to  awe  any  state  of  the  con- 
federacy ?  Whence  was  the  gen- 
deman's  authority  for  such  a  threat 
derived  ?  Was  it  from  his  power 
or  influence  in  this  house,  or  had 
he  uttered  it  as  the  organ  of  the 
^nunistration.  He  had  no  wish 
to  produce  excitement,  and  would 


For  all  other  purposes,  he  gouM 
not  submit  to  be  catechised  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  he  should  givei  no 
answer  to  some  of  the  queries  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

He  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had 
uttered  no  threats  j  on  the  contra* 
ry,  the  to.ne  of  menace  seemed  to 


be  the  last  to  light  up  the  torch  of    come  from  the  other  side  of  the 


civil  war.  But  his  state  contended 
for  its  authority,  to  extend  its  power 
of  legislation  throughout  its  char- 
tered limits,  as  well  over  the  In- 
dians,  as  over  the  white  population. 
If  she  was  restrained  from  doing 
this,  she  ceased  to  be  a  state." 

in   making  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Haile  appeared  to  forget,  that  the 
state    which    be   represented,  had 
DO  chartered  limits.   Its  limits  were 
defined    by   an   act  of   congress, 
which  erected  it  into  a  state,  from 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  public  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state  expressly  disclaimed,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  all  right  and 
title  to  the   unappropriated    land 
within  the  said  limits. 

Mr.  Webster  observed  in  reply, 
that  when  any  member  of  the 
hoaae  asked  of  him  an  explanation 
of  aoy  thing  personal  as  to  him- 
•e//;  he  was  ready  to  make  it ;  or 


question.  What  was  this  whole 
matter  ?  Was  it  offensive  to  sove- 
reign  states,  for  him  to  say.  that 
they  acted  in  any  particular  mat- 
ter on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  at  their  peril.  He  should  not 
take  back  a  syllable  of  what  he 
had  said,  either  in  manner  or  in 
substance. 

The  lands  over  which  these  states 
claim  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic* 
tioD,  have  never  been  subject  to 
state  laws  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government.  The  control  over 
them  had  always  been  with  con- 
gress. We  enact  all  general  regu- 
lations concerning  the  Indian  tribes,^ 
who  inhabit  them.  Their  munici* 
pal  concerns  h^ve  hitherto  been 
managed  by  themselves.  They 
maintain  their  own  peace,  and  their 
own  laws. 

It  was  now  said,  that  the  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  either 
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had  extended,  or  intended  shortly 
to  extend,  their  legislation  to  the 
lands  and  persons  of  these  Indians. 
They  will  therein  do  what  'has 
n^ver  been  done  or  attempted  be- 
fore ;  and  what  has,  at  least,  a  very 
doubtful  aspect  ;  and,  when  I  said 
^ftt  they  roust  do  this,  on  their  re- 
liponsibility,  apd  at  their  peril,  I 
meant  no  more,  than  that  they 
would  rentnre  on  the  exercise  of  a 
power,  which  they  might  be  found 
hot  to  possess.  Does  the  gentle- 
man call  this  language  minatory, 
and  come  here  a  week  afterwards, 

4 

with  a  list  of  questions  which  he 
wishes  to  propound  to  me  as  to 
what  I  meant  by  ihe  observations 
I  made  ?  I  tell  that  gentleman, 
that  I  irieah  what  I  say.  I  am  told 
that  the  proposed  measure  will  be 
the  act  of  a  sovereign  state.  Be  it 
so.  \U  it  not  a  possible  thing,  that 
sovereign  states  may  sometimes 
act  in  a  manner,  which  violates  the 
constitution  !  Are  not  conflicting 
laws  of  a  state,  and  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  discussed  and  settled 
for  or  against  a  state,  before  the 
judicial '  tribunal  ?  If  I  and  my 
learned  friends  were  in  another 
part  of  this  capitol,  we  can  speak 
of  these  thmgs  without  ofi€!nce> 
and  the  judgment  comes  upon 
them,  without  offence.  There,  at 
leasts  it  is  admitted  to  be  very  pos- . 
sible,  that  a  sovereign  state  may  be 
in  the  wrong. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  dis- 
cuss  the  general  question,  or  to  go 


into  an  extended  reply  to  the  ob-^ 
servations  which  have  been  made 
upon  it  ;  but  I  am  told  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Forsyth,)  that  the  courts  are 
open,  and  that  this  question  may ' 
be  settled  by.  a  judicial  tribunal. 
This  might  have  been  a  remarka- 
bly good  argument  to  address  t6 
the  state  of  Georgia,  before  she 
took  the  remedy  into  her  own 
hands.  It  is  a  new  mode  of  se^ng  & 
constitutional  question,  to  seize  the 
lands  in  dispute,  and  send  out  the 
Hancock  troop  of  horse  to  defend 
the  possession  of  them.  But,  at 
this  stage  of  the  affair,  that  appeal 
to  the  courts  comes  with  rather  an 
awkward  grace.  When  a  man  ad- 
vances a  claim  against  the  lands  of 
his  neighbour,  he  makes  his  appeal 
to  the  law  ;  but,  when  he  forcibly 
enters  upon  possession  of  them,  he 
makes  his  appeal  to  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  law. 

The  question,  on  laying  the  mes- 
sage upon  the  table,  was  decided 
in  the  negative — 84  to  72. 

Mr.  FoRSTTH  thought,  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  a  reference  to  a 
small  committed.  The  facts  had 
long  been  in  possession  of  the 
house ;  and  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  there  Could  be  a  fair  discus- 
sion. Speech  could  be  met  by 
speech,' and  if  quoted  ais  argument, 
one  may  be  fairly  set  in  opposition 
to  another. 

The  honourable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  has  thought  proper 
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toailude,  again,  to  the  menacing 
(one  wiiicfa  be  alleges  to  have  been 
med  in  the  discussion  of  this  mes- 
age  the  other  day.     I  deny  that 
there  was  any  intention,  on  my 
put,  to  meaace  either  this  house 
or  the  administration.     The  gen- 
tleiBan  will  pirdon  me  for  saying, 
tksl  his   remark,    the  other  day, 
were  calculated  to  excite  against 
01  a  prejudice  which  ought  not  to 
have  place  in  this  hoase — to  rouse 
up  aU  those  jealous  and  angry  feel- 
ings wbich  are  ever  produced  hy 
idle  meoaoes.      Great  God !    Is 
there  any  one  who  can  suppose 
thit  any  member  of  this  house,  or 
thit  the  state  of  Georgia,  desires 
to  menace  the  union  ?    There  is 
DO  poftioo  of  the  union,  in  which  a 
distmhance  of  the  peace  of  the 
union   would  be  more  deeply  re- 
gretted, than  in  that  state. 

The  gentlemsin  from  Massachu- 
letts,  professing  to  have  formed  no 
judgment,  remaiked,  that  the  me- 
nace, came  from  the  other  side,  re- 
ferring to  what  fell  from  me.  Sir, 
I  ipeak  for  Georgia.  Is  he  against 
Georgia  1  Or  does  he  mean,  that 
he  stands  here  for  the  adminis- 
tiatioo,  and  that  I  am  its  opponent  ? 
If  I  am  wrong  in  having  formed 
IB  opinion,  the  gentleman  is  far 
goae  towards  a  similar  error.  I 
regret  it,  because  I  know  the 
weight  of  his  chafaeier  in  this  hall, 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  resources,  and  the  great 
and  commanding  influence  which 


he  of  late  too  of^en  exercises  here. 
I  beg  leave  to  remark  to  this  house, 
that  there  was  nothing  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  suggest  the  other 
day,  that  can  be  considered  mena- 
cing, or  which  was  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  body. 
A  menace  may  be  thrown  out,  I  beg 
leave  further  to  remark,  in  a  very 
mild  tone  and  manner. 

Nothing  which  I  said,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  could  be 
more  properly  construed  into  a  me- 
nace, than  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  said ;  and  which 
I  do  not  now  understand  him  as  in- 
tending  to  retract.  The  gentle- 
man said,  i{  any  state  extended  her 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  lands,  she 
did  so  at  her  owp  peril.  Peril  of 
what?  Of  expulsion  from  the 
union  ?  Of  a  declaration  of  war  ? 
Or  of  being  overpowered  by  the 
combined  forces  of  her  sister  states? 
Or  of  that  mild  resort  to  the  judi- 
cial tribunhl,  the  result  of  which  is 
always  safe  ?  It  was  strange  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  used, 
however  interpreted.  If,  seeking 
for  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
he  used,  we  apply  to  the  subject 
which  we  were  investigating,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman,  that  military  power 
might  be  used  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  purpose  6f  compelling 
a  state — not  the  individuals  of  a 
state — but  a  state,  through  her  so- 
vereignty, to  perform  her  duties  to 

this  union.   I  cannot  suppose,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  gentleman  meant  to 
take  this  broad  ground.  I  rather 
suppose  he  meant  to  refer  to  a  re- 
sort to  the  judicial  tribunal,  to  con. 
trol  the  movements  of  the  state 
governments.  There  is  no  peril  in 
all  this  :  it  is  done  every  day  ;  and 
may  be  done  to  the  end  of  time,  or 
until  the  military  authority  is  called 
in  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Lbtcher  said,  that  if  he 
had  the  same  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  any  cause  which  he  ad* 
vocated  ;  that  the  gentleman  from 
Geoi^a  professed  to  have  in  re. 
lation  td  the  claims  of  that  state,  he 
should  not  object  to  a  reference  to 
any  tribunal  of  any  honourable  men. 
He  should  fear  no  investigation. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the 
mass  of  business  before  the  judicia- 
ry committee,  would  prevent  them 
from  attending  to  it,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  settled  at  the  present 
session.  The  gentleman  says, 
leave  the  matter  to  the  law ;  let  it 
take  its  course  before  the  judicial 
tribunals.  But,  supposing  that  in 
the  mean  while  blood  should  be 
shed  ;  will  not  the  responsibility 
rest  on  this  house  ?  When  accu- 
sed by  our  constituents  of  being 
in  part  accessary  to  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  our  countrymen, 
what  apolosy,  asked  Mr.  -L.,  can 
we  ofier,  if  while  this  message  was 
sleeping  in  this  house,  unacted  on, 
murders  should  be  committed  by 
the  lodians  against  the  Georgians, 


or  by  the  Georgians  again 
Indians  ?  We  should  nev< 
give  ourselves,  or  be  forgi' 
our  country. 

A  discussion  ensued  bi 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  P 
upon  the  merits  of  the  questi 
tween  the  United  States  and 
gia,  and  the  question  on  ref 
to  a  committee  of  the  whoJ 
then  negatived  92  to  81.  T 
tion  to  refe»  the  message 
judiciary  committee  was  abc 
tived  95  to  81.  The  motioi 
select  committee  then  prev 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  of  6< 
moved  that  the  committee  I 
pointed  by  ballots.  .  lliifl  i 
was  negatived  104  to  80 
Messrs.  Everett,  Powell,  < 
Drayton,  Whittlesey,  Law 
and  Buckner,  were  appointed 
committee  by  the  speaker. 

On  the  3d  of  March  thif 
mittee  brought  in  a  report,  s 
that  although  the  Europes 
tions,  which  appropriated  thi 
tinent,  had  considered  theni 
as  possessing  a  right  to  e: 
other  civilized  nations  iron 
tain  limits  ;  they,  at  least  th 
tish  colonists,  had  regarded  t 
dians  as  independent  nations 
whom  they  had  not  underta 
exercise  legislation,  and  with 
they  had  been  in -the  habit  o; 
eluding  conventions,  for  th< 
chase  of  territory,  and  settl 
of  boundary,  lines  : — ^that,  up 
revolution,  a  question  arose 
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dier  these  rights  of  the  British 
putemmeht  of  pre-emption  of 
Uian  lands,  were  vested  in  the 
general  government,  or  in  the  indi- 
fidnsl  states.  These  questions 
were  finally  settled  hy  compromise; 
but  congress,  in  accepting  the  ces. 
doot  of  western  lands  to  which  the 
bMiian  title  was  not  extinguished, 
would  not  admit  that  the  confede- 
racy had  not,  independent  of  such 
eenioiis,  a  good  title  to  the  unoc- 
copied  lands. 

After  many  difficulties  with  Geor- 
gia, on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
lands,  a  compromise  was  made  in 
1802,  by  which  a  boundary  line 
was  given  to  the  state  of  Georgia, 
the  United  States  relinquishing  her 
claim  to  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
tine,  and  Georgia  relinquishing  her 
claim  to  ail  the  territory  west  of  the 
line.  The  United  States  also 
agreed  to  pay  certain  sums  of  mo. 
oey,  and  to  extinguish,  *'  as  soon  as 
it  cook!  be  ^aceably  done  upon 
reasonable  terms,"  the  Indian  title 
to  all  the  land  east  of  the  line.  In 
pumisnoe  of  this  agreement,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  Indian  lands  with- 
in the  state  of  Georgia,  were  pur- 
chased at  different  times  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
atate,  before  1825. 

hi  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
snodier  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
care  aa  additional  cession,  but  the 
coondl  of  the  Creek  nation  refu- 
•ed  to  sanction  any  cession,  and 
broke  op  after  baring  given  that 


answer.  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever,  went  on,  and  concluded  atrea- 
ty  with  a  portion  of  the  chiefs,  by 
which  all  the  Creek  lands,  both  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  This  treaty 
was  disowned  by  the  Creeks,  who 
executed  some  of  the  chiefs  conclu- 
ding it,  and  banished  the  residue. 
The  government  of  the  United 
States,  finding  it  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted without  force,  annulled  that 
treaty,  and  concluded  another  upon 
more  favourable  terms  for  the  In- 
dians, which  was  ratified  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  senate,  and  appro- 
ved  by  the  whole  house,  excepting 
^e  members  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  By  this  treaty,  it  was 
intended  to  cede  all  the  Creek 
lands  within  Georgia  ;  but  as  the 
boundary  line  of  that  state  «had 
never  been  run,  it  was  uncertain 
whether  that  intention  had  been 
carried  into  effect ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  about  200,000  acres 
still  belonged  to  the  Creeks,  within 
the  ex  parte  line  claimed  by  Geor- 
gia.  To  this  land,  Georgia  set  up 
a  claim  under  the  treaty  which  had 
been  annulled,  and  insisted  on 
entering  upon  it  without  regard  to 
the  subsequent  treaty.  The  Creeks, 
under  these  circumstances,  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  demanded  to  be  lefl  unmolest- 
ed, upon  the,  lands  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  federal  government. 
The  committee  thought,  that  they 
were  entitled  to  such  protection ; 
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and  inasmuch  as  the  exclusive  right 
of  treating  with  the  Indians,  and 
making  war  upon  them,  and  mana- 
ging Indian  affairs,  was  granted  to 
the  United  States ;  the  committee 
recommended  the  house  to  resolve, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  procure  a 
cession  of  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
state  of  Georgia ;  and  that,  until 
such  a  cession  is  procured,  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  all  necessary,  con* 
stitutioiial,  and  legal  means. 

When  the  governor  of  Georgia 
fiiood  by  the  decisive  measures 
ef  the  president,  that  he  was  deter- 
tained  to  maintain  the  authority 
vested  in  the  executive,  he  trans- 
mitted a  letter  to  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation at  Washington,  stating  hia 
irillingness  to  submit  to  the  deter- 
mination  of  congress,  and    die- 


claiming  any  intention  of  resorting 
to  force,  except  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  came  into  collision  with 
the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  president 
continued  his  exertions  to  procure 
a  cession  of  the  Creek  lands  stiU 
remaining  within  the  state,  and  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1827,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  cession  of 
the  remaining  strip  of  land  for  the 
sumof  $42,591.  This  terminated  the 
dispute  so  far  as  the  Creek  territory 
was  concerned,  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  the  firmness  and  dis- 
cretion  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

Another  subject  of  controversy 
still  remains  in  the  Cherokee  lands, 
which  cannot  be  so  speedily  adjust* 
ed,  while  the  councils  of  Georgia 
are  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
feeling  and  temper. 
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AxoHO  the  leadiDg  measures 
which  occopied  the  attention  of 
eoBgress,  at  this  session,  was  that 
for  the  encouragemeDt  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  wool. 
Hie  principles  on  which  this  bill 
Wis  discuased,  differing  somewhat 
horn  those  on  which,  in  general, 
propositions  for  protecting  duties 
are  supported  or  opposed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
ioto  detail  upon  the  subject. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  school  of 
political  economists,  who  maintain, 
Aiat  the  policy  of  promoting  manu- 
iactiues  at  home,  by  duties  laid  on 
the  impostation  of  foreign  articles, 
is,  without  exception,  a  mistaken 
and  Mae  policy,  leading,  among 
other  erils,  to  an  absolute  waste 
of  property  .to  the  amount  of  the 
pmecting  duty.  There  is  an  op- 
posite class,  who,  without  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  country^  and 
ite  aptitude  tar  particular  branches 
of  iadBatry^  is  dispoaed  to  force  the 


domestic  production  of  every  spe« 
cies  of  fabric,  by  prohibitory  du. 
ties  on  the  rival  fabric,  as  import* 
ed  from  abroad.  In  the  popular 
discussions  of  the  subject,  the  first 
class  of  economists  is  apt  to  en* 
force  its  doctrines,  by  showing  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  burdens  laid 
upon  ponsumption,  by  carrying 
into  operation  the  views  of  the  se- 
cond class :  while  the  patrons  of  an 
indiscriminate  system  of  prohibito- 
ry  duties,  give  a  plausibility  to 
their  scheme,  by  dwelling  on  the 
salutary  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  protecting  duties,  judiciously 
laid  on  the  importation  of  articles 
either  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  strength^  or  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  which  the  country  is 
fully  ripe. 

The  truth  evidently  here  lies 
partly  with  each,  and  wholly  with 
neither.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  po- 
licy of  protecting  domestic  indua- 
try,  by  duties  on  the  product  of  fo- 
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reign  industry,  is,  without  exception, 
a  false  or  mistaken  policy.  Instances 
can  be  shown,  (and  the  navigation 
laws  of  England  and  America  are 
satisfactory  ones,)  in  which  pro- 
tecting and  even  prohibitory  duties, 
have  not  only  been  most  signally 
productive  of  beneficial  effects,  but 
have  been  approved  by  the  stan- 
dard authorities  of  what  is  called 
the  liberal  school.  Adam  Smith 
pronounces  the  navigation  law  of 
England  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
in  the  statute  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  to  attempt  to  force  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  into  a  direction 
for  which  it  is  not  m&ture,  or  which 
is  not  sufficiently  favoured  by  exter- 
nal physical  circumstances,  would 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
waste  of  the  public '  wealth.  The 
so  often  quoted  example  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  reference  to  the  growth 
of  wine  in  Scotland,  is  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  this  proposition.  Al- 
though the  arguments  oflen  heard 
in  support  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, would  seem  to  go  the  length 
of  that  example ;  yet,  we  presume 
no  statesman  or  legislature  would 
ever  be  found  willing  to  follow  up 
such  an  argument,  by  positive 
enactment. 

The  question,  then,  is  one  of  time 
and  measure,  considered  even  in 
its  principles.  It  is  still  more  so, 
when  we  take  into  view  the  distri- 
butive  justice,  which  is  due  alike 
to  the  several  branches  of  indue. 


try  in  the  community  ;  and  the 
protection  which  the  state  owes  to 
the  industry  of  its  citizens,  against 
the  effect  of  measures  of  foreign 
governments,  expressly  aimed  at 
its  subversion.  Under  a  govern- 
ment, when  the  policy  of  protect, 
ing  duties  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed, from  whatever  consideration, 
and  extensively  applied  to  some 
branches  of  industry,  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  country  have 
a  right  to  expect  an  equal  favour. 
And  under  whatever  state  of  things 
specific  foreign  legislation  is  so  ap- 
plied, as  to  disturb  and  neutralize 
the  operation  of  the  laws, -passed 
for  the  proporti6nate  encourage- 
ment of  the  various  pursuits  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  principles  paramount  to 
those  of  any  school  of  political 
economy,  to  counteract  the  inter- 
ference. 

Most  of  the  principles  here  stated, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
last,  were  brought  into  review, 
when  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports 
underwent  its  last  general  revision 
in  1824.  On  that  occasion,  some  of 
the  members  of  congress,  who  took 
the  lead  in  enforcing  the  sound  doc- 
trines of  the  liberal  school,  against 
what  they  thought  aa  extravagant 
extension  of  the  protective  policy, 
admitted  the  expediency,  and  re- 
commended the  provision  of  some 
fiirther  encouragement  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  on  the  ground 
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that  this  was  an  article  too  essential, 
to  be  derived  solely  from  a  foreign 
source  of  supply  ;  that  it  was  one 
for  which  the  country  was  not 
merely  mature,  but  possessed  pe- 
culiar capacity;  and  that  it  was 
entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  favour 
than  it  had  yet  received,  when 
compared  with  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  iron,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles. It  is  true,  however,  that 
opinions  on  these  points  were  not 
unanimous,  even  among  the  parties 
interested.  The  manufacturers 
feared  that  an  increased  duty  on 
foreign  cloth  would  be  accompa- 
nied  (and  its  beneficial  effects  to 
tliem  counterbalanced)  by  an  in- 
creased  duty  on  wool.  The  capi- 
talistS)  who  had  embarked  in  the 
business,  with  extensive  resources 
and  improved  machinery,  were  in- 
dined  to  ascribe  the  languishing 
condition  of  the  manufacture  to 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it 
bad  been  hitherto  attempted  ;  and 
feared  that  the  effect  of  an  increased 
protection  would  be  a  destructive 
domestic  competition.  From  these 
and  olher  causes,  the  efforts  of 
those  engaged  in  this  manufacture 
to  obtain  a  substantial  increase  of 
protecting  duties  were  less  united 
and  earnest,  -than  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected;  and  in  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  a  smaller 
increase  of  duty  on  foreign  cloth 
was  provided  for,  than  was  thought 
requisite  by  the  zealous  friends  of 
the  measure  ;  and  the  effect  of  this 


was  seriously  counterbalanced  by 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  import- 
ed wool.  The  duty  on  imported 
woollens,  the  cost  of  which  exceed- 
ed 33^^  cents  per  yard,  was  raised 
from  25  to  33|  per  cent. ;  while  the 
duty  on  imported  wool  was  increa- 
sed from  15  per  cent,  to  a  progres- 
sively increasing  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  all  wool  costing  over  10 
cents  per  pound.  On  wool  under 
that  price,  the  old  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  remained. 

It  will  be  immediately  seen,  that 
this  increase  in  the  duty  on  wool, 
caused  in  effect  a  reduction  of  at 
least  five  per  cent,  in  the  new  duty 
on  cloth,  which  could  not  in  the  united 
effect  of  the  two  duties  be  regarded 
as  amounting  to  more  than  28^  per 
cent.  So  that  the  utmost  advantage 
gained  by  the  woollen  manufacturer, 
in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  was  an 
increase  of  3^  per  cent,  in  the  duty 
on  the  rival  foreign  article. 

But  in  addition  to  this  circum- 
stance,  there  were  several  ways,  in 
which  the  American  manufacturer 
lost  the  advantage  of  any  increased 
protection,  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  in  the  undisturbed  opera- 
tion of  the  new  law. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  re- 
vision  of  the  American  tariff  in 
1824,  a  revision  took  place  of  the 
English  tariff,  avowedly  with  the 
object  of  enabling  the  British  ma- 
nufacturers  to  command  the  foreign, 
and  specifically  the  American  mar- 
ket  of  low  priced  cloths.      In  this 
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revision  a  reduction  was  effected  in 
the  articles  of  foreign  wool,  dye 
Btufisi  oily  dec.  amounting,  at  the 
lowest  computation  to  16|  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  article  manu- 
factured,  accompanied  with  a  re- 
mark on  the  part  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
while  proposing  the  last  reduction 
of  a  half  penny  per  pound  in  the 
duty  on  low  priced  wool,  that  even 
this  reduction  would  be  a  "  consi- 
derable  relieP'  to  the  manufacturers 
against "  foreign  competition."  Ap- 
plying  the  effect  of  this  reduction  to 
the  duty  laid  by  congress  in  1824, 
on  foreign  woollens,  it  effected,  of 
course,  a  further  reduction  of  that 
duty  froni  28|  to  11|  per  cent, 
a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  it 
stood  2^ofiethe  tariff  of  1816,  when 
the  permanent  duty  was  12^  per 
cent,  on  woollens,  with  a  free  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  this 
act  of  foreign  legislation,  the  A  me- 
rican  manufacturer  had  to  struggle 
with  the  arts  and  frauds  of  their 
agents.  It  is  well  known,  that 
scarce  any  article  of  manufacture 
is  susceptible  of  so  wide  a  gradation 
in  value  and  price,  in  proportion  to 
the  different  degree  of  finish  applied 
to  the  same  substantial  basis,  as 
cloths.  On  this  circumstance  was 
founded  a  fraud,  (to  what  extent 
practised  is  not  of  course  a  matter 
ascertained,)  which  consisted  in  im- 
porting  cloths  in  an  unfinished  state, 
capable  of  being  finished  into  much 
better   fabrics,  and  consequently 


paying  a  much  lower  duty,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  levied 
upon  them. 

Lastly,  it  was  alleged  that 
very  extensive  importations  of 
foreign  cloths  were  made  by  the 
agents  (themselves  foreigners)  of 
the  manufacturers,  which  cloths 
were  notoriously  charged  at  lower 
prices  than  they  could  be  purchas- 
ed  at  in  the  foreign  market.  Whe. 
ther  this  low  estimation  in  the  in- 
voices were  altogether  fraudulent, 
or  whether  the  foreign  importer, 
being,  himself  the  manufacturer, 
merely  intended  to  sell  the  surplus 
stock  to  no  profit,  and  even  to  loss, 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  domes- 
tic market  from  a  glut,  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  ascertained.  Both  causes 
no  doubt  conspired  to  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  American  market  with 
goods,  not  merely  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  manufactured  here  ; 
but  cheaper  than  they  could  be  im- 
ported,  in  open  course  of  trade,  by 
the  American  merchant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things, 
which  was  laid  before  congress,  at 
their  last  session,  in  very  numerous 
memorials,  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  interested  in  the 
growth  or  the  manufacture  of  wool. 
These  memorials  were,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  referred 
to  the  conunittee  on  manufactures, 
of  which  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Vermont, 
was  chairman. 

A  bill  was  reported  on  the  10th 
of  January,  from  this  committee, 
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of  which  the  following  were  sub- 
stantially  the  featttres : — 

1.  Tliat  from  and  after  the  first 
of  August,  18279  all  manufactures 
of  wool  impofted  into  the  United 
States,  (except  worsted  stuff  goods, 
and  blankets,)  whose  value  shall 
not  exceed  forty  cents  the  square 
yard,  at  the  place  whence  import- 
ed, shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost 
ibity  cents,  and  shall  be  charged 
with  the  present  duty  accordingly. 
If  exceeding  in  Cost  forty  cents,  and 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifly 
cents  the  square  yard,  they  shall 
be  de&ned  to  have  cost  the  latter 
•am,  and  shall  be  charged  duty  ac 
cordingly.  If  exceeding  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  in  cost,  and  not 
exceeding  (bur  dollars  per  square 
yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost 
the  latter  sum,  and  shall  be  charged 
accordingly. 

2.  That  all  unmanuftxturod  wool 
DOW  chargeable  with  thirty  per  cent, 
doty  ad  valorem,  shall,  from  and 
after  the   first  of  June,    1828,  be 
charged  with  thirty-five  per  cent, 
duty ;  and  after  the   first  of  June, 
1829,  be  charged  with  forty  per 
cent.  doty.    If  the  actual  value  of 
such  wool  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported shall  exceed  ten,  and  not  ex. 
ceed  forty  cents  per  poiind,  it  shall 
bedeemed  to  have  cost  forty  cents, 
and  be    charged  accordingly,   as 
above  slated. 

The  third  section  provided  for  a 

duty  00  wool  imported  on  the  skin. 

9uch  in  substance  were  the  pro- 


visions of  the  bill.  On  the  17thof  Ja- 
nuary, the  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  59, 
to  take  up  this  bill.  The  debate 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Mallory,  in  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  grounds, 
on  which  the  bill  had  been  prepared. 
He  stated,  from  the  best  estimate 
he  had  been  able  to  form,  that  the 
capital  invested  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture amounted  to  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  sixty  thousand 
individuals  were  actually  employed 
in  it.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
sheep,  he  observed  that  it  had  been 
assumed  to  be  fifteen  millions  in 
the  United  States.  In  1825,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  3,496,000  in  the 
state  of  New- York.  If  the  number 
had  gone  on  increasing,  it  could 
not,  at  the  present  time,  be  less  than 
4,000,000  in  that  state  ;  and  calcu- 
latiog  on  this  ratio,  must  be  at  least 
14,000,000  in  the  union.  Of  these 
Mr.  M.  calculated,  that  at  least  ten 
millions  of  sheep  were  kept,  to  sup- 
ply the  wool  called  for  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers. These  ten  millions  of 
sheep,  at  a  low  estimate,  were 
worth  two  ddlars  each,  giving  twen- 
ty millions  of  dollars  as  the  value  of 
the  flocks  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facture. The  annual  amount  of 
wool  required  by  the  manufactur- 
ers, was  probably  not  less  than 
40,000,000  lbs.  Taking  it  to  be 
but  30,000,000  lbs.  its  value  at 
thirty.five  cents  per  lb.  would  be 
over  $10,000,000.  The  quantity  of 
12 
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land  required  for  the  support  of  this 
number  of  sheep  could  not  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  an  acre  for  every 
four,  nor  valued  at  a  lower  rate  than 
eight  dollars  per  acre.  This  would 
give  twenty  millions  of  dollars  as 
the  value  of  the  land,  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  the  sheep  required  for 
tlie  supply  of  our  manufactures. 
By  adding  the  three  last  items  to- 
gether, Mr.  Mallary  arrived  at 
$40,000,000  as  the  gross  amount 
of  the  agricultural  capital,  employ- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  woollen 
manufacture.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  (if  Mr.  M.  is  correctly 
reported,)  that  the  second  of  these 
items  cannot  properly  be  taken  into 
an  aggregate  with  the  first  and 
third,  being  not  like  them  of  the 
nature  of  permanent  capital,  but 
the  annual  yield  of  the  flocks,  add- 
ed to  what  imported  wool  is  now 
annually  consumed.  Had  Mr.  M. 
applied,  in  what  wc  conceive  the 
correct  way,  the  element  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  (the  value  of 
wool  annually  wrought  up,)  he 
would  have  reached  a  result  show- 
ing  still  more  strongly  the  impor- 
tant extent  of  our  woollen  manufac 
tares.  Allowing  the  wool-grower 
to  reimburse  the  cost  and  expienses 
of  his  flock  out  of  the  increase,  and 
regarding  the  wool  as  his  profit, 
and  taking  this  at  G  per  cent., 
$10,000,000  of  wool  represents  a 
capital  of  more  than  $150,000,000, 
of  which  the  interest  is  paid  in  the 
purchase  of  wool.      Mr.  M.,  at  a 


much  more  moderate  computation « 
assumed  the  agricultural  capital 
connected  immediately  with  the 
growth  of  wool  at  $40,000,000  to 
be  added  to  the  same  sum  directly 
invested  in  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  M.  then  proceeded  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  agricultural 
produce,  required  for  the  support 
of  those  employed  in  manufactures. 
He  stated  the  consumption  of  flour 
imported  into  New-England,  from 
other  parts  of  the  union,  at  629,000 
barrels  per  annum,  costing,  at  $5  50 
the  barrel,  $3,480,000.  The  entire 
export  of  American  flour  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  amounted  in  1826,  to 
less  than  860,000  barrels. 

Afler  some  remarks,  showing  the 
importance  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  the  prosperity  to  which  it 
had  risen,  under  the  protective  sys- 
tem, Mr.  M.  passed  to  the  operation 
of  maiiufanture.s  on  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,,and  showed  an 
annually  increasing  exportation  of 
domestic  fabrics,  from  $2,754,000, 
(the  amount  in  1821,)  to  6,000,000, 
the  amount  in  1826. 

Having  thus  shown  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  Mr.  MaU 
lary  laid  open  its  present  condition, 
wliich  he  stated  to  be  that  of  ex- 
treme languor  and  depression,  re- 
sulting in  general  from  the  urgent 
competition  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer, operating  in  the  various 
ways  which  were  specified  in  the 
commencement    of   this  chapter. 
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particularly  by  an  evasion  of  the 
duties  by  foreign  manufacturers, 
importing  on  their  own  account ; 
and  the  importation  of  unfinished 
cloths.  Mr.  Mallary  dwelt  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  a  fluctuation 
in  the  market^  and  the  policy  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer  to  dis- 
charge  his  goods  into  our  market, 
at  some  loss,  rather  than  glut  the 
market  at  home. 

After  some  general  considera- 
tio&s,  Mr.  M.  discussed  the  objec- 
tuma  usually  urged  against  protec- 
tive duties,  as  leading  to  monopoly  ; 
coQ^dered  the  argument,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  alleged  change  of 
policy  in  this  respect,  particularly 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  silks  im- 
ported into  that  country,  and  infer- 
red,  from  a  survey  of  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  policy,  that  the 
Brifish  government  had  given  no 
indication  of  a  design  to  abandon 
any  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
cooDtry,  to  an  effectual  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  Mallary  then  entered  into 
some  detail  on  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  bill.  He  showed  that 
GO  cJotha  belonging  to  the  lowest 
minimum,  and  costing  30  cents  the 
ronning  yard,  an  addition  of  only 
^  cents  duty  per  yard  would  take 
place.  On  flannels  at  25  cents  per 
nmoingyard,  an  additional  duty  of 
2}  perceDt.  the  square  yard.  The 
pnociptl  burden  of  the  new  duty 
woaki  be  felt  about  the  second  mi- 
wimim,  (92  60,)  and  the  more  hea- 


vily,  the  lower  the  price  of  goods 
falling  under  this  minimum.  The 
capacity  to  manufacture  these  goods 
was,  however,  almost  indefinite  ; 
the  machinery  now  prepared,  and 
idle,  would  immediately  be  put  in 
action^  and  the  price  (as  in  the  case 
of  cottons)  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  profit. 

The  foregoing  can  be  regarded, 
of  course,  but  as  a  brief  abstract  of 
Mr.  Mallard's  extended  argument. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng,  with  a  motion,  that  the  com- 
mittee  should  rise,  (not,  ns  he  ob- 
served, because  he  proposed  to  ad- 
dress them  the  next  day  on  the  sub- 
ject,) but  with  a  hope,that  the  house 
would  refuse  to  again  resolve  itself 
in(u  a  committee  on  this  subjei^, 
for  two  or  tl.ree  weeks,  or  as  l5o 
should  prefer,  altogether.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  not  had  time  (so 
recently  was  the  bill  introduced)  to 
examine  into  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  bill  ;  that  it  would  impose 
an  oppressive  burden  on  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  except 
the  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons stated  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  and  that  the  burden 
would  fall  heaviest  on  the  poor- 
est class  of  the  community.  He 
expressed  his  belief,  that  it  was  no 
time  to  tamper  with  measures,  af- 
fecting the  revenue,  which  was 
declining ;  that  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  pass  this  bill,  without 
acting  on  innumerable  amendments 
which  would  be  offered,  and  that 
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the  manufacturers  were  no  worse 
off  than  those  engaged  in  most  other 
branches  of  business.  Depression 
was  general.  If  the  house  did  se- 
riously take  up  the  bill,  he  was  pre. 
pared  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  which  he  had  always 
supported  ;  but  he  hoped,  at  all 
events,  time  would  be  given  to  re- 
flect on  a  measure,  that  went  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  woollens 
generally.  The  committee  then 
rose. 

On  the  following  day,  (18th  of 
January,)  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  a 
view,  as  he  stated,  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  house,  whether  it  were 
possible  to  act  finally  on  the  subject 
during  this  session,  (he  believed 
hiipself  it  was  not  possible,)  made 
a  motion,  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject.  He  accompanied 
the  motion,  with  the  remark,  that 
though  friendly  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tective duties,  he  believed  that  those 
provided  by  the  bill  were  too  much 
of  a  prohibitory  nature  ;  and  that 
other  branches  of  industry,  such  as 
those  connected  with  the  raising  of 
hemp  and  grain,  stood  equally  in 
need  of  farther  protection.  He 
avowed  his  purpose,  should  this 
motion  prevail,  of  following  it  up 
by  another,  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table. 

A  short  debate  arose  on  this  mo* 
tion.  Messrs.  Mercer,  Archer 
and  Wicklifle,  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation  of  the  bill :  and  Messrs. 


Mallory,  Burges,  Bartlett,  and 
Dwight,  spoke  in  its  support.  Mr. 
Dwight  was  proceeding  in  his  re. 
marks,  when  the  attention  of  the 
house  was  attracted  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  at  Alexandria, 
and  a  motion  for  adjournment  pre- 
vailed. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Buchanan'^ 
motion  was  not  resumed,  till  the 
20th.  It  was  then  taken  up,  and 
supported  in  a  short  speech,  by  the 
mover,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  on  the  same  side,  and 
particularly  on  the  ground,  that 
to  press  the  measure,  at  the  present 
time,  would  be  to  take  the  house 
and  the  country  by  surprise.  Mr. 
Hamilton  objected  to  the  measure 
as  unconstitutional,  and  depreca- 
ted  it  as  likely  to  produce  an  indig. 
nant  feeling,  particularly  in  those 
portions  of  the  country,  which 
would  bear  the  burden,  without 
reaping  any  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Burges  did  not  regard  the 
bill  as  either  complicated  in  its  na- 
ture, or  as  one  that  ought  to  awaken 
unkind  feeling;  neither  was  it 
brought  by  surprise  into  considera- 
tion.  ^Fhe  conrniercial  cities  had 
had  ample  time  to  remonstrate — 
but  he  did  not  believe  the  bill  was 
hostile  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  sup. 
ported  the  motion,  particularly  on 
the  ground,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  house  to  come  tp  a  decision 
this  session.  He  strongly  disap- 
proved  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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Even  the  agitation  of  it  would  ]ead 
fo  niiuous  speculations.  Mr,  Ste- 
Teason  ef  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  cominittee  of  manufactures, 
coald  not  sup(>ort  the  motion  of  his 
colleague.  He  thought  a  measure 
of  relief  required  by  the  Woollen 
manufacturers,  but  regarded  the 
miaimams  as  too  high.  He  wished 
the  subject,  however,  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  committee  of  the  whole, 
that  an  equitable  adjustment  might 
be  devised. 

Mr.  M*Laoe  was  opposed  to  dis- 
charging the  committee.  He  was, 
u  he  ever  had  been,  friendly  to  the 
tariff  policy.  Though  not  in  favour 
of  all  the  features  of  the  bill,  as  it 
was  reported,  he  was  in  favour  of 
modifying  and  improving  it.  He 
did  not  think,  the  reasons  urged  for 
postponing  its  consideration  were 
adequate.  That  it  will  produce 
excitement,  (which  in  his  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  do,)  would  be  a  reason 
against  considering  it,  at  any  other 
time,  as  well  as  this.  If  ever  to 
be  discussed,  therefore,  it  might  as 
veil  be  done  now.  That  other  in- 
terests  were  not  embraced,  was 
with  him  a  recommendation.  He 
deprecated  legislation  by  compro- 
mise. He  would  take  up  each  in- 
terest, on  its  own  merits  ;  and  the 
more  simple  the  question  presented, 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  under* 
stand  what  its  real  merits  were. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  in  favour  of 
the  Biotioo.  Though  opposed  to 
Qiaoy  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff 


of  1824,  he  would  not  now  repeal 
them.  Had  the  friends  of  this  mea. 
sure  sought  only  continuance  of 
protection,  he  would  not  have  re- 
fused it ;  but  they  go  farther,  and 
demand  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  was  surprised  at  the 
range,  which  the  discussion  had 
taken.  Gentlemen  mistook  the 
nature  of  the  bill.  Its  objects  were 
merely  to  secure  to  the  manufac 
turers  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
1824.  The  object  of  the  commit- 
tee,  in  establishing  the  minimums, 
was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
importer,  to  evade  the  payment  of 
the  duty.  He  deprecated  delay  ; 
for  while  we  delay,  a  great  interest 
is  sinking.  The  house  is  not  taken 
by  surprise  ;  the  question  has  been 
widely  agitated  throughout  the 
country  the  whole  season. 

The  house  having  refused  to  ad- 
journ, by  a  vote  of  65  to  81,  Mr. 
Cambreleng  pronounced  their  re- 
fusal an  evidence  of  the  impetuo- 
sity, with  which  the  friends  of  the 
bill  meant  to  force  it  on  the  house. 
The  house  was  imposed  on,  when 
told  the  bill  was  to  prevent  frauds. 
Its  agitation  would  lead  to  pemi. 
cious  speculations.  He  would, 
with  all  deference  to  his  friend  from 
Delaware,  tell  him,  that  he  had  ra- 
ther take  the  bill  of  1824,  with  all 
its  compromises,  than  take  this  .bill ; 
the  whole  tariff  was  nothing  to  it. 
It  is  the  most  formidable  measure, 
of  the  kind,  ever  brought  into  the 
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houae.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
sentiments  of  his  friend  from  Dela- 
ware, who  ought  to  know,  that 
before  the  bill  has  been  a  week  in 
committee,  there  will  be  twenty 
propositions  of  additional  objects 
for  increased  duties.  The  instant 
you  go  into  committee,  you  convert 
the  whole  union  into  a  sea  of  spe- 
culation,  and  set  afloat  from  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
gentleman  from  Delaware  says,  the 
city  of  New  York  is  well  informed  of 
what  was  doing.  "  For  one,"  said 
Mr,  C.  "I  have  written  a  number 
of  letters,  on  the  topics  of  the  bill, 
requesting  information,  and  have 
got  but  one  in  reply." 

The  debate,  which  had  been  ar- 
rested at  this  point  by  adjournment, 
was  resumed  the  following  day,  by 
Mr.  Dwight,  in  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments, on  which  the  discharging  of 
the  committee  had  been  recom- 
mended, and    the   bill   impugned. 

Mr.  Haile  supported  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  ground  of 
the  pressure  of  other  business. 

Mr.  Mallary  then  rose,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  repeated  calls  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  to  state 
its  eflTects  in  detail,  on  the  com- 
merce  of  the  country.  The  whole 
amount  of  woollens,  imported  for 
consumption  in  18'?6,  was  about 
$8,000,000.  Of  these,  $5,132,000 
only  are  afiected  by  the  bill  ;  the 
other  species  of  goods  being  of 
the  kind  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion  :  and   of  those  affected,  Mr. 


M.,  in  the  result  of  a  detailed  ex« 
amination,  (which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  repeat,)  stated, 
that  $1,600,000  of  goods  were  all, 
on  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  operate,  to  the  eflect  of  ex- 
clusion, supposing  no  goods  to 
be  imported  under  fraudulent  in- 
voices.  The  revenue  on  these 
goods,  if  wholly  lost  to  the  trea- 
sury, would  not  exceed  $450,000. 
Meantime,  the  loss  would  be  more 
than  repaid,  by  the  greater  amount 
of  consumption  of  articles,  which 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  and 
which  would  be  imported,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  superior  capacity  to 
purchase  and  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, urged  the  taking  of  a  question 
on  the  motion  to  discharge.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  bill,  not  be- 
cause it  laid  a  burden  which  the 
community  could  not  bear,  but  be- 
cause it  taxed  the  poor  rather  than 
the  rich — the  low  priced,  and  not 
the  high  priced  article  ;  and  be- 
cause, by  excluding  the  foreign  ar- 
tide,  it  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  our 
navigation. 

The  debate  was  still  further 
prolonged  between  Messrs.  Cam- 
breleng  and  Mallary,  when  the 
question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's motion  ;  and  it  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  112. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  submit- 
ted a  paper,  which  he  intended  to 
move  as  a  substitute  to  the  bill,  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  apprai- 
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sets  of  imported  goods,  so  as  to     of  1824  ;  that  the  operation  of  the 
prevent  evasions  in  the  payment  of    minimpms  would  L  e,  to  lead  the 


the  duties. 

The  debate  was  resumed,  on  the 
25th,  by  Mr.  Barney,  who  offered 
an  amendment,  introducing  another 
minimum  of  $1  50,  between  those 
of  40  cents  and  $2  50,  which 
were  proposed  in  the  biU  as  report- 
ed. Mr.  Mallary  was  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  Mr.  Dwight  did 
not  think  it  materially  changed  the 
bill. 

Mr.  M'Lane  expressed  his  wiJ- 
hogness  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  file  Jaw  of  1824,  but  believed 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  went 
much  farther.  He  thought  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  woollen  manu- 
&cturers  arose  from  temporary  cau- 
ses, and  would  pass  away.  He 
called  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  manufactures,  to  pro- 
pose a  series  of  duties,  adapted  to 
the  minimums,  which  would  not  go 
beyond  the  law  of  1824. 

Mr.  M.  replied,  that  such,  in 
mbstCDce,  was  intended  to  be  the 
operation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wurts  objected,  that  the 
evasions  of  the  revenue,  urged  as 
the  ground  of  the  bill,  ought  to  be 
met  by  direct  measures  ;  by  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  apprai- 
sers, and  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tkm  of  unfinished  goods. 

Mr.  Dwight,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
M'Laoe,  showed  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  bill  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  33i,  provided  by  the  law 


foreign  manufacturer  to  confine 
himself  to  three  specific  qualities 
of  goods,  which,  visibly  difiering 
from  each  other  in  appearance, 
will  not  be  exposed  to  fraudulent 
entry. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  brought 
forward  his  amendment,  having  for 
its  object,  an  extension  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  appraiser,  with  a  view  to 
tlie  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  re- 
venue. 

After  some  controversy  between 
Mr.    Cambreleng    and   Mr.  Bar- 
ney, on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed   by  the  latter,  Mr. 
Ingham  rose  and  expressed  himself 
at  length  on  the  measure.    He  ap- 
proved of  the  ppUcy  of  protecting 
duties,  but  doubted  the  expedien- 
cy of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  His 
objection  lay  to  the  multiplication 
of    minimums.      One     minimum, 
the  lowest,  there  would  be  no  temp- 
tation to  evade  :  but  there  would 
be  a  strong  temptation  to  evade  all 
others,  by  false  invoices.    Another 
objection  to  the  operation  of  several 
minimums,  was,   that  it  produced 
a   capricious   and   irregular  scale 
of  duties,  of  which  the  burden  fell 
heaviest  on  the  class  least  able  to 
pay  it.  He  was  opposed  to  the  duty 
on  foreign  wool,  as  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  the  wool  grower  him- 
self, which  would  best  be  promo- 
ted  by  building  up  the  manufac- 
ture :  and  this  could  onlv  be   cf- 
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fected  by  making  the  raw  material 
cheap.  Mr.  Ingham  then -dwelt 
on  the  expediency  of  relieving  the 
manufacturer,  by  enforcing  the  ap- 
praisement system,  and  comment- 
ed on  an  alleged  judicial  nullifica- 
tion of  the  law  on  that  head. 

Mr.  Ingham  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Strong,  who  submitted  a  pa- 
per, containing  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  which  he  proposed  hereaf- 
ter to  offer,  and  which  had  for  its 
object  a  new  regulation  of  the 
power  of  appraisement. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  had  been 
prolonged,  and  little  progress  made 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Mean- 
time, the  quantity  of  other  busi- 
siness,  (much  of  it  of  an  urgent  na- 
ture,) remaining  unfinished,  was 
daily  accumulating.  On  the  29th, 
the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mai- 
lary,  went  int6  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  state  of  the  union  ; 
but  refused  to  take  up  the  woollens 
bin,  giving  the  preference  to  the 
appropriation  bill  of  the  year.  The 
next  day  the  debate  on  the  wool- 
len's bill  was  resumed,  by  Mr. 
Pearce  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a 
speech  of  length  and  ability.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
congress,  to  fulfil  the  contract,  im- 
plied in  the  act  of  1824,  and  give 
efficient  protection  to  the  woollen 
manufacture,  as  they  had  to  every 
other  branch  of  industry  protected 
by  that  bill.  He  urged  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  flourishing  manufac- 
tures  on  the  agriculture  and  com- 


meh;e  of  the  country  :  he  enforced 
the  claims  of  the  growers  of  wool 
to  efficient  support,  and  denied 
that  the  revenue  would  suffer  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  cor- 
rected  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Cambre- 
leng  and  Ingham,  relative  to  an  al* 
leged  judicial  construction,  by 
which  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
appraisement  was  destroyed,  Imd 
showed,  that  no  such  construc- 
tion had  been  given  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Claibotne  opposed  the  bill, 
as  at  war  with  the  othejr  interests, 
particularly  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest.  He  regarded  it  as  laying  a 
tax,  which  the  people  were  already 
too  much  depressed  ^  to  pay.  It 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  which  Mr. 
Claiborne  described  to  be  ''  subtlct 
as  mercury,  and  cunning  as  ambi« 
tion." 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Caro* 
Una,  followed,  in  ah  able  argument, 
against  the  bill.  He  admitted  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Mallary's  state- 
ment, that  it  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  article  of  negro  cloths.— 
He  denied  that  frauds  on  the  Teve- 
nue  were  [Sroved  ;  if  they  did 
exist,  the  bill  provided  no  remedy. 
The  same  causes  had  gone  on  pro- 
gressively  operating  ;  the  manu- 
facturers would  come  again  for  fur- 
ther relief;  and  from  higher  du- 
ties,  would  proceed  to  clamour  for 
those  which  were  prohibitory.   He 
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taibced  the  feality  of  the  distresB; 

ke  believed  the  manufacturen  com- 

pbieed,  because,  instead  of  25  per 

eaat.)  they  could  get  only  ten  on 

their  capital.     He  denied  that  the 

discriiaiaating  duty  on  foreign  ton* 

nagOy  was  a  protecting  measure  ; 

itiras  a  countervailing  measure. 

Free  competition  had  made   our 

navigation  what  it  was,  and  not  the 

Jsrriminsting  duties.     He  urged, 

that  the  bill  was  a  tax  on  the  poor 

naay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 

few.     He  repelled  the  inferences 

which  bad  been  drawn  from  the 

alleged  Act,  that  four  fifths  of  the 

impeffling  trade  of  New- York  had 

psised  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

He  said,  that  this  fact  proved  only, 

tkst  the  American  merchants  could 

not  spare  sufiicient  capital  firom 

other  objects,  to  carry  on  the  fo- 

reign  tiade ;  and  that  the  foreigner 

wbo  stepped  in  and  supplied  the 

Meiency,  conferred  a  benefit  to 

the  eomtry.   Our  prosperity  grew 

ip  on  the  foundation  of  a  liberal 

md  hospitable  system. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
following  day,  (January  31)  in  a 
very  able  aigoment  from  Mr.  Davis, 
t  member  of  the  committee  of  ma. 
mdadnres.  fie  stated  that  it  was 
within  his  personid  knowledge,  that 
the  memorials  did  not  proceed  firom 
"  a  gang  of  speculators,"  as  Mr. 
Caariweleng  had  alleged,  but  were 
fixmded  in  truth.  He  inquired  into 
the  ceases  of  the  esusting  depres. 
•ion  ;  and  traced  it  to  the  pcAcy  of 


the  British  government,  in  reducing 
the  duty  en  imported  wool,  firom 
one  shilling  to  a  penny,  and  to  a 
half  penny  per  pound ;  he  main- 
tained that  the  fact,  that  the  Arae- 
rican  merchant  had  lost  four  fifths 
of  the  import  trade,  was  evidence 
of  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  un. 
precedented  low  price  of  cloths 
went  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
showed  that  a  policy,  on  the  part 
of  the  English  manufacturer,  to 
destroy  our  fabrics,  by  glutting  the 
market,  was  no  extravagant  suppo* 
sition.  A  supply,  at  a  low  rate,  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
demand,  would  create  a  depression 
in  the  entire  market,  and  thus  the 
English  manufacturers,  by  a  small 
sacrifice,  would  drive  us  to  a  gene- 
ral  and  ruinous  loss. 

Mr.  Davis  then  illustrated  the 
extent  of  the  capital  involved,  and 
the  importance  of  the  home  market 
for  his  produce  to  the  fanner.  He 
went  into  an  examination  of  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  the  particular 
articles  comprised  in  it,  and  showed 
that  the  increase  of  duties  had  been 
much  overrated ;  and  that  on  the 
lowest  priced  cloths  Uttle  or  no  ef- 
fect would  be  produced.  Mr.  Davis 
then  replied  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Ingham,  against  a  plurality  of  mi* 
sitiiitisis,and  showed  that  the  objec. 
tion  applied  as  well  to  a  single  mi. 
nimum  as  to  several. 

Mr.  Davis  was  followed  by  Mr. 

Barney,  in  support  of  his  amend- 

ment,  proposing  to  insert  an  inter. 
18 
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mediate  minimum  of  $1  50.  He 
supported  the  bill,  with  this  modifi- 
catioa,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  independence  of  a 
country  to  possess,  within  itself, 
every  article  of  essential  supply. 
He  defended  a  scale  of  minimums, 
as  necessary  for  the  faithful  collec- 
tion of  the  duty.  He  averred,  that 
the  alarm  relative  to  the  finances 
of  the  country  was  groundless,  and 
that  the  forebodings  which  prece- 
ded  the  tariff  of  1824,  had  proved 
groundless. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on 
Mr.  Barney's  amendment,  and  it 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  82  to  30. 
The  question  was  next  taken  on 
Mr.  Cambrelcng'H  amendment, 
which  went  to  suppress  the  impor- 
tation of  unfinished  cloths,  and  en- 
force the  appraisement  law  ;  and  it 
was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  63 
to  80. 

Mr.  Wicklifie  then  proposed  an 
amendment,  providing  for  a  series 
of  increased  duties  on  imported 
spirits,  which  was  negatived,  with- 
out  a  division. 

Mr.  Wright  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  word  **  blankets,"  wherever 
it  occurred,  so  as  to  bring  that  ar. 
tide,  now  exempted,  under  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment was  also  negatived,  without  a 
division  ;  and  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Barney,  was  reported  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  now  submitted 
a  motion  to  lay  the  bill, as  amended, 


on  the  table.    It  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  63  to  98. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New- York,  then 
spoke  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
bill.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
tecting policy,  but  preferred  a 
direct  increase  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  which  he  was  ready  to  sup* 
port. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  renewed 
the  proposal  of  his.  amendment^ 
going  to  the  modification  of  the 
appraisement  law ;  and  proceeded 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Davis's  argument, 
but  the  house  soon  consented  to  an 
adjournment. 

On  the  following  day,  (February 
1,)  the  debate  Was  resumed  ;  the 
question  being  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Cook,  the  object  of 
which  was,  a  recommitment  of  the 
bill,  with  a  view  to  a  modification 
of  it,  simply  counteractive  of  the 
reduction,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  British  government,  in  the 
duty  on  imported  wool.  Mr.  Cook 
stated  his  readiness,  if  any  othet 
specific  cause  could  be  pointed  out, 
depriving  the  manufacturer  of  the 
benefit  of  the  act  df  1824,  to  meet 
it  by  a  proportionate  increase  of 
the  ad  valorem  duty.  Mr.  Wood 
supported  this  motion,  and  express* 
ed  a  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
minimum  principle.  Mr.  Mallaiy 
thought  it  too  late,  entirely  to 
change  the  character  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Cambreleng  supported  the 
amendment,  and  asked  for  the  ayea 
and  noes  on  the  question.     Mr. 
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Cook  replied  to  Mr.  Mallary,  and 
declared  himself  a  friend  to  the 
object  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Stewart 
opposed  the  recommitment,  on  ac- 
cottDt  of  the  late  period  of  the  ses- 
wum ;  and  because  the  amendment 
suggested  went  only  to  remove  one 
of  the  erils,  of  which  the  manufac- 
lorer  complained.  Mr.  Kremer 
idfocated  the  recommitment,  on 
tiw  ground  of  the  demoraliaung  ef- 
fects to  be  apprehended  from  the 
bitt. 

Mr.  Stewart  then  entered  into 
an  argument  against  the  recommit- 
ment, and  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  directly 
friendly  to  agriculture ;  and  that  to 
import  foreign  woollens  was  to  de- 
stroy the  demand  for  so  much  Ame- 
ikan  labour  and  agricultural  pro- 
dluce,  as  would  have  been  called 
for  and  consumed,  in  the  various 
itages  and  operations  of  the  do- 
mestic  manufacture.  He  refuted 
the  objection,  that  the  bill  created 
monopoly.  He  denied,  that  its 
operation  was  unfriendly  to  com- 
merce ;  on  the  contrary,  he  main- 
tained that  manufactures  were  the 
best  foundation  of  commerce.  He 
nplied  also  to  the  objection,  that 
the  passage  of  the  law  would 
impair  the  revenue,  and  thought 
that  the  effect  of  the  falling  off, 
in  the  consumption  of  some  articles* 
would  be  balanced  by  an  increased 
consumpCion  of  others.  He  called 
on  the  south  to  afford  a  protection 
to  tiie  manufacturerer,  like  that 


enjoyed  for  their  own  staple  pro- 
duct. He  called  on  the  grain  grow- 
iug  states,  to  sustain  an  interest,  in 
which  their  own  prosperity  was 
most  deeply  involved  ;  and  pointed 
out  the  happy  effects  to  the  country 
of  the  mutual  dependence  of  its 
parts  on  each  other ;  and  the  bene- 
fit  conferred  on  all,  by  the  prospe- 
rity  of  each. 

Mr.  Buchanan  supported  the  re- 
commitment. He  said  that  he  was  a 
decided  friend  of  the  tariff*  policy, 
and  willing,  in  every  proper  manner, 
to  pursue  it.  He  admitted  the  ope- 
ration on  our  protective  duty  of  the 
British  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
wool,  and  was  willing  to  meet  it. 
The  other  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
pression  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, viz.  the  influx  into  this  coun- 
try of  a  surplus  of  goods,  manufac 
tured  in'  England  for  the  South 
American  market,  was  tempo- 
rary, and  would  soon  cease  to  ope- 
rate, without  a  resort  to  counterac- 
tive legislation.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  represent- 
ed in  part,  had  not  now,  and  never 
had,  any  great  peculiar  interest  in 
domestic  manufactures,  but  had  al- 
ways supported  the  protecting  po- 
licy. But  the  operation  of  this  bill 
went  beyond  the  genuine  principles 
of  that  policy;  was  unequal  and 
unjust.  He  had  no  expectation, 
that  any  bill  could  pass  this  ses- 
sion, but  was  willing  to  pass  one, 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Cook's  amendment. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  briefly  opposed 
the  bill ;  and  advocated  its  recom- 
mitment,  on  the  ground,  that  its 
friends  were  not  agreed,  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  proper  remedy  of 
the  evil.  One  gentleman  traced  it  to 
British  legislation,  another  to  frauds 
on  the  custom  house ;  neither  had 
adduced  evidence,  which,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  would  create  a 
presumption. 

Mr.  Cook's  amendment  was,  on 
Mr.  Ingham's  motion,  modified,  by 
the  addition  of  a  clause  **  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  collection  of 
the  impost  duties,"  and  then  reject* 
ed  by  a  vote  of  93  to  95. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  con- 
fiideration  of  the  bill  was  resumed, 
in  the  house  of  representatives. 
Mr.  Archer  opposed  it,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length.  He  said 
the  real  object  of  the  bill  was,  to 
raise  the  duty  on  imported  woollens 
from  33|  to  224  per  cent.  He 
denied,  that  there  was  any  proof, 
that  the  payment  of  duties  had  been 
evaded;  the oflScers of govenunent 
knew  nothing  of  it.  If  they  were 
evaded,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Cambreleng  provided  a  remedy. 
He  denied  the  propriety  of  increas* 
ing  our  duty  on  cloths  imported, 
because  the  British  government 
had  lowered  its  duty  on  wool.  The 
distress  of  the  manufacturers  was 
the  result  of  the  tariff  policy,  which 
had  attracted  an  undue  amount  of 
capital  to  that  branch ;  to  increase 
tlin  duty  would  aggravate  the  evil. 


Every  tariff  was,  in  its  nature,  pro- 
hibitory ;  and  if  not  so  in  its  imme- 
diate provisions,  was  so  in  its  ten- 
dency ;  by  increasing  the  distress, 
it  made  higher  duties  necessary. 
He  denied  that  the  article  would  be 
rendered  cheaper.  He  denied  theft 
cottons  had  been  rendered  cheaper: 
it  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
firiends  of  the  totton  manufactures 
dare  not  now  repeal  the  duties  on 
cottons  imported.  Manual  labour 
was  a  great  element  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  it  is  this,  in  which 
we  can  least  support  a  competition 
with  Europe.  As  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial, we  cannot  support  a  compe- 
tition  with  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
sheep  are  used  for  fuel,  and  if  ''  a 
man  wishes  to  burn  bricks,  he 
drives  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the 
kiln."  Our  climate  is  not  more 
favourable  to  the  raising  of  wo(A 
than  of  wine.  He  denied,  that  the 
markets  for  southera  produce  would 
be  extended.  They  would  be,  on 
the  contrary,  diminidied ;  for  Eu- 
rope would  not  take  our  produce, 
uidess  we  take  her  &brics  in  pay- 
ment. The  single  county  of  6e« 
aessee  would  supply  with  flour,  aU 
the  manufacturing  estabUshmenta 
in  the  union.  He  denied  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  impose  the  duty, 
for  it  was  designed  to  benefit  a  sia^ 
gle  class.  He  deprecated  its  et 
feet  on  the  revenue.  If  the  menu* 
frcturers  ask  any  thing,  it  is  cha- 
lity ;  for  so  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  ought  to  be  called,  and  not  pro- 
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•'ecUon.  No  agricultural  or  any 
other  interest  enjoyed  protection  ; 
there  was  none  even  in  England, 
except  that  arising  from  counter. 
▼ail'mg  duties.  The  true  object  of 
the  hill  was,  not  even  to  relieve  the 
70yO0O  persons,  whose  employ* 
aeot  ia  said  to  be  at  stake ;  hut 
perhaps  700  capitalists.  The  ques- 
tion presented  to  the  agricultural 
interest  is,  whether  it  will  exchange 
the  market  of  the  world,  for  that  of 
New-England.  He  deprecated 
the  paseage  of  the  bill,  as  ominous 
to  the  preservation  of  the  union. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Archer's 
trgument,  Mr.  Cook  observing 
that  there  remained  but  fourteen 
days  of  the  session,  at  which  public 
bills  could  be  considered,  avowed 
the  intention  of  asking  the  previous 
^aestion,  whenever  he  could  obtain 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Ingham  submitted  a  motion 
of  fecoraraitment  of  the  bill,  provi- 
ding, in  substance,  for  the  establish. 
BMOt  ofjifieen  minimums  of  import- 
ed woollens. 

The  debate  was  resumed  the  fol- 
lowing day,  (Feb.  6,)  and  the  bill 
supported  in  an  argument,  by  Mr. 
Bin  He  defended  the  bill,  chiefly 
io  reference  to  its  favourable  effect 
em  the  agricultural  interest,  which 
fimished  the  raw  materia],  and 
which  now  embraced  a  very 
large  capital  invested  in  flocks, 
vhich  the  downfall  of  the  manufac. 
tmte  would  destroy.  He  urged  that 
any  trifling  inerease  in  price,  would 


be  met  by  an 'increased  power  to 
pay,  in  consequence  of  bringing 
into  value  produce,  for  which  there 
is  now  no  demand.  The  low  priced 
cloths,  on  which  the  proposed  duty 
would  fall  heaviest,  are  not  import- 
ed to  any  great  extent ;  they  are 
not  even  made  in  the  factories,  but 
are  the  product  of  the  household 
manufacture.  It  is  not  impossible, 
that  the  operation  of  the  hill  would 
enable  household  industry  to  fur- 
nish the  article,  in  the  place  of  im- 
ported cloths,  which  the  bill  would 
exclude.  He  treated  the  question 
as  one  connected  with  the  national 
independence,  particul^ly  in  time 
of  war :  and  replied  to  the  obser- 
vations  of  Mr.  Archer,  that  the 
grain  growing  states  would  not  be 
largely  benefitted  by  the  extension 
of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Bryan  followed,  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  He  deemed  it  at  war  with 
the  best  established  truths  of  poli. 
tical  economy.  Private  sagacity 
and  interest  were  better  guides  to 
the  employment  of  industry,  than 
the  wisest  government  could  be. 
The  industry  employed  in  raising 
a  bale  of  cotton  was  as  much  enti- 
tled to  protection,  as  that  employed 
in  producing  one  of  cloth.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  are  better 
adapted  to  the  state  of  this  country 
than  manufactures ;  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  liberal  school  of  poli- 
tical economy,  are  not  only  main- 
tained by  theoretical  writers,  bat 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
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present  British  ministry.  The 
depression  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest  has  not  been  stated  with 
sufficient  distinctness  by  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  to  be  a  safe  source  of 
legislation.  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
reduction  from  extravagant  to  mo- 
derate profits.  The  cotton  grow- 
ing interest  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  for  which  relief  is  now  asked  : 
the  fluctuation  in  its  market  is 
more  disastrous ;  but  the  planter 
never  thinks  of  asking  protection. 
In  the  operation  of  this  bill,  the 
foreign  cotton  market  will  be  de- 
stroyed.  He  replied  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  British  government 
had  reduced  the  duty  on  wool. — 
The  precipitation  of  the  friends  of 
the  bill  was  censurable ;  the  de- 
pression resulted,  perhaps,  from 
temporary  causes,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  operate.  It  established 
an  odious  monopoly,  in  favour  of 
the  manufacturers — a  class  of  men, 
whose  pursuits  were  destructive  to 
health,  manliness  of  character,  and 
free  republican  principles. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Dra3rton,  in  a  long  and  able  speech, 
on  the  same  side.  He  denied  that 
the  charge  against  the  British  go- 
vernment of  insincerity,  in  the 
support  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Mallary,  was  just  :^  he  main- 
tained, that  the  united  authority  of 
her  statesmen,  and  the  actual  mea- 
sures of  her  legislation,  proved 
that  she  was  sincere.    He  forti. 


fied  his  proposition  by  spei 
lusion  to  the  articles  of  si] 
ton,  woollen,  iron,  and  th 
nial  trade.  He  denied  th 
ence  of  the  frauds  on  the  i 
alleged,  or  the  adaptation 
provisions  of  the  bill  to 
them,  if  they  existed.  H 
tended,  that  the  monopoly 
home  market  would  be  no 
tion  against  ruinous  fluci 
He  traced  the  depression 
price  of  cloths,  not  to  fr 
the  revenue,  but  the  surplui 
facture  in  England,  whi 
been  occasioned  by  a  great 
of  causes  ;  and  had  glutted 
markets  of  the  world. 

In  reply  to  the  argumc 
the  reduction  of  the  Enf^ 
on  wool  required  an  inci 
the  duty  on  cloth  import 
this  countr)',  he  rejoined,  t 
fall  in  the  price  of  wool  in 
ca  had  more  than  counterfa 
the  reduction  of  the  En^U 
He  then  stated,  that  the  hi 
on  imported  wool  would  w 
manufacturer,  and  throng 
jure  the  wool  grower  ;  a 
we  ought  to  learn,  from  th 
pie  of  the  English  govemi 
reduce  instead  of  augmen 
duty  on  wool.  He  commc 
the  bill  as  a  system  of  proi 
intended  to  save  the  manuf 
from  the  effects  of  their  i 
embarking  too  extensivel]! 
business.  He  denied  that, 
sequence  of  the  minimum 
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coarse  coUonSy  that  article  was  fur- 
nished cheaper  than  it  could  be  im. 
ported.  He  had  seen  invoices  of 
coarse  cotton  imported  here,  and 
ailer  paying  duties,  sold  in  this 
market.  In  England,  those  branch- 
es of  industry,  which  had  never 
eojoyed  a  monopoly,  flourished 
best  :  at  the  present  time,  our  own 
navigating  interest  was  a  similar 
instance.  It  sustained  the  com- 
petition with  the  English,  though 
the  discriminating  duty  is  repeal- 
ed. Competition  was  the  true 
source  of  improvement.  X)ur  ma- 
nufacturers already  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  over  the  British,  for  the 
supply  of  oar  own  market  ;  and  if 
they  cannot  thrive,  with  the  pre- 
sent duties,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
country  is  not  ripe  for  the  manu- 
&Gture.  Other  branches  were  as 
much  depressed,  and  as  much  en- 
titled to  relief.  This  bill  was  not 
uked  for  by  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest at  large,  but  only  by  the  grow- 
ers and  omnufacturers  of  wool.  He 
said  the  friends  of  the  bill  had  fur- 
nished no  precise  documentary 
atatenienls,  and  differed  from  each 
other,  as  to  the  design  and  opera- 
tioo  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Drayton  clo- 
sed, by  quoting  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  against  restrictive 
and  prohibitory  measures. 

The  foregoing  sketch  exhibits 
but  a  faint  idea  of  Mr.  Drayton's 
ftble  argument.  He  gave  way, 
dorJBg  the  delivery  of  it,  to  several 
motions  for  adjournment,  made  by 


the  opponents  of  the  measure,  but 
without  success.  At  the  close  of 
his  arguments,  Mr.  Woods  rose  to 
move  the  previous  question.  His 
right  to  the  floor  was  contested  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  but  the  decision  of 
the  chair  in  his  favour  was  sustain- 
ed, on  an  appeal  to  the  house  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  vote  of  98  to 
54.  The  call  for  the  previous 
question  was  seconded  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  77  ;  but,  on  taking  the  ayes 
and  noes  on  the  question,  ''shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put  ?"  it 
was  negatived,  92  to  94. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  bill  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Rives,  at  considera- 
ble length,  in  a  speech,  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  a  report.  After 
some  incidental  discussion,  a  ques- 
tion arose,  on  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Ingham,  (substantially  the  same 
as  that  formerly  mentioned,)  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  mini- 
mums  to  fifteen.  On  this  question 
a  desultory  debate  took  place, 
which  ended  in  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  for  a  call  of  the  house, 
which  was  followed  by  another 
from  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  previous 
question.  Mr.  Forsyth  suggested, 
that  a  motion  for  a  call  of  the  house 
had  preference  over  that  for  the 
previous  question.  The  speaker 
decided,  that  it  had  not  such  a  pre- 
ference. From  this  decision,  Mr. 
Forsyth  appealed  to  the  house,  and 
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an  aniimUed  and  protracted  de* 
bate  arote,  in  which  many  gen- 
tlemen participated,  on  the  pro- 
priety  of  the  decision  of  the  chair. 
The  debate  was  terminated,  by 
the  withdrawal  both  of  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  and  the 
motion  for  a  call  of  the  house  ;  and 
the  question  being  taken  on  the 
motion  for  recommitment,  it  was 
decided  in  the  negative,  by  a  vote 
of  101  to  104.  After  another  in- 
effi^tual  attempt  to  obtain  the  pre- 
vious  question,  the  vote  was  taken 
on  Mr.  Cambreleng's  amendment, 
relative  to  the  appraisement  law  : 
and  it  was  rejected  by  a  voteof  89  to 
to  113.  Mr.  Wickliffe  then  took 
the  sense  of  the  house,  on  an 
amendment  providing  an  increase 
of  duties  on  imported  distilled 
spirits  ;  which  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  128. 

A  motion  was  now  made  by  Mr. 
Ashley,  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to 
make  the  duty  on  imported  wool, 
commence  at  the  same  time  with 
that  on  woollens.  This  motion 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Hofiman,  on 
the  ground  that  the  benefit  intend, 
ed  to  be  provided  by  the  bill  to  the 
farmer,  ought  not  to  be  postponed  ; 
and  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Malla- 
ry,  on  the  ground  that  the  farmer 
could  not  at  once  increase  his 
flocks  to  the  full  supply  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  by  Mr.  Archer,  on  the 
ground  that  a  free  importation  of 
wool  was  necessary  to  prevent  an 
exorbitant  rise  in  the  price  of  do- 


mestic woollens.  Mr.  Powell  alao 
advocated  the  amendment,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  to  be  out  of  or- 
der. Mr.  Forsyth  then  moved  mn 
amendment  on  the  same  princio 
pie,  but  postponing  the  time  when 
the  duty  on  woollens  should  com-' 
mence ;  and  this  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  108. 

The  question  was  then  present- 
ed, on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called 
for,  an  adjournment  was  moved, 
which  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  rose,  and 
spoke  against  the  bill,  as  tending 
to  favour  a  local  monopoly,  and 
contending  that  it  ought  not  to  pass, 
without  being  connected  with  some 
provision  protecting  the  whiskey 
manufacture  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stewart  replied  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan :  and  after  some  fiir- 
ther  discussion,  between  Messrs. 
M^Duffie,  Cambreleng,  Cook,  and 
Kremer,  against  the  biU,  and 
Messrs.  Burgess  and  Storrs,  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  the  house  adjourned,  by 
a  vote  of  03  to  90. 

The  next  day,  (February  8,)  t^e 
debate  was  resumed,  and  Mr. 
Hoffman  moved  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  instructions  to  make  cer- 
tain amendments,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  increase  of  du^  oo  im- 
ported wool  take  efifect  at  the  same 
time  with  the  proposed  increased 
duty  on  woollens  ;  and  supported 
his  motion  in  a  speech  of  great 
length.    Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Penn- 
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»ylvania,  followed  on  the  same  side* 
Mr.  Wright  then  rose,  and  said, 
that,  being  entirely  satisfied,  that 
those  who  desired  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  must  take  measures  to  se. 
core  a  vote  upon  it,  he  should 
call  for  the  previous  question.  The 
call  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  74^  The  speaker  having  an- 
Doimced  this  decision,  Mr.  Ha* 
milton  moved  for  a  call  of  the 
house,  which  was  decided  to  be 
oat  of  order.  From  this  decision, 
Mr.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Saunders  called 
for  the  yewB  and  noes  on  the  ap. 
petL  Afler  a  long  and  animated 
debate,  the  decision  of  the  speaker 
was  oonfinned,  by  a  vote  of  113  to 
90. 

Tlie  questkm  being  then  asked, 
'<  shall  the  nMin  question  be  now 
put  T**  the  yeas  were  105,  and  the 
naysSHS. 

The  qoestioo  now  recurred  on 
tbe  engroning  the  bill  and  reading 
it  t  third  tioM,  and  was  decided  in 
tb  affirmatife  by  a  vote  of  108 
toW. 

An  laeflfectual  attempt  was  then 
made  lo  postpone  the  third  reading 
BDtiJ  Monday  the  13th,  and  it  was 
onltfed  to  be  read  a  third  time  the 
Kxtday. 

Tlie  next  day,  howevei,  the  time 
of  the  houee  was  occupied  by  a 
diimsasn  which  grew  out  of  a 
■nsn|P  ftoBi  the  president,  rela. 
^  Co  the  eontroveny  between 
^^oigjit  mi  Ike  Creeks ;  and  the 


debate  was  resumed  on  Saturday 
the  10th. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  delivered 
his  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  at  length,  and  moved  that 
it  be  read  a  third  time  on  the  4th 
of  March.  This  motion  was  with- 
drawn  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan,  who  moved  its  recommitment, 
with  instructions  comprehending  the 
amendments  ofiered  by  Mr.  Uofil 
man,  and  in  addition,  amendments 
increasing  the  duty  on  imported 
foreign  spirits  to  10  cents  per  gal. 
Ion ;  and  on  imported  hemp  to  S5 
per  ton.  Mr.  Lawrence  warmly 
opposed  this  motion,  as  tending  to 
defeat  the  bill,  and  afler  some  de- 
bate the  motion  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  109  to  84. 

Mr.  Ingham  now  rose  and  oppo- 
sed the  bill  in  a  speech  of  two 
hours,  and  upon  his  taking  his  seat, 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Hamilton  rose, 
and  both  claimed  the  floor.  The 
speaker  having  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former,  Mr.  Hamilton  ap. 
pealed  to  the  house  ;  and  the  deci. 
sion  of  the  speaker  was  confirmed ; 
ayes  106,  nays  57. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  then 
moved  an  adjournment,  but  the 
speaker  decided  that  the  motion 
could  not  be  received,  as  Mr.  Bart- 
lett was  in  possession  of  the  floor. 
Mr.  Bartlett  then  demanded  the 
previous  question,  and  the  house 
sustained  the  call ;  ayes  97,  noes 
85. 

Mr.  Mitchell  now  moved  an  ad- 
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journment,  \<^hifch  was  negatived  ; 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  yeas  90,  nays 
100.  The  previous  question  being 
put,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  vote  of  102  to  98. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  moved  an 
adjournment,  and  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  question,  but 
the  house  refused  to  order  them, 
and  the  motion  was  negatived ; 
ayes  81,  nays  105. 

The  question  now  recurring  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  passed  by 
a  vote  of  106  in  the  affirmative, 
and  95  in  the  negative,  and  was 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

According  to  the  usage  of  that 
body,  the  bill  received  two  read, 
ings ;  and  on  the  Idth  of  February, 
the  second  day  after  it  was  receiv- 
ed, Mr.  Dickerson  moyed  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures, and  Mr.  Hayne  moved 
its  reference  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee.  Some  discussion  arose  on 
the  point  of  precedence,  and  before 
it  was  settled,  Mr.  Tazewell  moved 
that  the  bill  lay  upon  the  table. 
This  motion  was  rejected,  17  yeas, 
and  28  nays ;  and  Mr.  Eaton  then 
moved  its  reference  to  the  finance 
committee,  but  the  chair  decided 
that  Mr.  Dickerson  was  entitled  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  in  favour  of  a 
reference  to  the  finance  committee. 
The  bill  contemplated  an  increase 
on  the  duties  on  foreign  goods,  and 
it  was  proper  to  submit  it  to  that 


committee.  It  had  been  ta] 
granted,  that  the  subject  e 
concerned  manufactures,  bu 
not  so  ;  for  whatever  effect  il 
have  on  the  manufactures 
country,  it  certainly  would 
the  revenue, 

Mr.  Dickerson  remarket 
the  committee  of  manufactt: 
ready  had  the  subject  undc 
sideration,  and  now  to  refe 
another  committee,  would  I 
a  mockery  of  the  conmiit 
mfinufactures. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  a 
ted  the  reference  to  the  i 
committee,  as  it  comprised! 
tion  of  importance  to  the  & 
of  the  country.  He  was  K 
see,  that  a  disposition  had 
manifested  of  late  years,  t 
the  business  from  that  oon 
and  give  it  to  others.  Tl 
likely  to  produce  evil  efic 
the  other  committees  werei 
mediately  interested  in  the  fie 
The  reference  to  the  commi 
manufactures,  he  thought,  wi 
improper,  for  the  chairman 
committee  seemed  to  be  ii 
with  a  manufacturing  man 
he  rode  his  hobby  horse » 
that  he  would  deprive  the  1 
committee  of  all  its  busin 
care  was  not  taken. 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  that  the 
referred  to  might  be  coutagio 
that  he  had  probably  caught 
his  argument  operated  again 
self.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  < 
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all  had  been  supported  by  that 
geatleinany  and  although  it  was 
t  subject  affecting  finaocfjs,  it 
^nuig  from  the  committee  on 
igricullure.  The  revenue  he  con- 
sidered as  convenient  a  hobby 
horse  as  any  other,  and  to  be 
mounted,  either  to  advocate  or  op- 
pose  any  subject  wiiatever.  When 
the  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
alt  was  before  the  senate,  the 
gentleioan  from  Maryland  support* 
ed  it.  He  had  no  fears  of  the  re« 
venue  then;  but  now  great  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  on  that 
score.  The  committee  on  manu- 
lacUires  had  so  far  acted  upon  the 
suliject,  and  the  reference  to  them 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  proper. 

Mr.  Dickerson  denied  that  the 
commiuee  on  manufactures  would 
disregard  the  interests  of  the  reve- 
nue; and  he  did  not  consider  that 
this  subject  properly  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  finance 
committee,  which  were  the  consi- 
deration  of  the  means  to  raise  the 
re?enue  of  the  country.  He  had 
another  objection  to  submitting  the 
measare  to  that  committee.  It  was 
evidently  hostile,  and  he  felt  great 
aversion  to  committing  the  bill  to 
luch  a  guardian.  The  rule  of  the 
•enate  was,  to  refer  measures  to  a 
favourable,  rather  than  a  hostile 
coounittee ;  and  he  hoped  that  that 
would  now  be  the  case. 

After  some  few  additional  oh- 
•^nratioos  from  Messrs.  Hayne, 
Holmei^aad  VanBuren,the  ques- 


tion on  referring  the  bill  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  25  to  2L 
On  the  15th,  the  bill  was  reported 
without  amendment,  and  on  the 
19th,  Mr.  Dickerson  moved  to  take 
up  the  bill,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
special  order  for  the  next  day.  Mr 
Berrien  opposed  the  motion,  and 
proposed  a  reference  to  the  finance 
committee.  Mr.  Dickerson  said 
he  was  convinced  that  that  refe- 
rence would  destroy  the  bill.  If  it 
is  to  be  acted  on,  it  must  be  acted 
upon  soon ;  and  delay  is  as  fatal  as 
rejection.  He  considered  the  mo- 
tion as  intended  to  defeat  it,  and 
called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question. 

A  long  discussion  then  ensued 
between  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  bill,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  reference.  The  latter  contend- 
ing, that  the  proper  committee 
ought  to  report  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  finances,  and  the 
former,  that  such  information  could 
be  given  as  well  in  debate,  and  that 
any  further  reference  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  rejection  ofthe^bill. 
Upon  taking  the  question,  23  of 
the  senate  appeared  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  reference  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  24  against  it. 

Mr.  Benson  then  moved  its  re- 
commitment, with  instructions  to 
augment  the  duty  on  wool,  so  as  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  duty  on  cloth- 
Mr.  Dickerson  said,  this  amend- 
ment could  be  made  without  a  re- 
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commitment.  The  question  being 
taken,  the  vote  stood  as  before ;  23 
affirmative,  24  negative. 

Mr.  Benton  again  moved  to  re- 
commit  the  bill,  with  the  view  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign wool  afler  the  Ist  of  January 
1828,  and  the  motion  was  rejected, 
25  to  22. 

Mr.  Reed  theri  moved  to  recom. 
mit  the  bill,for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining  whether  its  effect  would  be 
prohibitory ;  but  the  senate  negativ- 
ed the  motion  by  the  same  vote  as  on 
the  last  motion.  Mr.  Macon  now  mo- 
ved for  its  recommitment,  with  in- 
structions to  report  its  effect  upon 
the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
financeof  the  country,  but  the  senate 
refused  to  recommit  it,  and,  ader 
another  inefiectual  attempt  to  post- 
]k>ne  it  until  Wednesday,  the  ques- 
tibn  recurred  on  making  the  bill 
Ae  special  order  of  the  day  on 
Tuesday ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  by 
avoteof25to2a. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of  a  bill  concerning 
certain  land  claims  in  Louisiana, 
whiqh  not  having  been  brought  to 
a  termination,  obtained  the  prefe- 
rence  the  next  day. 

On  the  21st,  a  motion  was  made 
to  take  up  the  colonial  trade  bill, 
which,  afler  some  discussion,  was 
carried,  26  to  19. 

The  discussion  on  this  bill  con- 
tinued during  the  week,  and  the 
woollens  bill  remained  the  special 
order  for  the  day,  until  the  27th 


inst.,  when  another  effort  was 
by  Mr.  Dickerson  to  bring  it  I 
the  senate,  by  postponing  the  i 
ry  service  bill.  This  motion  w 
gatived  by  a  vote  of  25  to  91 
next  day  the  bill  came  up 
course.  Mr.  Hayne  then  n 
that  it  lie  on  the  table.  Th 
tion,  at  that  late  perio<f  of  tl 
sion,  was  deemed  equivalem 
rejection  ;  and  the  argument 
votes  of  its  friends  and  opp 
indicated,  that  such  was  the 
tion.  The  question  being 
the  senate  was  equally  divid 
on  each  side ;  and  the  vice^ 
dent  gave  his  casting  vote  iai 
of  the  bill's  lying  on  the 
where  it  remained  until  A 
joumment  of  the  senate^  a 
course  was  lost. 

The  defeat  of  this  bill  occa 
much  discussionin  all  parts 
union;  and  it  was  instantly  pert 
that  the  advocates  of  domeat 
nufactures  were  rather  stimi 
than  disheartened,  by  its  < 
Meetings  were  called  in  nurio 
tricts,  concerning  the  state 
woollen  manufactures;  and  in 
s}  Ivania  a  state  convention  wi 
posed,forthe  purposeof chooA 
legates  to  attend  a  general  c< 
tion  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  S 
July,  1827,  in  relation  tothi 
ject.  This  proposition  was 
ded  to  with  alacrity  by  the 
cates  of  the  American  syst 
the  other  states ;  and  local  a 
tiona  were  called  in  some  < 
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Mas  most  interested  in  woollen 
■aaufncUiree,  for  the  purpose  of 
sdecdug  persons  to  represent  them 
'm  the  general  conventic m.    During 
tiie  months  of  June  and  July,  con- 
▼enlions  were  held  at  the  capitals 
of  the  states  of  New.Hampshire, 
Msssschusetts,  Rhode-Island,  Con- 
secticiit,  Vermont,  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,   Pennsylvania,   Delaware, 
and     Maryland  ;     and     men     of 
Hie      highest    respectability    and 
inftuence  were  appointed  delegates 
Is  the  Harnsburg  convention.  De- 
legatee  were  also  sent  to  the  con- 
yeatioa  from  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia.     Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time  between 
Ibe  first  call  of  a  convention  on  the 
Mth  of  May,  and  the  time  of  meet- 
ing  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  more 
distant  slates  were  not  represented; 
bat  a  meeting  of  more  weight  in 
point  of  character,  talents,  and  in- 
fluenee,  had  been  seldom  assem- 
bled in  the   United   States,  than 
the  Harrisburg  convention.     Upon 
their    assembling,  the    delegates 
presented  their   credentials,    and 
chose  Joseph  Ritner,  of  Pennsyl- 
rtam,  president,  and  Jesse  Buel, 
sf  New  York,  and  Fnsby  Tilgh. 
ann,  of  Maryland,  vice  presidents. 
Ceounittees   were  then  appointed 
to  inquire   into  the  state  of  the 
wool  growing,  and  wool  manufac. 
ftviag  business,  and  also  into  the 
stele  of  the  manufactures  of  iron, 
heaqi,  iax»  glass,   copper,  cotton, 
tad  as  to  the  propriety  of  affording 


further  protection  to  domestic  dis- 
tilled spirits,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  domestic  manufactures 
upon  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

Afler  investigating  these  sub- 
jects with  great  care  and  attention, 
reports  were  made  to  the  conven- 
tion, stating  the  following  results, 
viz.  that  the  manu&cture  of  cottons 
in  the  United  States,  afforded  a  mar- 
ket for  175,000  bales  of  cotton  annu- 
ally ;  and  that  the  printed  cottons 
manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
amounted  annually  to  14,000,000 
yards.  The  importation  of  cotton 
goods  into  this  country  in  1835, 
amounted  to  •12,500,516 ;  in  1836, 
to  j^8,348,034  ;  and  in  conclusion, 
it  was  recommended  to  augment  the 
duties  on  imported  cottons,  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  valuation,  to 
40  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  annual  consumption  of  bar 
iron  in  the  United  States,  was  es- 
timated at  70,000  tons,  of  which 
28,000  were  imported ;  and  as  the 
means  o(  supply  were  undoubted, 
an  inorease  of  duty  from  90  cents  to 
1 12  cents  per  cwt.  was  recommend- 
ed; and  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound 
on  hammered  bar  iron,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  duty  on 
steel,  were  also  recommended. 
The  glass  manufactures  were  re- 
presented as  being  content  with  the 
present  duty,  although  the  impor- 
tations of  foreign  glass,  for  1826, 
amounted  to  $513,945,  besides 
300,000  weight  of  glass,  of  which 
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tho  value  was  not  given*  Further 
protection  waa  recommended  to 
the  grower  and  manufacturer  of 
hemp  and  flax»  and  additional 
measures  to  discourage  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  spirits,  and  the  dis- 
tillation  of  spirits  front  foreign  ar- 
ticles. 

On  the  subject  of  wool,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  convention,  the 
following  duties  were  recommend- 
ed :  on  raw  wool,  costing  in  a 
foreign  country  over  8  cents,  a 
duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  2^  cents  per 
pound,  until  it  amounts  to  50  cents 
per  pound.  The  minimum  valua- 
tion of  all  woollen  goods,  to  be  fix- 
ed at  50  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem recommended,  with  a  progres- 
sive annual  increase  of  5  per  cent, 
until  it  amounted  to  50  per  cent, 
duty. 

All  goods  costing  over  50  cents, 
and  not  over  f2  50  per  square 
yard,  to  be  valued  at  ^  50,  and 
similar  duties  to  be  levied.  All 
goods  costing  more  than  $2  50, 
and  not  over  ^4  00  per  square 
yard,  to  be  valued  at  ^4  00, 
and  similar  duties  to  be  levied. 
All  goods  costing  over  ^4,  and 
not  more  than  86  per  square  yard, 
to  be  valued  at  ^,  and  similar  du- 
ties ad  valorem  to  be  imposed. 

On  all  woollen  goods  of  a  higher 
price,  similar  ad  valorem  duties  to 
to  be  laid.  From  these  duties, 
blankets,  stuffs,  bombazeens,  ho- 


siery,  mits,  caps,  and  bi 
were  to  be  excepted  ;  but  ai 
protection  to  the  domestic 
facture  of  blankets  waa 
mended,  and  also  measures 
vent  the  frauds  of  the  forei 
nufacturer  and  his  agents 
revenue. 

A  memorial  to  congres 
drawn  up  in  conformity  wii 
recommendations,    which, 
unanimously  adopted,  the  < 
tion  adjourned. 

These  proceedings,  a] 
hailed  with  great  satisfact 
the  friends  of  domestic  om 
tures,  did  not  pass  without 
remark  and  criticism.  1 
southern  states,  the  whole 
was  condemned,  as  hostile  U 
local  interests,  and  as  conti 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
ings  were  held  in  some  < 
southern  states,  and  reso 
were  adopted,  reprobating  t 
licy  and  wisdom  of  a  prof 
tariflr.  In  South  Carolina, 
cially,  the  opposition  feeliu 
very  strongly  developed, 
chamber  of  commerce  in  CI 
ton,  and  the  agricultural  so 
in  some  of  the  planting  di 
originated  memorials  in  q>p 
to  the  woollen  duty ;  and  no 
were  neglected  to  excite  a 
public  feeling  throughout  the 
try,  to  oppose  any  augmenta 
the  duty.  While  these  ope 
decided  steps  were  taken  in 
sition  to  it  at  the  south,  s 
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coreit  and  insidious  hostility  was 
evinced  at  the  north,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  coincided  with  them 
in  opinion. 

At  seTeral  of  the  primary  assem- 
bhes,  and  in  the  state  conventions, 
efibiti  were  made  to  connect  seve- 
rd  hianches  of  domestic  manufac. 
tuTBS  with  that  of  wool,  with  the 
view  of  embarrassing  the  friends 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  the 


introduction  of  other  subjects, 
whose  claim  to  the  attention  of 
congress  rested  upon  other  grounds* 
These,  however,  were  in  a  mea« 
sure  unsuccessful,  and  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  twentieth  con. 
gress  approached,  under  a  general 
impression,  that  some  effectual 
measures  would  be  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  this  important  branch  of 
national  industry. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

• 

Treatury  Report — RevoiuUonary  pensions — BUI  authorizing  exchange  of 
Stodhr — Grant  to  Sufferers  at  Alexandria — Salary  of  Postmaster  Gene- 
rmlr^Appropriations  for  the  support  of  government — Army  appropria" 
tions — Georgia  militia  claim — Indian  appropriations — Appropriations 
for  internal  improvement — Fortifications — Naval  appropriations — Bill 
for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Navy^-Public  Buildings — Corres- 
poadence  between  Mr,  Benton  and  Mexican  minister. 

In  pusstancr  of  the  act  of  con-  balance  in  the  treasury,  amounted 
grass  of  May  10th,  1800,  the  se-  to  $5,201,650,  being  a  difference 
cretary  of  the  treasury,  (Mr.  Rush,)  of  $82,41 1  less  than  the  estimate 
OQ  the  12th  December,  1826,  trans-  in  the  last  annual  report, 
mitted  to  congress  his  annual  re-  The  actual  receipts  into  the  trea- 
IK>Tt,  oQ  the  state  of  the  public  sury  during  the  first  three  quarters 
fioaoces.  of  the  year  1826,  were  estimated 

By  this  document  it   appeared,     at  19,585,932,  arising  from  the  fol- 
thatoQ  the  1st  January,  1826,  the     lowing  sources,  viz: — 
Castoms,  $18,031,427 

hbUc  lands,  1,053,961 

Dividends  from  the  United  States  bank,  402,500 

Arrears  of  internal  duties,  and  direct  taxes,  and  incidental 

receipts,  80,493 

Repayments  of  advances  made  in  the   war  department, 

prior  to  1815,  17,551 

Estimated  receipts  during  the  last  quarter,  6,300,000 


Total  receipts,  25,885,932 

Expenditures  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year, 

were  estimated  at  $18,714,220 

Viz, — Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  services,  2,020,331 

Military  service,  including  pensions,  arrearages,  Indian 

department,  6ic.     .  5,266,981 
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Naval  service  and  building,  &c.  3,321,333 

PubUc  debt,  8,096,561 
Expenditures  during  the  last  quarter,  were  estimated  at 
6,047,817. 

Viz. — Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  ser\'ices,  840,000 

Military  service,  &c.  1,293,000 

Naval  service,  &c.  900,000 

Public  debt,  2,002,307 

Interest  on  do.,                                             •  912,510. 


Making  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year  24,662,043 

And  leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the 

1st  of  January,  1827,  of  6,425,538 

Of  this  balance,  however,  about  one  million  consisted  of  unavailable 
funds,  deposited  in  insolvent  banks ;  (3,425,000  were  balances 
of  unapplied  appropriations ;  and  ^,000,000  of  money,  reserved  under 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1817,  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  sink- 
ing  fund.  i 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1827,  were  estimated  at  $23,150,000 

Vii.— Customs,  20,400,000 

PuUic  lands,  2,000,000 

Bank  dividends,  420,000 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  receipts,  330,000 


The  expenditures  at  $20,702,954 

Viz. — Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous,  1,826,550 

Military  service,  dec.  5,646  144 

Naval  service,  dec.  3,280,260 

Public  debt,  10,000,000 


Balance  estimated,  January  1st,  1828,  ^,447,046 

The  exporU  of  {he  year,  ending  September  30th,  1826, 

exceeded  ^8,000,000 

The  imports,  85,000,000 

Of  the  imports,  about  $80,000,000  were  carried  in  American 
vessels,  and  about  $70,000,000  of  the  exports.  Of  these  ex. 
ports,    about    $53,000,000  were  of    domestio  production,    and   the 
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remainder  of  foreign  origin.     Of  domestic  manufactures,  more   than 
$6,000,000  were  exported. 

The  amount  of   duties,    secured  by  bond,    during  the  first    three 
quarters   of   the  year,   was  estimated   at    ^21,250,000  ;  and  the  de- 
bentures issued  during  the  same  time,  amounted  to  •3,640,869. 
The  total  amount  of  funded  debt,  on  the  1st  of  October, 

1826,  was  75,023,161 
Consisting  of^  revolutionary  debt,  3  per  cents,  redeemable 

at  pleasure,  13,296,247 

Subscription  to  the  United  States  bank,  7,000,000 

Loan  of  1818,  redeemable  in  1826,  11,254,197 

«     "    1814,        •"           "  1827,  13,096,543 

"    "    1815,          «           «  1828,  9,490,099 

One  half  of  exchanged  stock  of  1815,  in  1829,  769,608 

One  half  of         '•            "      "                  1830,  769,668 

Doe  third  of        «            "      "  1822,       1831,  18,901 

One  third  of        "             «      "                   1832,  18,902 

Loan  of  1824,     "            "      "                  1832,  10,000,000 

Loan  of  1820,     "'           "      "                  1832,  999,999 

One  third  of         "             "  of  1822,           1833,  18,901 

One  half  of         ''            <<  of  1824,           1833,  2,227,364 

Om  half  of         <'            <«  of  1824,           1834,  2,227,364 

Loan  of  1821,                                             1835,                   .  4,735,296 


Unpaid  treasury  notes,  15,040 

Dnredeemed  Mississippi  stock,  7,400 


'Rie  amount  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 

public  debt  within  the  year,  was  7,067,089 

For  payment  of  interest,  3,944,359 


M«kiog  ahogether  the  sum  of  «1 1,01 1,398 

Bothat  OD  the  Ist  of  January,  1827,  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lie  debt  of  the  United  States  will  be  reduced  to  $73,920,844 

Tbe  secretary,  aAcr  furnishing  of  the  commercial  operations  of 
statements  concerning  the  public  the  country  during  th:"  last  year ; 
finaoces,  went  into  an  examination    and  recommended  an  alteration  of 
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the  present  revenue  laws,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  the  staple  do- 
mestic manufactures. 

The  bill  for  the  payment  of  revolu- 
tionary and  other  pensions,  amount- 
ing to  j^  1,573,240,  was  introduced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  passed  without  much  op- 
position. 

A  bill,  making  a  further  provi- 
sion for  the  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  remained  on  the  table 
of  the  house  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,met  with  a  different  fate. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  Mr. 
Burgess  moved  that  the  orders  of 
the  day  be  postponed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  this  bill.  The 
motion  prevailing,  the  house  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole  ;  and 
Mr.  Burgess  commenced  a  state- 
ment of  this  claim,  it  having  been 
sent  back  last  year  to  the  commit- 
tee which  reported  it  for  explana- 
tion. The  persons  for  whom  pro- 
vision was  contemplated  by  this 
bill,  comprehended  two  classes  of 
officers — the  first,  the  survivors 
of  those  who  continued  in  service 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  about 
400  in  number  ;  and  the  widows 
of  those,  deceased,  supposed  to  be 
347  :  the  second,  the  survivors 
and  surviving  widows  of  those  of- 
ficers who  had  served  nine  months 
in  the  regular  army.  The  num- 
ber of  this  .^class  was  estimated  at 
5,515  officers,  and  4,720  widows. 
For  the  first  class,  an  appropriation 


of  $1,000,000  was  required  ;  and, 
for  the  second  class,  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
(his  claim  was  made,  were  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  contest,  on  the  2l8t 
of  October,  1780,  the  continental 
congress  passed  a  resolution,  pro- 
mising each  officer  who  should 
serve  through- the  war,  in  addition 
to  the  pay  then  due,  half  pay  for 
life.  Afler  the  war,  that  body, 
being  totally  unable  to  perform  its 
promise  to  these  officers,  ofiered, 
in  1783,  to  give  them  as  an  equiva- 
lent, five  years  full  pay.  Accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the* value 
of  their  half  pay  for  life  at  that 
time,  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  seven  years  full  pay,  and  a  frac- 
tion over.  The  general  govern- 
ment, however,  being  insolvent, 
offered  this  equivalent,  and  the 
officers,  unable  to  enforce  their 
claim,  accepted  it.  Even  this 
equivalent  was  not  paid.  Certifi- 
cates of  what  was  due  were  issued ; 
but  as  they  were  not  redeemed  at 

• 

the  treasury,  they  fell  in  price,  and 
did  not  bring  to  the  holdevv  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  their  nominal 
amount.  Finally,  these  certifi^ 
cates  were  funded,  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  funded,  the  hold- 
ers were  compelled  to  relinquish 
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a  part  of    the    principal    and  in- 
terest. 

The  saving  to  the  public  trea- 
aarVf  by  these  several  commuta- 
tioos,  amounted  to  more  than 
^3,580,000y  besides  the  interest  on 
that  sum,  ever  since  the  existence 
of  the  government,  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding the  appropriation  propo- 
led  by  the  bill  for  their  relief. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  do  justice 
Id  the  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, in  behalf  of  these  gallant  re- 
lics of  the  war  of  independence. 
It  is  difficuh  to  make  out  a  strong- 
er cltdtDf  than  that  presented  in 
the  simple  history  of  their  services, 
tnd  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  rewarded.  Still  there  were 
representatives  from  states,  which 
owed  their  existence  to  the  courage 
and  endoring  fortitude  of  that  veiy 
anny,  whose  venerable  leaders 
were  now  asking  justice  at  their 
kinds,  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  claim,  upon  the  most  trivial 
groonds. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  was 
tuiwil\ing  to  recognise  the  distinc- 
tion  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
officers,  and  contended  that  in 
iBskiBg  a  promise  to  the  latter 
only,  the  continental  congress  did 
wrong,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
vite  for  a  bill  which,  according  to 
hiseoDstraction,  repudiated  and  de- 
gnwfed  the  common  soldiers.  He 
ftlso  wished  some  provision  made 
lor  the  militia,  whose  services  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  contest,  as 


well  as  in  the  last  war,  he  highly 
praised. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Tucker 
moved  a  resolution,  directing  the 
secretary  of  war  to  report  to  the 
house,  the  names  and  places  of  re- 
sidence of  those  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  proposed  bill. 

This  motion  was  opposed,  as 
tending  to  defeat  the  bill,  by  post- 
poning  it  to  another  congress ;  and 
after  a  short  debate,  it  was  nega- 
tived by  a  vote  of  106  to  80. 

Mr.  Wicklifie  then  proposed  to 
amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  include  the 
heirs  and  legal  representatives  of 
deceased  officers. 

This  amendment  was  opposed 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  as  it  would 
■either  render  the  relief  proposed 
nugatory,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber among  whom  it  was  to  be  di- 
vided ;  or  it  would  cause  the  defeat 
of  the  bill,  if  the  sum  appropriated 
should  be  augmented,  so  as  to  re- 
medy that  objection. 

It  was,  however,  adopted  by  the 
house,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  80. 

The  next  day,  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reconsider  that 
vote.  Mr.  Burgess  moved,  that  it  bo 
recommitted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  appropriation.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  97 
to  02.  The  powerful  opposition 
now  manifested  to  these  claimants, 
convinced  many  who  had  hitherto 
supported  them,  that  no  law  for 
their  relief  could  be  passed  at  this 
congress;   and  that  persisting  in 
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urging  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject,  would  be  consuming, 
to  no  purpose,  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  The  object  was,  however, 
relinquished  with  great  reluctance, 
and  two  more  efforts  were  made 
for  their  consideration ;  one  on  the 
22d  of  Januar>',  when  a  new  propo- 
sition was  made  by  Mr.  Condict, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  a  second 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  on  this 
bill ;  but  the  house  refused  to  consi- 
der  it,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  87.  This  re- 
fusal  sealed  the  fate  of  the  bill,  and 
its  advocates  were  compelled  to  re- 
linquish all  further  efforts  in  its  fa- 
vour at  this  session. 

The  misplaced  economy  evinced 
by  many  of  those  who  defeated  this 
bill,  was  strikingly  contrasted  with 
their  conduct,  on  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  introduced  January  0th, 
by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  in  confbrmity  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  authorizing  an  ex- 
change of  sixteen  millions  of  the  6 
per  cents,  for  a  stock  bearing  5 
per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable 
half  after  1828,  and  the  residue 
after  1829. 

By  this  exchange  it  was  estima- 
ted that  a  saving  would  be  made  of 
upwards  of  $413,000.  Mr.  Ver- 
planck  preferred  the  issuing  of 
treasury  notes  to  an  exchange  of 
stocks  ;  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, authorizing  the  president,  if 
he  thought  proper,  to  issue  such 


notes,  payable  in  one  year,  eigh« 
teen  months,  or  two  years,  with  in- 
terest from  the  issuing  thereof, 
and  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  such  notes.  This  amendment 
being  suddenly  introduced,  had  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  questioa 
on  the  bill,  until  the  woollens  biU, 
which  was  brought  up  the  next 
day,  had  passed  the  house.  This 
occurred  on  Saturday,  the  10th 
of  February  ;  and  on  the  12th» 
this  bill,  with  the  amendment,  was 
again  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Cook  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  was  only  appro- 
priate  to  an  emergency,  and  was 
impolitic  in  time  of  peace.  He 
also  objected  to  throwing  so  large  a 
sum  as  •16,000,000  into  the  circu- 
lating  medium  of  the  country,  to 
be  withdrawn  after  a  short  period. 
They  could  not  be  used  as  haok 
deposits  ;  and  although  they  might 
be  absorbed  through  the  custom 
house,  and  land  offices,  this  would 
only  operate  to  defeat  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  probable  receipts  ^of 
the  year,  and  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Verplanck  replied  to  Mr* 
Cook,  and  illustrated  his  amend- 
ment, by  comparing  government  lo 
a  rich  planter  owing  money,  and 
whose  notes  were  preferred  to  his 
bond,  because  they  were  more  ne- 
gotiable* 

He  also  asserted,  that  these 
notes,  during  the  last  war,  were  at 
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ptr,  or  m  little  below  it,  when  6  per 
eeal.  stock  was  25  per  cent,  below 
ptr ;  end  that  the  exchequer  bills 
of  England  were  more  in  demand 
dull  any  other  species  of  govern- 
ment aeenrities. 

The  inconveniences  apprehend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cook,  might  be  easily 
oMated  by  proper  provisions  in 
tie  bilL  He  insisted  on  the  econo- 
mj  of  the  measure,  as  saving  from 
1 1-2  to  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  M'Lane  assented  to  the 
general  principles  advanced  by 
Mr.  V.  but  denied  their  application 
to  the  present  case.  The  object  of 
Hint  bill  was  not  to  obtain  money 
far  a  present  purpose  at  a  low  rate, 
bit  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt^  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
hnds  of  the  present  holders. 

If  they  did  not  continue  to  hold, 
lesoft  most  be  had  to  the  United 
States  bank  ;  and  he  did  not  wish 
thii    institution    to    hold    sixteen 
millions  in  addition  to  the  seven- 
teen millions  it  now   holds.     He 
was    also    opposed    to    the    go- 
vernment's converting  itself  into 
t    great     bank.       It     was    obli- 
ged,   by    necessity,    during    the 
tar,  to  resort  to  this  expedient ; 
Wt  the  moment  the  necessity  cea. 
led,  the  treasury  notes  were  with- 
tnmn  and  funded.     If  these  notes 
Herame  a  circulating  niedium,  they 
would  embarrass  every  bank  in  the 
eouitiy;  and  if  they  did  not,  they 
VDuJd  be  concentrated  in  the  Uni- 


ted States  bank,  and  add  so  much 
to  its  capital. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  agreed  that 
the  object  of  the  bill  ^as  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  present  holders 
of  stock  ;  but  contended  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not 
interfere  with  that  object.  He 
thought  that  the  proposed  issue 
would  not  affect  the  capital  of  the 
country ;  but  that  the  treasury  notes 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  and 
supply  the  place  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  now  were  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

Mr.    Dwight  insisted  that  the 
proposition  in  a  government  situa- 
ted  as  ours  is,  was  a  perfect  novel- 
ty.    No  government  that  was  able 
to  pay  the  interest  of  its  debt,  ever 
resorted  to  such  an  expedient.  The 
precedent  of  England  was  not  in 
point.      She   owed    £50,000,000 
for  her  annual  interest,  and  it  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  her 
exchequer  bills  were  issued.     'Bhe 
United  States  owe  no  debt  now  due. 
It  is  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  it  or  not  ;  and  if   it 
thought  proper  to  pay  it,  it  would 
be  from  motives  of  economy. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  in  favour  of 
the  amendment,  because  it  intro- 
duced competition.  Should  it  not 
prevail,  there  would  be  but  two 
competitors  ;  if  it  did,  all  the  worid 
would  come  in.  The  plan  could 
not  be  said  to  make  the  govern- 
ment a  bank  ;  for  a  bank  was  a 
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lender,  but  goTemmeot  was  a  bor- 
rower*  He  denied  that  the  trea- 
sury notes  would  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States ;  but,  if  they  did,  they  would 
throw  so  much  of  United  States 
bills  into,  not  (nU  of  circulation. — 
He  believed  they  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  moneyed  men,  who 
wished  to  lend — and  the  circulation 
would  remain  as  it  is.  He  insisted 
on  the  convenience  of  these  notes, 
as  a  means  of  remitting  funds 
through  the  country,  and  avoiding 
the  premium  now  charged  .by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  a  monopoly  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Sprague  insisted,  that  there 
would  be  as  much  competition  with- 
out treasury  notes  as  with  them. 
All  the  capitalists  would  be  compe- 
titors, as  well  as  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  reason 
why  treasury  notes  would  be 
received  at  a  lower  interest  than 
stock,  was,  their  approximating 
to  money.  Exchequer  bills  were 
used  as  money  in  England,  and 
the  amendment  would  be  useful 
only  as  it  produced  this  effect, 
and  made  the  government  a  great 
bank.  This  he  thought  not  desira- 
ble,  but  dangerous,  and  highly  in- 
convenient to  the  treasury,  which 
could  make  no  certain  calculations, 
and  might  be  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most embarrassment.  It  would  di- 
vide  with  a  department  the  power 
of  the  commisfiioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and   while  the  latter  were 


obliged  to  apply  ten  millions 
public  debt,  the  treasury  ini| 
ceive  ten  millions  of  these  d< 
the  same  year,  and  thus  1 
millions  would  be  applied 
public  debt,  and  other  nee 
e jcpenses  of  government  left 
vided  for.  These  notes  mi 
paid  the  moment  they  are  pi 
ed,  and  could  not  be  defem 
stock,  to  suit  the  state  of  th 
sury.  This  might  be  a  aoi 
great  inconvenience.  The  i 
ment  contained  no  approp 
for  the  expense  of  the  issue, 
Mr.  M<Duf!ie  said,  thi 
course  of  the  argument  had  < 
ed  his  opinion,  and  convince 
that  the  amendment  was  ezp< 
He  admitted  that  these  nolw 
closely  approximate  to  mone 
this  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
lency  of  the  plan.  If  thei 
still  more  like  money,  the  1 
States  could  borrowon  these 
rities  at  one-fourth  per  cent, 
nearer  they  approach  to  moii 
the  better  terms  the  loan  upoi 
could  be  effected.  If  the  sixtec 
lions  should  be  issued  in  sto( 
bank  of  the  United  States 
issue  bills  upon  it,  and  ma 
whole  profit ;  but  if  treasur)! 
were  issued,  that  profit  woi 
saved  to  the  government.  B 
not  sure  that  a  payment  by  tn 
notes  would  not  fulfil  thi 
which  establishes  the  sinking 
but  if  not,  a  provision  of  the 
might  easily  be  introduced  ii 
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Mi.  CapitalifltB  ought  not  to  be 
pteferred — but  those  who  had  Jent 
to  the  govemment  in  its  need  were 
entitled  to  a  preference,  provided 
they  took  the  same  interest  as  was 
offered  by  others.  If  treasury 
notes  were  a  safe  expedient  in  an 
emefgencyy  why  not  when  the 
pressure  was  less?  The  whole 
qoestion  resolved  itself  into  this — 
will  government  borrow  at  a  low 
rate  firom  small  capitalists,  or  at  a 
higher  rate  from  large  ones  ? 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New- York,  insist- 
ed thai  the  competition  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  was  a  competi- 
tioB  belweeo  stocks,  and  not  be- 
tween individuals.  He  deprecated 
throwing  nzteen  millions  of  paper 
into  the  circulation  of  a  country, 
which  had  already  three  hundred 
millioQS  of  paper  currency,  and 
needed  but  twenty  millions.  This 
depreciated  the  value  of  gold  and 
aher,  and  of  all  commodities  ;  un- 
tfl  this  excessive  issue  of  paper 
eoidd  bf  stopped,  the  country  would 
need  a  new  tariff  every  three 
years. 

Mr.  Cook  replied  to  Mr.  M'D., 
and  denied  that  any  paper  could 
pass  as  cash,unless  it  could  be  con- 
verted  at  wiH  into  cash.  The  bank 
of  the  United  States  could  not  trade 
m  these  notes,  because  that  was 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  charter. 
[Here  Mr.  M^D.  explained.]  Mr. 
Cook  proceeded,  and  insisted,  that 
Ao  only  effect  would  be  to  increase 
the drculatiog  medium;  encourage 


importation  from  abroad ;  and  defer 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Verplanck  offered  an  amend, 
ment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  to  the  present  holder,  the 
first  offer  of  an  exchange  of  stock, 
and  if  they  refused,  then  to  leave 
government  the  option,  between  a 
loan,and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

Mr.  Whipple  denied,  that  these 
notes  would  afibrd  any  better  cir- 
culating medium  than  bank  notes. 
He  insisted  that  treasury  notes  had 
depreciated  during  the  last  war  to 
25  per  cent,  below  par.  They 
never  could  be  forced  into  circula- 
tion. The  only  effect  would  be,  to 
force  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
to  loan  at  a  rate  lower  than  was 
proper,  but  would  not  add  an  iota 
to  the  value  of  foreign  exchange. 
He  considered  it  a  jockying  bu- 
siness, by  such  means  to  compel 
the  loan  at  so  low  a  rate.  It  would 
better  become  an  American  legist 
lature,  to  ascertain  the  fair  rate, 
and  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Alston  thought  the  amend- 
ment the  best  part  of  the  bill.  He 
insisted,  that  the  basis  of  the  credit 
of  treasury  notes  was  better  than 
that  of  any  bank  notes,  and  that 
their  credit  would  be  sustained. 
Should  the  government  go  on  with 
loans,  the  United  States  bank  would 
soon  hold  United  States'  stock  to 
the  whole  amount  of  35  millions, 
the  amount  of  its  capital.  He 
thought  that  the  object  to  be  effect- 
ed by  an  exchange  of  stock  was 
16 
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not  worth  consideration — but  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes  he  thought 
a  proper  measure. 

Mr.  M*Coy  briefly  remarked  on 
the  amendment,  which  he  thought 
the  worst  part  of  the'  bill.  He  de- 
nied that  treasury  notes  would  raise 
the  paper  of  the  United  States. 
Their  only  use  would  be  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  then  they  would  em- 
barrass the  treasury.  He  viewed 
the  object  of  the  bill  to  be  to  get  a 
loan.  He  had  no  idea  any  ex- 
change of  stocks  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Forsyth  made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  expense  of  the  issue  of 
these  notes,  and  the  guards  against 
forgery.  He  feared ,  i f  the  present 
holders  were  allowed  a  preference, 
it  would  hereafler  be  claimed  by 
holders  as  a  right.  Stock  dealers 
were  usually  guarded  more  by  ava- 
rice than  patriotism. 

Mr.  Cook  referred  him  to  the 
mover  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dwight  said,  that  the  issue 
would  require  a  new  department. 
The  treasury  already  had  more 
duty  than  it  could  perform. 

Mr.  Verplanck  made  a  summary 
reply  to  several  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged.  The  ex- 
pense of  issuing  the  notes  would  be 
less  now  than  it  had  formerly  been, 
as  the  denominations  need  not  be 
so  small,  and  the  arts  were  more 
improved.  There  was  no  need  of 
a  home  department.  The  capi- 
talists would  be  a  sufficient  substi. 


tute  for  any  such  department.  The 
interest  due  on  each  note  would 
not  be  hard  to  calculate,  and  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  use.  He 
denied  that  such  bills  were  resorted 
to  only  in  a  state  of  national  dis- 
tress. This  was  not  true  of  the 
exchequer  bills  in  England;  and 
they  formed  the  only  part  of  the 
British  debt  which  had  maintained 
its  credit ;  they  were  now  at  an 
advance  of  2^  per  cent.  As  to  the 
United  States'  bank  being  the  only 
bidder  for  the  loan  on  stock,  that 
conclusion  was  warranted  by  the 
experience  of  the  country  in  all 
large  loans.  But  treasury  notes 
would  induce  competition  by  smal- 
ler capitalists.  He  denied  that  if 
the  loan  were  taken  by  the  United 
States'  Bank,  at  five  per  cent,  the 
United  States  would,  in  fact,  get  it 
at  four  pur  cent,  because  they  own- 
ed one  flAh  of  the  profits  of  the 
bank  ;  because  the  whole  would 
not  be  a  funded  debt,  and  could 
not  be  traded  in  as  if  so  much  were 
actually  added  to  the  bank  capi- 
tal. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the 
amendment,  it  was  negatived  with- 
out a  count. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  rose,  and 
stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
led,  that  an  exchange  of  stock 
could  be  effected,  so  as  to  place  in 
the  trea3ury  any  sum,  equal  to  the 
•stock  to  be  exchanged,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  any  deficiency,  he  moved 
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io  flobstitute  twenty  millioDs  for 
flxteeo  millions,  in  the  second  sec- 
dooof  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  next  day,  other  amend, 
mentfl  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Fonyth  and  Verplanck,  which 
were  rejected  without  debate,  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading. 

On  the  14th  (^  February,  the 
bill,  haying  passed  the  house,  was 
ssnit  into  the  senate,  and  after  two 
readings,  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  a  majority  of 
which  consisted  of  senators  op- 
posed to  the  administration,  where 
it  was  kept  until  three  days  be- 
(ore  the  adjoomment  of  congress, 
then  Gen.  Smith,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  reported  it  without 
unendment,  but  too  late  for  the 
senate  to  act  opon  it.  In  this  man- 
ner the  bill  was  lost,  and  the  go- 
Tefnment  prevented  from  saving 
netriy  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Among  the  appropriations  made 
for  the  relief  of  individuals,  was 
ooe  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
by  a  destructive  fire  at  Alexandria, 
CO  the  I8th  of  January.  This  ap- 
propriation  was  opposed,  on  the 
ground,  that  congress  could  not 
CQQfltitutionally  appropriate  the 
pabhc  funds  except  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  that  this  was  an  appro- 
priation for  local  objects,  and  not 
justified  by  any  argument  of  a  ge- 
neral nature. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  said, 


that  the  cities  in  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, were  under  the  peculiar 
care  of  congress.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  sums  appropriated 
by  congress,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  at  Caraccas,  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1812 ;  for  the  refugees 
of  St.  Domingo ;  for  the  starving 
Florida  Indians  last  year  ;  and  for 
the  sufferers  at  New  Madrid,  oqi 
the  Mississippi. 

The  sympathies  of  congress 
were,  however,  too  highly  excited 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  population, 
immediately  under  its  superinten- 
dence, and  having  no  other  le- 
gislature to  appeal  to  for  relief,  un- 
der a  severe  and  temporary  cala- 
mity, to  need  any  precedents  of 
this  description,  to  justify  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  so  clearly  con- 
stitutional, and  after  augmenting 
the  appropriation  from  $10,000, 
the  sum  first  proposed,  to  920,000 ; 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  109 
to  67,  and  sent  in  to  the  senate  for 
concurrence. 

In  that  body,  the  vote  on  the 
final  passage,  stood  27  affirmative 
and  17  negative. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Johnson  reported  to  the  senate,  a 
bill,  increasing  the  compensation 
of  the   postmaster  general,   from 

84000  to  j^eooo. 

When  this  bill  was  under  consi 
deration,  on  the  15th  of  January 
Mr.  Randolph  objected  to  its  pas 
sage,  in  a  judicious  and  argumen 
tative  speech,  the  more  remarka 
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ble  from  its  being  the  only  speech 
from  that  gentleman  during  the 
session.  AAer  disclaiming  any 
personal  feelings  towards  the  in- 
cumbent, he  went  on  to  say,  that 
he  thought  the  present  salary  a 
large  one,  and  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  distress 
prevailing,  especially  in  his  own 
4tate,  admonished  the  government 
to  economy. 

Mr.  Johnson  thought,  that  the 
duties  of  the  postmaster  general 
were  as  important  as  those  of  any 
of  the  departments,  and  that  the 
salary  should  be  as  large. 

After  some  further  discussion  of 
a  similar  character,  the  bill  in- 
ereasing  the  compensation  to 
^6000,  passed,  35  ayes,  10  nays. 
The  house  subsequently  passed 
the  same  bill,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  government  for 
1837,  was  taken  up. 

The  various  items  in  this  bill 
passed  without  opposition,  except 
the  appropriation  of  89000  for  an 
otttfit  for  a  minister  to  Tacubaya. 
This  appropriation  was  objected 
to,  on  the  ground,  that  as  Mr.  Poin- 


sett  was  near  the  place  where  the 
congress  was  to  meet,  a  full  appro- 
priation was  unnecessary.  This 
item  involving  in  some  measure  the 
policy  of  the  mission  itself,  was  dis- 
cussed with  much  spirit,  and  was 
finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1 19  to 
45. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  fill 
the  blank  with  $4500,  for  half  an 
outfit,  which  was  carried,  93  ayes 
and  48  noes.  Mr.  Forsyth  moved 
to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  require 
the  outfit  to  be  paid  out  of  last 
year's  appropriation,  but  the  motion 
was  opposed  by  Messrs.  D wight 
and  M'Dufiee,  and  was  negatived. 
This  item  was  afterwards  struck 
out  in  the  senate,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  ayes  29,  and 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  house 
for  concurrence  in  that,  and  an 
amendment  appropriating  9800  for 
an  additional  clerk  in  the  state  de- 
partment,  and  several  minor  amend- 
ments, which  were  all  negatived 
in  the  house,  except  the  half  out- 
fit,  in  which  the  house  concurred  ; 
and  the  senate  having  receded  from 
the  other  amendments,  the  bill  was 
passed. 

By  this  bill  the  following  ap. 
propriations  were  made,  viz : — 


For  the  expenses  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, including  salaries  of  vice  president,  and  of  li- 
brarian  to  congress, 

Do.  of  executive  department,  including  the  expenses  of  all 
the  departments  at  Washington,  and  of  all  the  territorial 
governments, 


•435,390 


605,825  62 
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00.  of  the  judicial  department, 
For  diplomatic  intercourse, 
For  light  housesy  beacons,  dtc. 
For  pensions. 
For  misceUaneous  expenses, 

Ilie  military  appropriation  bill 
was  first  taken  up  in  the  house  on 
the  16th  of  February. 

On  the  item  for  the  continuation 

of  the  Cumberland  road,  some  de- 

late  ensued.  Mr.  Cook  moved  to  fill 

the  blank  with  $170,000,  and  ob- 

senred  that  the  policy  of  the  govem- 

loent  respecting  that  road,  was  to 

proceed    gradually,    so    that    the 

road  should  be  completed  to  the 

public  lands   before    those    lands 

were  sold.     Mr.  Ingham  inquired, 

whether  that  appropriation  was  to 

complete  the  road  any  farther  than 

had  been  authorized  by  law  j  and 

was  answered  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Forsyth  inquired,  whether 
this  appropriation  was  intended  to 
render  further  legislation  unneces- 
sary;  and  was  also  answered  in 
die  negative.  Mr.  Woods  stated, 
thai  fbity -nine  miles  of  the  road  be- 
tween Wheeling  and  Zanesville, 
were  completed,  and  would  be 
ready  for  use  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  appropriation  asked  would 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  road 
to  Zanesville. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  an  appro- 
priadoo  bill  was  an  unfit  place  for 
this  item ;  and  observed  that  the  2 
per  eent.  fund  pledged  by  the  states 


245,911  42 

205,000 

165,150 

2,050 

59,000 

through  which  it  passed,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  its  expenses 
for  the  next  half  century. 

Mr.  Beecher  confessed  the  fact, 
but  contended  that  this  road  was 
urged,  on  the  great  ground  of  in- 
ternal improvement. 

Mr.  Bassett  objected  to  the 
measure  as  local  in  its  character  ; 
and  moved  an  amendment,  striking 
out  that  part  which  apphed  part  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  surveys 
between  Zanesville  and  Missouri. 
Afler  some  discussion,  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected  without  a  divi- 
sion,  and  the  appropriation  adopt- 
ed by  the  house,  ayes  107,  nays 
55. 

Mr.  Vance  then  moved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $129,375  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
Georgia  militia,  for  services  in 
1792-3  and  4,  according  to  an  es- 
timate of  Constant  Freeman. 

Mr.  Dwight  inquired,  whether 
there  was  any  law  authorizing  the 
payment  of  that  claim. 

Mr.  Webster  observed,  that  he 
knew  nothing  against  the  claim,  ex- 
cept that  it  had  been  under  discussion 
ever  since  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  house  ;  but  if  it  was  to  be 
allowed,  it  should  be  in  a  separate 
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bill,  and  not  introduced  at  this  late 
hour  into  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Vance  said,  that  in  ofTering 
the  amendment,  he  had  obeyed  an 
order  of  the  military  committee, 
and  that  the  sum  moved,  was  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment's own  agent  without  inte- 
rest. 

It  being  late,  the  house  then  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day ;  and  afler 
the  preliminary  hour  allotted  to  re- 
solutions had  been  consumed  in 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Saunders' 
motion,  relative  to  the  publication 
of  the  laws,  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Clarke,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  claim,  contend- 
ed that  it  was  unprecedented,  to  in- 
sert  such  claims  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Besides,  this  claim  had 
been  so  often  reported  against  by 
committees,  the  attorney  general, 
and  the  secretary  of  war,  that  he 
doubted  its  propriety. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  that  the 
only  adverse  report  from  an  attor- 
ney general,  was  from  General 
Lincoln,  who  had  expressed  but  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  the  prin- 
cipal  fact  in  controversy. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  vindica- 
ted  the  justice  of  the  claim  :  he 
thought  that  the  militia  had  been 
employed  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  claim  was  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  compact  of  ]  802. 

Mr.  Burgess  took  the  same  view 
of  the   subject ;    denied  the  right 


of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
away  the  claims  of  individual 
citizens  ;  and  concluded  by  sug- 
gesting  that  the  recent  collisions 
between  Georgia  and  the  United 
States,  should  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  show  to  the  people  of  that 
state  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  op« 
pose  or  delay  the  payment  of  their 
just  claims. 

Mr.  M*Coy  voppposed  the  appro- 
priation, and  denied  that  General 
Washington  had  ever  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  claim ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, objected  to  it,  because  the 
governor  of  Georgia  had  transcend, 
ed  his  authority. 

The  real  origin  of  thig  claim, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  stated  in  the  debate,  was  in 
the  following  circumstances:  during 
the  existence  of  the  dispute  between 
Georgia  and  the  United  States, 
concerning  the  territory  now  com- 
posing the  states  of  Alabama  and 
Missisippi,  the  Creeks  were  almost 
in  a  state  of  open  hostihty  with  the 
citizens  of  Georgia,  partly  owing 
to  their  encroachments  on  the  In- 
dian  hunting  lands,  and  partly  to 
the  instigations  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Florida.  The  old 
congress  so  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  Georgia  in  that  bu- 
siness, that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
plication of  the  state  authorities,  it 
declined  ftirnishing  any  aid  against 
the  Creeks,  on  the  ground  that  con- 
gress was  not  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  that  it 
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irould  not  make  the  union  a  party  to 
a  war  of  which  congress  should  not 
have  the  sole  control. 

This  stale  of  affairs  continued, 
until  the  federal  constitution  vested 
the  exclusive  control  of  Indian  af. 
fairs  in  the  general  government. 
Tbe  sabject  was  then  taken  up  by 
president  Washington  ;   and  by  his 
direction,  a  treaty   was   made  at 
New-Tork  with  the  Creek  nation, 
defining    the   boundaries  of  their 
country,  and  adjusting  their  difficul- 
ties with  the  whites.     Under  the 
pretence  that  this  treaty  was  not  so 
fafourable  to  Georgia,  as  a  treaty 
made  at  Galphington,  in  1785,  by 
the  local  authorities  of  that  state, 
in  defiance  of  the  continental  con- 
gress ;  the  legislature  undertook  .to 
censure  the  treaty  of  New-York, 
and  a  portion  of  her  citizens  as- 
sembled in  arms  ;  and  having  en- 
tered the  Creek  territory,  provoked 
a  war  with  that  nation,  which  con- 
tioued  until  a  second  treaty,  con- 
firming the  treaty  of  New-York, 
was  concluded    at  Coleraine,  in 
1796. 

It  was  for  the  services  in  this 
war,  all  claims  for  which  were  un- 
derstood to  have  been  settled  and 
relinquished  by  the  agreement  of 
1802,  that  this  claim  was  set  up ; 
and  it  had  always  been  rejected, 
uatil  the  present  session.  Now, 
howefer,  it  was  sanctioned  by  a 
Tote  of  102  to  73. 

Hie   appropriation    for   contin- 
gencies was  reduced  from  $15,000 


to  910,000;  and  the  allowance  of 
double  rations  was  confined  to  offi- 
cers commanding  garrisons,  and 
distinct  military  posts. 

The  bill  was  then  postponed  un- 
til the  20th  February,  when  a  dis- 
cussion commenced  on  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Rives,  to  strike  out  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  for  surveys 
and  examinations,  under  the  act  of 
April  30th  1S24.  Mr.  M<Duffie 
afterwards  moved  an  amendment, 
so  as  to  restrict  the  appropriation 
to  surveys,  already  commenced, 
and  to  a  road  to  New  Orleans, 
and  two  canals,  which  be  specified. 
This  amendment  being  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  141  to  26,  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Rives  was  also  negatived  101 
to  67.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

In  that  body,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  clause  restrict, 
ing  the  allowance  of  double  ra- 
tions was  stricken  out,  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  19.  A  motion  was  also 
made  to  strike  out  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  claim  of  the  Georgia 
militia,  but  it  was  negatived  22  to 
15.  Mr.  Chandler  also  moved  to 
strike  out  the  appropriation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  which  was  lost,  nays  27,  yeas 
15.  On  the  motion,  to  strike  out 
the  appropriation  for  surveys,  the 
senate  divided,  26  nays,  19  yeas. 
The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  house 
for  concurrence  in  the  amend- 
ments. These  were  all  agreed  to, 
except  the  amendment  concerning 
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the  allowance  of  double  rations.  At  vote  of  88  to  84.     The  bill  then 

first  the  house  rejected  this  amend-  passed  into  a  law. 

ment,  87  to  72  ;   but  the  senate  By  this  bill,  the  following  appro- 

having  determined  to  adhere  to  it,  priations  were  made   for  the   mili- 

by  a  vote  of  28  to  15,  the  house  re-  tary  service  of  1827,  viz : — 
ceded  from  its  disagreement,  by  a 

For  pay  of  the  army,  and  subsistence  of  officers,  ^fOT9,363  75 
For  subsistence  and  forage,  295,028 
Recruiting  service,  39,900 
Purchasing  departments,  and  for  woollens  bought  in  ad- 
vance for  1828,  284,625 
Medical  department,  30,500 
Quarter-master  general's  department,  and  for  supplies  to 

West  Point  Academy,  354,269  84 

Ordnance  service,  65,000 

Contingencies,  10,000 

Armouries  and  arsenals,  404,  400 
Expenses  of  board  of  officers  to  prepare    system    of 

tactics,  1,680 

Claims  of  Georgia  militia  in  1792,  177*3,  and  1794,  $129,375  66 

Arrearages,  20,000 
Expenses  of  an  expedition  of  Georgia  militia  to  suppress 

aggressions  of  Florida  Indians,  39,260 
Rations  to  Florida  Indians,  22,068  37 
Running  line  of  lands  of  do.,  330  56 
To  carry  into  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws,  25,666  69 
Cumberland  road,  deepening  harbour  of  Presque  Isle,  road 
to  Little  Rock,  improving  navigation  of  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  new  surveys,  249,891  77 

Besides  the  appropriations  contained  in  this  bill,  there  was  appro- 
priated  for  barracks,  store  houses,  and  hospitals,  the  sum  of     55,352  51 

The  appropriations  for  the  Indian  department,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  war  department,  were  as  follows  : 

For  Indian  agents,  46,100 

For  presents  to  Indians,  15,000 

Contingent  expenses,  95,000 

Rations  to  Florida  Indians,  7,947  59 

To  defray  the  expense  of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  10,000 
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To  carry  into  effect  subsisting  treaties,  186,868  18 

In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  military  service  bill,  the 
fun  of  ^15,000  was  appropriated  for  building  an  arsenal  at  Augusta,  in 
Maine  ;  and  for  internal  improvement,  the  following  sums : 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  30,000 

For  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  30,000 

For  opening  roads  in  Florida,  22,000 

do.               in  Arkansas,  21,065 

de«              in  Michigan,  33,500 

The  other  appropriations  for  internal  improvements,  introduced  in 
a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbours,  and  for  building  piers, 
kc,  were  as  follows : 

For  improving  the  harbours  of  Hyannis,  Saco,  Cleaveland, 

Saugatuck,  Kennebec  river,  and  Pascagonla  river,  41,150 

For  baddiMig  piers,  dz^c.  40,926  45 

Certain  appropriations  falling  under  this  class  of  public  expenditures, 
were  also  made  in  the  bill  for  building  light  houses,  dz^c.  These  were^ 

For  boilding  light  houses,  31,126 

BeacoDS,  dec.  10,078  40 

To  these  last  bills,  Mr.  M'Coy,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  offer, 
ed  aa  earnest  opposition,  and  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
{wange  of  the  former,  which,  being  taken,  stood  129  affirmative,  28 

negative. 

The  miscellaneous  appropriations  not  enumerated  above,  amounted 
k>  $35,900  ;  and  the  appropriations  for  private  claims,  settled  at  the 
traaaary,  91 1,820  86. 

In  coofiMrmity  with  the  settled  the  following  sums  were  appropria« 
policy  of  the  United  States,  in  re-  ted  for  the  completion  of  the  forts 
lation  to  fortifying  the  sea  coast,    hereafter  enumerated,  viz  :— 

Fort  Adams,  at  Benton's  point,  $70,000 

Hamilton,  at  New  Utrecht,  55,000 

Monroe,  90,000 

Calhoun,  55,000 

MaooD,  at  Bogae  point,  15,000 

AlOakUand,  35,000 

At  liphUe  point,  7IMM0 
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At  Chef  MentiuF, 
Jackson, 
Repairs  and  contingencies, 

In  presenting  this  bill,  Mr. 
Dwight  informed  the  house  that  it 
had  been  the  wish  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  for  the  current 
year  ;  and  after  application  to  the 
war  department,  the  committee  had 
determined  to  recommend  the 
above  sums,  which  were  a  pro  rata 
diminution  of  the  appropriations  of 
last  year,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  a  reduction  of  $140,000.  The 
recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee were  adopted  by  the  house,  and 
afterwards  the  bill  passed  the  se- 
nate without  amendment. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  the 
house  took  up  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations  for  the  naval  service 
of  1827. 

Mr.  Barney  moved  an  amend- 
ment, appropriating  ^20,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  naval 
yard  at  Baltimore  ;  w*hich  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Cook  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment,  authorizing  the  auditor  of 
naval  accounts  to  make  transfers 
of  accounts  and  balances  to  other 
accounts,  so  as  to  adjust  and  settle 
the  same.  Tliis  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  a  debate  then  com- 
menced on  the  appropriation  of 
$36,710  to  the  African  colonial 
agency. 

Mr.  Forsyth  objected  to  this  ap- 


propriation, because  8 
propriations  had  been  us 
and  support  a  colony  i 
contrary  to  the  intentio 
gross.  Certain  labou 
sent  to  Africa,  under 
1819.  The  first  colon 
fortunate.  A  treaty 
made  by  the  agent,  a 
United  States  naval  ofli< 
purchase  of  land.  A  ' 
ensued,  and  a  fort  was  < 
an  officer  of  the  United  I 
arms  and  ammunition  p 
Money  was  then  fumid 
United  States,  and  a  n 
in  order  to  put  down 
trade ;  and  a  piratical  att^ 
been  made  upon  the  co 
Spanish  vessel,  some 
niards  on  shore  were  tak 
ers.  Other  acts  of  hoff 
committed ;  and  now 
requests  a  military  force 
government. 

The  reply  of  4he  seen 
sures  the  conduct  of  tt 
but  does  not  impugn  hi 
If  he  had  only  recaptu 
cans,  the  department  w< 
sustained  him  ;  but,  ha^ 
further,  the  society  must  fa 
able  for  the  consequence 

Mr.  F.  wished  to  kno^ 
we  wore  going.  The  < 
with  the  colonization  aoc 
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be  dissolved,  or  it  must  be  legally 
authorized. 

Mr.  Cook  did  not  mean  to  go 
ioto  a  reply  to  these  remarks.  The 
iiouBe  was  called  upon  to  make  the 
appropriation  under  an  existing  law, 
in  order  to  carry  that  law  into  ef- 
fect* The  United  States  govern - 
ment  had  determined  to  set  her 
bee,  and  array  her  moral  and 
physical  power,  against  the  slave 
trade.  In  fulfilment  of  the  law,  the 
president  had  sent  out  an  armed 
vessel,  and  blacks  taken  on  their 
passage  to  a  land  of  bondage,  had 
been  restored  to  Africa.  The  ori- 
^al  appropriation  under  that  law, 
is  now  exhausted  ;  and  now  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Africans,  who 
are  in  poesession  of  the  United 
States,  are  to  be  sent  to  their  own 
eountqr.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia thinks  that  they  will  be  happier 
here  than  in  Liberia.  He  would 
not  open  the  door  for  the  slave 
dealer  to  prey  upon  them.  The 
lam  asked  is  only  for  captures 
already  made. 

Mr.  Mercer  defended  the  con- 

For  pay,  subsTstence,  and  provisions. 
Repairs  of  vessels, 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  navy  yards, 
Medicine  and  hospital  stores. 
Ordnance, 

Enumerated  contingencies, 
Non^niunerated  do. 
Expenses  of  marine  corps, 
Sonreys  of  dry  docks, 
Afiican  agency. 
Arrearages  prior  to  January,  1827, 


duct  of  the  agents,  refuted  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  referred  to  the  annual  reports 
from  the  society.  He  also  moved 
an  addition  of  $30,000  to  the  ap- 
propriation,  which  was  negatived. 
The  original  appropriation  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  an  amend- 
ment, confining  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  subsist- 
ence and  transportation  of  the  cap- 
tured Africans,  but  it  was  nega* 
tived,  75  to  37. 

The  bill  then  passed  the  house, 
and  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  con- 
currence. 

In  that  body,  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Cook,  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  accounts,  was  strick- 
en  out,  33  ayes,  8  nays.  The  un- 
expended appropriations  were  then 
reappropriated  as  a  substitute,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
house,  where  the  amendments  were 
concurred  in. 

By  this  bill  the  following  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  naval 
service  for  1827. 

$1,922,496  54 
450,000 
231,700  72 
50,000 
35,000 
220,000 
5,000 
212,134 
2,707  27 
36,710 
20,000 
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By  a  subsequent  bill,  $500,000 
w«re  appropriated  for  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  navy,  pursuant 
to  a  particular  recommendation  of 
the  president  in  his  annual  message. 
By  this  billy  as  it  was  first  introdu. 
ced  into  the  senate,  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  half  a  million  for 
six  years,  was  made  for  the  im- 
provement  of  the  navy. 

The  president  was  authorized 
to  take  proper  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  live  oak  on  the 
public  lands,  and  also  to  reserve 
all  public  lands,  having  live  oak 
thereon,  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
Two  dry  docks  were  also  authori- 
zed, the  one  to  be  erected  north  and 
the  other  south  of  the  Potomac ; 
and  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  be 
found  expedient,  the  executive  was 
authorized  to  cause  a  marine  rail- 
way to  be  constructed  at  Pensa- 
eola.  An  examination  was  autho- 
rized of  all  the  navy  yards,  and 
the  president  was  authorised  to  es- 
tablish a  naval  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  midshipmen  and  other 
naval  officers. 

Mr.  Hay ne,  the  chairman  of  the 
naval  committee,  advocated  its  pas- 
QBge,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  re- 
viewing the  naval  policy  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  first  exist- 
ence of  the  government. 

The  navy,  he  said,  had  fought 
Haelf  into  favour,  and  the  policy  of 
dM  government  in  augmenting  it, 
adopted  immediately  after  the  war, 
had  not  only  been  strictly  adhered 


to,  but  unanimously  ap 
by  the  whole  nation. 

By  the  first  act,  pas 
29th,  1816,  (1,000,000  | 
was  appropriated,  for  8 
the  increase  of  the  nan 
years  aflerwards,  this  ; 
tion  was  reduced  to  ^50 
the  remaining  time  waf 
so  that  the  same  policy 
adhered  to.  The  time  v 
at  the  end  of  this  session 
now  proposed  to  continui 
policy. 

He  thought  that  expei 
demonstrated,  that  a  nai 
only  the  safest,  but  tbi 
defence  of  this  country, 
pie  were  of  that  opinion,  i 
licy  adopted  by  the  law 
was  the  first  result  of  thi 
The  object  of  that  poli 
first  instance  was  to  gi 
United  States  a  navy,  co; 
12  ships  of  the  line,  20  fi 
sloops  of  war,  4  schooni 
steam  batteries.  That  t 
been  attained.  It  is  true 
vessels  are  not  all  fini 
they  are  in  such  a  situ 
they  can  be  speedily  bn 
the  public  service,  and  tl: 
of  the  appropriations  on 
be  sufficient  to  place  thos( 
ed,  in  a  state  of  preservf 

The  question   now  is, 
stop  here,  or  adhere  to 
be  considered  the  settled 
the  country,  and  contini 
nual  appropriation,  andn 
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(rficable  to  those  objects  upon 
fhich  depend  the  efficiency  and 
permanent  success  of  the  navy. 

He  now  went  into  a  comparison 
«f  the  different  means  of  national 
defence,  and  showed  the  decided 
raperiority  of  the  navy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he 
vas  unwilling  to  subject  the  navy 
to  an  annual  contest  for  such  ap- 
propriations, as  were  necessary  to 
preserve  its  efficiency,  and  promote 
iti  improvement.      The   demands 
timually   made    on    the   national 
funds,  exceed  our  resources.     In 
many  of  these,  individual  and  local 
feelings  and  interests  are  deeply  in- 
Tolved,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
tokL,  that  the  navy  bill  stood  in  the 
way  of  some  break-water  or  some 
bvourite  scheme  of  internal   im- 
provement.     To  prevent  this,  he 
wished  an   appropriation   for  the 
Dtvy,  which  should  be  a  standing 
eiiarge  on  the  treasury,  liable  nei- 
ther to  be  increased  nor  diminish- 
ed by  transient  causes.     A  fund  of 
Ihb  nature  is  always  resorted  to, 
whenever  a  great  national  object 
is  to  be  obtained.     He  referred  in 
lUttstration  of  this   remark,  to  the 
tooual  appropriation  often  millions 
to  the   national   debt — an    appro- 
priation  productive  of    the   most 
beoeficia}  consequences.     He  con- 
sidered it  to  be   true  economy,  for 
tite  public  to  appropriate  the  pubHc 
aioiiey  ft>r  snch  objects,  as  involve 
^  trm  interests  of  the  country  ; 
>od  that  it  would  be  more  promo- 


ted by  permanent  appropriations, 
than  if  they  were  procured  upon 
an  emergency.  Experience  has 
proved,  that  the  frames  of  frigates 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  at 
about  the  same  price  as  those  of 
sloops  of  war  under  annual  appro* 
priations.  He  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  objects  to  which  this 
fund  was  to  be  applied. 

It  was  not  now  intended  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  public  ves* 
sels,  but  looking  to  the  future,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  increase  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  the  wealth 
and  business  of  the  country,  will 
render  an  augmentation  of  our 
navy  necessary.  To  adapt  our 
public  establishments  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  country,  they  must  be 
constantly  progressing.  To  stop 
short  in  our  course  is  to  retrograde. 
Ships  then  must  be  built  hereafter, 
if  not  now  wanted  ;  and  to  render 
them  permanent,  they  must  be 
built  of  seasoned  timber.  The  live 
oak  of  the  south  derives  all  its 
durability  from  being  seasoned. 
The  live  oak  cut  in  1798-9,  for  the 
navy,  was  placed  under  sheds,  and 
remained  in  that  situation  until  1813. 
It  was  then  perfectly  sound,  and 
was  used  for  the  frames  of  the  In- 
dependence, Washington,  and 
Franklin.  This  material,  which  it 
superior  to  any  in  the  possession  of 
any  other  nation,  for  vessels  of 
war,  is  fast  disappearing  ;  and  we 
are  admonished  by  its  rapid  con- 
sumption, to  take  immediate  steps 
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for  its  preservation.  Our  own  ma- 
rine has,  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  consumed  an  inmiense  quan- 
tity  of  it,  and  had  led  to  the  waste 
of  a  great  i  deal  more  ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  an  almost  incredi- 
ble amount  has  been  carried  away 
for  the  navies  of  other  countries. 

An  intelligent  agent,  who  was 
employed  about  ten  years  ago  to 
explore  the  southern  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  live  oak,  fit  for 
naval  purposes,  has,  within  twelve 
months,  been  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice. His  report  represents  the 
diminution  as  almost  incredible ; 
and  urges  the  instantaneous  adop- 
tion of  proper  measures  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

From  one  single  river  in  Florida, 
15,000  feet  of  live  oak  were  ship- 
ped within  a  few  months ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  conviction  of  the  navy 
department  as  to  the  diminution  of 
this  timber,  that  it  has  been  propo- 
sed to  set  about  planting  young 
trees  for  the  use  4)f  the  navy.  Half 
a  century  must  elapse  before  these 
can  be  cut ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  save  for  the  pub- 
lic service  all  that  now  remains  of 
a  material  almost  imperishable. 
With  this  view,  the  bill  proposed 
$2,000,000  in  the  whole,  for  the 
purchase  of  ship  timber,  to  be  laid 
up  and  preserved. 

The  next  object  of  the  bill  was 
the  building  dry  docks.    The  ex- 


pense of  heaving  down  a 
ship,  coming  into  port,  and 
even  small  repairs,  was  e 
at  $20,000,  besides  the  g 
lay.  For  ordinary  repairs, 
would  be  necessary  ;  and 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  it 
safe  to  heave  a  vessel  do^ 
at  all  times  the  vessel  is 
strained.  Besides  this,  vess 
require  to  be  hove  out,  no 
pairs,  but  for  examiuatioE 
causes  great  delay,  and  in 
war  would  impair  the  effiCi 
the  navy. 

With  suitable  dry  docks 
may  be  remedied.  Ships 
examined  and  discharged 
ately ;  and  repairs,  when  I 
can  be  made  with  less  d< 
expense.  In  England,  i 
since,  a  frigate,  with  all  h< 
sions  and  armament  on  boi 
run  into  dry  dock  for  exan 
and  sailed  on  her  destioa 
same  tide.  England  has  six 
docks,  and  three  more  h 
In  France  there  are  twelvi 
the  most  durable  material 
long  since,  a  naval  officei 
member  of  the  navy  boa 
sent  to  Europe,  to  obtain 
cessary  information  on  t] 
other  subjects  connected  i 
naval  establishments  of  tli 
tinent.  In  addition  to  the 
valuable  information  fumi 
him,  an  experienced  civil  c 
has,under  the  orders  of  the  i 
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partment,  lately  made  minute  sur. 
▼eys  on  this  subject.  From  these 
sanreys,  it  appears  that  dry  docks 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gosport,  Va. 

He  now  proceeded  to  remark 
upon  the  marine  railway  at  Pensa- 
cola,  which,  he  said,  from  the  best 
information  before  the  committee, 
they  were  convinced,  was  cheaper 
than  n  dry  dock  ;  and  that  it  might 
be  advantageously  used  for  sloops 
of  war  and  smaller  vessels,  though 
hazardous  for  the  repairs  of  frigates 
and  ships  of  the  line.  The  bill 
proposes  to  erect  a  railway  where 
it  will  be  certainly  useful,  and 
where  we  can  learn  from  expe- 
rience   its   practical  value. 

Hie  only  remaining  object  of  the 
bill  was  the  naval    academy.     He 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  descant 
upon  the  saperiority  of  the  scien- 
tific, over    the  uncultivated  naval 
officer.      This  question  was  fully 
settled  in  the   public  mind.     The 
simple  question  is,  whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient    to   give    this    scientific 
soperionly  to  the  officers  of  the 
oayy,  at  the  public  expense.     The 
object  of  the  academy  is,  to  place 
vithio  the  reach  of  all  the  officers, 
what  men  of  superior  minds  ac- 
quire by  extraordinary  exertion. — 
Both  in  France  and  England  there 
>re  naval    schools.     The  navies 


at  the  following  places,  will  cost 
follows  : — 


•349,571 
356,864 
380,116 
398,800 

of  those  countries  are  steadily  im- 
proving ;  and  we  must  advance 
step  by  step  with  them. 

In  peace,  too,  more  than  one  half 
of  the  navy  must  be  in  ordinary. 
Of  course  the  officers  then  employ- 
ed, will  not  be  equal  to  the  exigen- 
cies  of  war.  The  officers  now  in 
the  navy  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
command  one  half  of  the  vessels 
built.  This  appears  from  an  offi. 
cial  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

In  Europe  provision  is  made  for  . 
the  requisite  number  of  officers  in 
war,  by  keeping  up  a  larger  peace 
establishment  than  is  con9istent 
with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  evil  must  be  then  remedied, 
in  some  other  way,  and  the  naval 
academy  presents  the  most  effi- 
cient  means. 

If  the  greater  portion  of  the 
midshipmen  were  thoroughly  edu- 
cated men,  and  fit  to  be  lieutenants, 
(which  is  not  the  case  at  present,) 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  list  of 
officers  might  be  completed  by 
promotions  from  the  inferior 
grades,  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
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class  of  midshipmen  could  with 
ease  be  filled  up  from  among  the 
promising  young  men  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  present  organization  of  the 
officers  will  not*  admit  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

Such  are  the  objects  proposed 
by  this  bill.  In  proposing  the  ap- 
propriation of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  the  com- 
mittee deemed  it  fair  and  proper  to 
introduce  into  the  bill  all  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
apply  that  fund.  The  senate  thus 
have  a  connected  view  of  all  that 
it  is  designed  to  do  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navy  ;  and  by  taking 
their  opinion  on  each  proposition 
separately,  we  know  that  nothing 
can  be  retained  in  the  bill  which 
has  not  a  majority  in  its  favour.  If 
this  bill  shall  pass,  very  little  will 
remain  to  be  done,  for  several 
years  to  come,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  navy.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary,  indeed,  to  give  a  better 
organization  to  the  peace  establish- 
ment, and  to  revise  the  i?iles  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  navy,  both  of  which  objects  will 
engage  the  early  and  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  at  the 
next  session.  Nothing  further  will 
then  remain  to  be  done,  but  to 
keep  the  system  in  vigorous  and 
harmonious  operation,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  proudest  hopes  of  the  na- 
lion  in  relation  to  the  navy. 


Mr.   Chandler  objected 
bill,  because  so  much  was 
the  discretion  of  the  exect 
This  satisfied  him    that    t 
was    not    sufficiently    und€ 
He  therefore  moved  to  lay 
on  the  table,  with  the  view 
feating  it. 

This  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Woodburv  moved  an  i 
ment,  fixing  the  site  of  o 
dock  at  Gosport,  and  the  o 
Portsmouth  ;  and  went  into 
parison  of  the  advantages 
latter  port  over  Charlestowi 

Mr.  Silsbie  leplied,  a 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Ct 
moved  to  strike  out  that  pari 
bill,  providing  for  a  naval 
my.  It  was  a  new  subje< 
would  be  attended  with  exp< 
the  extent  of  which  they  wi 
yet  aware. 

Mr.  Hayne  denied  that  it 
new  proposition.  It  had  be 
ed  upon  and  discussed  durj 
last  session,  upon  the  recon 
ation  of  the  executive.  As 
expense,  the  cost  of  its  est 
ment  was  estimated  at  ^d 
and  its  annual  expense  woi 
exceed  a  few  thousand  dol 
As  the  sloop  of  war,  attac 
the  school  for  exercise,  wai 
employed  on  actual  servic 
midshipmen  on  board  woul 
the  place  of  others. 

Mr.  Johnston  said,  that  tl 
nual  expense  would  probab 
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ixceed  $6000.     The  great  diffe- 
fence  between  the  expense  of  the 
West  Point  academy  and  the  naval 
fchool,  was  caused  by  the  pay  and 
rations  of  the  cadets  ;  whereas  the 
Budsfaipnien   already  have   theirs, 
and  of  course,  do  not  cause  any 
additional  expense.      The  motion 
was  rejected,  24  to  22.    Ten  acres 
^Q  being  fixed  upon  as  the  quan- 
tity of  land  for  the  site  of  an  aca- 
demy ;  the  bill  was  passed,    and 
sent  to  the  house  for  concurrence. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  this  bill 
was  taken  up  in   the   house,  and 
Mr.  Storra  moved  to  strike  out  an 
imendment  introduced  by  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  fixing  the 
sites  of  the   dry  docks   at  Ports- 
moath,    Brooklyn,    and    Gosport. 
This  motion  was  agreed  to,  with  the 
?iew  of  leaving  the  selection  of 
places  to  the  president.    Mr.  Bart- 
lett  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill, 
10  as  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  four  dry  docks,  instead  of  three, 
the  number  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. This  motion  was  negatived. 
Mt.  Eastman  then  moved  to  strike 
om  the  section  authorizing  a  naval 
academy.     Messrs.  Hoffman,  Kre- 
mer,  Wickhffe,  Burgess,  Sawyer, 
and  Bradley,  advocated  this  amend- 
meat.     Messrs.  Drayton,   Bucha- 
nia,  Weems,  Storrs,  S.  Wood,  and 
Miliary  opposed   it.     The  house 
struck  out  that  section,  by  a  vote  of 
^to76.  Afler  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  reduce  the  appropriation,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  rejection  of  the  naval 


school,  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  senate,  with  the  amendments. 
The  amendment  increasing  the 
number  of  dry  docks  to  three,  was 
then  disagreed  to,  28  negative^ 
16  afiirmative ;  but  the  amendment 
striking  out  the  naval  school,  was 
agreed  to,  22  to  21.  In  the  house, 
the  amendment  respecting  dry 
docks,  was  at  first  insisted  on,  95  to 
44;  but  the  senate  insisting  on 
its  disagreement,  23  to  16,  a  com* 
mittee  of  conference  was  appointed 
by  the  two  houses,  which  recom- 
mended, that  the  house  recede  from 
its  amendment,  and  that  a  clauso 
be  added  to  the  bill,  recommending 
two  more  docks,  at  Brooklyn,  and 
at  Portsmouth  ;  to  be  commenced 
when  the  others  shall  be  finished. 
The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
concur  in  this  recommendation,  25 
to  14 ;  and  the  house,  finding  that 
the  bill  would  otherwise  be  lost,  re- 
ceded from  its  amendment,  and 
passed  the  bill. 

When  the  bill,  making  appropria- 
tions  for  the  public  buildings,  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Everett 
moved  an  amendment,  by  which 
•25,000,  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated last  year,  for  furnishing  the 
east  room  in  the  president's  house, 
were  transferred  to  the  unappro- 
priated  fund  in  the  treasury ;  ex- 
cepting $6000,  which  had  been  al- 
ready  expended,  under  the  act. 
This  appropriation  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  clamour  against 
18 
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the  president,  although  it  had  been 
originally  made  almost  without  op- 
position, in  congress.  In  order  to 
rebut  such  accusations  of  extrava- 
gance and  prodigality,  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  present  incumbent 
supported  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  would  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  it  was  with 
great  regret.     He  thought  it  due  in 
justice  to  the  individual  himself,who 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  such 
unmerited  attack.     We  who  live 
here,know  full  well,  that  there  would 
bo  no  extravagance  in  giving  the 
sum  reported;    but   as  misrepre- 
sentations had  been  made,  he  would 
not  give  a  vote  which  could  sanc- 
tion them  any  further.     He  stated, 
that  the  committee  had   reported 
this  appropriation  last  year,  without 
any  request  of  the  president,  or 
any  communication  with  him.    He 
himself  was  then  opposed   to  it ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish,  al- 
most   the     unanimous    wish,    of 
the  house.     The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  put   the  question  on   its 
true  ground.       It    has,  however, 
been  made  a  ground  for  a  charge 
of  extravagance ;    and   therefore, 
it   is  unjust  to  him  who  has  not 
asked  for  it,  to  give  room  for  fur- 
ther  misrepresentation.      On   the 
subject    of  furnishing    the  presi- 
dent's house,  he  produced  a  certi- 
fied statement  from  the  register  of 
the  treasury,  giving  an  account  of 
the  money  expended  on  the  presi- 
dent's house  in  every  administra- 


tion.  Gen.  Washington  had  expend- 
ed $13,000;  Mr.  Adams  ¥23,000 ; 
Mr.  Jefferson  $29,000 ;  Mr.  Madi. 
son  $25,000;    and   Mr.    Monroe 
950,000.  The  appropriation  for  the 
present  incumbent  was  that,  which 
was  in  the  recollection  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Forsyth  said,  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  session  are  known.     He 
thought  the   appropriation    neces- 
sary, and  still  thought  sp.     He  did 
not  lead  in  the  discussion,  but  mere- 
ly followed.     He  had  thought  that 
the  committee,  in  presenting  the 
subject   last    session,   intended  to 
give  a  silent  vote.     But  now  the 
case  is  changed.     A  gentleman  of 
the  committee  proposes  only  $6000, 
and  is  supported  in  this  view  by  his 
colleague.    If  the  committee  think 
this  sufficient,   he  had  no  wish  to 
increase  it.     He  had  no  desire  to 
give  reason  for  imputations  on  the 
president.     He  should  do  it  with 
great  regret,  thinking  the  first  sum 
not  too  large.   It  has  been  said,  the 
finishing  this  room  would  enlarge 
the  expenditure  of  the  president. 
This  did    not  necessarily  follow. 
He  will  act  from  his  own  taste  and 
feeling.     No  one  would  complain 
if  he  expended   less  in  his  enter- 
tainments. 

The  amendment  was  carried, 
ayes  97,  and  afler  making  provi- 
sion for  an  assistant  librarian,  to 
the  congressional  librarian,  the  bill 
was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate 
for  concurrence.  Some  disagree* 
ment  afterwards  occurred  between 
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tlie  two  bouses,  relative  to  the  com-    making    the   following  appropria- 
fk^oa  of  fhe  capitol,  but  it  was    tions  for  the  public  buildings : — 
finally  adjusted,  and  the  bill  passed. 

For  completing  the  work  on  and  about  the  capitol  and  en- 
dosmres, 

Repairs  on  the  capitol, 

Repairs,  &c.  at  war  and  navy  departments, 

Rre  apparatus, 


Completing  penitentiary, 

Office  of  clerk  of  supreme  court, 

Congress,  having  made  the  an- 
nual appropriations,  adjourned  on 
the  third  of  March,  leaving  unfinish- 


$88,985  05 
500 
1,495  35 
1,227 
15,390 
450 
on  for  several  years  past,  between 
the  people  of  Missouri   and  the 
citizens  of  Mexico,  by  means  of 


ed  an  unprecedented  number  of    caravans  from  St.  Louis.     Some  of 
billSy  the  passage  of  many  of  which    these  traders  had  been  plundered 


was  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
public  interest.  Too  much  of  its 
time  had  been  consumed  in  debates 
of  a  political  character,  and  the 
feeling  which  was  universally 
manifested  of  disappointment,  and 
chagrin,  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  attention  of  the  national  legis- 
lature had  been  diverted  from  the 
business  of  the  country,  fixed  the 
sUunp  of  public  reprobation  upon 
the  19th  congress,  and  left  no  re- 
gret at  its  constitutional  termina- 
tion. 

Among  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sures adopted  this  winter  by  those 
who  composed  the  opposition,  was 
one,  which,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  principles  held  by 
thu  party,  on  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government,  and  the  rights 
of  the  states,  is  deserving  of  a  pass- 
iflgnodce. 

An  inland  trade  had  been  carried 


by  Indians,  in  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory,  and  their  demands  for  indem- 
nity, if  tenable,  fell  properly  within 
the  cogniztmce  of  that  department 
of  the  government,  having  the 
management  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions.  This  obvious  reflection 
was  either  overlooked,  or  inten- 
tionally  disregarded,  by  one  of  the 
senators  of  that  state,  Mr.  Benton. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  in  his  ofli- 
cial  capacity,  as  a  representative 
of  a  state,  Mr.  Benton  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington,  claiming  indemnity 
for  these  claims,  and  opening  a  cor- 
respondence,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining  it  from  the  government  of 
Mexico. 

The  Mexican  minister,  under- 
standing  that  the  senate  was  the 
constitutional  body,  to  ratify  or  re- 
ject  all  treaties,  suppoeed  it  to  be 
an  official  act,  and  answered  the 
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ktter,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
certain  statements,  made  by  Mr. 
Benton.  In  whatever  view  this  cor- 
respondence is  considered,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented. 

The  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers,  is  confided,  by  the  consti- 
tution,  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  federal  government ; 
and  if  members  of  the  senate,  un- 
dertake to  represent  their  respec- 
tive  states  in  such  transactions,  a 
door  is  at  once  opened  to  the  inter- 


ference  of  foreign  powers,  ii 
domestic  concerns ;  and  the  ai 
tages  of  representing  the  : 
reignty  of  the  United  State 
one  government,  are  relinqui 
The  whole  transactiou  w 
violation  of  the  confederating 
ciple  of  the  American  union, 
out  a  precedent,  and  involv 
departure  from  the  spirit  and 
of  the  constitution,  never  witn 
before,  and  one,  which,  it  is  t 
hoped,  will  never  occur  again 
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Co^TFOSiCABLY  to  the  provisioD  of 
the  constitution  of  Mexico,  the  se- 
cond congress  assembled  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1827.  Apprehen- 
sions  of  open  hostility  from  Spain, 
DO  longer  exercised  any  exten- 
sive influence  over  public  mea- 
sures ;  but  still  the  acts  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  year,  will  show  that 
fears,  either  real  or  affected,  of 
Spanish  partialities  and  corruption, 
within  the  republic,  produced  the 
greatest  agitation  in  the  public 
niind.  The  message  presented 
by  president  Victoria,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  chambers,  congratulated 
the  members,  that  the  period  for 
the  return  of  their  duties,  found  the 
coontry  tranquil ;  and  its  prosperity 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  as  its  re- 
publican  institutions  gradually  ac- 
quired maturity  and  solidity. 

He  stated,  that  a  special  minister, 
signor  Camacho,had  been  despatch- 


ed to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  explanations,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  would  be  submitted  to  the 
congress,  it  being  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  public  relations  with 
two  governments  of  so  much  im- 
portance, would  speedily  be  put 
upon  a  stable  and  permanent  foot- 
ing,  by  the  mutual  ratification  of 
these  treaties.  In  fact,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  se&sion  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  May,  president  Victoria  an- 
nounced, that  the  negotiations  with 
England  had  finished;  and  the 
treaty  had  arrived  in  Mexico  to  re- 
ceive its  ratification.  He  stated 
further,  that  an  arrangement  with 
France  was  also  anticipated.  A 
commercial  agent  had  presented 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  but  as  he  bore  a  com- 
mission   only  from  Adnural  Du- 
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pcrre,  commanding  on  the  station 
of  the  Antilles,  the  executive  of 
Mexico  had  thought  fit  not  to  recog- 
nise him  in  his  public  capacity,  until 
he  could  exhibit  credentials  direct 
from  his  king,  and  in  due  form.  A 
confidential  agent  was  now  in  Paris, 
to  represent  the  interests  of  Mexi- 
co ;  and  the  Mexican  flag  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  French  ports  on  pre- 
cisely  the  same  terms  that  the 
ships  of  France  were  in  the  ports 
of  the  republic.  These  circum- 
stances, it  was  hoped,  would  lead 
to  a  more  frank  and  liberal  inter- 
course between  the  two  govern, 
meats,  than  France  had  heretofore 
been  willing  to  allow. 

Nothing  had  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  friendly  relations  of  Mexi. 
CO  with  the  other  governments  of 
the  south.  The  disorders  in  Cen- 
tral  America ;  the  apprehended 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Co- 
lumbia; the  war  between  Brazil 
and  Buenos  Ay  res ;  and  the  unset- 
tled state  of  these  countries,  afibrd- 
ed  serious  cause  of  regret  to  the 
government  of  Mexico.  But  the 
president  had  carefully  abstained 
from  the  conmiission  of  any  acts, 
which  could  compromise  the  strict 
neutrality  of  the  republic,  in  regard 
either  to  the  external  wars,  or  the 
domestic  commotions  of  its  common 
allies.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
minute  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Mexican  legislature  ;  but 
merely  enter  into  explanations 
concenung  a  few  subjects  of  gene- 


ral interest.  One  was,  the 
sion  concerning  the  state 
church.  In  consequence  of 
judicious  letter  of  the  papal 
exhorting  the  Spanish  Ain< 
to  return  to  their  allegiance 
opposition  existed  to  making 
cordat  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
of  the  state  legislatures  ope 
posed  it.  Those  of  Zacate< 
Durango  addressed  energe 
morials  to  the  general  gov#i 
recommending  the  assonqp 
the  fratronate.  Jalisco  wen 
as  to  take  the  collection 
tithes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
and  vest  it  in  a  junta  of  fi 
whom,  but  one  member  waa 
clesiastic.  A  committee  € 
gross,  in  reporting  upon 
structions  given  to  the 
Rome ;  while  they  profi 
position  to  be  governed  by  tl 
in  matters  of  faith,  advised  I 
vocation  of  a  general  cou 
meet  everytenyear8,forthep 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  reg 
points  of  church  goyemmen 
pendent  of  the  pope ;  and 
that  a  certain  sum  annually 
be  paid  to  him,  in  the  ahap 
voluntary  gifl,  and  not  of 
as  the  basis  of  a  concardaL 
But  the  measures  in  res 
the  old  Spaniards,  reproa 
known  by  the  epithet  of  ' 
pines,  are  the  most  curioua  t 
portant.  Notwithstanding  t] 
stitution  guaranteed  to  then 
rights  with  the  Creoles;  yet 
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aiiy  of  the  latter  towards  them,  has 
Rightfully  increased  within  the  last 
vear;  and  now  renders  the  situation 
of  eTery  Spaniard  in  Mexico,  criti- 
cal  in  the  highest  degree.    Recent 
events,  particularly  the  plot  of  Pa- 
dre Arenas,    of  which   we   shall 
speak  hereafter,  have  served  to  ex- 
cite  suspicions  against  Spaniards, 
it  is  true  ;  but  independent  of  any 
specific  incident,  a  rooted  hostility 
exists   between   the    two   classes, 
created  by  natural  causes,  and  fos- 
tered by  designing  men.     Much  of 
this  antipathy  of  the  Creoles  against 
the  Gachupines,  is  handed  down, 
ondoubtedUy,  from  the  time  when 
the  latter  poesessed  every  post  of 
hooourand  profit  in  the  country,  and 
the  former  were  treated  as  a  de* 
fraded  caste.  But  other  causes  exist 
for  the  present  excitement  on  the 
subject ;  among  these,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that,  as  Spanish  tami- 
m  bold  the  great  mass  of  the  real 
propeity,  they  are  objects  of  jea- 
lousy on  thai  account ;  and  their  su- 
perior learning,  and  the  more  aris- 
tocnlic  condition  in  life  which  they 
have  enjoyed,  probahly  aggravate 
the  enmity  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Add  to  this,  what  is  generally  true 
of  them,  that  their  secret  partiali- 
ties, their  wishes,  and  sometimes 
their  influence,  are  opposed  to  the 
re^Ndilican  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try.    Great   efforts  are  made  to 
augment  their  unpopularity,  by  all 
the  conplicated  machinery  of  a  free 
press.    EMsys  in  the  newspapers. 


handbills  couched  in  the  most  in- 
flammatory language,  satirical  pla- 
cards; in  short,  all  the  devices, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  party  ani- 
mosity  can  invent,  are  industrious- 
ly put  in  requisition,  to  render  the 
Spaniards  a  marked  and  hated 
race. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ins,  co-operating   with  some  just 
causes  of  suspicion,*  a  law  passed 
the  federal  congress  depriving  all 
natives  of  Spain,  employed   in  the 
army,  custom-bouse,  and  post  of» 
flee,  of  the  places  held,  until  Spain 
should  recognise  the  independence 
of  Mexico.     It  was  published  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  and  received  with   extrava- 
gant demonst  rations  of  joy  on  the 
part  of  the  populace.     In  antiripa- 
tion  of  it,  all  business  was  suspend- 
ed throughout  the   city,    and  the 
Spanish  merchants,  justly  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  properly  and 
lives,  awaited  the  event  with  trem- 
bling anxiety.     The  proclamation 
of  the  law  was  tbilowed  by  tii<  dis- 
charge of  fire-works,  and  tlie  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.     Nothing  but 
the  presence  of  a  strong  guard  un- 
der arms,  and  bodies  of  cavalry  to 
patrole  the  streets,   prevented  the 
mob   from  breaking  out  into  the 
most  violent  outrages  against  the 
objects    of    their    jealousy     and 
hatred. 

This  law  was  followed  by  others, 
enacted  in  several  of  ihe  states,  of 
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a  more  decided  character*  They 
began  by  immediately  adopting  the 
principle  of  the  law,  and  applying 
it  to  the  states,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
native  Spaniards  from  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  state, 
with  various  modifications  of  hard- 
ship to  the  disfranchised  persons. 
Thus  the  state  of  Queretaro,  by  an 
act,  under  date  of  May  3 1st,  which 
we  liave  before  us,  decreed  their 
suspension  from  office  until  Spain 
should  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico,  continuing  to 
them  one  half  of  their  salaries, 
during  their  suspension.  Soon  af- 
terwards, the  state  of  Mexico  pro- 
hibited all  Spaniards  in  that  state 
from  wearing  or  using  arms  of  any 
description,  without  special  license 
from  the  governor. 

Things  remained  in  this  posture 
during  the  summer  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  it,  the  excitement  and  violence 
against  the  Spaniards  broke  forth 
in  the  most  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion. The  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Jalisco,  had  passed  a  decree 
for  the  expulsion  from  that  state  of 
all  the  native  Spaniards  resident 
there ;  and  although  the  decree  was 
discussed  in  the  national  senate  in 
September,  and  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  that  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  yet  the  zeal  of  the 
states,  and  the  activity  of  individu- 
als, appeared  likely  to  efiect  what 
congress  declined  to  do,  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  nation.  A 
resolution   was    submitted   in  the 


house  of  representatives,  for  the 
banishment  of  all  Spanish  ecclesi^ 
astics,  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
property ;  but  it  did  not  obtain  a 
majority  of  votes.  In  Acapulco 
and  its  neighbourhood,  a  movement 
was  made  by  the  natives  against 
the  Spaniards,  which  drove  the 
latter  to  take  refuge  in  the  ships 
laying  in  the  harbour,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lives.  Here,  and 
elsewhere,  barbarous  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  populace, 
such  as  pursuing  the  Spaniards  in 
the  streets  with  knives  and  swords  ; 
and  the  cry  for  blood  was  raised 
in  some  of  the  newspapers,  aud  by 
individuals  in  congress,  in  a  wav  to 
shock  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
of  social  order. 

In  October,  the  state  of  Mexico 
passed  a  decree  for  the  expulsion 
of  all  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
priests  from  the  territory  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  transfer  of  all  the 
church  property  in  their  hands, 
such  as  the  convents,  with  their  fur. 
niture,  lands,  and  stock,  images 
and  ornaments  of  churches,  and 
the  like,  to  native  ecclesiastics, 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor 
of  the  state.  This  decree  was 
passed  on  the  16th  of  October, 
and  on  the  2dd  ratified  by  the  exe- 
cutive council,  who  ordered  that  it 
should  go  into  complete  operation 
within  eight  days  from  its  publica- 
tion. Indeed,  a  general  excite, 
ment  against  the  persecuted  Spa- 
niards, seemed    to   pervade    the 
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•hole  couQtry.     At  Oaxaca,  Val- 
iidolidy  Michoacan,  and  in  other 
places,  the    people  united  in  de- 
nuuiding  their  expulsion  from  the 
country.     Some  state  legislatures 
were  in  fayour  of  the  banishment 
of    ail    indiacriminately  ;    others 
were  for  confining  the  sentence  to 
the  unmarried,  and  those  who  had 
been  resident  in  the  country  only 
for  a  certain  period.     Some  gave 
authority  to  the  Spaniards  to  carry 
away  all  their   property  ;    others 
limiled  the  permission.  Thus  Gua- 
dalaxtra    prohibited   their    remo- 
mg  may  property  exceeding  five 
hundred     dollars    in    amount. — 
?aAj  in  December,  also,   a  po- 
pular commotion   was  excited  in 
Vera  Cruz  against  the  proscribed 
cUss,  and  only  appeased  by  the 
numicipality's  yielding  to  the  pub. 
lie  Foioe.     Indeed,  no  alternative 
Memed  left  to  the  unfortunate  Spa- 
niards,  whom  choice  or  accident 
U  fixed  in  Mexico,  but  to  escape 
ai  speedily  as  possible    from    a 
country,  where  they  and  their  pro- 
perty seemed  devoted  as  a  sacrifice, 
totppeaaethe  popular  fury.  The  la- 
teit  official  act  on  the  subject,  which 
we  have  seen,  is  the  decree  of  the 
kgidatore  of  Vera  Cruz,  requiring 
•0  Spaniards,  under  fifly  years  of 
H*,  or  who  have  not  borne  arms 
in  the  war  of  independence,  with 
cvtam  specified    exceptions,    to 
leave  the  country  within  thirty  days. 
Tbere  is  great  cause  to  apprehend 
^  tlie  public  excitement  against 


the  Spaniardt^,  by  compelling  them 
to  sacrifice  their  property,  and  ex- 
polling  from  the  country  a  whole 
class  of  persons,  may  have  inju- 
rious effects  upon  the  prosperity  of 
Mexico,  analogous  to  those  which 
Spain  sustained  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case  are  calculated  to  call  to  mind 
the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  other ;  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  national  congress 
may  moderate,  rather  than  yield, 
unresistingly,  to  the  pressure  of 
the  popular  excitement. 

Much  interest  was  felt  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Padre  Are- 
nas, a  native  of  New  Castile,  and  * 
friar  of  St.  Diego,  who  was  dotect- 
ecl  in  a  plot  against  the  republic, 
in  favour  of  Spain,  and  condenmed 
to  be  shot  for  his  treasonable  at- 
tempt.      His  ecclesiastical    habit 
occasioned  much  delay  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  council  of  war. 
The  Spaniard|^^mselves,  during 
the  revolution,  were  not  so  scrupu- 
lous about  forms  in  putting  to  death 
Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  other  priests, 
who  fell  into  their  power.     But  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, that  they  allowed  the  ec- 
clesiastical  tribunal  to  proceed  in 
the  regular  mode  to  degrade  Are- 
nas, according  to  the  canon  law, 
before  ordering  his  execution.     It 
showed  the  strength  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  found  it  unnecessa- 
19 
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ry  to  pursue  the  harsh  and  hasty 
measures  which  disgraced  their 
opponents  during  the  revolution. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  felt  no  dispo- 
sition to  facilitate  the  punishment 
of  Arenas  ;  and  the  Mexican  news- 
papers complained  in  no  veiy  mo- 
derate terms,  of  the  frivolous  pre- 
texts, which  it  was  said  the  eccle- 
siasticai  courts  availed  themselves 
of  to  gain  time.  In  consequence 
of  these  delays,  Manuel  Segura, 
another  of  the  conspirators,  who 
was  apprehended  long  after  Are- 
nas, was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  before  the  proceedings 
against  the  latter  were  brought  to 
a  close.  Much  as  we  should  de- 
precate the  existence  of  such  a 
system  of  laws,  still  we  think  credit 
is  due  to  the  government,  for  suffer- 
ing them  to  take  their  course,  par- 
ticularly in  such  a  case. 

At  length,  however,  the  order  for 
the  execution  of  Arenas  was  sign- 
ed, and  the  time  and  place  for  it 
appointed.  At  half  past  twelve 
in  the  night,  between  the  1st  and 
2d  of  June,  Arenas  was  devested  of 
his  clerical  habit,  and  clothed  in 
lay  habiliments  ;  and  at  one  the 
same  morning,  he  was  taken  from 
the  prison  in  a  coach,  accompanied 
only  by  the  necessary  officers, 
and  a  single  company  of  guards, 
who  marched  with  the  greatest  si- 
lence  and  circumspection,  to  the 
quarters  of  the  horse  artillery, 
where  the  prisoners  received  re- 


freshments, and  religious  consola- 
tion. Proceeding  in  the  same  or- 
der, at  5  o'clock  A.  M.  they  took  the 
road  to  Chapultepec,  where  suita- 
ble preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  execution.  On  arriving  here, 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  crimi' 
nal  failed  him  altogether  ;  and 
being  unable  to  walk  from  the 
coach,  he  was  carried,  or  rather 
dragged,  to  the  fatal  spot,  by  five  of 
the  soldiers,  composing  the  guard, 
and  received  the  shot  in  his  back. 
His  body,  afler  remaining  exposed 
for  three  hours  as  a  public  specta- 
cle, was  delivered  up  to  the  monks 
of  his  community,  and  carried  by 
them  to  the  convent  of  Tacubaya, 
to  be  secretly  interred.  Much 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by 
the  precautions  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  have  Arenas  executed 
in  private.  The  populace  of  Mexi- 
co had  counted  confidently  upon 
enjoying  the  triumph  of  such  a 
scene ;  and  their  disappointment 
was  extreme,  when  they  found  that, 
by  reason  of  the  earliness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
place  o£  execution,  they  were  de- 
prive d  of  the  anticipated  gratifi- 
cation. But  the  course  pursued 
was  evidently,  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
most  politic  and  humane  ;  and 
was  creditable  to  the  judgment  of 
Sr.  Ramos  Arizpe,  the  secreta- 
ry, to  whom  the  measure  was  as- 
cribed. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  arrest 
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of  two  generals  of  division,  D.  Pe- 
dro  Celestino  Negrete,  and  D.  Jose 
Antonio  Echavarri,  accused  of  be- 
ing implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Arenas,  had  taken  place  ;  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it  produ- 
ced great  excitement.     These  offi- 
ceis  were  both  distinguished  in  the 
reTolotion;  and  although  Spaniards, 
had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence, and  in  opposition  to 
Iturbide.    On  the  21st  of  March,  at 
midnight,  they  were  both  arrested, 
and  sent  under  a  strong  guard,  Ne- 
grete  to  the  fortress  of  Acapulco, 
and  EchTarri  to  that  of  Perote.  The 
opposition  papers  represented  this 
act  as  a  violent  infringement  of  the 
laws,  and  accused  the  government 
of  violating  the  constitution,  by  an 
illegal  arrest.       The  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  senate,  on  a  com. 
plaint  of  the  wife  of  general  Ne- 
grete,  against  the  secretary  of  war, 
demanding  his  trial  for  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  constitution.     But 
the  secretary  successfully  vindica- 
ted himself  from  the  charge,  by 
showing,  that  the  arrests  would  have 
been  lawful,  even  if  made  by  order 
of  the  executive,  under  the  ir2th 
article  of  the  constitution  ;  but  that 
ia  fact,  the  two  generals  were  ap- . 
prehended  on   the  accusations  of 
pnrate  individuals,  and  by  order  of 
the  competent  judicial  authorities. 
And  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  senate,  excul- 
pstiog  the   government  from  all 


blame,  was   accepted  by  a  great 
majority  of  that  body. 

During  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  a  local  disturbance  occurred 
in    Durango,   whicb,   although    it 
threatened  serious  consequences  at 
first,  was  easily  quelled  in  the  end. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Jose  Maria  Gonzalez,  com- 
manding  the  national  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Victoria  de  Durango,  re- 
volted from  the  government,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bo- 
dy of  the  soldiery,  opened  the  pri- 
sons, and  armed  the  prisoners  ;  ar- 
rested the  governor,  dissolved  the 
legislature,  and  established  a  revo- 
lutionary junta,  to  give  their  pro- 
ceedings the  form  of  law.     Ill  de- 
fined rumours  prevailed  as  to  their 
purpose,  which  was  variously  re- 
ported to  be,  either  the  dissolution 
of  the  federal  system,  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  son  of  Iturbide  to  the 
throne.      Half  the  state-congress 
escaped,  but  Gonzalez  compelled 
the  rest  of  the  members  to  assem- 
ble to  sit  as  the  true  legislative  bo- 
dy.    The  local  authorities  found  it 
impossible  to  restore  order.     They 
despatched  a  messenger  in  secret 
to  obtain  succour  from  the  com- 
mandant general  of  the  state,  D. 
Jose  Joaquin   Ayestaran;    and   a 
part  of  the  troops,  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  duty,  marched  out 
to  meet  him  ;  but  they  were  inter- 
cepted by  Gonzalez,  and  compelled 
or  persuaded  to  join  themselves  to 
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his  standard.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  members  of  the  legislature 
advised  the  governor  to  desire 
Ayestaran  to  retire. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
reaching  the  capital  whilst  congress 
was  in  session,  that  body  instantly 
took  effective  measures  for  redu- 
cing the  seditious  soldiery  to  sub- 
mission. On  the  24th  of  March, 
both  houses  passed  a  resolution  for 
placing  three  thousand  of  the  mili- 
tia at  the  disposal  of  the  president 
of  the  republic,  for  the  pacification 
of  Durango  ;  and  declared  null  and 
void  all  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
authorities  of  that  state,  extorted 
from  them  by  coercion  or  intimida- 
tion. The  executive  promptly 
adopted  effective  measures  for 
bringing  the  rioters  to  obedience. 
General  Parres,  who  was  sent 
against  them  to  restore  order,  en- 
tered Durango  on  the  11th  of 
April,  with  a  small  party  of  dra- 
goons ;  and  on  his  appearance,  the 
disaffected  soldiers  abandoned  their 
leader,  Gonzalez,  and  passed  over 
to  the  general,  with  all  their  officers, 
except  two,  who  escaped  with  Gon- 
zalez himself.  The  insurrection, 
which  had  Hhreatened  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  republic,  was  thus 
happily  terminated  ;  serving,  how- 
ever, to  demonstrate  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  large  standing  army 
maintained  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  government  easily  succeed- 
eci,  also,  in  suppressing  the  idle  and 
absurd  movement  of  those  persons 


in  the  Texas,  who  pretended  to 
affect  the  separation  of  that  pro- 
vince  from  Mexico.  They  found 
more  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Yaquis  indians, 
in  the  province  of  Sonora ;  but  this 
object  they  finally  accompliriied. 
But  disorders  of  various  kinds  oc- 
curred in  another  quarter  of  the 
republic,  where  a  better  spirit 
might  have  been  supposed  to  exist : 
We  allude  to  the  series  of  incidents, 
wherein  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz 
bore  so  prominent  a  part,  and 
which  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Political  parties  in  Mexico  at  the 
present  time  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  ofthe  masonic  rite,  which 
each  is  supposed  to  countenance. 
Our  readers  may  not  all  under, 
stand  that  a  schism  exists  among 
the  English  masons,  who  are  divid- 
ed into  York  masons  and  Scottish 
masons,  from  the  respective  sources 
whence  they  derive  their  rites. 
One  party  in  Mexico  is  called  el  de 
Escocia  or  Escoceses;  the  other 
Yarkinos ;  names  having  intrinsi- 
cally about  as  much  meaning  as 
the  epithets  of  whig  and  toiy, 
which  distinguish  political  par- 
ties  in  England ;  but  possessing, 
like  the  last,  a  very  definite  appli- 
cation.  The  Escoceses  are  com- 
posed of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed  by  the  issue  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  Iguala  ;  ofthe  aristocracy ; 
of  the  monarchists,  many  of  whom 
would  rejoice  to  see  a  member  of 
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the   boose  of    Bourbon   on    the 
tkrooe  of  Mexico ;  of  centralists, 
tiifltocnits    in    disguise,   cloaking 
(beir   designs   under  a  pretended 
mxiety  for  a  consolidated  republi- 
eta  goremment ;    and  finally   of 
Boropean    Spaniards,   who   never 
cafl  be  HKXMiciled  to  a  government 
red  by  the  native  Ameri- 
j  and  whose  bigotry  and  pre- 
are  now  recoiling  upon  their 
own  heads.       The    Yorkinos  are 
^be  ^arty  of  the  people,  the  coun- 
try,  tlie  existing  government,  all 
tbe  sincere  friends  and  supporters 
c€  the    federal    system,    and   of 
tbe  other  guarantees  of   the  re- 
pubbean   order,   whose    cause  is 
that    of     political    and    religious 
freedom.     These  explanations  are 
neeesMiy  to  (he  right  understand- 
ing of  die  fiacts  which  transpired. 

Hie  mmisfter  of  the  treasury, 
Don  Jose  Igaacio  Esteva,  resigned 
kis  place  on  the  5th  of  March,  and 
soott  afterwards  received  the  ap- 
pointinem  of  intendant  of  marine, 
and  commissary  general  of  customs 
m  tbie  district  of  Vera  Cruz.  His 
character,  capacity,  and  experi- 
ence, rendered  the  appointment 
pecdfiaiiy  judicious  on  the  part  of 
tbe  federal  government,  to  whose 
resort  tbe  office  and  the  ap^oint- 
belonged  by  the  constitution. 
entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.  May  25th.  It  so  hap. 
peoed  that  a  powerful  faction  of 
the  Btcoceses  was  collected  in 
Vera  Cruz,  who  possessed  a  majo- 


rity in  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
and  disseminated  the  most  violent 
abuse  against  the  other  party, 
through  the  medium  of  a  scurrilous 
paper  called  the  Vera  Cruzano.  No 
sooner  had  Esteva  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
than  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature was  held,  for  the  sole  pur« 
pose  of  passing  a  decree  expelling 
him  from  the  city.  No  specific 
ofience  was  alleged  ;  no  forms  of 
examination  or  other  ordinary  de- 
cencies were  observed^  but  with 
a  degree  of  rashness  and  folly, 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
republican  legislation,  tbe  decree 
was  hurried  through,  on  no  other 
pretext  but  the  absurd  allegation 
that  E^eva  was  a  leading  Yorkino. 
This  outrageous  act  of  tbe  legis- 
lature of  Vera  Cruz  excited  great 
indignation  among  all  the  friends  of 
good  order,  and  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  usurpation  of  authority, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  extra- 
vagant pcurty  zeal  could  mistake,or 
pretend  to  justify.  The  Mexican 
constitution  is  modelled  after  that 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  government  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  precisely  the  same  as  if, 
during  the  party  contests  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  should  have 
passed  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  on  the  ground 
that,  although  an  amiable,  upright, 
and  competent  man,  he  was  not  a 
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federalist ;  or  as  if  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  should  have  deprived  the 
collector  of  Savannah  of  his  office, 
because  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  Creek  treaty.  Esteva  was  un- 
willing  to  compromise  the  public 
peace, by  forcibly  resisting  the  state 
authorities  ;  and  therefore  volunta- 
rily absented  himself  for  a  short 
time  from  Vera  Cruz.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  the  citizens,  having 
obtained  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach, w^nt  out  to  meet  him  in 
great  numbers ;  and  a  large  body 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
in  carriages,  and  on  horseback, 
escorted  him  into  the  city,  in  order 
to  testify  their  respect  for  his  per- 
son, and  their  disapprobation  of  the 
illegal  act  for  his  banishment  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

So  general,  indeed,  was  the  sen- 
timent of  disapprobation,  that  the 
legislature  of  Vera  Cruz  probably 
began  to  think  they  had  acted  some- 
what hastily  and  unadvisedly.  But 
instead  of  retracing  their  steps, 
they  issued  an  extraordinary  mani- 
festo, in  which  they  attempted  to 
justify  their  conduct,  by  alleging 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  rite 
of  York ;  which,  they  said,  had 
proved  '^  more  dangerous  and  de- 
structive than  would  have  done  the 
landing  of  twenty  battalions  of  Spa- 
nish troops  in  the  country."  From 
the  introduction  of  this  topic,  which 
no  doubt  was  introduced  with  that 
view,  the  authors  of  the  manifesto 
took  occasion  to  make  an  attack  up- 


on Mr.  Poinsett,  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico.  Theauda* 
city  of  the  attack  was  only  matched 
by  the  gross  falsehood  of  the  charges 
it  conveyed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  remarks  aimed  at  him,  the  ma- 
nifesto consists  merely  of  vehement 
declamation  against  the  Yorkinos, 
and   secret    societies   in   general* 
The  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz  cha- 
racterise him  as  a  sagcious,    and 
hypocritical  minister ;  equally  zea- 
lous for  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
country,  and  inimical   to  that  of 
Mexico.    '*  Calculating,"  they  say, 
**  that  the  aggrandizement  and  glo- 
ry of  his  nation,  must  be  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  glory  and  aggran- 
dizement  of  the   United   Mexican 
States ;   so  that  the  former  would 
lose  all  the  latter  might  gain,  and 
vice   versa ;    calculating   that    the 
agriculture  of  Mexico  must  swell 
its  limits  so  immensely,  as  to  ren- 
der insignificant,  and  almost  null, 
that  of  the  north ;  provided,  Mexico 
is  permitted  to  move  forward  peace- 
ably in  the  new  order  of  things ; 
calculating,  that  in  time,  the  com- 
mercial  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween   Mexico  and  Great  Britain, 
might  prove  disadvantageous  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  conceived 
and  brought  forth  the  most  terrible 
and  disorganizing  project  for  the 
republic — the  project  of  propaga- 
ting and  maintaining  hatred   and 
want  of  confidence,    and    conse- 
quently, division  and  parties,  be- 
tween the  simple  and  worthy  Mexi- 
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caa»— he  established  the  rite   of 
York  ? ! !" 

To  these    strange   imputations, 
which,  after  all,  end  in  a  single  spe- 
cific allegation,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Poinsett   established    the    rite  of 
York,  he  replied  under  date  of  July 
4tb,  in  a  triumphant  exposition  of 
ibe  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards Mexico,   and  indicative  of 
his  own   character   and   conduct. 
The  rite  of  York  existed  in  Mexico 
before  he  arrived  there.  He  found 
five  lodges  already  established;  and 
he  did  nothing  more  than  send  for 
charters  for  them,  from  the  grand 
lodge  of  New- York,  at  their  re- 
quest, and  assist  at  the  installation 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  Mexico.    He 
entered  into   an  exposition  of  the 
friendly  spirit  always  entertained 
by  his  country  towards  Mexico,  and 
the  other  Spanish  American  repub- 
lies ;  occasioned  by  its  deep  sym- 
|Nithy  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
exemplified  in  its  being  the  (irst  to 
recognise    the    independence     of 
Spanish  America.     So    far   were 
the  United  States  from  desiring  any 
exclusive  advantage  from  this,  or 
seeking  their  own  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  Mexico,  that  their 
government  had  been  indefatigable 
b  urging  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple in  acknowledging  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  patriots.     He  denied, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  having  inter- 
fered in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic ; 


and  challenged  his  accusers  to 
prove  that  he  had  ever  departed,  in 
word  or  act,  from  the  circumspec- 
tion belonging  to  his  functions ;  ad- 
mitting, at  the  same  time,  that  he, 
and  the  country  he  represented, 
could  not  but  regard,  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  the  establishment  of 
republican  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Poinsett's  exposition  being 
written  in  the  Spanish  ]anguage,and 
widely  circulated  in  the  journals 
of  the  country,  produced  the  hap- 
piest effect.  No  American  could 
have  been  found,  more  signally 
qualified  in  all  respects,  for  the  post 
he  fills  ;  and  this  attack  upon  his 
official  character,  is  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  faithfulness  and  ability 
with  which  he  represents  the 
United  States.  The  centralists 
and  the  monarchical  party,  seem 
to  insist  upon  connecting  him  with 
the  present  institutions  of  Mexico ; 
and  this  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  they  feel  that  he  and  his 
country  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  friendly  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom*  The  fact  is,  that 
when  Mr.  Poinsett  arrived  in 
Mexico,  the  party  of  the  Escoceses 
were  in  the  possession  of  power. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
they  gave  place  to  the  party  which 
held  more  liberal  opinions,  and 
which  gradually  rose  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion.    The  disappointed  monarch- 
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ists  imagined  they  saw  in  this  the 
direction  of  some  dexterous  spirit 
behind  the  scenes;  although  in  truth 
it  was  only  the  natural  tendency  of 
public  opinion  in  a  free  country. 
Mr.  Poinsett's  exposition,  while  it 
completely  vindicates  him  and  his 
country  from  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  must  serve  to  render 
the  United  States  more  popular  in 
Mexico,  by  identifying  them  with 
the  republican  party  in  that  country. 
Such,  indeed,  is  represented  as 
being  the  effect  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. Efforts  had  long  been  mfi- 
king  in  Mexico,  to  hold  up  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  an  unfavourable  light ; 
it  being  the  policy  of  the  monarch- 
ists to  create  jealousy  and  distrust 
of  a  nation  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  friendly  to  free  institutions. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  had  even 
accused  Mr.  Poinsett  of  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Spaniards  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Vera  Cruz,  by 
giving  these  imputations  a  tangible 
shape,  enabled  Mr.  Poinsett  to  meet 
them,  and  thus  to  create  an  arnica- 
ble  feeling  towards  the  United 
States,  which  did  not  before  exist. 
A  reaction  ensued,  which  rendered 
the  other  Mexicim  states  disposed 
to  co-operate  with  the  general  go- 
vernment in  a  proper  expression  of 
indignation  at  Esteva's  expulsion, 
and  the  subsequent  attack  on  the 
minister  and  government  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  montli,  other 


incidents  occurred  to   ke 
the  popular    excitement 
Cruz.     On  the  night  of  Ji 
the  office  of  the  newspapi 
the   Vera  Cruzano,  was 
the  cases  destroyed,  and  i 
thrown  into  the  street,  in 
in  was  presumed,  of  some 
strictures  of  that   violent 
per,  which  was  a  champit 
monarchical   party.     On 
colonel    Rincon,  of    the 
declared  himself,  with  a 
of  his  troops,  against  the 
thorities,  asserting  that  he  1 
possession  proofs  of  their  I 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  b 
federal  government  and  tl 
What  these  proofs  were, 
appear  ;  but  certainly  the 
of  the  state  authorities, 
such  as  to  justify  some  sui 
their  intentions.      Upon 
governor  of  the  state  of  V< 
ordered  Rincon  to  remai 
arrest ;  but  the  latter  ref 
obey,  was  denounced  by  th 
ture  and  governor  as   a 
insurgent.     Moreover,  th( 
tures  of  some  of  the  neig! 
states,  passed  resolutions 
ving  the  doings  of  the  aim 
rities  >f  Vera  Cruz.     All 
however,  professed  the  utj 
alty  to  the  government  of  t] 
At  length,  the  president  o: 
public  despatched  general 
Guerrero  to  Vera  Cruz,  n 
quate  powers  to  restore  oi 
the  18th  of  August,  at  Xx 
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issued  an  address  to  the  garrison, 
and  Riacon  and  his  followers  sub- 
mitted  to  him  without  resistance  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  their  conduct  was 
applauded  in  the  Mexican  capital. 
We  ought  not  to  conclude  this 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
iridiout  observing,  that  the  naval 


forces  of  Mexico,  under  the  com- 
mand of  commodore  Porter,  have 
been  successfully  employed  in  crui- 
zing  against  the  merchant  ships  of 
i^pain,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  al- 
though  no  general  engagement  has 
taken  place  with  conunodore  La- 
horde  and  the  Spanish  squadron. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Central  America — Constitution  of  the  States-^Origin  of  the  Civil  Wars — 
Meeting  of  an  Extraordinary  Congress — President  Arce  convokes  a  Con* 
offtfion — Disturbance  in  Gualenuda — New  Government  organixied-^SaL 
vador  makes  war  upon  Guatemala — The  Salvadorenos  beaten  and  re* 
puUed — Arce  marches  against  JSalvador — The  latter  submits — Peace 
^Mored — Canal  of  Nicaragua. 


Ceivtral  Amrrica  has  recently 
beeo  convulsed  by  civil  dissentions 
of  the  most  alarming  character.— 
They  had  their  origin  in  events 
which  transpired  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1826,  to  which  it  is 
proper  we  should  revert,  in  order 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  con- 
nected and  intelligible  account  of 
the  subsequent  incidents.  It  is  to 
be  uDdet^ood,  that,  although  the 
federal  constitution  of  the  republic 
was  adopted  in  November,  1824, 
yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  states  were 
completed.  In  the  United  States, 
the  several  colonies  which  compo- 
sed the  old  confederacy,  and  now 
constitute  the  federal'  union,  had 
^g  been  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  and  executive 
powers,  within  themselves.  Hence, 
at  the  opening  of  the  revolution, 
the  colonies  each  completed  the 
or^ization  of  state  governments, 


more  or  less  perfect;  before  the 
federal  constitution,  which  now 
binds  the  whole  together,  was  put 
in  operation,  or  even  framed.  But 
in  the  Spanish  American  republics, 
the  case  was  widely  different.  They 
had  no  experience  of  the  exercise 
of  legislative  powers,  much  less 
any  thing  precisely  corresponding 
to  our  colonial  divisions.  The 
Spanish  American  patriots  were 
under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of 
beginning  at  the  very  foundation, 
in  the  task  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent government.  Instead  of 
organizing  state  governments,  first, 
which  should  afterwards  unite  to- 
gether to  form  a  general  govern- 
ment, the  patriots  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, for  instance,  adopted  their 
federal  constitution,  and  carried  it 
into  operation,  before  any  one  of 
the  confederated  states  except  Sal* 
vador  had  framed  a  constitution  for 
itself.     Hence  arose  the  peculiar 
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feature  of  the  federal  constitutioa, 
which  prescribes  the  general  out- 
line of  the  several  slate  constilu- 
tiona,  and  on  which  each  of  the 
states  built  the  fabric  of  its  owo 


c  govern  r[i 


cirdingto 


its  peculiar  wants  and  condition. 
Salvador  established  .its  constitu- 
■  'lion  first,  in  June,  1824  ;  Costa- 
rica followed  in  January,  1625  ; 
Honduras  in  December,  1835  ; 
and  lastly,  ISicamgua,  in  April, 
1826.  Hence,  at  the  expiration 
of  1826,  had  no  exiraorJinary  oc. 
curreaces  transpired,  the  govcrn- 
inent  could  hardly  have  acquired 
the  easy  movement  necessary  to 
insure  tram|ui]lily 

The  first  congress  of  the  repub- 
lic terminated  its  regular  session 
in  June,  1826.  By  repeated  acte 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  for 
the  time  being,  the  seat  of  the  fe- 
deral government  had  been  fixed 
in  the  city  of  -Guatemala.  But 
early  in  the  first  sessioD  of  con- 
gress, the  inhabitants  of  Salvador 
began  to  manifest  a  jealousy  of  the 
state  of  (iuatcmala.  They  con. 
ceived,  or  professed  to  conceive, 
an  idea  that  the  principal  persons 
of  Guatemala  werecoDspiringwith 
the  general  goiernmcnl  to  revolu- 
tionize the  republic,  and  to  change 
the  federal  into  the  central  form. 
They  represented  the  continuance 
of  the  federal  authorities  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  as  tending  to  this 
object,  by  imparting  undue  in- 
fluence to  the  Gualemaltecans,  and 


facilitating  the   absorptio 
powers   of    government 
hands    of    ilie    supposed 
party. 

Hence,  in  March,  1828 
senibly  of  the  state  of  Salv 
dressed  a  memorial  to  the  < 
praying  that  the  federal  a 
might  be  transferred  to  K 
at  least  forty  leagues  fnm 
of  Guatemala.  Soon  al 
certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Aguachapan,  in  the  slate 
dor,  petitioned  congress  t 
the  seat  of  goi  eminent  i 
limits  of  that  stale  ;  whicl 
lowed  by  a  like  petition 
inhabitants  of  Metapan,  in 
However  much  the  Gu 
cans  might  bo  oppose«i 
change  at  heart,  they 
their  willingness  to  acce<i 
it  should  be  for  the  pul 
Still  the  congress  did  nc 
e.vpcdienl  to  Comply 
wishes  of  the  SalvadoreSi 
Uy  an  article  of  the  co 
the  senate  is  authorized  ti 
the  congress  on  extraord 
casions.  Wliat  these 
shall  be,  the  constitution 
prescribe,  leaving  it  of 
the  discretion  of  the  sena 
cising  ibis  di.scrcLJ'jii,  ihe: 
decree  of  August  25th,  1 
moncd  the  nR'inbers  of  ci 
meet  in  extraordmury  a 
the  usual  place,  on  the  fi 
October  next  ensuing, 
cree  designated  various 
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lubjects  for  the  consideration  of 
eoogress,  some  of  which  were  of 
a  nature  to  demand  immediate  at- 
teotion. 

kX  the  appointed  time,  it  seems 
thtt  only   seventeen   members   of 
congress   appeared  to   take  their 
seats,  although  twenty-one  are  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  to  make 
a  quorum.     Of  course,  the   mem- 
bers assembled  could  not  regular- 
ly perform  any  acts,  except  such 
u  related  to   the  organization  of 
ibeiT  body.      On  examination,   it 
was  found  that  of  the  absent  repre- 
seotaliVeSy  seven  belonged  to  the 
state  of  SaJ .  ador.     The  members 
assembled  immediately  took  mea- 
sures, as  usual   in  such  cases,   to 
require  the  attendance  of  a  sufii- 
cieat  number  to  constitute  a  quo- 
ram.    Several  of  the  absent  depu- 
ties alleged  sickness  as  the  cause 
of  their  detention.     But  two  depu- 
ties from  the  state  of  Salvador,  Mar- 
celino  Menendes   and    Buenaven- 
tura   Guerrero,    openly    signified 
their  determination  not   to  attend. 
Meaeades,  particularly,    referring 
to  the  previous  attempts  of  Salva- 
dor to  procure  the   removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  said  he  should 
oot  attend   until  the  transfer  took 
place.     He  alleged  also,  that  the 
congress  w^as  illegally   convoked, 
because,  as  he  pretended,  none  of 
the  su^ects,  set  forth  for  its  consi- 
deratioD  by  the  decree  of  the  se- 
it&te,  came  within  the  constitution. 
^  deschptioa  of  extraordinary  oc 


casions.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Guatemala,  hereupon,  al- 
leging apprehension  of  hostile  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  Salvador, 
which  the  language  of  the  Salva- 
dorenos,  respecting  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, partly  justified,  ordered 
a  body  of  militia  to  be  raised,  by 
the  name  of  defenders  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Congress  continued  its  prepara- 
tory sessions,  from  day  to  day,  un- 
til October  10th,  when  a  decree  of 
the  president^  Arce,  was  communi- 
cated to  that  body ;    which  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  course  of  events. 
Its    preamble    recited    the   public 
grievances,  wliich   called   for   the 
decree ;    such  as  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  of  Honduras  ;  dis- 
turbances in  that  of  Nicaragua ;  at- 
tempts made  by  the  government  of 
Guatemala  to  usurp  the   powers  of 
the  republic;  and  other  subjects,  re- 
quiring  the  interposition  of  some  au- 
thority, superior  to  what  the  execu- 
tive possessed.    It  farther  alluded  to 
the  conduct  of  the  delegations  from 
the  state  of  Salvador,  in  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  congress ;  and 
stated,  that  as  ihe  senate  of  the  re- 
public  had   not-  the   constitutional 
number  of  members,  this  body  was 
incompetent  to  afford  relief  in  the 
emergency.      For  these  reasons, 
the  decree  convoked  an  extraordi- 
nary national  congress,  to  be  fully 
authorized  by  the  people  to  re-esta- 
blish the  constitutional  oider,  and 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
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republic,  by  all  proper  means  with- 
in  its  power  and  wisdom  ;  to  con- 
sist of  two  representatives  for  every 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants :  and 
to  be  installed  in  the  town  of  Coju- 
tepeque,  so  soon  as  a  majority  of 
all  the  delegates  should  have  as- 
sembled. '*  Meantime,"  (the  de- 
cree further  provided,)  **  the  exe- 
cutive will  defend,  with  all  his 
power,  the  free  use  of  his  power; 
and  will  guarantee  individual  secu- 
rity, without  departing  from  the  fe. 
deral  constitution,  and  the  Iaw%  in 
force.  He  will  preserve  order ;  and 
will  answer  for  his  conduct,  and 
for  all  the  measures  which  the  pre- 
servation of  public  tranquillity  ex. 
acts,  before  the  extraordinary  na- 
tional congress."  - 

This  decree  being  referred  to  a 
committee,  they  reported,  that  it 
was  an  arbitrary  violation  of  the 
constitution.  They  charged  the 
president  with  having  used  his  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  organization 
of  congress,  iri  order  to  escape  be- 
ing called  to  account  for  irregula- 
rities in  the  public  expenditures. 
They  alleged,  that  no  legitimate 
cause  existed  for  the  extraordinary 
congress;  which  was,  they  said, 
merely  a  device  of  the  president's 
to  screen  himself  from  respoiisibi. 
lity  to  the  constitutional  authorities. 
They  concluded,  by  declaring,  that 
the  decree  ought  not  to  be  observ- 
ed; and  in  this  opinion  all  the 
members  present  concurred,  al- 
though three  of  them  objected  to 


the  form  of  the  report.  A  few  day» 
afterwards,  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  published  a  declaratioui  that 
the  president  had  openly  infrioged 
the  constitution,  by  refusing  to  re- 
cognise  the  constitutional  congress, 
and  convoking  another  at  his  arbi- 
trary will. 

If  the  design  of  the  president  in 
issuing  the  decree,  as  imputed  to 
him  by  the  committee  of  congress, 
was  to  disorganize  the  republic,  his 
success  was  complete.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  in  doing  it,  he  sincerely 
aimed  at  the  public  good,  themea- 
sure  was  ilUjudged,  and  the  result 
was  most  unfortunate ;  for  it  great* 
ly  augmented  the  disunion,  which 
previously  existed.  Guatemala  pro* 
ceeded  to  elect  representatives  for 
the  extraordinary  congress;  and 
Costarica  determined  to  do  the 
same.  In  Honduras,  and  Nicara- 
gua, opinions  were  divided  ;  the  go* 
vernment  opposing  the  adoption  of 
the  decree ;  but  many  towns,  dis* 
tricts,  and  departments,declaring  in 
its  favour.  In  Honduras,  the  de- 
partments began  to  separate,  and 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  su- 
preme chief  or  governor.  But  the 
people  and  government  of  Salvador 
declared  against  the  decree ;  and, 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  irregulari- 
ty, while  the  state  of  Salvador  were 
crying  out  against  the  act  of  the 
president,  they  despatched  letters 
to  the  states  of  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Costarica,  inviting  them 
to  concur  in  assembling  the  ordina- 
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ty  tederal  congress  at  Aguacha- 

pmo*   and    to  unite  their  military 

ibices  with  those  of  Salvador,  for 

the  purpose  o£  sustaiuing  the  con- 

fldlotioiial  representation.  If  it  was 

uncoostitutionai  for  the  president  to 

cooToke  an  extraordinary  congress, 

it  WMB  not  the  Jess  so  for  one  state, 

or  lour  states,  to  undertake  to  as- 

sign  the  time  and  place  of  assem- 

Ming  the  ordinary  congress,  and  to 

orgmnize  a  military  force  to  accom- 

plish  their  object. 

PreTious  to  this,  events  had  oc« 
cnrred  in  the  state  of  Guatemala, 
wUdh  tended  greatly  to  aggravate 
the  public  disorders  already  ex- 
plained. In  the  contradictory  ac 
counts  which  are  given  of  the  mo- 
tives  and  inlenlions-  of  the  parties, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
troth,  without  fuller  intelligence 
than  lias  yet  reached  this  coubtry* 
But  the  &cts  stated  are,  that  Bar- 
governor  of  the  state  of 
in  September,  1826,  ar: 
naled  one  Espinola,  a  military  offi- 
eer  in  the  national  service,  on  the 
charge  of  having  forcibly  entered 
houses  with  a  picquet,  without  war- 
rtBl  from  the  civil  authorities.  A 
di^piiCe,  which  ensued  in  conse* 
fience,  between  Barrundia  and 
pmideni  Arce,  terminated,  it  is 
oii,  in  the  seizure  by  the  latter,  of 
the  anas  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
^be  fwynnion  of  the  governor's 
fuactioiis,  which  devolved  on  the 
vice-chief.  Civile  Flores.  Soon 
tHerwards,  this  magistrate,  who  is 


described  as  a  person  of  good  fami. 
ly  and  character,  and  liberal  in  his 
political  principles,  was  attacked 
by  a  low  mob  in  the  province  of 
Quezahenango,  in  the  state  of  Gua- 
temala,  and  cruelly  murdered,  in 
some  ebullition  of  misguided  popu- 
lar resentment. 

The  government  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala  being  disorganized  by 
these  events,  the  president  of  the 
republic  issued  a  decree,  under 
date  of  October  30th,  1826,  order, 
ing  the  government  to  be  reorgani- 
zed by  popular  election.  This  was 
accordingly  done  in  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  being  duly 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state.  The  government  of  Salva* 
dor  afterwards  complained  of  this, 
also,  as  illegal ;  but,  at  the  time, 
they  urged  the  president  to  adopt 
this  course,  and  even  sent  him  mi- 
litary forces  to  aid  him  in  this 
among  other  objects.  The  new 
legislature  commenced  its  sessions 
with  the  year  1827  ;  bot  the  elec- 
tion  of  supreme  chief  or  governor 
was  not  completed  until  the  month 
following.  In  reading  the  inaugu- 
ral  address  of  this  magistrate, 
Mariano  Aycinena,  installed  March 
1st,  1827,  it  is  grateful  to  observe 
a  quotation  from  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  introduced  by 
these  words :  *'  Let  us  remember 
what  is  said  by  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  the  American 
republics."     If  the  nations  of  the 
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south  had  more  carefully  observed 
the  precepts  of  this  Father  of  the 
American  Republics,  they  would 
noi  have  exhibited  so  many  exam- 
ples of  fatal  anarchy  and  civil  dis- 
cord. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  legisla- 
ture organized,  than  the  provisional 
governor  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence to  all  the  other  states,  un- 
der the  date  of  January  7ih,  1827. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  government 
of  Guatemala  invited  those  of  Sal- 
vador  and  Costarica  to  unite  in 
adopting  the  requisite  measures 
for  terminating  the  dissentions,  with 
which  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
continued  to  be  still  afflicted.  The 
state  of  Gautemala  did  not  stipu- 
late for  concurrence  in  the  cxtra- 
ordmary  congress  ;  but  proposed,  if 
more  agreeable  to  the  government 
of  Salvador,  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members  for  a  consti- 
tutional congress,  objecting  only  to 
submitting  to  the  authority  of  the 
members  assembled  in  October, 
who,  as  the  Guatemaltecans  said, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  ex- 
isting difficulties.  The  federal 
authorities,  and  those  of  the  state 
of  Costarica,  indicated  a  disposi- 
tion to  view  the  proceedings  in 
Guatemala  favourably.  But  the 
state  of  Salvador  did  not  vouchsafe 
even  to  reply  to  the  two  communi- 
cations. The  government  of  Gua- 
temala then  addressed  a  third  com- 
munication to  Salvador,  early  in 
February,  annexing  a  copy  of  those 


which  had  preceded  it.  1 
swer  to  this,  Guatemala  rec 
communication  from  Sa 
which  explained  nothing  o 
but  referred  to  a  certain  de 
the  state  assembly,  said  to 
part  of  the  communicatioD, 
in  fact  accompanying  it. 
this,'  the  government  of  Qua 
charitably  supposing,  or 
upon  the  supposition,  that  th 
sion  was  accidental,  sent  to 
of  Salvador  a  copy  of  tho'd 
but  to  this  request  no  aosv 
returned.  Private  lett«i 
Salvador,  however,  confidei 
sured  the  GuatemaltecaiiB  i 
omission  was  designedly  on 
It  is  natiiral  to  suppose  t 
people  of  Guatemala  wei6' 
displeased  and  irritated  >  1 
disingenuous  mode  of  proe 
But  icvcn  while  the  comi 
tions  above  described  were 
between  the  two  states,  8 
had  been  preparing  to  con 
hostilities.  She  assembled 
and  caused  them  to  be'm 
towards  the  territory  of  Goal 
evidently  threatening  militi 
cupation  of  the  department  • 
quimula,  belonging  to  Gual 
But  the  people  of  Chiquimul 
arms^  to  resist  the  aggressioi 
aided  by  the  troops  of  the  €< 
racy,  held  the  Salvadorei 
check.  The  latter  continui 
tpned  in  Metapam  and  Sant 
gradually  accumulating  aii< 
centrating  their  forces  upoi 
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boas  convenient  for  entering  the 
territory  of  Guittcmala.      Having 
been  inuucceesful  in  their  attempts 
opoQ  Chiquimula,  whose    inhabit 
tantSy  gmded  and  animated  by  their 
civil  chief,  Indalecio  Perdomo,  had 
compeDed  the  aggressors  to  relin- 
qoish  their  enterprise  in  that  quar- 
ter,  the   Salvadoreiios  next  con- 
ceived the  bolder  design  of  attack- 
ing  the  city  of  Guatemala  itself. 
lliey  alleged  their   aim,  in    this 
absurd  movement,  to  be  the  sup- 
pression of  the  supposed  central 
&ctioo,  and  the  pretended  enemies 
of  the  federal  constitution.     But 
nnfortnnately     for     their    cause, 
they  thus  became    voluntary    as- 
sailants.     This    measure    threw 
tbem  into  a  state  of  open  warfare, 
not  only  with  the  executive  autho- 
rities of  the  re  public,  whom  they 
accused  of    dishonest   ambition ; 
bat  also  in  opposition  to  the  power- 
fid  state  of  Guatemala  :  and  their 
Ulore  was  therefore  as  signal  as 
their  undertaking  had  been  precipi- 
tite  and  violent. 

Guatemala  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  her  enemies,  who 
Qoited  rebellion  against  the  gene- 
ral government  to  invasion  of  a 
confederate  member  of  the  union. 
Ilie  supreme  chief  of  the  state, 
Aydoena,  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
jufltifieation  of  the  conduct  of  his 
goTeimiient,  explaining  the  efforts 
which  it  had  made  to  avoid  hostili- 
^;  and  the  necessity  which  it 
^  now  under  of  arming  in  self* 


defence.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  the  supreme  chief  announ- 
ced the  approach  of  the  hostile 
forces.  The  legislature  of  Guate*' 
mala  immediately  invested  the  stat^ 
executive,  with  all  the  requisite 
powers  for  defending  the  capital, 
placing  all  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment in  his  hands,  only  re- 
commending to  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  president  of  the  republic, 
in  making  common  cause  against 
their  common  assailants.  The  go- 
vernment earnestly  called  on  the 
citizens  to  come  forward  in  de- 
fence of  their  homes  and  their 
lives,  and  soon  found  ample  resour- 
ces in  men,  money,  and  munitions 
of  war,  at  their  command.  Their 
military  force  consisted  of  the 
troops  of  the  confederacy,  the  mi- 
litia of  Guatemala,  and  a  nume- 
rous volunteer  corps.  The  greaif* 
est  enthusiasm,  in  vindication  of 
their  rights,  appeared  to  pervad^ 
the  whole  community.  Daily  en- 
listments in  the  regular  army,  and 
in  the  volunteer  corps,  continued 
to  augment  them,  and  placed  them 
upon  a  respectable  footing  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Salvado- 
reiios. 

The  troops  employed  in  this 
expedition  by  the  state  of  Salvador, 
were  estimated  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Nicolas  Raou,  and  Isidore  Saget^ 
foreigners,  of  French  origin,  pos- 
sessed of  some  military  knowledge 

and  experience ;  and  by  Cleto  0r- 
21 
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donez,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Salvador.  They  came  in  sight  of 
the  city  March  22d,  and  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  and  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  throw  themselves  be- 
tween the  national  troops  and  the 
capitoly  fortified  a  position  upon 
the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Colonel  Ordonez,  as  commander  in 
chief,  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  citizens  of  Guatemala,  assuring 
them  that  his  object  was  only  to  free 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  chape' 
tones ;  and  exhorting  them  to  make 
no  resistance.  In  this  position 
they  sustained  a  vigorous  attack, 
made  by  the  national  troops  and 
forces  of  Guatemala,  commanded 
by  the  president ;  and  afler  an  ac 
tion  of  two  hours  duration,  were 
totally  routed  and  driven  from  the 
field  in  complete  disorder.  They 
endeavoured,  at  first,  to  make 
good  a  regular  retreat ;  but  recei- 
ving inteUigence  of  the  approach 
of  colonel  Sanchez,  with  the  troops 
of  Chiquimula,  their  retreat  was 
speedily  converted  into  a  precipi- 
tate flight  among  the  mountains : 
and  thus  terminated  this  iU-judged 
and  insurrectionary  movement 
against  Guatemala.  Although  the 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  repulsed 
Salvadorefios  was  not  great^  since 
it  amounted  to  only  seventy  killed, 
with  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
two  field-pieces,  yet  the  victory 
was  justly  hailed  by  the  conquerors 
as  a  triumph  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.    Jt  was  celebrated  in   the 


city  with  extravagant  rejoicings; 
and  congratulations  upon  the  re- 
sult, poured  in  from  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  state. 

The  next  day  the  president  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  announcing 
his  determination  to  reduce  them 
to  submission  by  force,  if  they  did 
not  voluntarily  lay  down  their 
arms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  parti- 
cularize the  various  regulations 
adopted  for  the  security  of  the  dty, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  or- 
der during  this  season  of  coofiision 
and  calamity.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  were  such  as  the  exigency 
required.  The  government  also 
deemed  itself  justified  in  declaring, 
by  name,  certain  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Guatemala,  who  had  been 
active  in  exciting  the  state  of  Sal« 
vador  to  this  expedition,  to  be  out- 
laws and  public  enemies ;  and 
denouncing  the  same  fate  against 
all  others  who  had  aided  and  abet- 
ted them,  unless  they,  should  ren- 
der in  their  submission  within  a 
given  time. 

The  cause  of  the  federal  autho- 
rities was  now  completely  trium- 
phant. The  president,  leaving  the 
civil  functions  of  the  general  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  vice 
president  Mariano  de  Beltranena, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  proceeded  to 
collect  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  flying  insurgents,  and 
reducing  St.  Salvador  itself  to 
submission.    He  could  rely  upon 
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tiie  co-openUioD  of  the  states  of 
Guatemalm  and  Costa  Rica ;  and 
bj  tlietr  firmness  and    sacrifice, 
coold  hope  to  restore  tranquillity  in 
tbe  rest  of   the    republic.     The 
districts  of  Sonsonate  and  Santa 
Ana,  speedily  gave  in  their  adhe- 
sioo  Co  the  authority  of  the  presi< 
dent ;     and     Honduras    did    the 
same.   Bat  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nicaragua  continued  in  a 
stale  of  insubordination  ;  and  Sal- 
▼ador  prepared  to  defend  herself, 
should    her   ill-judged  attack  on 
Goalamala  be  retorted  upon  her. 
Meanwhile,  the  vice  president,  on 
issanttng  the  reins  of  government, 
had  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  anthorides  of  the  state  of  Sal- 
Ytdor,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw 
tlie  tnrading  forces  from  the  terri- 
tory of  €hiatemala.    The  vice  pre- 
adent  professed  to  be  impartial, 
md  onconunitted   by  any  of  the 
previoiis  difficulties.  His  influence, 
tkerefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  use- 
fill  in  strengthening  the  cause  of 
cottstitutional  order.      Of  course, 
the   victory    obtained    by    Arce, 
seemed  hkely  to  be  followed  by 
^9Ty  important  consequences.    In- 
deed, considering  the  small  popu- 
lation, and  the  narrow  resources  of 
the  country,  and  its  short  standing 
IS  a  nation,  the  battle  fought  near 
Chmtemala,  was  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
creise  as  much  influence  over  the 
cooditioQ  of  the  states  of  Central 
America;  as   a  more  bloody  en- 


gagement would  have  done  in  other 
countries. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  Arce  was 
at  Santa  Ana,  with  a  body  of  3000 
men,  on  his  way  towards  the  city 
of  St.  Salvador.     Guatemala  was 
quiet,  and  well  guarded  by  its  in- 
habitants,  whose  military  organi- 
zation it   was  thought   proper  to 
maintain,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Salvadorenos,  until  af^ 
fairs  should  become  settled.     For* 
ced  contributions  imposed  by  the 
government,  had  bcfen  levied  on 
the  foreigners  resident  there,  as 
well  as  the  citizens.     Before  the 
close  of  the  month,  Arce  reached 
Nejapa,  a  village  distant  only  four 
leagues  from  St.  Salvador,  with  an 
army  well  disciplined  and  equip- 
ped ;   and   opened    a   negotiation 
with  the  city  authorities,  upon  the 
basis  of  assembling  a  new  congress 
and  senate  to  adjust  all  difierences, 
and  re-establish  the   constitution. 
But  the   negotiations   miscarried, 
because  the  citizens  of  St.  Salvador 
demanded  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  peace,  that  the  national 
legislature  should  be  convoked  in 
the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  among  other 
things  equally  inadmissible  in  the 
opinion  of  the  government  ;    and 
the  two  parties  retained  their  hos- 
tile attitude  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer.    A  repulse  was  suflered  by 
the  president,   during  this  time  ,* 
but  he  was  generally  successful, 
and  the  cause  of   the  insurgent 
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party  at  length  grew  so  desperate, 
that  in  June  colonel  Raoul,  who 
had  acted  a  prominent  part  in  all 
Ibe  troubles,  deserted  his  party, 
and  submitted  to  Arce.  In  him, 
Salvador  lost  one  of  the  few  mili- 
tary  men  upon  whom  she  could  rely, 
Pis  desertion  waa  probably  occa« 
aioned  by  the  complete  anarchy 
which  reigned  among  his  former 
associates,  who  held  out  but  a 
abort  time  longer  against  the  na. 
lional  troops.  When  the  govern- 
ment obtained  possession  of  St. 
Salvador,  the  rebellion  might  be 
considered  as  completely  quelled. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
were  shot,  and  others  pardoned  on 
various  conditions,  according  to 
particular  circumstances.  And 
thus,  by  the  salutary  union  of  cle- 
mency  and  rigor,  the  civil  war  was 
wholly  terminated  by  the  end  of 
August ;  and  tranquillity  restored, 
at  least  for  a  season,  to  this  dis. 
tracted  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  concluding 
our  account  of  these  unfortunate  dis- 
turbances,  that  foreigners  appear  to 
have  been  most  active  in  exciting 
the  revolt,  and  hurrying  the  state 
of  Salvador  into  the  first  acts  of 
hostility.  Further  intelligence  will 
better  develope  the  character  of 
the  war,  and  enable  us  better  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  op- 
posite  parties.  The  inhabitants  of 
Salvador  uniformly  alleged,  that 
their  sole  inducement  for  taking  up 
arms,  was  their  apprehensions  of 


the  deaignaof  Arce  and  his  frieiMb^ 
whom  they  identified  with  the  aer- 
vile  party,  the  old  Spanish  inteieal, 
and  the  clergy.  There  surely  eould 
be  no  well  grounded  fears  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority 
itself.  Whether  the  president  en- 
tertained the  design  of  subverting 
the  federal  government,  and  sub- 
stituting  a  central  one  in  its  plaoe* 
must  remain  for  time  to  show.  WeU 
informed  persons  from  Guatemala 
have  affirmed,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
defeated  Salvadorenos,  instead  of 
being  criminals  and  rebeb,were»  in 
fact,  genuine  patriots  and  republic 
cans,  and  the  firiends  of  the  consti- 
tution. Their  opposition  to  Itur- 
bide,  when  he  extended  his  usurped 
authority  to  Guatemala,  and  their 
being  the  foremost  to  organise  a 
republican  state  government,  would 
seem  to  countenance  such  a  belief! 
It  is  plain,  also,  that  Arce's  de* 
cree  for  convoking  an  eztraordina* 
ry  congress,  issued  at  Uie  very 
time  when  the  constitntional  con- 
gross  was  in  session,  and  was  de- 
ciding the  means  to  assemble  a  re- 
gular quorum,  was  not  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
well  ordered  republican  govern- 
ment would  have  proposed,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce,  againat 
the  protest  of  the  constitutional 
congress,  and  of  the  supreme  oonit. 
An  English  newspaper,  publi^ed 
in  Honduras,  whose  editor  warmly 
advocated  the  cause  of  Arce,  and 
the  party  of  the  general  govern- 
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ment,  states   his  belief,  that  the 
most  respectable,  ai|d  the  most  nu- 
meroas  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ceatral  America,  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  limited  monarchy  to  the 
existing  republican  institutions.  We 
cannot  credit  this  representation  ; 
and  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  true,  and  if 
the  Fiews  of  Arce  were  opposed  to 
freedom,  the  patriotic  party  should 
haTe  met  their  opponents  in  the  le- 
gislature, instead  of  in  the  field ; 
and  in  a  peaceful  and  temperate 
maaner,  shown  wherein  their  liber- 
ties  were  invaded,  and  their  rights 
infringed.  And  if  the  Salvadorenos, 
were  tmly  the  firiends  ofliberty,they 
may  impute  to  their  own  indiscreet 
zeal,  which  included  their  precipi- 
Ute  appeal  to  arms,  and  hurried 
them  into  a  civil  war,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  opposite  party.    But 
we  hare  no  doubt,  that  the  distur- 
baoces  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  people,  their 
ngue  ideas  of  liberty,  and  igno- 
^ce  of  the  forms  of  a  free  govem- 
loent;  and  the  hostility  of  the  ci»te« 
gainst  the  white  population,  who 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  ra- 
ther than  to  any  criminal  designs 
OQ  the  part  of  president  Arce. 

The  project  of  an  oceanic  canal 
throagh  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  seems 
to  have  been  relinquished,  at  least 
for  the  present ;  from  causes  inde- 
pendent of  the  political  troubles  in 
Central  America-  An  attempt  was 
tQade  by  a  company  of  merchants 
ofNew-Tork,  to  obtain  a  contract 


for  this  canal ;  and  Mr.  Edmund ' 
Blunt,  of  that  city,  went  out  in  1825, 
to  survey  a  route  for,and  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  a  canal.  The 
jealousy  of  the  public  authorities 
prevented  him  from  commencing 
*  his  surveys,  until  the  rainy  season 
rendered  it  unsafe  to  explore  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  those  dif- 
ficulties, the  examination  of  a  route 
was  undertaken  and  completed,  ex- 
cepting about  4  miles,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  fever  of  the  country, 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  the  sur- 
vey. Enough^  however,  was  obtain- 
ed, to  prove  the  feasibility  of  effect- 
ing  a  water  communication  between 
the  two  oceans ;  but  on  account  of  the 
extravagant  terms  offered  by  colonel 
De  Beneski,  and  the  unsetlied  state 
of  the  country,  the  project  was 
given  up. 

Thi9  contract  was  made  in  June, 
1826,Lbetween  thegovernment  of  the 
country,  and  colonel  De  Beneski, 
acting  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
New- York;  and  ratified  by  the  con- 
gress. But  it  encountered  consi- 
derable opposition,  even  in  Central 
America,  where  it  was  justly  ob- 
jected,  that  the  contract  was  alto- 
gether premature.  No  surveys  had 
been  made,  on  the  part  of  colonel  De 
Beneski,  or  of  the  government,  of 
the  river  St.  Juan,  tbj  lake,  or  of 
the  lands  intervening  between  that 
and  the  ocean  ;  all  which  lay  in  the 
proposed  line  of  water  communica- 
tion across  the  isthmus.  Nor  in 
fact  was  any  accurate  knowledge 
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of  the  country  possessed  by  them. 
Before  the  contract  could  be  made 
upon  any  well  founded  calculations, 
all  this,  and  much  more,  should 
have  been  ascertained,  in  order  to 
judge,  whether  the  construction  of 
the  canal  was  practicable,  and  its 
/cost.  The  singular  inexpediency 
of  placing  such  a  canal  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  however  friend- 
ly they,  or  their  nation,  might  be, 
was  very  strongly  urged.  Still  the 
contract  was  ratified,  but  in  such 
terms,  as  amounted  to  a  virtual  re- 
jection of  it. 

Proposals  were  also  made  by 
Messrs.  Barclay,  of  London,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New- York. 
The  first  stipulated  for  the  exclu- 
sive  privilege  of  navigating  the  ca- 
nal  with  steam-boats,  for  thirty 
years ;  for  the  possession  of  all  the 
tolb,  until  the  capital  invested 
should  be  reimbursed ;  and  of  one 
half  of  them  for  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. Add  to  this,  the  capital  in- 
vested was  to  be  assumed  by  the 
nation  as  a  debt,  and  paid  to  the 


contractors  by  the  government  of 
Central  America,  unless  the  profits 
of  the  canal  should  sufiice  to  reim- 
burse the  undertakers.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  safety  of  this  con- 
tract would  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  stability  and  solven- 
cy of  the  government.  The  terms 
of  the  contract,  as  concluded  with 
Mr.  Palmer's  agent,  were  vastly 
less  favourable  to  him.  He  was  to 
have  a  privilege  for  steam-boats 
for  only  twenty  years;  and  half 
the  tolls  for  but  seven  years.  The 
government  assumed  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  expenses  of  the 
works.  On  the  contrary,  the 
contracting  company  was  to  ad- 
vance  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
immediately  for  fortifications ;  and 
to  be  subject  to  further  advances, 
without  limitation,  trusting  for  re- 
payment solely  to  the  expectation 
of  fiiture  profit.  It  became,  of  coarse, 
impossible  to  obtain  subscribers  to 
the  stock  on  these  conditions ;  and 
the  contract  was  not  performed,  as 
might  have  been  expected. 
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In  September  of  the  preceding  year 
the  department  of  the  marine,  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  that  of 
war,  had  been  intrusted  to  general 
Lino  de  Clemente ;  but  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Bolivar  at  Bogota,  in  No- 
vember, among  the  other  measures 
of  economy  and  reform  then  adopt- 
ed, the  marime  was  reunited  to  the 
department  of  war,  under  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Soublette. 

According  to  the  existing  laws 
of  the  republic,  the  fifth  session  of 
congress  should  have  been  opened 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1827,  the  executive  authority  of 
Colombia,  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  vice  president,  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula  Santander,  the  pre- 
sident and  liberator;  Bolivar,  being 
exclusively  employed  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  northern  departments* 
Tlie  department  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  of  the  interior,  was  at 
that  time  administered  by  Jose 
Manael  Restrepo ;  that  of  the  trea- 
^ry  by  Jose  M.  de  Castillo ;  and 
that  of  war,  by  Carlos  Soublette. 
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on  the  second  day  of  January,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  functions  of  the 
president  and  vice  president  would, 
in  the  regular  course  of  things  have 
ceased.  But  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  at  that  time, 
prevented  the  assembling  of  the 
legislative  body  until  May.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  preserve  the  go- 
vernment from  absolute  disorgani- 
zation and  anarchy,  or  from  some 
equally  deplorable  alternative,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  existing 
executive  authorities  should  as- 
suDne  to  retain  the  direction  of  the 
government.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  extraordinary  functions  under 
the  constitution,  Bolivar  had  ^here- 
fore  suspended  the  law,  which 
would  have  vacated  the  govern- 
ment at  the  ordinary  period.'  The 
vice  president,  Santander,  felt  that, 
amid  the  perplexing  difficulties  of 
the  times,  he  ought  not  to  oppose 
the  dispositions  of  Bolivar,  and  thus 
increase  the  public  disorders.  It 
was  considered,  also,  that  his  con- 
tinuance in  office,  although  not 
qualified  anew  according  to  law, 
was  the  least  illegal  course  that 
could  be  pursued  in  the  actual 
crisis. 

The  message  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent,  and  the  annual  expositions  of 
the  several  heads  of  departments, 
were  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  legislative 
body  at  the  usual  time,  although 
they  could  not  be  presented,  in 
fact,    until    May.      These  docu- 


ments are  drawn  up  with  more 
than  common  care ;  and  enter  very 
fully  into  the  condition  of  public  af. 
fairs  in  Colombia*  Before  proceed* 
ing  to  narrate  the  events  of  the 
year,  we  think  it  well  to  premise  m 
general  account  of  the  state  of 
things  at  the  close  of  1826,collect. 
ed  from  a  source  so  entirely  au- 
thentic, as  these  important  state- 
papers. 

Notwithstanding  the  calamitous 
effects  which  the  insurrection  of 
Paez  had  upon  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  Colombia,  happily  it  did  not 
immediately  prejudice  any  friendly 
relations  which  previously  existed, 
between  the  republic  and  foreign 
powers.  Those  govenunents, 
which,  from  their  similarity  of  con- 
dition and  origin,  were  the  natural 
allies  of  Colombia,  such  as  Mexi- 
co, and  the  other  Spanish  Ameri- 
can states,  not  only  maintained  to- 
wards her  the  same  amicable  feel- 
ings ;  but  some  of  them  entered  in- 
to still  more  intimate  union  with 
her,  at  the  congress  of  Panama. 
Representatives  from  Central  Ame- 
rica, Peru,  the  Mexican  states,  and 
Colombia,  assembled  there  in  June, 
1826 ;  and  although  their  session 
lasted  but  a  few  days,  yet,  by  assi. 
duously  devoting  their  time  to  the 
great  objects  of  the  meeting,  they 
completed  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
union,  league,  and  confederation ; 
and  several  subsidiary  conventions, 
of  which  the  particulars  are  given 
by  us  in  another  place.      Friendly 
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e<wiiexioii8  had  also  been  cement* 
edy  with  more  or  Jess  fonnality,  be- 
twwn  Colombia  and  the  govern- 
meata  of  Brazil^  and  Rio  de  la  Pla« 
ta;  but  the  negotiations  with  Chili 
Hill  CQQtiaued  unfinished,  the  latter 
&o(  haying  yet  ratified  the  conven* 
tioa  concluded  in  1822,  and  ac- 
copled  by  Colombia.  Nor  had  any 
tlung  occurred  to  interrupt  the  good 
QiidarataDding  of  Colombia  with 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Bri« 
taia. 

But  the  commotions  in  Venezuela 
had  aodoubtedly  impeded  the  exer.* 
tioos  oi  England  and  America,  to 
iiKkiot  the  court  of  Spain  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the 
patriots.  The  executive  of  Colom- 
bia  kad  succeeded  in  persuading 
tha  nost  respectable  governments 
to  take  ioteiest  in  their  negotiation; 
ud  prefious  to  the  movement  of 
^wgy  it  was  furthered  by  weighty 
uiguments,  drawn  from  the  growing 
itagth  and  good  order  of  the 
(public,  and  the  apparent  stabili 
<y  of  its  republican  institutions. 
"Hieie  arguments  were  no  longer 
availahle ;  (or  the  Spanish  cabinet 
had  naturally  recovered  its  lost 
hopes  ai  successful  invasion  ;  and 
^hsariog  of  the  disorganized  state 
of  the  nation,  could  not  but  antici. 
P^  some  benefit  from  the  pros- 
P^that  Colombia  was  about  to  be 
Phaged  into  a  civil  war.  But  the 
ozeoutiTe  relied  upon  the  force  of 
the  public  sentiment,  and  the  tried 
^^tlodr  of  the  army,  for  means  to 


repel  any  attempted  invasion.  Ab« 
sorbed  also,  as  Spain  was,  by  its 
own  domestic  cares,  and  deprived 
of  the  important  postsof  Ulua,  Cal-» 
lao,  and  Chiloe,  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  great  danger  of  immediate 
hostilitTcs  from  that  quarter. 

France  had  made  the  same  at* 
tempt,  which  we  have  noticed  in 
the  account  of  Mexico,  to  obtain 
for  a  commercisCl  agent  appointed 
by  a  subaltern  authority,  the  same 
rank  and  privileges  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to,  if  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  himself.  The 
government  of  Colombia,  well 
aware  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
not  recognised  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions,  however  desirous  to  form 
amicable  relations  with  France, 
very  properly  refused  its  counte- 
nance to  this  disingenuous  mode  of 
indirectly  obtaining  the  advantages 
of  a  friendly  power,  without  admit- 
ting the  political  existence  of  the 
republic. 

Previous  to  the  unfortunate  events 
of  April,  endeavours  had  been  made 
to  place  the  finances  of  the  republic 
on  a  respectable  footing ;  but  those 
disturbances  had  reduced  the  pub- 
lic funds  to  the  very  lowest  degree 
of  depression.  The  moral  force  of 
the  law  and  of  the  government  be^ 
ing  relaxed,and  the  taxes  having  be- 
come odious,  the  treasury  received 
no  revenue,  and  the  executive  was 
daily  called  on  for  payments,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  expendi- 
ture, which  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
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ble  to  meet.  Wben  the  municipa- 
lity of  a  city  undertook  to  assemble 
and  annul  the  laws,  or  abrogate  the 
constitution,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  system  of  finance 
could  be  regularly  enforced,  so  as 
to  enable  the  government  to  dis- 
charge  its  pecuniary  obligations. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  Colombian 
army,  that  so  small  a  portion  of  it 
was  infected  with  the  disorderly 
spirit,  which  animated  Paez  and  his 
deluded  followers.  Subordination, 
indeed,  to  the  authority  of  their  ge- 
nerals, distinguished  the  great  body 
of  the  troops;  although  in  some  can- 
tons the  soldiery  took  advantage  of 
the  facilities  for  concert  and  united 
exertion  which  an  army  affords, 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  laws 
of  their  country.  A  portion  of  the 
Colombian  troops  still  remained  in 
Peru,  and  another  in  Bolivia.  Other 
portions  had  been  put  4n  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  being  concentrated 
upon  the  departments  where  the 
disorders  existed,  in  case  Bolivar 
should  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
force  in  the  restoration  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  bulk  of  the  army 
exhibited  the  greatest  alacrity  in 
marching  in  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  previous  even  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Liberator  in  Caraccas, 
two  considerable  bodies  of  the 
troops  stationed  in  Venezuela,  had 
declared  against  Paez.  And  we 
shall  presently  see,  that  during  the 
events  of  1827,  the  troops  were  not 
actuated  merely  by  a  blind  devo- 


tion to  Bolivar,  upon  thea 
sions ;  because  the  auxiliai 
which  returned  from  Pen 
fested,  at  one  period,  as  m 
position  to  his  alleged  ai 
designs,  as  did  the  most  up 
the  Colombian  patriots. 

Bolivar's  decisive  meaa 
curtailing  the  public  expe 
adopted  during  his  temper 
sence  at  the  seat  of  goTt 
in  November,  had  interm] 
preparations  for  equipping 
val  forces  of  the  republic  in 
gena.  He  reduced  the  na 
armed  vessels,  for  the  sakf 
mediate  economy.  But  tin 
ted  condition  of  the  coQi 
cutting  short  the  public. i 
had  already  arrested  the 
making  to  equip  a  squadroi 
purpose  of  joining  the  Mei 
offensive  operations  againa 

Among  all  the  misfortune 
befel  the  republic,  towards  t 
of  the  year  1826,  one  hap{ 
deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
thQ  entire  pacification  of  t 
vince  of  los  Pastes.  Thk 
considered  as  the  •  last  scei 
war  of  seventeen  years,  w 
Colombians  had  waged 
the  Spanish  influence,  wit 
borders  of  their  coi^ntry .  I 
ficers  and  soldiers,  comma 
the  robber  Benavides,  wh< 
long  preserved  the  last  r 
the  Spanish  party,  amidst 
regions  of  los  Pastos,  were  c 
in  November,  1826,  by 
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Jose  M.  Obando,  the  governor  of  the 
profince,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
nent  of  death,  which  they  so  richly 
Bierited  for  their  numerous  crimes. 
The   industrious   people  of    that 
mgricoltund  district,  were  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  scourge  of  war. 
Indeed,  the  followers  of  Benavides 
might  rather  be  considered  a  troop 
litfiy  than  a  band  of  royalists ; 
all  interest  for  the  king  of 
Bpmin     seemed,    independent    of 
them,  to  be  wholly  extinct.     Du- 
ling  the  agitations,  occasioned  from 
one  eztfemity  of  the  nation  to  the 
other  hj  the    treasonable  resist- 
ance of  Ptez  to  the  sunmions  of 
^  senate,  not  a  movement  was 
made^  nor  a  single  voice  raised,  in 
&voor  of  Spain,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Colombia. 

Hanng  thus  glanced  at  the  ge- 
aend  condition  of  Colombia  at  the 
cloie  of  1826,  we  proceed  to  re- 
ioae  the  narrative  of  events  at  that. 
Fttiod,  where  we  lefl  it  in  the  his- 
^  of  the  last  year.  Bolivar  had 
lltea  reached  Puerto  Cabello,  with- 
oitt  meeting  with  the  slightest  re- 
i^t^inee  in  his  progress  through 
tk iosurgeat  districts.  During  his 
Wef  stay  at  Bogota,  he  resumed 
^  go? emment  for  only  two  days, 
^  thie  purpose  of  introducing  va- 
'*OQi  economical  regulations  al- 
'^  alluded  to,  in  virtue  of  the 
^xtraofdinary  powers  which  he  had 
t^nmed  onder  the  constitution.  At 
^tioie  he  published  a  decree, 
which  the  public  functionaries  of 


Colombia  may  be  pardoned  for  call, 
ing  immortal,  when  we  consider, 
that  in  it  he  declared  that  he  enter- 
ed on  the  exercise  of  his  extraordi- 
nary powers,  in  strict  obedience  to 
the  constitution,  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  preserve  unchanged, 
until  the  nation  should,  by  legiti- 
mate  means,  reform  it ;  signifying 
also  his  determination  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  land,  except  where 
the  dangerous  crisis  then  im- 
pending required  their  suspen- 
sion. 

He  arrived  in  Venezuela  at  a 
time  so  critical,  that  the  least  fur- 
ther delay  would  have  occasioned 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Blood 
had  been  shed  already  in  Cumani. 
The  secession  of  Puerto  Cabello 
from  General  Paez,  had  exaspera- 
ted the  insurgent  chief ;  and  all  the 
movements  of  the  opposing  parties 
assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  fore- 
boding the  approach  of  actual  hos- 
tilities. A  column  of  six  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  colonel  Cala, 
occupied  Varinas,  the  2Gth  of  De- 
cember, for  the  purpose  of  enfor- 
cing the  new  order  of  things  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ;  but  in  three 
days  they  evacuated  their  position, 
and  retreated.  Another  body  of 
Paez's  cavalry,  undertook  to  bring 
to  submission  the  canton  of  Mante- 
cal,  which  had  declared  itself  for 
the  constitution  ;  but  the  timely  in- 
terposition of  an  officer  of  Bolivar's, 
prevented  the  evil,  which  other- 
wise  must  have  ensued  ;  for  colo- 
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nel  iDchazu,  an  officer  of  tried 
fidelity  and  courage,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  cantons  of  the 
Mantecal,  Guadualito,  and  other 
towns  in  Apure,  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  constitutional  cause.  In 
the  west  of  Venes^uela,  also,  the 
cantons  of  Tocuyo  and  Barquisi- 
meto,  of  Araure,  and  others,  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  Libera- 
tor ;  who  despatched  a  body  of 
troops  under  general  Rafael  Ur- 
daneta,  to  support  them  ;  and  also, 
to  reduce  to  obedience,  by  force  of 
arms,  those  towns  which  should  not 
voluntarily  send  in  their  submis- 
sion.  He  himself,  having  stopped 
at  Maracaibo,  to  itiake  the  requi- 
site arrangements  for  marching  up 
a  strong  military  force,  to  be  in 
readiness  if  their  aid  9hould  prove 
necessary,  issued  the  decrees  which ' 
was  published  last  year,  command- 
ing  the  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  declaring  the  de- 
partments of  Sulia,  Orinoco,  Ve- 
nezuela, and  Maturin,  to  be  under 
his  immediate  authority.  By  the 
suavity  and  lenity  of  the  mea- 
sures he  pursued,  he  happily  ar- 
rested  the  progress  of  civil  war, 
re-established  the  dominion  of  the 
laws,  and  restored  peaoe  to  Co* 
lombia, 

Bolivar  reached  Puerto  Cabello 
December  3l8t ;  and  immediately 
issued  a  deoree,  dated  January  Ist, 
1827,  giving  assurance  of  a  gene- 
ral amnesty  for  all  acts  done,  or 
opinions  expressed,  with  reference 


to  reform,  during  the  late  troubles  ; 
and  guaranteeing  the  persons,  pro- 
perty,^ and  offices  of  all  ipdiyiduals 
committed  therein  ; — in  token  of 
which  he  continued  Paez  in  com- 
mand of  Venezuela,  under  the  title 
of  civil  and  mihtary  chief;  and 
general  Santiago  Mavino  in  the 
command  of  Maturin.  He  further 
ordered  all  persons  to  submit  to  his 
authority  as  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, denouncing  severe  punishment 
against  all  subsequent  acts  of  hos- 
tility. Finally,  he  renewed  his 
promise  of  calling  the  grand  con« 
vention  of  the  nation.  Paes  at 
this  time  had  his  head  quarters  at 
Valencia.  He  received  the  decree 
the  next  morning,  and  the  same 
day  issued  a  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing his  receipt  of  Bolivar'a 
decree  of  amnesty  of  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  declaring  his  unqualified 
submission  to  that  decree  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  president's  authority.  In 
consideration  of  Bolivar's  engage^ 
ment  to  assemble  a  convention,  he 
annulled  and  revoked  his  decree  o£ 
December  Idth,  for  convoking  an 
assembly  of  Venezuelians  alone 
in  the  city  of  Valencia.  In  con* 
elusion  he  said  :  Congress  liaTing 
decreed  the  honours  of  a  trimnph 
to  the  Liberator,  whenever  he 
should  return  from  Peru  to  the  bo. 
som  of  his  country  ;  and  it  being  a 
delightful  and  sacred  duty  of  Ve. 
nezuela,  to  confer  this  homage  on 
the  most  illustrious  child  of  her  af- 
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lecUons,  the  towns  through  which 
ke  aball  p^ss^  ought  to  prepare  to 
reoeive  him  with  the  majestic 
pomp  belonging  to  a  ceremony  in- 
vented  by  antiquity  in  dcmonstra. 
tioa  of  the  national  gratitudejustly 
due  to  heroes,  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  founders 
of  liberty.  In  the  department  of 
Matufin,  alsoi  the  authority  of  the 
president  was  immediately  recog- 
nised by  general  Marino. 

Bohvar  very  properly  considered 
tbe  maurrection  to  be  now   at  an 
end,  so  far  as  regarded  any  cause 
of  apprehension  of  actual  war,  in 
the  disturbed  departments.      The 
procUmation  issued  from  his  head 
quarters  in  Puerto  Cabello,  the  Bth 
of  January^  expresses  this  senti. 
meat,  ia  the  declamatory  and   ex- 
arreted  idiom,    peculiar   to  the 
Spanish  language.  *'  Inhabitants  of 
Venezuela,  Apure   and  Maturin," 
be  laid,  '*  the  dominion  of  evil  is 
^  an  end.      One  of  yourselves 
hria^  yoa  the  olive  branch,  that 
under  its  shade  you  may  celebrate 
the  festival  of  liberty,  of  peace,  and 
^  gWry.    Let  us  sink  the  year 
twenty-six  in  the  abyss  of  time  ; 
may  a  thousand  ages  sunder  it  from 
ue;  and  may  it  be  lost  for  ever  in 
'coolest   darkness.     I    retain  no 
noembrmnce  of  what  has  passed. 
Coloobiaas,  forget  the  events  of 
^days  of  sorrow,  and  let  silence 
blot  them  from  your  memory."  In- 
^^t  some  enthusiasm  of  expres- 
^n,  may  be  permitted  to  the  Libe- 


rator, on  the  peaceful  termination 
of  a  series  of  disorders,  which 
threatened  the  most  tragical  issue, 
and,  as  it  is,  inflicted  a  deep  wound 
upon  the  prosperity  and  character 
of  Colombia. 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  Bolivar 
and  Paez  met ;  and  the  republican 
party  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that, 
to  outward  appearance  at  least,  the 
liberator    greeted     the  rebellious 
chieilain  with  all  the  cordiality  and 
confidence   belonging    to   faithful 
and  obliged  friends,  bound  together 
by  reciprocal  services  already  per- 
formed, and  by  the  stronger  ties  of 
reciprocal  services,  expected  for 
the  future.     The  speeches,  cere- 
monies, %nd  festivities  in  honour  of 
a  meeting,  which  followed   Paez's 
unpunished  assault  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  could  not  have 
been  very  essentially  different,  if 
they  had  been  designed  to  cele- 
brate  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards. 
Standing  alone,  this  circumstance 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
merciful  line  of  policy  adopted  by 
Bolivar ;  but  connected  with  other 
events,   it  acquired  fearful  impor* 
tance  in  the  sequel. 

In  concluding  the  account  of 
the  insurrection  of  Paez,  we  should 
observe,  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
affair,  its  whole  character  and  com-^ 
plexion  underwent  a  complete 
change.  Originally,  we  appre- 
bend, the  immediate  object  of  Paez, 
and  of  his  adviser,  Ptena,  was 
merely  to  screen  themselves  from 
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the  inconvenience  of  trial  for  al- 
leged violations  of  law,  and  perhaps 
of  ultimate  punishment.  An  ar- 
dent, imperfectly  educated,  but  un- 
commonly successful  soldier  of  for- 
tune, Paez  yielded  to  the  first  trans- 
ports of  anger,  occasioned  by  the 
notice  of  his  impeachment,  and 
bad  advisers  being  at  hand,  rashly 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  No- 
thing is  more  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted. We  fully  believe,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  do- 
cuments  published  by  the  execu- 
tive on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Paez 
in  his  justification  on  the  other, 
that  he  never  could  have  been  con- 
victed of  any  criminal  act,  on  a  fair 
investigation  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  enlistment  at  Cara* 
cas.  Of  course,  had  he  nobly  com- 
mitted  his  fate  to  the  laws  of  his 
country;  had  he  immediately  re- 
paired  to  Bogota,  and  demanded  to 
be  fairly  tried  and  confronted  with 
his  accusers,  the  result,  in  our  opi- 
nion, would  have  been  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  his  official  character. 
Insinuations,  we  know,  are  not 
wanting,  that  the  violences  commit- 
ted in  Caraccas,at  the  enlistment  of 
the  militia,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
comphunt  and  impeachment  of 
Paez,  were  voluntary  acts,  on  his 
part,  perpetrated  in  concert  with 
Bolivar,  for  the  purpose  of  dispr. 
ganizing  the  republic,  and  prepar. 
ing  his  elevation  to  the  dictatorship 
of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
Put  these  imputations  are  entirely 


without  direct  proof;  and  althoogfa 
many  suspicious  circumstances, 
bearing  upon  this  point,  have  trans* 
pired,  yet  we  hesitate  to  believe  in 
a  charge  so  fatal  to  the  fame  of  Bo- 
livar, without  some  evidence  more 
specific  than  mere  presumptions, 
however  plausible.  It  is  more  cre- 
dible, that  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection, the  first  voluntary  act 
of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  on  the 
part  of  Paez,  was  his  assumption 
of  authority  on  the  30th  of  April, 
afler  receiving  the  announcement 
of  his  impeachment,  and  conse- 
quent suspension  from  office.  No 
doubt  the  discontented,  and  die  fac- 
tious  in  Venezuela,  gladly  seized 
hold  of  this  inviting  occasion,  to 
urge  their  plans  of  reform ;  and  all 
the  subsequent  events  were  but  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  im- 
pulse thus  imparted  to  the  insur- 
rection. 

Bolivar  entered  the  city  of  Ca- 
raccas  the  26th  of  January,  being 
received  there,  and  at  every  village 
on  his  way  thither  from  Valencia, 
with  the  liveliest  demonstrations 
of  sincere  enthusiasm.  He  ad« 
hered,  religiously,  to  his  concilia- 
tory plan,  and  carefully  abstained 
from  exhibiting  any  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  or  doings 
any  thing  which  could  tend  direct* 
ly  or  indirectly  to  prolong  division 
and  ill  will.  Not  only  did  he  fel- 
low this  object  intently  himself,  but 
he  induced  the  magistrates',  the 
press,  and  private  individuals,  to 
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c(M>perate  with  them  efficaciouslyy 
in  the  same  design  ;  although  af* 
tenrardsy  it  is  true,  he  pennitted, 
if  lie  did  not  encourage,  the  publi* 
catioQ  of  newspapers  under  his  own 
eyes  in  Caraccas  ;    which,  how- 
e?er  conciliatory    their  tone  to- 
wards the  Venezuelians,  were  dis- 
honorably signalized  for  their  bit- 
terness of  invective   towards  all 
w)io  opposed  the  introduction  of 
the  Bolivian  code  into  Colombia. 
He  ordered  all  things  to  be  resto- 
T«d  to  precisely  the  same  condition 
they  were  in  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding April  ;  and  not  only  requi- 
led  obedience  to  the  laws  previous- 
ly m  force,  but  also  promulgated 
&ad  enforced  those  which,  having 
been  since  enacted,  had  not  been 
acknowledged  or  obeyed  in  the  re- 
v<Mooind  departments. 


&ich  was  the  state  of  things  at 
Cinocas  in  January,  while  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  countries 
^objected  to  Bolivar's  power,  in  the 
city  of  Lima,  the  Peruvians  were 
cngi|ed  in  subverting  his  authori- 
ty, tnd  establishing  a  free  govern- 
ment of  their  own  in  its  place.  It 
^  be  readily  conceived,  that  the 
bowledgeof  this  event  spread  uni- 
^ennl  joy  al  Bogota.  The  citi- 
2^  of  this  place  had  seemed 
^^tlheito  to  be  alone  faithful  to  the 
ctme  of  liberty.  They  found  them- 
eehei  happily  disappointed.  The 
People  collected  in  the  streets, 
^hich  resounded  with  music,  the 


peals  of  bells,  and  oiiMU,  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  Santander,  and  the  Co- 
lombian officers  in  Peru. 

But  ere  this  intelligence  had 
reached  Caraccas,  Bolivar  had  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  senate,  dated  February  0th,  re- 
nouncing the  presidency  of  the  re- 
public. After  alluding  to  the  late 
disturbances,  to  his  having  been  re- 
elected president,  and  to  his  en- 
deavours,8ince  his  return  from  Peru, 
to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  by 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

*'  I  beg  of  congress  to  cast  a  re- 
gard upon  the  situation  of  Colom- 
bia, of  America,  and  of  the  entire 
world.  Every  thing  seems  to  flat- 
ter us.  There  is  not  a  Spaniard 
on  the  American  continent.  Do- 
mestic peace  has  reigned  in  Co- 
lombia since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year.  Many  powerful 
nations  recognise  our  political  ex- 
istence, and  jsome  are  joined  to  us 
in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  friend- 
ship. A  large  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican states  are  in  alliance  with  Co- 
lombia; and  Spain  is  at  present 
menaced  by  Great  Britain.  What 
more  can  we  hope  for  ?  The 
womb  of  time  can  alone  contain 
the  immensity  of  happiness  which 
has  been  prepared  for  us  by  a  boun- 
tiful Providence,  in  whom  is  our 
only-  reliance.  As  for  me,  suspi- 
cions of  a  tyrannical  usurpation 
rest  upon  my  name,  and  disturb  the 
hearts  of  the  Colombians.    Repub- 
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licans,  jealous  of  their  libertiesy 
cannot  consider  me  without  a  se- 
cret dread  ;  because  the  pages  of 
history  tell  them  that  all  those 
placed  in  similar  situations,  have 
been  ambitious.  In  vain  do  I  wish 
to  propose  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington  as  my  defence  ;  and,  in  fact, 
one  or  many  exceptions  can  effect 
nothing  against  the  experience  of 
the  world,  which  has  always  been 
oppressed  by  the  powerful. 

*^  I  sigh  between  the  distress  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  awaits  me  in  thejudg. 
ment  of  posterity.  I,  myself,  am 
aware  that  I  am  not  free  from  am- 
bition ;  and  therefore  I  desire  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  grasp  of 
that  fury,  to  free  my  fellow  citi- 
zens  from  all  inquietude ;  and  to 
secure,  afler  my  death,  that  reputa- 
tion which  I  may  be  entitled  to,  for 
my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty- 

*'  With  such    sentiments,  I  re- 

nounce  again  and  again,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic.  Congress 
and  the  nation  must  receive  this 
abdication  as  irrevocable  :  nothing 
will  be  able  to  oblige  me  to  conti- 
nue in  the  public  service,  to  which 
I  have  already  dedicated  my  entire 
life  :  and  now  that  the  triumph  of 
liberty  has  placed  this  sublime 
right  within  the  enjoyment  of  every 
one,  shall  I  alone  be  deprived  of 
it  ?  No  :  the  congress  and  the 
Colombian  people  are  just :  they 
will  not  compel  me  to  an  ignomini- 


ous  desertion.  Few  are  the  da>^ 
which  now  remain  to  me ;  more 
than  two  thirds  of  my  existence 
has  already  passed  ;  let  me,  there, 
fore,  be  permitted  to  await  a  peace« 
ful  death,  in  the  obscure  and  silent 
retreat  of  my  paternal  residence. 
My  sword  and  my  heart  will,  ne* 
vertheless,  be  always  with  Colom. 
bia  ;  and  my  last  sighs  will  ascend 
to  Heaven,  in  prayers  for  her  con- 
tinued prosperity. 

"  I  pray,  therefore,  congress  and 
my  fellow  citizens,  to  confer  on  me 
the  title  of  a  private  dUxen. 

"  Simon  Bolivab." 

The  importance  of  this    letter 
will  apologize  for  so  much  of  it, 
being  inserted  in  our    narration. 
Whether    Bolivar   was    sincerely- 
desirous    of  being  relieved  froni 
the  grateful  toils  of  command,  our 
readers  will  better  judge  in  the  se- 
quel.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
conductors  of  the  Lira,  a  newspa- 
per devoted  to  Bolivar,  in  publish- 
ing his  renunciation,  made  the  ex- 
travagant assertion,  that  the  Co- 
lombians,    in    consenting    to     it, 
would  be  subscribing  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  their  social  existence.  Peo- 
ple had  so  long  been  doubtful  and 
suspicious  of    Bolivar's    designs, 
that  all  awaited   with  anxiety  for 
the  movements  which  time  was  to 
develope  ;  and  this  communication, 
while   it  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  course  of  things,  certainly  did 
not  serve  to  allay  the  public  appre- 
hension. 
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UiMter  the  circumstances  of  the 
tkat^  therefore,  much   excitement 
was  produced  by  a  note  addressed 
to    Bolivar,     by  Mr.  Watts,    the 
American     charge,     at     Bogota, 
which  was  justly  regarded  as  an 
uncalled  for  interference  in  the  do- 
mestic  concerns  of  Colombia.  The 
whole  tenor,  and  the  particular  ex- 
prettioos-of  the  letter,  were  certain- 
ly anfortunate,  however  just  and 
proper  may  have  been  the  inten- 
Uons  of  colonel  Watts.      "  Permit 
me,"   it  said,    **  as   the   represen- 
tative of  my  nation,  of  the  republic 
of  Yfashington,  to  beseech  you  to 
return  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Co- 
lombia, and    save   your  country. 
Without  your  excellency,  all  is  lost. 
The  three  nations,  which  you  alone 
hate  created,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Boliria,  raising  them,  as  it  wcre,out 
of  chaofl^  will  relapse  into  their  pri- 
QHireobscurity,  unless  you  continue 
yoor  services  for  their   preserva- 
tion.** The  reply  of  the  liberator  was 
tltcfether  general,and  did  not  signi- 
fy whether  he  should,  or  should  not, 
abide  by  the  advice  given  him ;  but 
still  it  carefully  treated  the  letter 
fixMD  colonel  Watts,  not  as  the  act 
of  an  individual,  but  as  an  official 
apreukm  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.   It  was  not  unnatural,  there- 
fore, for  the  patriots  of  Colombia 
and  Peru  to  feel  chagrined  by  the 
transaction.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
letter  communicated  to  Mr.  Cooley, 
the  American  minister  in  Lima, 


than  he  promptly  declared,  by  an 
official  note,  addressed  to  the  Peru- 
vian minister  of  foreign  affairs,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  never  approve  of  the  letter 
of  colonel  Watts,  nor  recognise  his 
introduction  into  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  Colombia  and  Peru ;  and 
the  executive  of  the  United  States, 
upon  seeing  this  letter,  caused  a  let- 
ter to  be  addressed  to  colonel  Watts, 
expressing  the  regret  and  disappro- 
bation of  the  president  at  his  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Colombia. 

During  the  period  of  the  year 
now  under  consideration,  general 
Santandcr,  alarmed  by  the  move- 
ments in  Peru,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Bolivar,  dated  April  3(Hh,  urgently 
intreating  the  lutter  to  take  his 
constitutional  place  as  president. 
Congress  li|id  not  yet  assembled,  in 
consequence  of  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country.  Insidious  efforts 
were  making  by  the  enemies  of  the 
constitution,  to  aggravate  the  na- 
tional calamities,  by  producing  dis- 
sention  between  the  members  of 
the  government,  and  representing 
the  Liberator  and  the  actual  execu- 
tive  as  hostile  to  each  other ;  and 
especially,  by  spreading  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies  concerning 
their  respective  views.  Busta* 
mante  and  his  division  would  have 
no  disposition  to  communicate  their 
insubordination  from  Peru  to  the 
departments  of  the  south,  and  th^ 

wounds  of  the  country  would  be 
23 
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healed,  if  Bolivar,  now  that  Vene. 
95uela  was  perfectly  tranquil,  would 
pat  an  end  to  the  universal  agita- 
tions and  suspicions,  which  perva 
ded  Colombia.  A  single  word  from 
him,decidedly  in  favour  of  the  con- 
stitution, would  instantly  calm  the 
public  anxiety.  But  the  Liberator 
replied,  that,  having  once  renoun- 
ced the  presidency,  for  adequate 
motives,  which  still  remained  in 
full  force,  he  could  not  alter  his  de- 
termination.  He  wrote  to  Sr.  Ba- 
rait,  president  of  the  senate,  in  still 
atronger  terms,  using  language  of 
the  following  tenor : 

"  I  will  not  serve  Colombia  as 
president,  even  if  for  that  cause  I 
should  perish  under  the  ruins  of 
the  republic,  and  if  posterity  should 
condemn  my  resolution.  It  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  that  my  enemies 
suppose  roe  ambitious*;  and  the 
idea  entertained  of  my  liberticide 
projects,  alienates  me  for  ever 
from  a  command  which  I  abhor  as 
much  as  tyranny ;  and  if  congress 
should  not  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
my  renunciation,  (of  which,  how- 
ever,  I  have  no  fear,)  I  beg  you  to 
signify  to  the  legislature^  my  abso- 
lute  and  irrevocable  resolution." 
And  until  late  in  June,  when  the 
return  of  the  third  division  for  the 
purpose  of  e (Feeling  a  counter-re- 
volution  in  Colombia,  and  restoring 
the  authority  of  the  constitution, 
was  officially  communicated  to  Bo- 
livar, he  continued  in  the  north. 

But  appearances   were   by  no 


means  such  as  to  tranquillize  the 
public  mind.     Although  his  official 
letters  expressed  a  fixed  intention 
of  adhering  to  his  renunciation,  yet 
the  most  agitating  reports  continued 
to   prevail.     Private    letters   were 
received  in  Bot^ota,  from  the  Libe- 
rator himself,  which  rendered  his 
designs  at  least  doubtful.     News, 
papers  published,  as  we  before  in^ 
timated,  under  his  own  eye  at  Ca- 
raccas,  were  constantly  filled  with 
the  most  indecent  and  scandalous 
aspersions  of  all  the  tried  patriots 
of  Colombia,  of  all  those  incorrupti. 
ble  friends  of  liberty,  who,  having 
once   fought  to   acquire  indepen« 
dence,  were  determined  and  ready 
to  fight  again  to  retain  their  acqui. 
sitions.     Party  spirit  in  Colombia 
seemed  to  pour  itself  out  in  the 
newspapers,  in  the  same  ferocious 
spirit  of  calumny,  in  the  same  ex« 
travagant  denunciations  of  all  pub- 
lic men,  which  disgrace  so  many 
of  the  political  journals  in  the  rest 
of  America.     It  was  reported,  that 
Mr.   Canning,    the    individual    in 
Europe  who  was  most  friendly  to 
the  South  Americans,  because  his 
political  reputation  was  most  deep- 
ly pledged  in  their  cause,  had  writ* 
ten  to  Bolivar,  urging  him,  as  a 
friend,  to  recall  his  renunciation. 
Yet  Bolivar  desisted  not  from  the 
exercise  of  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, afler  all  causes  for  retaining 
them  had  ceased.  He  was,  in  fact, 
dictator  in  four  departments.     He 
continued  to  express  himself  in  fa* 
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toar  of  the  premature  assembling 
of  a  convention.    Acting  under  the 
aif^'ce  of  his    secretary  general) 
(Jose  Rafael  Revenga,  an   officer 
unknown  to  the  laws,  who  perform- 
ed all  the  functions  of  minister  of 
state  in  the  four  departments,  sub- 
ject  to  the  authority  of  Bolivar  per* 
sonaUy,)  the  Liberator  had  revived 
various  oppressive  financial  regula- 
tions of  the  old  Spanish  regime,  to 
the  temporary  ruin  of  commerce. 
Permanent  councils,  passing  sum- 
mary decrees  verbally,  a  jurisdic- 
tion  peculiarly  odious  in  Colombia, 
because  Murillo  and  his  successors 
had  sacrificed  many  of  their  best 
men  by  means  of  such  a  tribunal, 
had  been  established,  although  but 
for  a  short  time.     Handbills  were 
circulaled  in  Caraccas,  in  which 
the  adoption  of  the  Bolivar  consti* 
tudon  was  strenuously  recommend- 
ed, as  the  only  refuge  of  Colombia 
6om  impending  political  destruc- 
tbn.    A  letter  of  Bolivar's  to  the 
lenator    Arboleda,     was     handed 
about   in  Bogota ;   in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  solemnity  of  his 
declarations  to  Sr.  Baralt,  he  ma- 
fiuw-.    *  Ji  dispo/'^ion  to  accept  the 
fnmdency ;  but  added,  ihat   "  he 
should  msist  upon  a'::>ctiiLiii.g  the 
grand  convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  those  reforms,  which 
would  commence  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  satisfy  those  conflicting 
interests,  which  now  threatened  to 
prostrate  the  republic  to  the  earth." 
All  these  circumstances  wore   far 


from  being  calculated  to  put  au 
end  to  the  general  inquietude. 

Meanwhile,    an  event      occur* 
red  in  the  southern  departments  of 
the  republic,  which  served  to  prove 
the  feverish  anxiety  of  the  public 
mind,  although  it  terminated  with* 
out  producing  the  evils,  which^  in 
such  an  excited  state,  men  general- 
ly  apprehended.      This   was  the 
unauthorized  return  of  the  third  di« 
vision  of  the  auxiliary  army  in  Peru* 
AAer  these  troops  had  produced,  of 
assisted  in  producing,  the  Peruvian 
revolution,  of  January  26th,  as  we 
have   fully   related   in  the  proper 
place,their  actual  commandant,Bu8« 
tamante,  became  satisfied  of  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  their  immediately  quitting 
Lima.  They  had  received  no  orders 
from  the  Colombian  government  to 
return  home  ;  but  their  business  in 
Peru  was  now  determined.     The 
Peruvians  had  organized  a  provi« 
sional  government  of  their  own  : 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should    continue  to  be  burdened 
with  the  expense  and  presence  of  a 
foreign  army,    whose    assistance 
they  no  longer  needed.     A  large 
bodv   of  two  thousand  Peruvians 
wa:s  already  asscmblrl ;  and  there 
v/i'f;  danger  thpt  ^lome  violence  or 
disorder   would    occur,    from  the 
proximity  of  the  two  armies*     Po- 
litical agitators  were  to  be  found, 
prompt  and  disposed  to  work   on 
the  ready  elements  of  discord  ;  and 
what  might  be  the  consequences,  if 
was    impossible    to  predict/    Al- 
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though  the  troops  well  knew  that 
no  preparations  had  been  arranged 
for  their  reception  in  Colombia  ; 
and  that  amid  all  the  troubles  of  the 
past  year,  the  government  had  not 
yet  decided  upon  the  disposition' to 
be  made  of  them ;  yet,  it  was  clear 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  Peru.  Con- 
flicting  rumors  had  reached  them 
from  Venezuela  ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  fall,  in  Guayaquil 
and  Quito,  led  them  to  fear  that  the 
republic  and  constitution  were  in 
peril.  At  length,  the  officers  of 
the  division  determined  to  return 
with  their  troops  to  Colombia  ;  and 
Ihey  concerted  the  means  of  doing 
it  with  the  provisional  government 
of  Peru,  which  entered  into  ar- 
rangements  for  paying  their  ar- 
rears ;  and  provided  transports  and 
a  convoy  for  their  conveyance. 
Accordingly,  the  division  led  Lima 
the  Idth  of  March,  and  embarked 
at  Callao.  By  the  direction  of 
Bustamante,  part  of  the  troops 
were  sent  to  Guayaquil,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Juan  Francis. 
CO  Elizalde,  while  he  himself,  with 
the  rest  of  them,  took  the  direction 
of  the  departments  of  Asuay  and 
Equador. 

Intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  troops  reached  colonel  Mos- 
quera,  intendant  of  Guayaquil,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  by  despatch, 
from  the  Colombian  agent  in  Lima. 
The  messengers  who  brought  the 
information,  had  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  Bustamante 's  designs.  But 


from  their  representations,  or  tirom 
other  sources,  general  Jose  Gabriel 
Perez,(one  of  Bolivar's  instruments, 
in  forcing  upon  the  people  his  Boli- 
vian code,  and  by  him  created  su- 
perior  chief  of  the  departments  of 
the  south,)  the  intendant  of  Guaya- 
quil, and  the  commanding  general, 
Mcmuel  Valdes,  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  object  of  the  third  division 
was  to  invade  the  department,  un- 
der pretext  of  sustaining  the  con- 
stitution of  Colombia  ;  and  having 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces  on  the  Pacific,  as  far  as  Ju- 
anambu,  to  erect  the  whole  territo- 
ry into  an  independent  state,  to  be 
confederated  with  Peru.  The  fact 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be,  if  their 
own  declarations  are  to  be  believ- 
ed, that  they  meant  only  to  pro- 
duce a  counter  revolution,  in  the 
departments  of  Guayaquil,  Asuay, 
and  Equador,  and  rescind  the  dis- 
graceful votes  of  the  last  year,  by 
which  the  municipalities  of  those 
departments,  acting  under  corrupt 
influence,  had  conferred  the  dicta- 
torship on  Bolivar.  But  the  supe- 
rior, civil,  and  mihtary  officers  of 
the  government,  were  justly  alarm- 
ed by  what  really  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  invasion.  The  division  had 
revolutionized  the  government  of 
Peru.  They  were  commanded  by 
a  general  whose  authority  arose  out 
of  circumstances ;  and  who  had 
exercised  it,  without  reference,  as 
it  seemed,  to  any  orders  from  his 
government.     They  came,  breath- 
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kg  sentimentB  of  distrust,  and  al- 
B08t  of  defiance,  towards  (he  Li- 
berator.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known,  too,  that  the  Peruvians  had 
Be¥er  been  satisfied  with  the  an- 
Beiation  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Quito,  to  the  republic  of  Colombia ; 
and  thai  these  provinces  themselves 
didikad  the  central  system,  and 
preferred  either  an  independent 
lovenunent,  or  a  confederation 
with  Pern,  or  New  Grenada  and 
TeoezaeU. 


lo  this  difficult  contingency,  ge- 
neral Perez  haMtify  entered  into  such 
arnuigeiiieiiCs  as  the  urgency  of  the 
moneul  would  permit.     Attempts 
were  made  to  put  Guayaquil  in  a 
slate  of  defence,  by  repairing  the 
ibnificatxxis,  and  equipping  a  na- 
ni  force ;  but  it  required  very  lit- 
tie  examioation  to  perceive,  that  it 
WIS  impossible,  with  such  short  no- 
tice, to  be  able   to  maintain  the 
place    against     the    approaching 
troops.     Filled  with  consternation, 
the  superior  chief  and  commanding 
gmeral  seem  to  have  thought  that 
something  could  be  gained  by  anti- 
cipadng  the  supposed  wishes  of  the 
third  dif  isioo ;  and  they  therefore 
invited  the  people  of  Guayaquil  to 
Bike  a  firee  and  public  declaration 
ia  fiivoar  of  a  confederacy.     But, 
iccofding  to  the  statements  of  the 
pcopk  of  Guayaquil,  the  presence 
in  the  citj  of  general  Heres,  one  of 
the  ex-ministers  of  Peru,  prevented 
tke  measure. 


Previous  to  this,  however,  on  the 
28th  of  March,  the  intendant,  colo- 
nel Mosquera,  had  been  sent  out  in 
an  armed  brigantine,  to  meet  Bus- 
tamante,  and  to  exert  himself  to 
turn  the  latter  from  his  supposed 
purpose    of    invading    Colombia. 
Mosquera  found,  that  a  portion  of 
the  troops  having  sailed  for  the 
port  of  Manta,  had  already  disem- 
barked, and  were  at  Monte-Christe; 
and  he  steered  thither,  expecting 
to  find  Bustamante.     Under  this 
idea,   Mosquera  prepared  a  note 
addressed   to   Bustamante,   repre- 
senting the  surprise  of  the  ofiicers 
of  Guayaquil  at  his  attempt;  stating, 
that  the  department  was  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  notwithstanding  the 
acts  of  the  last  fall,  was  now  go- 
verned strictly  according  to  law, 
and  in  perfect  obedience  to   the 
constitutional  authorities  of  Colom- 
bia.    He  therefore  urged  him  to 
desist  from  his  hostile  purpose,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  acts  calculated 
to  disturb  the  public  peace.     As 
Bustamante  had  proceeded  to  Cu- 
enca,  according  to  the  plan  of  ope- 
rations mentioned  above,  Mosque- 
ra's  note  reached  the  hands  of  colo- 
nel Elizalde,  who  replied  in  a  note 
containing  only  a  strong  assurance, 
that  he,and  the  corps  under  his  com- 
mand, would  scrupulously  obey  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  Mosque- 
ra's  messenger  told  him,  that  Eli- 
zalde  had  verbally  declared^  that 
Bolivar  was  a  usurper,  whom  he 
would  not  obey ;  nor  would  he  obey 
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Santaoder,  because  the  latter  was 
in  concert  with  the  Liberator;  and, 
considering  this,  Mosquora  viewed 
Eliza1de*s  written  answer  as  too  in- 
definite  to  be  satisfactory.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  another  message  to 
Elizalde,  desiring  further  explana- 
tions ;  but  receiving  no  answer  to 
the  last  message,  he  returned  to 
Guayaquil  without  delay ,aifd  reach- 
ed the  city  on  the  13th  of  April. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
Antonio  Elizalde,  and  some  other 
officers  at  Guayaquil,  were  acting 
in  concert  with  Juan  fitizalde,  the 
lieutenant  of  Bustamante  ;  and  that 
some  political  change  must  inevi- 
tably  ensue.  This  actually  hap- 
pened on  the  16th  ;  for  early  in  the 
day,  Mosquera  received  notice, 
that  a  portion  of  the  garrison  was 
under  arms,  headed  by  Antonio  Eli- 
zalde, and  that  Juan  Elizalde  was 
marching  towards  Gua3raquil.  Af- 
ter a  vain  attempt  to  bring  the 
troops  to  subordination,  Mosquera, 
with  generals  Perez,  and  Valdes, 
took  retuge  on  board  the  sloop  of 
war  Congress,  which  lay  in  the  bar- 
bour,  the  other  officers  bein^  ar- 
rested by  the  insurgent  soldiery. 
Mosquera  was  desirous  to  retain 
possession  of  the  fleet,  and  resist 
the  mutineers;  but  was  overruled  by 
Perez  and  Valdez.  At  length,a  mes- 
senger came  from  Antonio  Elizal- 
de, summoning  the  general  officers 
to  give  up  the  ships  of  war,  and  re- 
tire to  Panama  in  transports ;  Eli. 
salde  saying,   that   the   garrison 


were  determined  not  to  fij 
the  auxiliary  division  froi 
And  aAer  considerable  ne{ 
between  the  officers,  and  t 
ers  of  the  garrison,  it  was  ai 
that  transports  should  be  (i 
all  the  officers,  to  conve; 
selves  and  their  effiscts  to 
or  Buenaventura  ;  and  thit 
accordingly  went,  to  give 
count  of  these  proceedingi 
government. 

It  so  happened,  whethe 
sign  or  accident,  that  gene 
de  La  Mar,  being  on  his 
Lima,  to  take  his  seat  in  tl 
vian  congress,  arrived  far 
quil  the  15th  of  April.  Thfl 
under  command  of  Juan  1 
did  not  enter  the  city  until  t 
During  this  interval  it  l 
the  people  of  Guayaquil 
bled  ;  and  in  concert  with 
Elizalde  and  his  soldiers, 
haps  under  their  influence, 
ced  the  Bolivian  constitut 
rescinded  the  votes  confer 
dictatorship  upon  Bolivar 
the  superior  military  officei 
place,  by  whose  direct  age 
livar  had  effected  his  puTp< 
ving  abdicated  their  antho] 
people  and  the  troops  t 
perbuadcd  or  compelled 
La  Mar  to  take  the  dircctic 
fairs  provisionally,  until  th€ 
government  should  be  re-e 
ed. 

In  order  to  anticipate  tfa 
seutations  of  the  commanc 
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eers  of  the  department,  the  muni- 
cipality of  Guayaquil  prepared  a 
long  address  to  the  government  of 
the   republic,    dated    April    21st, 
giving  an  account  of  the  circum. 
stances   which   had   produced   the 
votes  and  other  doings  of  the  pre. 
ceding  week.  They  state  the  hard- 
ships which    they   suffered,  under 
'  the  operation  of  the  central  system  ; 
charge  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  department  with  incapacity  and 
corruption  ;  and  ascribe  what  had 
just  taken  place  to  the  mere  im- 
pulse   of    circumstances.      They 
coociuded  by  protesting,  before  the 
God  of  nature  and  society,  before 
the  national  government,  and  the 
whole  world,  that  they  had  not  dis- 
solved the  bond  of  association  with 
Colombia  ;  that    they  would    pre- 
^nre  its  laws,  discharge  their  so- 
cial duries,  and  religiously  obey  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  nation. 
Aod  although   they  entreated  the 
government  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ineots  they  had  made,  and  to  par- 
(ion  Clizalde  and  his  associates,  yet 
they  professed  a  determination  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  to 
disturb,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
regular  admmistration  of  the  laws 
of  the    republic.     In    addition    to^ 
this,  general    La    Mar    regularly 
corresponded  with  the  government 
^  Bo{vota,  assuring  them  of   his 
readiness  to  commit  his  provision* 
^  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  functionaries,  the  moment 


they  returned  to  their  posts ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  he  did  accordingly. 

While  these  incidents  were 
transpiring  at  Guayaquil,  Busta- 
manle  disembarked  his  men  at 
Colan,  and  was  on  the  march  for 
Cuenca.  He  was  cordially  recei- 
ved on  the  way,  and  uniibrmly  ex- 
pressed his  pacific  intentions,  and 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  declared  his  satisfaction 
that  the  departments  of  Asuay  and 
Equador  had  repented  of  their 
disgraceful  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Bolivar,  whose  design  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  made  perpeual  dic- 
tator, and  to  force  the  Bolivian  code 
upon  Peru  and  Colombia.  Pro- 
ceeding regularly  and  peaceably, 
he  entered  Cuenca  the  24iii  of 
April,  and  made  every  exertion  in 
his  power  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  general  Torres,  intendant 
ofthe  department  of  Asuay.  But  his 
movements  were  unexpectedly 
checked.  Bustamante  intended  to 
assemble  the  municipality  on  the  5th 
of  !VIay,in  order  to  procuri*  a  revoca- 
tion of  their  ro  stitutional  acts  ofthe 
year  before.  But  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  Bnstamatte  and  one 
of  his  subaltern  officers  named 
Bravo,  the  latter  induced  a  batta. 
lion  of  the  troops  to  mutiny  ;  and 
Bustamante,  wuh  his  chief  officers, 
was  arrested  by  him,  and  put  in 
confinement.  In  this  manner,  these 
new     pretorian    cohorts    retorted 
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upon  Bustamante  the  lessons  of 
insubordination  which  he  had 
taught  them  in  Peru. 

Bustamante's  principal  adviser 
was  said  to  be  Dr.  Luis  Lopez 
Mendez.  They  and  one  other 
officer  only  were  kept  in  confine- 
xnent  for  a  short  time,  until  the  pub- 
lic tranquiUity  could  be  assured, 
which  was  effected  without  blood- 
shed. The  executive  authority 
promptly  adopted  the  most  effica- 
cious measures  for  reducing  the 
troops  to  subordination  by  force  of 
arms,  if  it  could  not  be  accomplish- 
ed otherwise  ;  and  conferred  on 
the  commanding  generals  in  the 
South,  competent  discretionary 
authority  to  be  used  in  compelling 
the  refractory  soldiers  to  return  to 
their  duty.  But  all  apprehensions 
of  any  conflict  with  them,  as  it 
soon  appeared,  were  groundless. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Lopez  IVlendez  might  have 
planned  the  separation  of  the  Pa- 
cific  departments  from  Colombia  ; 
but  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that 
Bustamantc  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  third  division,  were  actuated 
only  by  extreme  zeal  for  the  con- 
stitution, which,  subsequently  to 
the  movement  in  Lima,  they  had 
again  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain, 
and  which  they  were  determined  to 
support  at  all  hazards.  Busta- 
mantc was  set  at  large  by  general 
Flores,  commanding  in  the  Equa- 
dor,  and  resumed  the  direction  of 
his  division ;  and  they  afterwards 


submitted  without  resistance  ta 
general  Ovando,  the  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  to  com* 
mand  them  ;  and  were  peaceably 
distributed  in  their  cantons,  pur* 
suant  to  the  orders  given  to  the  in* 
tendants  of  Guayaquil,  Asuay,  and 
Equador.  The  act  of  amnesty  af^ 
terwards  passed  by  congress^  of 
which  we  shall  presently  give  an 
account,  extended  to  th6  third  di* 
vision,  and  prevented  a  critical  ex* 
amination  of  their  offence. 

When  the   first  intelligence   of 
the   events  in  Guayaquil  reached 
Bogota,   information  thereof   was 
communicated  to  Bolivar   Mrithout 
delay.     It  is  easier   to  conceive, 
than  it  is  to  describe,  the  conflict- 
ing emotions,  which  he  must  then 
have  experienced.     The  flower  of 
the  Colombian  army,  the  victors  of 
Ayacucho,   whom  he  had  left  at 
Lima,  and  on  whom  he  confidently 
reckoned  for  the  support  of  his  au- 
thority in   Peru — these  very  men 
had  overthrown  his  favourite  Boli- 
\ian  code,   prepared  by    him    so 
carefully,  and  forced  upon  Peru  at 
so  much  sacrifice  of  reputation  and 
popularity.     Santa  Cruz,  to  whom 
he  had  delegated  his  power  as  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  state,  had 
himself  joined    in    the    Peruvian 
cause,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  provisional  government*     And 
the   hardy  and  victorious  cohorlSi 
of  the  auxiliary  army  in  Peru,  were 
now  returning  to  Colombia,  eager 
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10  uodo  the  servile  work  of  the  last 
year  iQ  the  Pacific  departments,  and 
compel  these  to  renounce  the  au- 
tliority  of  Bolivar,  once  a  name  as- 
aocialed  only  with  aspirations  of 
liberty,  and  fitted  to  awaken  the  na- 
tioa  like  a  tngnpet  call,  but  now 
loaded  with   the    blackest    suspi.- 
ciooa.  If  those  suspicions  were  un- 
just, how  deeply  must  he  have  re- 
pented of  the  ambiguous  conduct 
which  gave  so  much  cause  for  en- 
tertajiMng  them  ;  if  they  were  well 
ibunded,  he  must  have  lamented 
still  more  deeply  that  he  had  suffer- 
ed the  syren  voice  of  ambition  to 
lure  him  from  the  sacred  cause  of 
ireedom,  when   he  found  that  his 
character  and  his  plans  were  be- 
come odious  even  to  the  Peruvian 
•nny,  his  brave  associates  in  so 
nuuiy  well  fought  and  hard  won 
fieMs  of  battle. 

Whether  Bolivar  had  merely 
been  waiting  for  some  plausible 
pretext  to  resume  the  presidency, 
■od  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
troubles  in  the  south  as  the  suffi- 
cient reason,  ^  whether  they  in 
fact  produced  a  change  of  determi- 
nation, it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
certain  it  ia^  that  he  immediately 
iwised  himself  firom  his  state  of 
iaactivity  at  Caraccas,  and  prepa- 
ted  fiv  a  new  scene  of  operations. 
He  oidered  general  Salon  to  Car- 
thageaa,  with  a  column  of  eight 
bandied  men  ;  and  general  Ujrda- 
oeCa  to  concentrate  another  body  of 
tioops  upon  Cucuta.    And  on  the 


19th  of  June,  his  secretary  Beven. 
ga,  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  vice  president,  apprising  him 
of  these  movements,  and  of  the  aU 
teration  in  Bolivar's  plans.  He 
said  Bolivar  had  hitherto  declined 
accepting  the  presidency,  notwith- 
standing the  movement  in  Peru, 
because  he  did  not  anticipate  that 
it '  would  proceed  any  further,  or 
that  Bustamante's  division  would 
carry  into  eficct  their  project  of 
invading  Colombia.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project,  he  continued, 
has  entirely  altered  the  situation 
of  the  Liberator,  who,  both  as  pre- 
sident of  Colombia,  and  as  simple 
citizen,  was  bound  to  exert  himself 
to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of 
the  republic,  and  the  prostration  of 
the  laws.  The  multiplied  and  dis- 
tinguished proofs  of  their  confi- 
dence, which  he  has  received  from 
the  Colombian  people,  render  this 
obligation  more  imperative  ;  and 
he  is  determined  to  march  against 
the  traitors,  who,  afier  tarnishing 
the  splendour  of  the  republic,  are 
labouring  to  rend  her  in  pieces. 
The  Liberator  will,  therefore,  set 
out  immediafely  for  this  city,  and 
will  not  think  he  has  discharged  his 
duty  as  a  soldier  of  "his  country, 
until  he  shall  behold  her  once  again 
tranquil,  and  ahia  freely  to  dispose 
of  her  own  destiny*  On  the  same 
day  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
which,  as  presenting  a  fingidar 
change  of  language  and  sentiment, 

we,  therefore,  insert  entire. 
24 
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''  Colombians,  your  enemies  me- 
nace  the  destruction  of  Colombia. 
It  is  my  duty  to  preserve  her.  Four- 
teen years  have  I  been  at  your 
head,  almost  by  the  unanimous  will 
of  the  people.     In  every  period  of 
glory  and  prosperity  for  the  repub- 
lic, I  have  renounced  the  supreme 
command  with  the  purest  sincerity. 
Nothing  have  I  desired  so  much  as 
to  relieve  myself  of  power,  the  in- 
strument of  tyranny,  which  I  abhor 
worse  than  ignominy  itself.      But 
shall  I  abandon  you  in  the  hour  of 
danger?    Would  this  be  conduct 
worthy  of  the  citizen  or  the  soldier? 
No,  Colombians ;  I  am  resolved  to 
encounter  all  hazards,  rather  than 
anarchy  should  usurp  the  place  of 
liberty,  or  rebellion  that  of  the  con- 
stitution.  As  citizen,  liberator,  and 
president,  my  duty  imposes  upon 
me  the  glorious  necessity  of  self, 
sacrifice  for  your  sakes.    I  march, 
therefore,  to  the  southern  confines 
of  the  republic,  to  expose  my  life, 
and  my  glory,  to  deliver  you  from 
traitors;  who,  afler  having  trodden 
under  foot  their  most  sacred  duties, 
have  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  to 
invade  the  most  loyal -departments, 
and  those  most  worthy  of  our  pro* 
tection.     Colombians,  the  national 
will  is  oppressed  by  the  new  preto- 
riahs,  who  have  undertaken  to  die 
tate  laws  to  the  sovereign,  whom 
they  are  bound  to  obey.     They 
have  arrogated  the  supreme  right 
of  the  nation  ;  they  have  violated 
all  principles ;  in  short,  the  troops, 


late  Colombian  auxiliaries  of  Peit/f 
have  returned  to  their  coanlryy  to 
establish  a  new  and  strange .  go- 
vernment on  the  ruins  of  the  repob- 
lic,  which  they  outrage  with  gieat- 
er  audacity  than  our  ancient  op- 
pressors.  Colombians,  I  appeal  to 
your  glory  and  your  patriotisiii. 
Rally  around  the  national  banoer, 
which  has  waved  in  triumph  fimD 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the 
summits  of  Potosi;  cherish  it,  and 
the  nation  will  preserve  iti  liberty, 
and  will  leave  the  public  will  in  & 
state  of  entire  independence  to  de« 
cide  concerning  its  destiny.  The 
grand  convention  is  the  cry  of  Co* 
lombia;  it  is  her  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. Congress  will  undoubtedly 
convoke  it,  and  to  its  hands  will  I 
surrender  the  leading  staff,  and  the 
sword,  which  the  republic  has  giv- 
en me,  both  as  constitutional  pre« 
sident,  and  possessing  the  eztnuur- 
dinary  supreme  authority  conferred 
by  the  people.  I  will  not  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  my  country.  Li- 
berty, glory,  and  laws,  you  have 
conquered  from  oiir  ancient  ene- 
mies ;  liberty,  glory,  and  laws,  we 
will  preserve,  in  spite  of  monstrous 
anarchy." 

This  proclamation  was  not  alto- 
gether what  the  friends  of  liberty 
wished.  It  was  not  grateful  to  find 
the  departments  of  Gruayaquil, 
Asuay,  and  Equador,  which  hid 
yielded  to  corruption,  and  proddm* 
ed  Bolivar  dictator,  characteriied 
as  the  most  loyal  members  of  the 
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republic,  to  the  implied  disparage- 
fflODt  of  otheiSy  which  had  been  ud* 
wateriiig   in  their  fideUty  to  the 
oottrtituti^n.  There  was  something 
of  th^  looeof  personal  resentment, 
also,  ia  the  proclamation,  that  led 
meD  to  doubt,  which  inducement  was 
oppennoot  in  Bolivar'9  mind,  the  de- 
ne of  tranquilUzing  his  country,  or 
tim  of  punishing  the  soldiers  of  the 
third  division,  or  perhaps,  reclaim- 
ing them  to  his  interest,  and  then 
ietding   them    on   against    Santa 
Cms,  and  La  Mar*     But  neverthe- 
less, a  msiohty  hoped  for  the  best, 
mi  felt  their  fears  somewhat  allay. 
ed.by  the  Liberator's  reiterated  ex- 
pftsrions  of  respect  for  the  consti- 
totioo.    Ere  he  departed  from  Ca- 
necas  to  embark  at  La  Guayra, 
ior  Caithagena,  he  made  a  decree, 
ftonstifytiog  general  Paez  superior 
chief  of  Venezuela;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  three  departments  of  Matu- 
nn,  Orinoco,  and  Venezuela^  and 
confiftrnng  upon  Paez  all  the  autho- 
iky  which  he  himself  exercised 
there,  with  responsibihty  to  himself 
ikNis ;  and  with  unUmited  control, 
under  him,  of  all  the  military  forces 
of  these  departments.  At  the  same 
time  he  issued  a  proclamation,  da- 
tad  July  4th,  addressed  to  the  Ve- 
lefofilsns,  and  referring  them  to 
the  grand  convention,  which  was 
to  anemUe  fi>r  the  redress  of  their 
frisvaaess.     **  I  promise  you,"  he 
md,  ''that  as  soon  as  the  grand 
coQvaMicMi  shall  he  assembled,  and 
tieits  ita  beneficial  power  over 


your  welfare,  you  shall  see  me  al. 
ways  in  the  land  of  my  progenitors, 
my  brothers,  my  friends,  assisting 
you  to  alleviate  the  public  calami, 
ties,  which  we  have  suffered  from 
war  and  revolution.  Inhabitants 
of  Caraccas,  born  a  citizen  of  Ca* 
raccas,  my  highest  ambition  will  be 
to  preserve  that  precious  title ;  a 
private  life  among  you  will  be  my 
delight,  my  glory,  and  the  revenge 
which  I  expect  to  take  of  my  ene- 
mies." It  has  been  justly  observ- 
ed, that  however  sincere  Bolivar 
may  have  been  when  he  made  use 
of  these  expressions,  yet,  that  he 
was  not  master  of  his  own  destiny. 
His  future  career  must  bo  govern- 
ed by  events  beyond  his  control ; 
and  if  his  inclination  should  prompt 
him  to  pursue  a  different  course 
from  that  here  announced,  he  can 
never  be .  wanting  in  pretexts  for 
changing  his  resolution. 

And  as  it  happened,  proceedings 
had  ere  this  taken  place  at  Bogota, 
which  considerably  affected  the 
relation,  in  which  Bolivar  stood, 
in  respect  of  the  Colombian  nation. 
Y^e  allude  to  the  doings  of  the  con- 
gress, which,  not  having  assembled 
at  the  regular  period  in  January, 
was  called  together  in  May,  for 
various  urgent  motives,  among 
which,  the  agitations  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  violence  of  parties,  the  ge* 
neral  distrust  and  alarm,  the  counter 
revolution  in  Peru,  and  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  the  finances,  formed 
the  most  promiqent  ones.      The 
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vice  president's  message  gave  a 
succind  view  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion  of  the  repuhlic,  referring  con- 
gross  to  the  documents  to  be  laid 
before  them  for  a  more  full  know, 
ledge  of  affairs,  and  concluded 
with  reminding  them  that  the  ho- 
nour and  happiness  of  the  people 
they  represented,  and  ^e  fate  of 
their  common  country,  depended 
upon  their  resolutions,  which  would 
be  the  life  or  the  destruction  of  Co* 
lombia.  As  for  himself,  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  the  republic,  in  the  ac* 
tual  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  veteran  soldier  of  liberty, 
and  a  Aiithful  subject  of  the  laws, 
he  never  had  been,  nor  was  he 
then,  prepared  to  exchange  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  its  laws, 
for  degradation  and  anarchy* 

Among  the  earliest  objects  de- 
manding the  care  of  congress,  af- 
ter it  had  assembled,  was  the  quali- 
fication  of  the  vice  president,  who, 
for  the -reasons  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  had,  ever 
since  the  second  of  Janaary,  con- 
tinued in  authority,  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws.  General  Santander 
fully  explained  the  circumstances 
attending  this  ;  and  afterwards  ten- 
dered  to  congress  his  resignation  of 
the  ofiice  of  vice  president,  to 
which  be  had  been  constitutionally 
elected.  The  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion  are  wor- 
thy of  record,  because  the  political 
agitators  of  the  day,  made  the  vice 
president  the  mark,  at  which  their 


most  envenomed  shafts  w 
ed.  Towards  the  close  ol 
marks,  he  sud:— "On  i 
been  lavished  all  sorts  di 
tions.  I  anf  accused  of  li 
author  of  the  misfortuaei 
country,  of  being  a  rival  an 
of  the  Liberator;  through  n 
the  Bolivian  constitution  h 
of  success ;  through  my  Ik 
confederation  of  Colomlii 
and  Bolivia  has  been  in 
through  my  means  the  n 
been  robbed  of  th6  deligii 
dictatorship  ;  through  wj 
the  people  suffer  contribolj 
army  has  been  corrupCedi  tl 
nue  has  been  destroyed, 
have  been  excited,  and  ^ 
been  placed  in  the-  road' 
Admit  my  resignation,  m 
evils  will  be  succeeded  by- 
rable  blessings."  But  coii 
the  rectitude  and  tried  a 
Santander,  confident  alK 
unshaken  attachment  to  th 
tution  and  republican  instil 
his  country,  congress  es 
and  steadily  refused  to  WO^ 
resignation,  and  he  aee 
acquiesced  in  their  reitend 
and  took  the  oaths  of  office 
But  much  less  promptit 
evinced  by  the  legislative 
refusing  to  accept  Bolivar^ 
ciation  of  the  presidency 
subject  was  discussed  wil 
animation;  and  althougl^ 
one  hand,  the  friends  of 
made  the  most  ingenious  » 
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ioT  the  offensive  acts  of  which  he 
iiad  boeD  guilty,  and  indalged  in  a 
styfe  of  lolly  panegyric  on  his  cha- 
ndler and  life  ;  yet,  on  the  other, 
nemben  were   not  wanting,  who 
boldly   and    independently  urged 
coogTBM  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
lad  aeeept  the  renunciation.     The 
ipeeelies  of  the  senators  Gomez, 
Soto,  and  Uribe,  on  the  latter  side 
•f  the  qycstioD,  are  monuments  of 
their  dignity  of  sentiment,  firm: 
aeaa,  and  devoted  attachment  to 
the  liree  instiliitions  of  the  country, 
mnd   valoablo  illustrations  of  the 
a^trjt  of  the  times ;  and  they  have 
heca.  widely  circulated  in  South 
.America,  by  means  of  the  news- 
papers of  Colombia,  RuenosAyres, 
Chiti. 


Francisco  Soto  began 
Isy  eayiof  ,  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est penonal  leeKng  of  any  kind  to- 
^^raide  Bolivar,  except  that  of  high 
^dniratien  for  the  heroic  qualities 
^^hia  ohaimeler.    They  had  never 
^■aoeiated  but  on  friendly  terms ; 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  on 
ffaeadon  was  wholly  unbiassed; 
MMkd  be  came  to  the  discussion  of  it 
ym^  the  cahaness  and  impartiality, 
"Which  its  joqportance  demanded. 
YMitieni  writers  had  maintained,  and 
1w  agreed  in  the  position,  that  some 
indif  ideal  was  always  created  by 
the  Aoch  of  revolutions,  whose 
efasraeter    stamped    itself    upon 
e^anfc,  and  gave  expression  tothe 
new  iaslifationB,  that  were  about  to 
he  formed.    In  1815,  Bolivar  had 


been  raised  to  the  rank  of  supreme 
chief;  and  in  1819  and  1621,  to 
that  of  Liberator,  or  Founder  of 
Colombia.  The  nation  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  required  the  ser- 
vices of  that  very  individual  to  im- 
part an  irapulslB  to  its  newborn  con- 
stitution. Bat,  he  said;  the  time  waa 
passed,  when  the  nation  could  not 
subsist  without  the  directing  hand  of 
Bolivar.  It  was  an  insult,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whde  country,  to  aC* 
firm,  that  it  contained  no  other 
man  capable  of  administering  th6 
government.  **  I  deny,''  said  he, 
"  that  any  single  individual  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  this  re- 
pablic  ;  and  if  there  be  that  indivi- 
dual, it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
quit  this  assembly ;  because,  in  that 
case,  we  have  a  sovereign,  who  is 
every  thing,  and  the  nation  is  be. 
come  nothing.  I,  at  least,  shall 
feel  infinitely  chagrined  at  tiie  idee 
of  belonging  to  a  country,  in  which 
one  man  is  all  in  all,  and  the  tetit 
are  his  mere  agents ;  because,  from 
a  condition  so  calamitous  to  one  of 
genuine  slavery,  there  is  but  a  sin- 
gle step ;  and  I  waa  not  bom,  I 
speak  in  the  fulness  of  my  soul,  I 
was  not  bom  to  be  a  slave.** 

He  urged  upon  the  friends  of 
Bolivar,  that .  his  glory,  and  the 
happiness  of  Colombia,  equally  re« 
quired  his  retirement.  He  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  nis  glory; 
of  a  glory,  which  was  not  his  pro- 
perty alone,  but  that  of  CokHnbia, 
of  America,  of  the  tiniveme.    His 
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position  was  Ibe  most  arduous  in 
which  man  could  be  placed ;  for  he 
could  gain  nothing  further,  and  he 
had  all  to  lose.   Lifted  up  to  a  vast 
eminence,  he  might  easily  stumble, 
and  his  fall  would  be  an  immense 
loss  to  himself,  and  to  Colombia, 
who  would  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
august  monument  of  his  fame.    If 
the  immortal  Washington  had  not 
nobly  deposited  his  command    at 
the  foot  of  his  country,  when  her 
independence  was    achieved,    all 
America  would  not  now  unite  in 
pronouncing  the  panegyric  of  that 
extraordinary  man.     And  if  Cesar 
had  not  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  obtained  consulates 
and  dictatorships,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the   republic,  he  would 
never  have  become  the  oppressor 
of  his  country,  nor  overturned  the 
liberties  of  Rome.   Bolivar  himself 
had  well  observed,  that  zeidous  re- 
publicans  could  no  longer  consider 
him  without  secret  dread,  because 
history  told  them,  that  all  men,  in 
his  situation,  had  proved  ambitious. 
Yes,  said  he,  zealous  republicans 
do  regard  him  with  just  apprehen- 
sion.    *'  Not  only  the  friends  of  li- 
berty  in  Colombia,  but  all  South 
America,  all  who  study  his  career, 
do  fear,    leat  the  glory  of  Bolx- 
var  should  swallow  up  the  rights  of 
his  country ;  knowing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  Jit  limits  to  power,  when 
favoured  by  fortune,  by  prestige^ 
and  by  gratitude.    We  fear,  be. 
cause,  ahhou^  Bolivar  is  a  hero. 


yet  heroes  are  not  the  lea 
and  men  have  passions;  a; 
cessful  ambition  in  all  age 
has  wanted  its  eulogizer 
fear,  1  for  one  do,  because  1 
loathe  my  country  without 
and  liberty  without  the  repi 
He  apprehended,  lest  ] 
continuing  in  the  govemi 
Colombia,  would  draw  Of 
the  enmity  of  the  rest  of  Ai 
because,  whether  there  n 
cause  for  it,  or  not,  the  fi 
notorious,  that  he  was  an  o 
the  strongest  jealousy  in 
Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
cared  less,  he  said,  for  win 
nations  thought,  and  more 
liberties  of  his  country.  . 
had  proclaimed  to  the  woi 
the  Bolivian  code  conti^ji 
profession  of  political  fail 
yet  every  feature  was  irrM 
bly  hostile  to  the  constiti 
Colombia,  and  to  thb  whol 
of  her  institutions.  He  had 
letters,  urged  that  code  vf 
Colombian  people.  He.o 
sioned  his  creature,  Leocadi 
man,  to  corrupt  the  coma 
officers  in  the  departments  * 
yaquil,  Asuay,  and  Equadi 
force  them,  and  the  munid 
of  the  principal  towns,  to  < 
him  dictator  of  Colombia 
ominous  Lira  of  Caraccaa, 
famous  detractor  of  all  the 
of  liberty,  continued  to  mi 
the  project  of  melting  all  tb 
rican  states  into  one,  with  1 
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It  their  head  as  president  for  life, 

ind  without  any  responsibility  for 

Us  conduct.      Nay,  his  partisans 

iiicantiously  disclosed  the  fact,  that 

the  regiments  of  the  auxiliary  Co- 

kMiibisn  army  in  Peru,  had  been 

trrooght  upon  to  take  an  oath  of 

ObedieDce,  not  to  the  government, 

kit  to  an  individual  member  of  it ; 

not  to  the  constitution,  but  to  the 

perscm  of  the  Liberator.    All  these 

were  damning  facts,  which  not  on- 

ly  remained  unrefuted,  but  unde* 

vied.     And  if  such  was  the  politi. 

^9l  creed  of  Bolivar,  and  such  his 

designs  and  efforts,  was  he  fit  for 

Ulie  presidency  of  Colombia  ? 

After  pursuing  the  train  of  rea- 
^poni^g,  iHiich  we  have  briefly 
^^efched,  he  concluded : 

**If  I  am  mistaken,  I  feel  at  least 
^he  tranqoillity  inspired  by  a  con- 
not  agitated  by  bad  pas- 
bot  only  by  a  pure  love  for 
'Msaj  country ;  a  conscience  which 
lias  withstood  the  continual  solici- 
Nations  employed  for  the  purpose 
^>f  compelling  me  to  yifeld  to  the  in- 
'Snence  of  power  and  of  fear ;  for 
]  feel  no  end>arrassment  in  saying 
Mtf  because  it  is  the  solemn  truth. 
Day  and  night,  and  even  in  the 
htnan  devoted  to  repose,   I  have 
Wen  assailed  with  intreaties  not 
to  vole  fiMT  accepting  the  renuncia- 
tioD.    I  have  been  assured,  byper- 
SBtitled  to  credit,  of  threats 
made,  that  any  member  of 
coqgitsi  who  votes  for  accepting 
it.  shall  lose  his  head.    I  have  not 


heeded  these  instigations,  and  I 
despiw  such  apprehension,  because 
I  am  sure  that  cruelty  is  not  in  the 
character  of  a  hero.  And  if  the 
disgrace  of  my  country  be  so  com- 
complete,  that  the  frank  maai. 
festation  of  an  opinion  in  ia- 
vour  of  its  rights  is  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  the  death  of  a  senator, 
sooner  would  I  calmly  yield  up  my 
life,  than  assent  to  measures  which 
may  conduce  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  republic,  the  establishment  of 
a  perpetual,  hereditary,  or  unlimit- 
ed power,  and  the  ruin  of  liberty; 
since  I  should  care  little  for  life, 
when  my  country  was  doomed  to 
slavery." 

The  senator  Miguel  Uribe,  spoke 
with  equal  plainness,  carefully 
protesting  that  he  also  entertained 
no  personal  resentment  against 
Bolivar,  whom  he  scarcely  knew  by 
sight,  and  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived, nor  ever  expected,  any  fit. 
vours  from  the  existing  govern- 
ment. He  dwelt  most  upon  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  and  the  views  ec- 
pressed,  by  Bolivar,  since  his  re- 
turn from  Peru.  He  alluded, 
among  many  other  things,  to  the 
credentials  given  to  Lieocadio  Gua* 
man,  which  had  been  publicly 
handed  about  in  Bogota;  to  tke 
celebrated  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Cristobal  Mendoza;  and  to  the 
intrigues  of  Guzman,  who,  actiig 
by  virtue  of  his  commission,  had 
openly  and  notoriously  been  tke 
prime  mover  and  agent  in  all  the 
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uneoBfltitutiaDal  acts  of  the  foutb- 
emdflipartiiieDtg*  '*  And  this  same 
Cruziiiaoy"  saUi  he,  ''stiU  waves 
the  flaaung  torch  ofcUsoord.  He 
incessantly  vomits  forth,  like  some 
fiiry,  sarcasms  and  invectives  of 
every  de8cri|ition.  He  discredits 
the  government,  he  discredits  the 
congress,  he  discredits  our  institu- 
tions, he  discredits  those  depart- 
ments which  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  oaths  and  their  princi- 
ples, and  under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  actual  vice  president 
have  enjoyed  in  all  their  fulness 
tke  precious  and  inestimahle  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  liberty.  The 
lira  and  the  Reconciliador  of 
Caraccas  are  monuments  of  disor- 
dor  and  of  anarchy,  of  hatred  and 
bad  passions;  and  yet  these  are 
pdolished  under  the  ausfuces  of  Bo- 
lifar."  But  we  pass  over  other 
parts  of  the  speech,  to  arrive  at 
the  following  remarkable  passage 
of  it. 

'^  I  now  proceed  to  establish  an 
hypothetical  dilemma,  which  will 
-Gsmprise  the  substance  and  es- 
sence of  my  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Either  the  renunciation  of 
the  president  is  in  good  faith,  or  it 
ii  not.  In  the  first  case  I  say :  It 
is  conceived  in  terms  so  resolved, 
69  decided,  so  irrevocable,  that 
cengress  has  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  it,  because  if  we  refuse, 
wo  subject  ourselves  to  scorn,  and 
to  injurious  repulse.  The  admis- 
9i<Mi  of  it  is  besides  conformable  to 


die  eternal  principles  of  just 
is  equitable,  it  is  humane, 
pose  be  the  natural  recompc 
all  the  services  and  fatigue 
public  benefactor,  why  drin 
ral  B<^var  to  the  ignominy 
sertion,  which  he  dreads  so.i 
ly  1  Why  deprive  him  of  tb 
dom  and  the  tranquil  pleaai 
his  firatemal  hearth,  whiob 
ardently  longs  for?  And  i 
fine,  refuse  to  let  him  esoap 
those  furies  of  ambitioBt 
which  he  does  not  think  1 
wholly  free?  But  if,  on  th< 
trary,  he  is  not  sincere  in  J 
nunciation,  then,  availing  ; 
of  the  very  language  whi 
uses,  I  say,  that  congress  oi 
accept  it,  once,  and  a  thi) 
and  a  million  times  oven 
how  can  congress,  the  i 
tary  of  the  people's  conf 
and  the  preserver  and  natun 
guard  of  the  institutions  of  < 
bia,  leave  the  fate  of  the 
its  liberties,  and  its  securii 
the  hands  of  a  man,  wh% 
latter  supposition,  will  have 
ted  the  most  solemn  oaths  T 
man,  whose  language  will 
that  cause  in  contradictioi 
his  own  works,  and  who 
spoken  to  the  people  of  libei 
imprescriptible  rights,  wfa 
stood  in  need  of  the  people, 
their  sacrifices,  afierwanl 
sented  them  with  a  code  of  i 
and  ignominy !  What ! 
liberty  of  the  nation  worth  m 
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h  it  not  the  fruit  of  immense  and 
cruulsacriiices,  and  shall  it  weigh 
less  with  coiigTHSs   than  more  per- 
sonal coiisiiiciraiions?      Or   is     it, 
that  this  person  is  worth  a  hundred 
times  m  ire   than   the   republic,  as 
sume  men  have    had  the  audacity 
and  iiisolcnoe  to  assert,  in  the  very 
bosom  ofcoii^nss?     I  intreat  the 
attention  of  gentle  men  to  this  point. 
You  style  yourselves  fathers  of  the 
couutry,    and    under  this  glorious 
epithet,  you  pn^tend  to  place  your- 
seWes  on  a  level  with  the  immortal 
senate    of   Rome.        Well    then, 
fathers  of  jour  country,  deposito- 
ries of  the  public  power  and  confi- 
dence, will  you   consign  the  liber- 
ties and  securities  of  the  people  to 
the  mo -t  perilous  lot  ?     Respecta- 
ble members  of  congress,  who  are 
for  the  permanency  of  command  in 
general  Bolivar,  because  you  think 
him  a  thousand  times  more  dange- 
rous as  simple  citizen,  than  as  pre- 
sident, will  you  push  your  confi- 
dence to  the  degree  of  blindness? 
Be  who,  as  mere  general  in  the 
vtny,  would  be  the  sanctuary  and 
asylum  where    every   malcontent 
would  take  refuge;    he  who,    in 
this  case,  would  tear  asunder  the 
veil  of  modesty,  and   give  himself 
vp  to  a  frenzy  of  ambition,  is  ho 
upright,  is  he  fit  to  govern  the  des- 
"*^w  of  a  free  people,  which  de- 

• 

sjres  the  preservation  of  its  code 
^^  'tis  rights  ?  Look  at  this,  con- 
*'der  it  well,  fathers  of  your  coun- 
^'»     As   for  myself,   neither  as 


senator,  nor  in  quality  of  citizen^ 
nor  even  as  a  mere  individual  of  the 
human  family,  can  1  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  the  supreme  autho^ 
rity  in  general  Bolivar.  Not  as 
senator,  because  1  have  solemnly 
sworn  to  maintain  the  institutions 
of  Colombia,  which  he  has  invaded ; 
nor  as  citizen,  because  I  appre^ 
ciate  in  the  highest  degree  my  civil 
privileges ;  nor  as  a  simple  indivi* 
dual  of  the  human  family,  because 
I  cannot  willingly  descend  to  the 
level  of  a  beast  of  burden.  And 
this,  sir,  is  the  lot  which  infalUbly 
would  befall  me,  if  imfortunately 
the  Bolivian  code  should  come  to 
be  established  in  Colombia.  The 
Bolivian  constitution  I  esteem  one 
of  the  greatest  outrages  ever  per- 
petrated upon  sound  sense,  in  this 
age  of  illumination  and  freedom ; 
for  it  is  the  combination  of  all  the 
forms  of  tyranny;  it  is  a  scheme  of 
legalized  despotism,  to  the  oppro- 
brium and  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple. No,  no  ;  federation  before 
slavery,  exile  rather  than  vassal- 
lage  to  any  man.  I  conclude  by 
saying,  and  such  is  my  vote,  that 
we  should  admit  the  renunciation 
of  president  Bolivar." 

But  other  considerations  prevail- 
ed with  the  members  of  congress. 
No  doubt  the  timidity  of  some  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  menaces 
which  the  senator  Soto  alluded  to  ; 
and  others  were  actuated  by  appre- 
hensions that  Bolivar  would  prove 

more  dangerous  as  a  private  citi- 
25 
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zen,  than  as  constitutional  presi- 
dent ;  and  therefore,  although  sus- 
picious of  his  designs,  voted  for  him, 
the  least  perilous  ot*  the  two  alteriiii- 
tives.  His  renunciation,  therefore, 
was  not  accepted  r  but  twenty-four 
members  of  congress,  six  senators, 
and  eighteen  representatives,  man- 
fully testified  their  devotion  to  the 
republican  cause,  by  recording 
their  votes  against  the  all-powerful 
man,  whose  fame  overshadowed 
his  country,  and  threatened  to 
blight  her  free  institutions.  If  Bo- 
livar should  ever  attain  unlimited 
power,  he  will  probably  feel  towards 
this  independent  minority,  as  Bona- 
parte did  towards  Camot,  respect. 
iDg  the  manliness  of  character 
which  dictated  a  fruitless  opposi- 
tion to  his  views.  They  were 
praised  in  the  circles  of  Bogota, 
and  in  tlie  newspapers  which  sus- 
taiaed  the  constitutional  cause,  as 
the  immortal  twknt^-f  irs,  who 
had  Evinced  a  moral  fortitude,  more 
rare,  and  therefore  more  merito- 
rious, than  the  cheap  and  every 
dliy  courage,  which  displays  itself 
amid  the  stimulating  scenes  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  vote  of  con- 
gress was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  Bolivar  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent,, in  a  letter  written  with  the 
simplicity  and  happiness  of  expres- 
sion, which  distinguishes  his  state 
papers  among  those  of  the  Spanish 
American  statesmen  : 

"  Vour  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic  of  Colombia, 


he  said,  has  not  been  ac< 
the  congress  ;  you  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  y 
nation,  which  requires  y< 
possession  of  the  presidei 
state,  and  to  go\ern  it  ac 
the  laws  which  the  sovej 
pie  have  dictated,  and  sh 
in  future,  through  the  n 
their  representatives, 
president  of  Colombia, 
with  the  government,  c 
hopes  that  you  will  not 
the  wishes  of  your  ecu 
that  it  will  come  out,  u 
authority,  triumphant  MB 
from  the  agitations  whicl: 
it.  I  express,  b)  anticifi 
congratulations  to  Colon 
happy  an  event." 

He  subjoined  informati 
fact,  that  neither  had  hi8< 
nation  of  the  vice  presid< 
accepted,  and  that  he  she 
nuc  to  co-operate  with 
the  public  service,  with  a 
void  of  resentment,  and 
tirelv  devoted  to  Colomb 

This  communication  i 
June  7th  ;  and  Bolivar  I 
will  be  recollected,  deteri 
or  before  the  19;  h  of  June 
to  the  southern  departmi 
of  course,  anticipated  X\ 
congress  and  virtually  re 
resignation.  He  was  at 
gcna  the  12ih  of  July,  wl 
ceived  the  vice  presideii 
and  immediately  replied, 
dient  to  the  will  of  the  [ 
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bid  set  out   on  bi^f  march  for  the 

ctpiuJ,   which  he  would  ha^jtou  to 

reach  as  sooo    as  possible.     But, 

/or  aught  that  was  known  at  Bogota 

ia  the  month  of  June,  Bobvar  still 

cootioued  in  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 

Uaordioary  powers,  although  every 

ibiag  was  tranquil   in  Venezuela, 

if  we  except  the  complaints  occa- 

flMied  by  Revenga's  financial  re- 

lulations.     Add  to  this,  congress 

iid,  on  the  5th  of  June,  passed  a 

decree  for  a  general  amnesty  and 

obliTioQ  of  all  acts  done  since  the 


27th  of  April,  182c5,  when  the 
movement  in  Valencia  was  com- 
menced. And  congress,  therefore, 
deeming  it  time  to  complete  the 
work  of  peace,  proceeded  to  dis« 
cuss  the  project  of  a  law  for  the 
re-establishment  of  political  orderi 
which  passed  through  its  last  stages 
the  19th  of  June,  the  very  day  on 
which  Bolivar  published  his  inten« 
tion  of  marching  to  the  south  ;  and 
on  the  20th  was  approved  by  the 
executive.     It  is  in  these  words : 


Z>JBCKEB. — For  THE  Re-estarlishxext  of  Political  Orobr;  TheSx- 
Nate  and  House  of  REPEESKifrAxivis  of  tue  Republic  of  Co* 
LoiuiA  111  Congress  AssEMBLED^-CornsiDBBiiro, 


I.  Thar  since  the  27(h  April, 
1  836.  events  have  occurred  in  various 
pmitf  of  the  republic,  tuinierriipt  the 
t^Kal  and  co  i^titnuonal  or(Jer,  which, 
€o«  the  trinquillity  and  happiness  of 
"die  Colombian  people,  had  heretofore 

TCiglHfd. 

f.  That,  conformably  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  executive 
^Qihorttjr  of  ihe  republic  resides  ex- 
clu^iff Ij  in  the  president  thereof;  and 
ia  CMC  of  his  death,   renunciation, 
destitution,  absence,   or   his   not  en- 
teriog  upon  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties resides  in  the  vice  president  of 
the  republic  ;  or  in  default  of  him,  in 
the  president  or  vice  president  of  the 
MD'ite. 

3.  That  amid  the  disorders  before 
iodicated  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  true  opinion  of  the  nation,  so  th^t 
*^eis  may,  in  consequence,  dic- 
Ute  Hiitable  measures  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

*•  Finallv,  that,  even  supposing 
^  eoiHtituiion  and  the  laws  inade- 
quate to  secure  to  the  Colombian 
P*^e  the  advantages  whirh  it  is 
justly  entitled  to,  yet,  while  ihey  con- 
^w  ia  force,  and  not  yet  revoked  in 


a  manner  lawful  and  proper  to  civi- 
lized societies,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
actly obeyed  and  preserved,  inasmuch 
as  their  observance  and  fulfilment 
are  the  sole  bond  of  union  among 
Colombians :    Do  dkcece  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

So  soon  as  congress  assembles,  the 
executive  cannot  dictate  any  extraor- 
dinary measures,  without  the  previous 
accord  and  consent  of  said  congress, 
conformably  to  the  constitution. 
article  2. 

The  political  order  of  the  republie, 
as  it  existed  before  the  S7th  of  April, 
1826,  is  re-established  in  all  its  vi- 
gour. 

ARTICLE  9. 

Although  congress  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  the  reform  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  pow* 
ers.  has  been  introduced  into  some 
hws,  and  to  decree  in  consequence 
inhat  they  may  deem  fit;  neverthe- 
les!«,  the  executive  authority  shall  con^ 
tinue  to  re-e«tablish,  progiessively,  the 
observance  of  those  among  them,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  will,  in  his  opi- 
nion, best  conduce  to  the  Te*e8t»hli9h* 
met^  of  political  ocder. 
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ARTICLE  4. 

No  Colombian  is  bound  to  obey 
any  authorities,  except  iho»e  establish- 
ed by  the  means,  and  in  the  form, 
Erescribed  by  the  constitution  and 
LWS. 

ARTICLE   5. 

When  the  true  sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion shall  be  ascertained,  by  the 
means  which  congress  conMders  jiiat 
and  legal,  in  relation  to  the  political 
reforms  which  persons  oi  corpora- 
tions have  petitioned  for,  cungiess 
will  adopt  such  legulations  as  it  shall 
esteem  nt. 

ARTICLE  6. 

When  the  executive  authority  pro- 
mulgates the  decree,  and  ordeis  the 
execution  thereof,  he  will  accompany 
the  same  with  such  particular  regula- 
tions, or  instructions  and  provisions, 
as  he  shall  deem  convenient  for  exe- 
cuting it.  Dated  at  Bogota,  the  1 9th  of 
Jane,  1827. 

The  enactment  of  this  important 
law  left  Bolivar  in  the  simple  ca- 
pacity  of  general  in  the  armies  of 
Colombia.  It  accordingly  became 
the  first  duty  of  the  vice  president 
to  notify  him  of  the  fact ;  and,  in 
doing  it,  general  Santaoder  com. 
mnnicated  to  the  Liberator,  through 
the  ordinary  medium  of  the  depart- 
Hientof  the  interior,  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  6th  article  of  the  decree,  he 
had  provided,  that  the  permanent 
military  councils  established  in  Vc. 
oezuela,  Orinoco,  Maturin,  and  Lu- 
bia,  should  forthwith  be  abolished  ; 
thai  all  restraints  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  press  should  be  removed ; 
and  that  the  funds  appropriated  in 
May,  1826,  for  paying  the  interest 
of  the  foreign  debt,  should  no  long. 
er  hm  diverted  from  that  object. 
By  virtue  of  the  same  decree,  con. 


stitutional  order  was  whollv 
red  in  the  departments  c»f  the 
the  auihorit)  of  pcneral  Pfi 
KU|ir(nie  chii-t,  liavin^r  pi\en 
to  the  reL'tilnr  (1(  piir-nx'rtal 
(iancics.  All  il»is  I  cii:*:  d<»re 
niaiticd  to  see,  vhal  cfltct  t 
of  in(l(-n)nit\  und  <>l«li\ion,  t 
lusal  to  accept  B<»livar's  ren 
tionofthe  presidency,  and  i 
cree  for  re-establishing  co 
tional  order,  would  have  up 
proceedings  of  tlie  Liberate! 
self,  and  upon  the  general 
tion  of  the  republic. 

But  congress  were  not  c< 
with  going  only  thus  far. 
had  signified,  with  sufficient 
ness,  their  attachment  to  the 
stitution,  in  re-establishin| 
ancient  order  of  things,  and 
storing  to  the  constitution  its 
tomcd  authority  in  every  coi 
the  republic,  so  far  as  they  pc 
ed  the  power.  And,  havin| 
taken  their  stand  u,»on  the  i 
tution,  I  hey  felt  bound,  in  jus 
thoi^e  depart  ments  which  hads 
to  reform  it,  to  inquire  whetht 
could  be  done  consistently 
their  fidelity  to  its  sanctions, 
this  object  in  view,  they  frai 
bill  forcalling  a  iiatioiialconvc 
and  voted  to  submit  the  bill  1 
vice  president, requiring  bis  of 
as  well  upon  the  general  qui 
as  upon  th(*  particular  provisi 
the  decree.  This  course,  cor 
ing  the  relative  position  of  th 
president  and  of  Bolivar,  w; 
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noarable  to  the  patriotism  of  gene- 
ral Santander,  and  expressed  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  the  legislature  in  his  po- 
litical iDiegrity  and  intelligence. 
He  returned  the  project,  accompa- 
Died  with  a  message,  containing  his 
mwB  of  the  subject,  and  approving 
of  the  measure,  provided  they  felt 
satisfied  of  their  right  to  construe 


the  lOlst  article  in  the  constitution, 
in  the  manner  expressed  in  their 
preamble.  He  suggested  some  al- 
terations, which  were  adopted,  for 
the  [)urpose  of"  having  it  clearly  ap- 
pear, that  congress  intended  to  act 
only  agreeably  to,  and  by  virtue  of, 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  result  was,  the  following  de- 
cree : 


Grand  Convention. — The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Re- 
pMic  of  Colombiay  in  Congress  assembled, — Considering, 


1.  That  when  the  constituent  con- 
gress provided  by  the  191st  article  of 
fhe  constitution,  that  after  a  trial  of 
ten  oi  more  years,  congress   should 
^onToke  a  grand  convention  of  (;o- 
^omhia,  authorized  to  examine  or  re- 
^^rm  it  in  Us  totality,  they  did  nothing 
5^ore  chaD  indicate  the  period  ^^hich, 
^Ti  their  opinion,  was  necess-iry  to  (lis- 
^oirer  its  inconveniences,  or  advan- 
"(ages: 

^  That  by  the  accumulation,  and 
X'apid  occurrence  of  poll  (teal  events, 
'Which  have  taken  place  in  the  r*  pub 
lie,  we  ma?  already  have  obtained  the 
^^ssons  of  that  experience,  v^hich  the 
^toDStituent  congress  anticipated  from 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  ;  since  npmions 
^re  divided  conceining  the  fiiup^s  of 
^he  existiuii  in«>titunons,  great  agiia- 
Xlons    have    been    manifested,    with 
sympioms of  discord,  and  disturbance 
of  the  public  order;  the  empire  of  the 
Jaws,  and  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  exhibited  a   Nvant  of  the 
necessary  vigour,  to  le-establish   and 
consolidate  the  system;  and  inconse- 
quence of  all  this,  the  march  of  the 
<5Qnstitution,  and  of  the  pubhc  admi- 
nistration,   suffers  delay,  and  actual 
interruption;  urgently  calling  for  the 
attention  of  congress : 

S.  That,  in  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed,  th'it  the  design 
of  the  constituent  congress  was,  to  let 
evils  accumulate  upon  evils,  and  then 


to  become  aggravated  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  endanger  the  public  order, 
the  liberty,  the  tranquillity,  union, 
and  iniegrity  of  the  lepublit ,  solely  in 
ordei  to  complete  the  decimal  period: 
Tsing  the  ficulty  which  the  I89ih  ar- 
ticle of  the  constitution  grants,  have 
iniuced  to  declare  and  decree,as  they 
do  declare,  and  do  decree  : 

Art.  1  Although  in  the  ordinary 
and  regulai  coiiiMe  of  eieiiis,  a  trial 
of  the  cousiituiion  fur  ten  or  more 
yeais  would  be  necessary,  according 
to  the  piovisions  of  its  191st  article, 
before  congress  could  convoke  the 
giand  convention  of  Colombia,  never- 
theless, in  the  present  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  Kepublic,  the  expe- 
rience already  acquired  ine  ts  and  ful- 
fils the  spirit  of  the  article  above  men- 
tioned. 

Art.  ^  fn  consequence,  congress 
can  convoke,  and  doth  nou  convoke, 
the  grand  convention  of  Colombia,  to 
asseini)le  in  the  city  of  Oca  a  the 
^d  day  of  M  trch,  1828;  said  conven- 
tion, if  it  s>h:ill  be  of  opinion  thai  ur- 
gent necessity  exists  for  examining 
the  constitution  oi  reforming  it,  after 
deciding  this  pieliininaiy  question, 
then  to  proceed  and  accomplish  the 
same. 

Alt.  3.  The  constitution  of  the 
Republic  shall  continue  to  be  fully 
and  punctually  observed,  so  long  as 
the  grand  convention  shall  not  have 
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altered  nor  reformed  the  tame.  And 
the  Uws  shall  continue  in  like  obser- 
▼unce  until  they  sh^ll  be  lau  Tilly  re- 
pealed by  the  compeient  authority 

Art.  4.  By  separate  decree,  con- 
giess  will  detPimine  the  niiii'.her  of 
deputies  \*hich  each  province  >h;ill 
iibminate,and  also  the  mode  aiul  foim 
of  the  elections. 

Dated  in  Bogota,  the  3d  of  August, 
18t7. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  might 
be  deemed  sufficient,  to  put  at  rest 
every  whisper  of  complaint.  A 
convention  was  now  to  he  assem- 
bled immediately,  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  constitution,  if  the 
voice  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  should  be  in  favour  of  its 
reform.  The  political  agitators 
of  Venezuela,  had  now  attained 
their  professed  object ;  and  unless 
they  had  some  iniquitous  ptirpose 
under  cover,  such  as  the  Bolivian 
code,  the  union  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican states,  and  a  dictatorship  for 
Bolivar,  it  behooved  them  to  await 
in  tranquillity  the  result  of  the  con- 
vention. But  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind,  was  by  no  means  di- 
minished by  the  appearance  of 
things  at  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
in  August.  Trifles  are  indicative  of 
intentions.  Much  conversation 
was  occasioned  by  the  circulation 
of  a  Bolivian  dollar,  lately  coined 
in  Potosi.  The  front  exhibited  the 
head  of  Bolivar  crowned  with  lau- 
rel like  Caesar's ;  the  reverse  a 
cacao  tree,  the  emblem  of  Vene- 
zuela,  between  two  Peruvian  lla- 
mas,  and  six  stars,  said  to  indicate 


the  six  great  sections  of  the  Boli- 
vian   state,    namely,     VenezoeU, 
Cundinamarca,  Quito,  Lima,  Are« 
quipa  and  Bolivia.     The  iiewa|MU 
pers  of  Bogota,  openly  expressed 
an  opinion,    that    in    the   present 
state  of  things,  the  republic  of  Co* 
lombia  was  dissolved  defacto^  and 
that  it  was  time  for  New  Granada 
to  provide    for   her   own    safety. 
What  effect  the  decree  for  re-es- 
tablishing   political    order    might 
have  upon  Bolivar, was  at  least  pro- 
blematical.    It  revoked  his  extra- 
ordinary powers.     It  commanded 
the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  to  obey 
no  person,  whose  authority  did  not 
emanate  from  the  constitution.     It 
required  Bolivar  himself  to  undo 
several  of  his  favourite  measures, 
and  to  retire  within  the  bounds  of 
the  power  and   duties    belonging 
to  him,  as  president  elect,  and  not 
yet  qualified.       Various   rumours 
reached  Bogota  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion  at  these  proceedings,  and  that 
in  consequence  thereof  he  was  de- 
termined to  march  against  the  go- 
vernment   as   their    enemy,    and 
usurp  the  supreme  power  by  force. 
His  proclamation   of  the  19tb  of 
June,  was  now  regarded  as   being 
aimed,  as  much  at  congress,  as  at 
the    troops  of  the  third    division, 
whose   chief  crime  was  their  de- 
claring in  favour  of  the   constitu- 
tion, and  undertaking   to   overset 
Bolivar's  dictatorial  power  in  the 
south. 

Uncertainty  became   conveited 
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iOo  serious    apprehensidn,  when 
neiri  arrived  at  the  ca|>ital  of  the 
warlike  preparations  making  in  the 
north.      Bolivar   himself  was    at 
Carthagena  the  2d  of  July,  with  a 
force,  including  the  garrison  of  that 
place,  of  four  thousand  men.     The 
firrmoa  of  Maracaiho,  and  other 
forces  to  the  amount  of  two  tliou- 
nod  men,  bad  been  put  in  motion 
by  general  Urdaneta,   to  be  con- 
centrated upon  Cucuta.     General 
Plez  was   employed  in  organizing 
dm  railed  corps  of  cavalry  in  the 
ipure,   destined,  it  was  said,  for 
GnadaBlita,    It  wan  announced  by 
Botifar,  tliat  this  mass  of  troops  was 
or^anited  against  the  departments 
of  the  south.     But  these  were  now, 
to  all  appearance,  as  tranquil  as 
Cttndtnamarca  itself.     Even  before 
general  Ofando  9rrived  at  Guaya. 
<|uil,  tire  third  division  had  volunta- 
nlj  executed  a  declaration  of  their 
entire  submission  to  the  constitu. 
^  and  the  laws,  and  of  their  obe- 
feace  to  the  government.     Occa- 
tioQ  for  employing  so  large  a  body 
<^ttoope  against  the  south,  no  lon- 
ger etisted.    l^hy  then  were  they 
pit  ia  motion  t    The  departments 
^MtHuting  New   Grenada,    had 
^en  steadily  faithful  to  the  laws, 
^  hostile  to  all  innovation.    The 
*>aator  Soto,  publicly  affirmed  in 
^  place,  that  letters  had  been  re- 
^^ed  from  a  trust-worthy  source, 
giriag  assurance  that  general  Ur- 
^laiieta  had  instructions  to  revolu. 
rtonite  the  department  of  Boyaca  ; 


and  he  denounced  by  name  the 
persons  who  were  counted  upon  as 
disposed  to  accelerate  the  revolu- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  military 
bodies  in  Carthagena,  acting  by 
the  instigation  of  general  Montilla^ 
addressed  representations  to  Boli* 
var,  offering  to  support  him  in  over- 
whelming his  enemies,  and  annihi- 
lating the  faction  at  Bogota. 

Was  it  come  to  this,  then,  that 
Bolivar  was  organizing  troops  to 
be  marched  from  the  arsenals, 
where  the  projects  of  reform  had 
been  forged,  with  the  very  chiefs, 
who  had  so  lately  been  signalized  by 
rebellion,  to  command  them,  and  <  hat 
he  intended  to  reduce  by  forct-  the 
incorruptible  departments,  which 
alone  had  proved  true  to  their  oaths 
and  their  duty  ?  Appearances 
certainly  were  most  suspicious. 
The  government  had  no  official  in- 
formation of  the  destination  oi  these 
troops.  Revenga,  it  will  be  re. 
membered,  had  informed  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  motions  of  otdy  a 
few  hundreds  ;  and  here  were  thou- 
sands upon  the  march,  and  further 
levies  making  in  the  plains  of 
Apure.  The  secretary  of  war  was 
summoned  into  the  senate,  and 
closely  interrogated  concerning  all 
these  facts.  He  could  only  ap- 
prise  the  senate  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  ;  but  of  the  intentions  of  Bo- 
livar, the  government  could  give  no 
information.  The  government  had 
issued  no  orders  for  the  motion  of 
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these  troops  ;  and  if  they  should 
continue  in  motion,  contrary  to  his 
(the  secretary's)  expectation,  he 
knew  not  what  measures  the  exe. 
cutive  authority  would  adopt.  It 
was  singular,  also,  that  the  troops 
at  Carthagena  were  not  within  the 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  Boli- 
var ;  because  the  department  of 
Magdalena  had  never  been  separa- 
ted from  the  authority  of  the  ordina- 
ry national  government.  Threaten- 
ing as  all  these  indications  were,  it 
could  only  be  hoped  that  Bolivar 
had,  with  the  miHtary  decision  of 
his  character,  made  these  arrange- 
ments on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  unauthorized  return  of  the  third 
division ;  and  that  when  he  learnt 
that  every  thing  was  quiet  at  Guaya- 
quil, he  would  countermand  his 
warlike  preparations. 

A  remarkable  development  of 
facts  was  made  public  at  the  time, 
which  bore  considerably  upon  the 
character  of  Bolivar.  The  city  of 
Panama  had  assembled,  it  should 
be    remembered,    in    September, 

1826,  and  in  behalf  of  the  depart, 
ment  of  the  Isthmus,  had  proclaim- 
ed the  Bolivian  code,  and  Bolivar 
himself  dictator,  in  imitation  of 
Guayaquil.     Under  date  of  May, 

1827,  the  municipality  of  the  city 
addressed  to  the  government  a 
representation  of  the  circumstances, 
made  by  the  intendant  Sr.  Juan 
Jose  Argote,  for  himself,  and  adopt- 
ed by  them  as  true.  From  this  do- 
cument it  appeared,  that  on  the  9th 


of  September,  1826,  the  n< 
Antonio  Leocadio  Guzman 
name  we  repeatedly  have 
casiou  to  mention,  landed  ai 
ma,  from  Guayaquil  and  Lii 
immcdiii.ely  repaired  to  thi 
of  the  comiimiiding  genen 
Maria  Carreuo.  On  the 
these  two  genilemen  came 
golc  tog(Mtier,  presenting 
tials  from  Boiivar,and  stating 
ject  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  1 
code,  by  the  municipality  a 
cers,  and  the  proclaiming 
dictator.  Argote  opposing 
illegal,  Guzman  replied,  tb 
was  the  will  of  Bohvar,  t 
people  desired  it,  andthatll 
would  bear  him  out  in  i 
length,  they  prevailed  upon 
to  assemble  the  principal  ; 
of  the  place,  and  at  three 
sivc  meetings,  they  discuaa 
Guzman  the  object  of  his  i 
which  encountered  the  ma 
ded  opposition.  Upon  thi 
man  relinquished,  or  prete 
relinquish,  the  Bolivian  coc 
agreed  to  an  act  conferrin| 
fied  powers  upon  Bolivar, 
was  accordingly  adopted  th 
being  repre>ented  as  the 
wish  of  the  Liberator.  T 
being  satisfactory  to  Carre 
rious  devices  were  tried, 
duce  a  more  decided  tn 
Parties  of  soldiers  patrol 
streets,  celebrating  genera 
proclaiming  the  Bolivian  c 
tion,  and  Bolivar  dictator  c 
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and  Cokymbia.     Every  means  of 
intiniidatton  was  essayed,  short  of 
actual  violence,  and  the  intendant 
It  length  yielded  in  despair,  as  the 
only  mode  of  preserving  the  citizens 
from  the  un remitted  persecution  of 
the  soldiery ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
October,  another  act  was  passed, 
onder  the  dictation  of  general  Car- 
leno.    This  being  done,  Argote,  in 
concert  with  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,    executed  a   solemn   protest 
aiuastthe  violence  by  which  these 
votes  had  been  extorted  from  them ; 
and  deposited  (he  document  in  the 
hands  of  the  senator  Mariano  Aro- 
scBiena,  to  be  forwarded  in  due  time 
to  the  government.     Many  other 
dis^ceflil  scenes  ensued,  Argote 
being  constantly  persecuted  for  his 
oppootion  to  the  alleged  wishes  of 
Bolivar ;  until  tho  events  in  Peru 
and  in  Guayaquil,  having  shaken 
tile  strength  of  the  anti-rcpublican 
puty,  gave  the  municipality  cour- 
>geto  represent  the  facts  to  the 
government  precisely  as  they  trans- 
pired.   These  statements  were  all 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  re- 
presentations made  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Gruayaquil,  who  charged 
Crnzman   with  not    only   insisting 
^n  their  resolutions  of  the  26th  of 
^Qgosf,  1826,  conferring  the  dic- 
^toTship  upon  Bolivar,  but  procu- 

• 

nog  them  to  be  altered  after  they 
^^  passed,  to  make  them  more 
^Qfonoable  to  the  wishes  of  Bo- 

Such  a  combination  of  circum- 


stances at  this  time,  all  tending  to 
render  the  past  designs  of  Bolivar 
an  object  of  hatred,  and  his  present 
ones  of  suspicion,  necessarily  pre- 
pared the  people  of  Bogota  to  anti- 
cipate the  worst.  The  agitation 
and  anxietys which  prevailed,  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  ru- 
mour, which  became  current  in  the 
city,  that  a  popular  movement  there 
was  approaching,  in  opposition  to 
Bolivar.  It  was  even  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  conspiracy. 
Nothing  is  more  absolutely  impro- 
bable, and  destitute  of  all  rational 
foundation.  A  conspiracy  by  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose,  at  a  moment 
when  the  city  was  surrounded  by 
the  armies  of  Bolivar,  and  which 
must  inevitably  be  crushed,  before 
it  could  accomplish  any  thing  ?  It 
was  a  much  more  probable  suppo- 
sition,  that  the  story  was  forged, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Bolivar  a  pretext  for  marching  his 
forces,  or  at  least,  for  hastening  his 
own  arrival  at  Bogota.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  supposed  conspira- 
cy occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  autumn ;  but 
a  short  examination  of  the  account 
will  show,  that  the  whole  is  an  ah- 
surd  fabrication. 

It  was  derived  from  letters  dated 
at  Carthagena,evidently  either  writ- 
ten  by  some  of  Bolivar's  hot-headed 
military  partisans,  or  else  on  infor- 
mation communicated  by  them  for 
the  purpose  ofbeingpublished.  They 
26 
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described  it  as  "a  revolution  at- 
tempted by  Santander  and  his  par- 
tisans,  the  design  of  which  was, 
that  Carlos  Soublette,  secretary  of 
war,  the  senators  Baralt,  Arboleda, 
Torres,  and  other  members  of  con- 
gress,  general  Sands,  colonel 
O'Leary,  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fiAy,  should  be 
arrested,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Car- 
tajena."  It  was  further  stated  by 
these  letters,  that  Bolivar  had  put 
in  motion  large  bodies  of  troops, 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  them 
to  Guayaquil,  and  tranquillizing  the 
departments  of  the  south,  which 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  Bus- 
tamante  and  the  third  division,  act- 
ing  under  the  secret  influence  of 
Santander.  The  vice  president,  it 
was  further  asserted,  was  throwing 
the  state  into  confusion,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  investigation  of  his  al- 
leged peculations  in  the  foreign 
loans,  and  the  mines.  And,  actu- 
ated  by  this  motive,  he  had,  con- 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, obstinately  refused  his  signa- 
ture to  the  decree  for  convoking 
the  grand  convention,  after  its  pas- 
sage through  both  houses  of  con- 
gress. And  to  work  up  the  whole 
matter  into  the  most  dishonourable 
form  of  public  corruption,  it  was 
alleged,  that  the  Colombian  navy 
was  rotting  at  Cartajena,  and  the 
seamen  starving  in  the  streets,  un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  a  confi. 
deutial  agent  of  Santander;  whose 
maladministration  had  diverted  the 


finances  of  the  country  fr< 
proper  channel,  and  thus 
ed  the  payment  of  the  inU 
on  the  national  debt,  and 
the  republic  to  bankrupt 
nally,  it  was  said,  that  t 
actors  in  this  conspiracy 
ing  condign  punishment 
crimes,  dispersed  in  consf 
at  the  intelligence  of  Bolr 
proach  to  Bogota  ;  and  1 
tander  himself  would  fly 
for  refuge.  Never  was 
mischievous  mass  of  absa 
falsehood  sent  abroad  to  i 
public  curiosity,  and  asp 
characters  of  men  of  sp< 
tegrity,  and  the  most  un^ 
patriotism.  We  have  give 
the  heads  of  the  story;  wh 
bits  so  much  ignorance  ol 
state  of  facts  at  Bogota, 
might  almost  imagine  it  wt 
a  piece  of  pleasantry,  if  th 
matory  spirit  of  exaggerati 
pervades  it,  did  not  betraji 
malignant  origin. 

It  is  quite  edifying  to  1 
revolution  against  Bolivar 
by  Santander,  and  his  p 
Who  were  Santander  and 
tizans  ?     They  were  the 
tional  government    of   th 
namely,  the  executive,  an 
heads  of  department,  ezc 
and  all  congress,  and  the 
vil  officers  of  the  govcmn 
cept  a  few  individuals,  w 
striving  to  overturn  the 
tion.     The  vice  president 
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legislature  did,  as  we  have  seen,  go 
knd  in  hand  in  all  the  important 
public  measures   of  the   session; 
among  which  were  the  decree  of 
amnesty,  and  the  decree  declarato- 
ry of  the  fact,  which  every  body 
knew  befi>re,  that  Bolivar  became 
a  aimple  citizen,  so  soon  as  con- 
gress assembled ;  and  that  all  his 
acts   of   authority,   subsequent  to 
tliat  time,  were  open  violations  of 
tike  constitution.  Congress  had  just 
jrefused  to  accept  Bolivar's  renun- 
<^aiioa   of   the   presidency;    and 
•Santander  himself,  in  communica- 
C^ing  the  votCy  had  urged  the  Libe- 
MTsJioTy  in  the  strongest  manner,  to 
<2<Hnply  with  the  general  wish  of 
l~ftimself,  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
legislature.     Under  such  circum- 
^stances,  no  conspiracy  existed,  un- 
^«8B  to  get  Bolivar  into  the  presi- 
^Seotial  chair ;  no  revolution  could 
l>e  plotted,  unless  adherence  to  the 
^mwB  and    constitution,    and    re- 
sistance to  the  armed  infraction  of 
tiiem,  deserve  to  be  called  a  revo- 
lution. 

Again,  the  letter  writers  profess, 
that  the  object  of  the  revolution 
was,  to  arrest  Bolivar's  persona] 
friends,  and  send  them  in  chains  to 
Cartajena.  To  what  end  ?  In  all  Bo- 
gota,  in  a  populous  city,  filled  with 
i^ctable   inhabitants,  including 
iQOfll  of  the  members  of  govem- 
iQCDt,  it  seems  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  friends  of  Bolivar ; 
sod  thsy  were  arrested,  and — put 
^  confinement  ?   No ;  sent  to  Car- 


tajena, where  the  Liberator  him- 
self was  perfectly  well  known  to  be, 
with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men.  So  that,  if  the  story  is  to  be 
believed,  Santander  and  his  parti- 
sans, instead  of  detaining  Soublette, 
Sands,  Baralt,  Arboleda,  and  the 
rest,  at  Bogota,  as  hostages  for  Bo- 
livar's conduct,  designed  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  city  into  the  camp 
of  Bolivar,  to  add  their  tried  talents 
and  exasperated  minds  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  his  cause.  The 
thing  is  too  ridiculous  for  belief. 

The  letter  writers  further  charge 
Santander  with  having  instigated 
Bustamante's  unauthorized  return 
to  Colombia.  The  defamatory 
newspapers  of  Venezuela  even  ac- 
cused him  of  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Peruvian  revolution;  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
which  republish  South  American 
accounts,  without  sufficient  caution, 
seemed  to  give  credit  to  the  report. 
As  to  the  Peruvian  revolution,  the 
thing  was  not  dreamed  of  in  season, 
to  have  obtained  the  previous  appro- 
bation or  concert  of  Santander.  He 
rejoiced,tobesurc,whenintelligence 
of  the  revolution  reached  Bogota ; 
and  whatconstitutionalistdid  not?  As 
to  the  third  division,  we  have  incon- 
testible  evidence  before  us,  that  the 
news  of  their  unexpected  return  fill- 
ed not  only  the  southern  depart^ 
ments,  but  also  the  central  ones, 
and  the  members  of  the  govern^ 
ment  themselves,  with  constema* 
tion  and  confusioii.    Another  fact- 
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is  equally  conclusive.  When  Mos- 
quera  sent  his  flag  of  truce  to  colo- 
nel Elizalde  at  Monte  Christe,  Eli- 
zalde  declared  that  he  would  not 
obey  Bolivar,  because  he  was  a  ty- 
rant and  usurper  ;  nor  the  vice  pre- 
sident, because  he  was  leagued 
with  Bolivar,  and  because,  more- 
over, his  functions  had  terminated 
the  2d  of  January.  Again,  San- 
tander  despatched  to  the  general 
offiers  in  the  south,  the  most  pe- 
remptory  orders,  that  if  the  third 
division  did  not  instantly  submit, 
they  should  employ  all  the  means 
in  their  power,  to  disperse,  beat, 
and  punish  the  criminals,  and  de- 
fend  the  country  against  their  da- 
ring aggression.  In  short,  the  auxi- 
liaries returned  to  Colombia,  with 
their  feelings  exasperated  by  the 
republicans  of  Lima,  against  the 
Liberator  and  Santander  alike.  It 
is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that 
Santander  was  the  adviser  of  Bus- 
tamante,  how  much  soever  he  may 
have  rejoiced  to  find  that  Bolivar's 
chosen  bands,  who  had  sworn  fide- 
lity to  him  as  an  individual,  were 
no  longer  disposed  to  continue  his 
passive  instruments  in  the  work  of 
usurpation. 

The  other  more  direct  imputa- 
tions against  Santander,  are  equal- 
ly groundless  and  calumnious. 
When  the  rumour  of  the  conspira- 
oy  reached  Bogota,  from  Cartaje- 
na,  where  it  originated,  Santander 
boldly  demanded  of  congress  an 
i«ve8tigation  of  his  conduct,  and 


of  every  thought,  word,  anc 
of  his  political  life  ;  chalh 
any  person  to  adduce  the 
est  proof,  that  he  was  pr 
any  conspiracy,  or  any  at 
ed  revolution  ;  or  that  he  n 
terested,  directly  or  indire< 
the  foreign  loans,  orminioij 
culatjons  ;  and  congress  treat 
accusations  with  the  scorn 
they  deserved.  Our  rea^e 
judge  for  themselves,  wheth 
probable,  that  he  felt  that  t 
any  thing  to  apprehend  tn 
convention,  when  they  re< 
that,  so  far  from  refusing  bis 
ture  to  the  decree  for  convoli 
the  decree,  on  the  contimr 
modelled  according  to  hie  i 
and  passed  with  his  previoiis 
bation  officially  expressed* 

Santander  is  equally  firei 
blame  in  regard  to  the  dilap 
of  the  navy,  and  the  failure 
the  interest  on  the  natioeal 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  a  da 
suspicious  subject ;  but  all  tl 
picious  fall  upon  the  same 
where  so  many  other  myil 
circumstances  are  assembled 
facts  respecting  it  are  briefly 
Colombia  had  voluntarily  in 
enormous  expenses  in  sup| 
the  patriot  party  in  Peru,  in  t 
year  of  their  struggle  for  ixk 
dence  ;  and  part  of  these  ez| 
for  instance,  the  pay  of  the 
Peru  stipulated  to  reimburse 
lombia.  The  agents  of  P 
London,  were  to  be  provide 
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6mdd  by  their  government;  and  the 
Colombian  government  was  to  draw 
upon  them  in  favour  of  Hurtado,the 
Colombian  minister  in  London ;  and 
tbe  money  to  be  obtained  from  tliis 
i,  in  the  beginning  of  1626, 
lo  meet  the  dividends  due  in 
^ulv.      But    the   bills   so    drawn 
'vre/e  dishonoured  ;    and,  although 
vice  president  convoked  con- 
in   May,   to   provide    other 
Ands,  and  other  funds  were  pro- 
^nded,  yet  Paez,  and  his  adherents 
^  the  departments   bordering  on 
^e  Atlantic,  compelled  the  govem- 
znent,  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
saelf  preservation,  to  appropriate 
'tthese  funds  to  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  due  the  troops  in  the  north- 
cm  cantonments.  Now  the  remark- 
able ftct  is,  that  the  Peruvian  go- 
Terament,  which  had  failed  to  meet 
the  Colombian  bills,  was  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  Bolivar  himself, 
who,  at  that  time,  possessed  the  su- 
pveme  authority  in  Peru,  and  exer- 
cised   it,    either    in    person,     or 
through  officers  appointed  by  him, 
in  the  shape  of  a  council  of  admi- 
nisiration.     Was  he  consenting  to 
the  dishonour  of  these  bills,  with  a 
view  to  aggravate  the  embarrass- 
o^Qts  of  the  Colombian   govern- 
^Qt,  by  adding  bankruptcy  to  ci- 
vu  war,  and  thus  facilitating  his  ac- 
^  to  the  dictatorship  of  Colom- 
^^ttdPeru  ?  We  do  not  say  this ; 
^  we  deeply  lament  that  so  many 
^tbeee  dark  suspicions  cast  their 
4^e  over  the  faurels  of  Bolivar. 


But  we  do  say  that  Santander  is 
wholly  blameless  in  the  affair,  ex- 
cept ii^  so  far  as  he  is  censurable 
for  reposing  trust  in  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  Peruvian  government. 
And  as  to  the  fleet  in  Cartajena,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  insurrection  of 
Paez,  and  the  special  orders  of  Bo* 
livar  himself,  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  their 
equipment  for  sea. 

We  shall  presently  see  whether 
Santander,  or  any  other  person, 
fled  from  Bogota  on  the  approach 
of  Bolivar.  Indeed  the  imputa* 
tions  against  the  character  of  the 
vice-president,  which  we  have  thus 
cursorily  examined,  are  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  groundless  slanders, 
with  which  tbe  presses  in  Vene- 
zuela have  abounded  ;  and  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  machinery 
set  in  motion  by  the  disaflected 
and  anticonstitutional  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  disorganizing  the  exist- 
ing form  of  government.  It  is  due 
to  the  public  reputation  of  general 
Santander,  to  say  that,  considering 
the  diflliGult  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  has  administered 
the  government  ever  since  the  year 
1821,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  with  prudence,  wis- 
dom, patience,  and  skill,  which 
are  in  general  as  rare,  as  they  are 
honorable  to  his  character  in  the 
particular  instance.  While  Boli- 
var was  marching  to  Peru  with  the 
flower  of  the  Colombian  troops  to 
gather  laurels  in  the  glorious  ca- 
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reer  of  victory  and  freedom,  San- 
tander  continued  fixed  at  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  period  of 
five  years,  absorbed  in  the  per- 
plexing and  unpopular  duties  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  a  country 
torn  by  eleven  years  of  desperate 
Avarfare,  and  consolidating  a  go- 
vernment just  emerged  from  a  scene 
of  unparalleled  confusion,  distress, 
and  universal  prostration.  He 
was  called  to  the  government  with- 
out any  solicitation  upon  his  part ; 
and  his  constant  devotion  to  the 
arduous  functions  of  his  station  is 
faimliarly  known  to  every  Colom- 
bian, who  is  not  wilfully  bhnd  to 
the  truth.  A  review  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  a  comparison  of  the 
general  state  of  the  country  in 
1826,  with  what  it  was  in  1821, 
would  demonstrate  the  beneficial 
influence  of  his  patriotic  services. 
They  who  wish  to  understand  the 
obscure  subject  of  South  American 
politics,  would  do  well  to  peruse 
the  elaborate  vindication  of  Santan- 
der's  administration,  published  at 
Bogota  in  June,  while  the  charges 
to  which  we  have  adverted  were 
in  circulation  ;  and  they  can  after- 
wards entertain  no  doubt  that  his 
intentions  have  been  j.ust  and  pa- 
triotic, and  his  conduct  generally 
wise  and  prudent. 

The  malcontents  in  Venezuela 
indulged  in  the  most  intemperate 
invectives  against  Santander  pre- 
vious  to  and  during  the  insurrec- 


tion of  Paez.     But  they 
•onfined  themselves  to 
neralities,  without  ever 
facts,  or  fixing  a  single  i 
partiality  or   corruption 
conduct.     The  secret  of 
to  be  that  a  victim  must 
The  constitution  was  to  h 
cd,  and  it  could  only  be 
by  assailing  the  individi 
whose  auspices  the  con 
government    had    been 
tered.      After    careftilly 
the  correspondence  bet^ 
and   Santander,   and    th 
acts  of  the  government^ 
become  completely  satifl 
Venezuela    had    no  just 
complain  of  Santander  i 
ly.      Apart    from    the 
who,  by  the  movement 
cia  of  April  30th,  sought 
themselves   from    punisi 
their  oftences — and  of  th< 
if  such  there  were,  who 
the  insurrection  for  the  p 
aiding  any  ambitious  desi, 
livar; — apart  from   theia 
the  malcontents  in  Venea 
generally  ever  dissatisfie 
central  system,  and  deair 
of  having  an  independen 
ment,  or  else  a  federal  \ 
the    United   States.      W 
have  sympathized  with 
class,  if  they  had  united  tl 
to  just  and  honourable 
accomplishing  their  objec 
of  seeking  to  sacrifice  ( 
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hf  unfounded  accusations,  and  to 
iQYoI?e  Colombia  in  anarchy  and 
dfH  war. 

At  a  late  period,  the  reform  party 
accused  Santander   of  being   the 
personal  enemy  of  Bolivar,  and  of 
striving  to  prevent  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution.  If  to  have  stood 
fist  in  his  integrity  through  good  re- 
port and  through  bad ;  if  to  have  de- 
fended the  cause  of  constitutional  or- 
der, through  obstacles  and  assaults, 
which  other  men  yielded  to  in  des- 
pair ;  if  by  mingled  firmness  and 
moderation  to  have  preserved  Cun- 
dinajnarcay    fioyaca,   Cauca,  and 
Magdalena,  from  the  contagion  of 
insurrection  or  servility,  which  in- 
fected   the    surrounding     depart- 
ments ;  if,  by  the  prudence  of  his 
conduct,  to  have  shunned  the  hor- 
rors of  intestine  war,  which  the  in^ 
surrection  of  Paez  threatened  to 
end  in  ;  if  temperately,  yet  inde- 
pendently, to  have  reminded  Boli- 
var of  his  duties  to  the  constitution 
aud  to  Colombia,  thus  contributing 
to  preserve  the  Liberator  from  the 
io&my  of  usurpation;  if  by  con- 
tinuing with  unshaken  fortitude  to 
least  the  hberticide  project  of  the 
Bolivian  code,   and  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  South  America,  under  a 
perpetual  presidency,  thus  to  have 
Wuded  off  from  Colombia  the  fate 
of  the  conmionwealth  of  Rome,  of 
EngUuid,  and  of  France,  that  of 
falling  a  victim  to  some  too  glorious 
soldier  of  fortune,  a  Caesar,  a  Crom- 
^elK  or  a  Bonaparte  :  if  to  have 


borne  his  part  in  doing  all  this,  con- 
stitutes Santander  the  personal  ene- 
my of  Bolivar,  then  he  deserves 
the  appellation,  and  may  pride  him- 
self upon  bearing  it  for  ever.  In 
fine,  if  Bolivar  has  been  honest 
and  patriotic,  then  has  Santander 
been  his  friend ;  if  not,  then  has 
he  been  his  foe.  Santander  cer- 
tainly has  exhibited  no  eagerness 
afler  power ;  because  he  has  re- 
peatedly requested  congress  to 
discharge  him  from  the  duties  of 
his  office,  in  all  apparent  sincerity. 
And  whatever  may  be  his  inward 
feelings  of  distrust  towards  Bolivar, 
he  has  earnestly,  constantly,  and 
with  most  cogent  reasons,  intreated 
Bolivar  to  resume  his  station  as 
president  of  the  republic.  During 
Bolivar's  ominous  delay  in  Peru, 
whilst  all  Colombia  was  urging  his 
return,  and  no  visible  cause  of  an 
honest  nature  existed  for  his  delay, 
Santander  besought  him  as  a 
friend,  and  urged  him  as  his  col- 
league in  office,  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  Bogota.  And  so  also 
during  Bolivar's  equally  inexplica- 
ble stay  in  Caraccas  for  four 
months  after  all  occasion  for  his 
presence  in  Valencia  had  ceased, 
Santander  used  the  strongest  in- 
stances  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
his  renunciation  of  the  presidency. 
Even  so  late  as  June,  in  communi- 
eating  the  refusal  of  congress  to  ac- 
cept Bolivar's  renunciation,  San- 
tander expressed,  as  before,  the 
warmest  desire  to  see  the  Libera- 
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tor  in  hia  proper  statioti,  as  const!* 
tutional  president.  After  knowing 
these  facts,  it  is  impossible,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  to  chaise  San* 
tander  with  a  disposition  to  ex- 
clude Bolivar  from  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy of  the  republic. 

We  have  gone  over  this  topic 
somewhat  minutely,  because  the 
discussion  of  it  is  well  fitted  to  de- 
velope  the  condition  of  Colombian 
politics,  during  the  period  which 
the  history  of  the  present  year 
covers.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
faith  in  the  alleged  conspiracy. 
General  Santander  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  government  were  too 
wise  to  str^Ee  the  first  blow  in  a 
civil  war,  where  most  of  the  phy- 
sical,  and  too  much  of  the  moral 
force  of  the  country,  was  on  the  op- 
posite side.  They  ^continued  to 
await  the  result,  faithfully  discharg- 
ing in  the  mean  time  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  administration.  At 
this  period,  the  country  obtained 
relief  firom  one  grievance,  which 
had  long  afflicted  it,  namely,  the 
want  of  prelates  in  several  of  the 
most  important  sees,  which  had  ari- 
sen  from  the  refusal  of  the  pope, 
hitherto,  to  countenance  the  pa- 
triots, by  concluding  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  their  religious  af- 
fiiirs. 

Soon  after  Bolivar  arrived  at 
Caraccas,  he  informed  the  vice  pre- 
sident, that,  in  placing  the  depart, 
ments  of  Sulia,  Orinoco,  Venezue- 
la, and  Maturin,  under  his  own  com- 


mand, he  did  not  intend  to  t 
the  direction  of  their  foreigi 
tions,  or  to  separate  them 
respect  firom  the  rest  of  Col 
Accordingly,  he  transmitted 
gota  the  foreign  despatches 
came  to  his  hands.  Amon 
was  a  communication  to  t 
vemment  fromSr.  Ignaciol 
the  Colombian  minister  at 
of  the  highest  imporfan 
the  country,  and  indeed  to  a 
nish  America.  It  covered  i 
firom  pope  Leo  XII.,  anno 
that  the  apostolic  see  had,  at 
yielded  to  the  representatiooi 
Colombian  government,  m 
1824,  and  determined  to 
vacant  bishoprics  in  ColofBib 
flictedy  he  said,  by  the  injltf 
to  religion,  through  the  1 
regular  pastors,  in  the 
churches ;  and  impressed  n 
spect  for  the  zeal  entertaii 
the  Colombians  for  the  c 
faith,  he  had  adopted  this 
tion,  from  conviction  that  th 
of  the  church  imperiously  re 
it.  On  the  receipt  of  this  le 
unexpected  as  it  was  agreed 
government  proceeded,  with 
lay,  to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  tl 
having  signified  to  Sr.  Teja 
the  nominations  would  be  a 
ed.  On  the  I9th  of  July,  t 
clesiastics  presented  by  t 
vemment  Fernando  Caicedc 
bishop  of  Bogota  ;  Ramon 
cio  Mendes,  archbishop  of 
cas.  and  Jose  Maria  Estev 
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abop  o(  Santamarta  were  qualified 
ia  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of 
the  public  fiinctionaries  and  cler- 
gfp  tlie  oaths  being  administered 
by  Sr.  Restrepoi  the  secretary  of 
stste  fiir  the  interior*  So  entirely 
unhoped  for  was  this  favourable 
result  of  the  negotiations  with  Lico 
XII.9  that  passports  had  already 
been  g;ranted  to  Tejada,  it  being 
ooosidered  by  the  government 
wh(^y  useless  that  he  should  con- 
tmoe  any  longer  in  Italy, 

Eaiiy  in  August,  a  law  passed 
congress  for  reducing  the  effective 
feree  of  Che  standing  army,  in  gar- 
liBon  in  difierent  parts  of  the  re- 
public, to  0,980  men,  to  be  distri. 
bated  as  couTenience  and  the  pub. 
lie  good  might  require,  the  execu- 
tin  being  authorized  to  make  fur- 
tber  reductions,  when  compatible 
with  the  security  of  the  state. 
TUs  measure  was  called  for,  as 
veU  by  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
Bttts  of  the  nation,  as  by  the  ma- 
ttfcst  ineonvenience  and  danger 
to  liberty,  of  keeping  under  arms 
«>  large  a  military  force,  when 
there  was  so  little  cause  to  appro- 
hend  say  thiag  from   foreign  in* 


Tbreateoing  as  the  aspect  of 
4iBgs  had  been  thus  far,  they 
^tie  desliiied  to  approach  yet 
BKwe  nearly  to  a  ftarfiil  consumma. 
^  bsfere  Bolivar  reached  Bogo. 
^  la  the  first  place,  a  new  se- 
Hes  of  ihsorders  and  convulsions 
^^coned  unexpectedly  (h  Guaya* 


quil,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  republic,  which  generals  Flo- 
res  and  Perez,  both  of 'them  repu- 
ted friendly  to  Bolivar,  were  ac- 
cused of  contributing  to  produce. 
Flores,  who  held  the  post  of  com- 
mandant general,  was  charged  by 
Larrea,  intendant  of  the  Equador, 
with  participating  in  the  proceed- 
ings alluded  to ;  and  in  vindica- 
tion,  as  he  said,  of  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  adopted  the  ques« 
tionable  expedient  of  abandoning 
his  post,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore on  the  return  of  the  third 
division.  Perez  was  formerly  Bo- 
livar's secretary,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, and  when  the  latter  came 
from  Peru,  was  appointed  superior 
chief  of  the  south.  This  not  be- 
ing  an  office  authorized  by  law, 
the  executive  authority,  in  consi- 
deration  of  the  supposed  tranquillj. 
ty  of  the  southern  departments,  by 
orders  transmitted  in  June,  restored 
the  regular  course  of  departmental 
government,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
extraordinary  functions  of  general 
Perez.  Amid  the  confusion  of  the 
times,  the  conduct  of  this  officer 
was  such,  whether  innocently  or 
otherwise  we  will  not  say,  as  to 
augment  the  public  disorders.  Pre- 
tending to  believe  tha:t  Guayaquil 
intended  to  join  Peru,  he  caused 
Flores  to  march  against  the  city, 
contrary  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  general  government.  But 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  con* 

templated  attack  resulted  in  no- 
27 
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thing  except  an  actjof  the  municipa- 
lity adopting  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  act  is  dated  July  25th»  and 
seta  forth  various  considerations 
as  having  induced  its  adoption, 
among  which  the  apprehension  of 
invasion  from  Perez, — the  transfer 
of  authority  to  Ovando,  who  was 
hostile  to  the  reform  party,— the 
evident  desire  of  the  government  at 
Bogota  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  wish  of  Guayaquil  for 
a  convention,— all  bore  a  promi- 
nent place.  ''It  having  always 
been  our  anxiety,"  they  say,  *'  to 
constitute  an  independent  state,  and 
to  be  united  with  the  other  depart- 
ments, who  also  ardently  desire  the 
same,  we  have  deemed  it  right  and 
necessary  to  declare  ourselves,  as 
we  do  declare  ourselves  from 
henceforth,  in  favor  of  the  federal 
system."  They  further  express 
their  disposition  to  concur  in  send- 
ing delegates  to  a  grand  conven- 
tion, to  be  called  pursuant  to  the 
promise  to  that  effect  solemnly  gi- 
ven  by.the  liberator.  According- 
ly they  proceeded  to  choose  Diego 
Novoa  intendanf,  and  Antonio  Eli 
zalde  commandant  general  of  the 
department ;  and  these  persons 
immediately  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  official 
duties. 

Again,  on  the  10th  of  September 
another  revolution  was  attempted 
at  Guayaquil  headed  by  Jose  Ar- 
rieta,  one  of  the  leading  officers  of 


the  third  division,  who  endi 
to  make  a  party  in  favour  e 
Peru.  He  liberated  the  p 
seized  upon  the  artillery, 
roanded  the  deposition  of  1 
but  the  latter,  being  firmly 
ed  by  Novoa  and  the  muni 
and  al84)  by  the  battalion  A3 
succeeded  in  completely 
the  disturbance.  In  the  ai 
fusion  of  various  parties  wl 
tracted  Guayaquil,  it 
sible  to  be  certain  who 
in  purpose  and  who  dishoi 
the  republican  party  at 
could  not  but  suspect  til 
hand,  to  which  otiier  noi 
had  seemed  to  point;  s 
zalde  himself  openly  < 
for  the  Liberator. 
•  The  course  that  events 
king,  still  further  appean 
the  altered  conduct  of  the 
vision.  In  April,  not  five 
before,  the  soldiers  of  tlus 
had  exhibited  every  symptc 
termiued  hostility  towards 
founded  upon  a  belief  that 
aiming  at  absolute  power* 
tone  was  totally  changed  in 
The  several  corps  each  m 
an  humble,  we  might  juati] 
humiliiiting  memorial  to  ! 
expressing  their  contritioa  1 
share  of  the  revolution  of  < 
26th,  and  the  subsequent 
larities ;  and  excusing  the 
in  some  way  pertinent  to 
of  conduct  they  had  reap 
pursued.  T^  It  is  amusing  h 
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vpoa  their  different  excuses.     The 
battalion  of  Caraccas  alleged  that 
tfaej  hmA  no  heart  in  the  business, 
and  were  driven  into  it  by  the  other 
corps;  which  was  partly  true,  sa- 
ving  that  the  battalion  did  not  re- 
fiat  their  comrades  so  stoutly,  nor 
repeat  00  soon,  as  they  should  have 
done,  if  sincerely  opposed  to  their 
piao.      The  battalion  rifles  seem- 
ad  to  think  they  had  atoned  for 
their  offence,  by  having  ventured 
to  arrest  Bustamante,  the  actual 
head  ef  the  division.     The  hussars 
protested  that  they  had  taken  no 
part  whatever  in  the  Peruvian  re. 
volution.   The  battalioh  Ayacucho, 
who  had  no  such  apology  to  offer, 
cooteated  themselves  with  protes. 
tatioQS  of  their   profound  repen. 
tance,  and  their  determination  to 
atone  for  what  they  had  done,  by 
fiitiue  servility  proportioned  to  the 
Bagnitude  of  their  past  delinquen- 
cy.    "  Deign,"  said  they  to  gene- 
III  Flores,  "  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
•eotiments  with  which  we  render 
'     the  most  profound  homage  of  love 
and  respect  to  the  Liberator,  to 
whom  we  tender  from  henceforth 
our  strength,  our  swords,  and  our 
t^carta;  and  for  whom  we  declare 
oorselves,  in  whatever  contingency 
^exalted  reputation  may  be  in- 
volved, in   the  course  of  circum- 
^^cea,  through  the  machinations 
o^a  faction  animated  by  the  hope 
of  rengeance,  by  ambition,  and  by 
[      WJonmce."     And  again :    "  It  is 
^  voice  of  Bolivar  which  we  feel 


bound  by  interest  and  gratitude, 
blindly  to  obey;  since,  whatever  may 
be  the  commands  that  emanate 
from  him,  we  are  sure  they  will  be 
just  and  beneficent,  and  such  as  re- 
quire a  dutiful  submission."  And 
to  crown  the  example  of  servility, 
general  Flores,  in  transmitting  the 
memorials  to  Bolivar,  assured  him 
that  '^  the  corps  of  the  south  stood 
ready  to  make  any, the  most  costly 
sacrifices"  in  his  service ;  and  that 
''  the  Liberator  might  count  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  up- 
on the  hearts  and  swords  of  thou- 
sands  of  brave  men,  signalized  in 
past  dangers,  and  who  now  consem 
crated  themselves  to  the  creator  of 
three  rejmblicsy  the  incomparable 
Bolivar."  In  short,  the  third  divi- 
sion  declared,  as  strongly  as  lan- 
guage can  convey  the  meaning  of 
man,  their  devotion  to  Bolivar  indi. 
vidually  and  personally,  without  any 
reference  to  the  government  or  the 
constitution;  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
for  aught  they  knew,  he  was  mere- 
ly president  elect,  but  without  any 
legal  authority,  other  than  as  a  ge- 
neral officer.  What  more  could 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  have  asked  from 
the  armies  of  Gaul  or  of  Italy, 
whom  they  had  attached  to  their  own 
names  by  a  long  series  of  splendid 
victories  ?  and  what  more  can  Boli- 
var  ask,  if  he  is  treading  in  their 
footsteps  ? 

The  proceedings  in  the  central 
departments,  at  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  an  actual  conflict  of 
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authority  between  Bolivar  and  the 
regular  constitutional  magietratea 
and  officers.  Revenge  notified  the 
secretary  of  war,  under  date  of  Ju- 
ly  25th,  that  the  squadrons  of  horse 
grenadiers  and  hussars,  of  Magda- 
lene, would  be  moved  on  to  the  val. 
leys  of  Ctienta,  |>artly  as  an  escort 
for  Bolivar,  and  partly  to  dimini^ 
the  number  of  troops  assembled  in 
Cartajena.  The  vice  president 
immediately  caused  Revenge  to  be 
informed,  that  the  departments  of 
Boyaca  and  Cundinamarca  could  as 
ill  afford  such  an  addition  to  their 
expenses,  as  Magdalene,  and  of 
course  objected  to  the  movement. 
Nevertheless,  Urdaneta  marched 
his  cavalry  to  Pamplona,  protesting 
to  the  intendant  of  Bo3raca,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  inter- 
fering  with  the  legal  functions  of 
the  departmental  authorities,  civil 
or  military ;  and  asking  only  the 
usual  supplies.  Information  of  these 
movements  was  promptly  conmiu. 
nicated  to  congress,  by  Santander, 
who  described  the  troops  as  occu- 
pying  the  departments  of  Magdale- 
na  and  Boyaca,  independent  of  the 
national  government,  and  by  orders 
from  the  Liberator  alone;  whopos- 
sessed,  and  could  possess,  no  legal 
authority  there,  until  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  office  according  to  the 
constitution. 

Contemporaneously  with  these 
movements,  the  executive  received 
a  note  from  Revenge,  in  reply  to 
the  communication  covering  the 


decree  for  die  re-establisii 
public  order.  The  eecit 
neral  vindicated  the  proc— 
Bolivar  in  the  north  eastera 
ments  ;  saying  that  the 
councils,  objected  to  by  Sm 
had  long  since  ceased  to  esi 
the  restraints  upon  the  p 
aimed  to  repress  its  lieenlii 
not  to  impair  its  freedoai ; 
the  financial  measures  of  tl 
ator  were  exacted  •  bj  as 
He  complained,  also,  of  fk 
rious  suspicions  of  BolmM 
the  decree  and  acGonqMOTJ 
implied  ;  and  intimated  fei 
tion  of  submitting  m  mm 
congress,  in  justifieatini 
measures  adopted  for  tna^ 
Venezuela. 

But  a  paper,  much  m 
portant  than  this,  was  die  i 
addressed  by  Bolivar  to  tke 
upon  his  arrival  at  CSeel 
24th  of  August,  in  his  wv 
gota.  There  he  reeeired 
cree  of  August  8th,  for  r 
the  army  ;  and  by  the 
rier,  despatches 
the  new  insurrection  at  Get 
The  message  elaborately  i 
his  belief  in  the  pemicioai 
quences  of  reducing  the  I 
the  present  conjuncture,  wl 
said,  decidedly  deman^^d 
crease.  He  protested  age 
measure  jn  the  strongest 
and  urged  upon  congre«  i 
cumstance  of  the  moven 
Guayaquil,  which 
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kippened  just  at  the  proper  mo- 
meat  to  show  the  inexpediency  of 
djffbftiidiii^  any  of  the  troops.    One 
passage  deserves  to  be  translated, 
as   ahowingy    unequivocally,    that 
neither  in  Venezuela,   nor  in  the 
south,  have  the  honest  friends  of 
the  federal  system  any  ground  to 
^pe  for  aid  from  Bolivar.     He  as* 
cnbed  the  insurrection  to  the  third 
dinsioo,  who,  aAer  passing  through 
Tahoufl  acta  of  insubordination,  had 
ended  with  favouring  a  vote   for 
prodaiasing  the  federal  system,  got 
up  by  a  cabal,  who  had  sought, 
during  the  past  year,  to  give  that 
form  to  the  government.     *  These 
men,^  he  said,  *  I  succeeded  in  re* 
Mndmng^  acquainting  them  through 
my  secretary,    and,  by  the   pro- 
ject of  a  fundamental  law,  where- 
with I  Mtisfied  the  request  of  Boli- 
via, that  my  decision  was,  for  a 
ceotrai  government,  better  adapted 
to  oar  necessities.     The  federa- 
tioo,  which  is  now  proclaimed,   is 
only  a  step  leading  to  the  traitor- 
ous object  of  those  who  invaded 
the  aouthem  departments."      He 
commented,  also,  with  great  seve- 
rity,  upon  the  proceedings  at  Bo- 
gota,  not    concealing  his   doubts 
whether  the  representatives  of  the 
people  would  find  it  practicable  to 
tssemble,  and  deliberate  in  peace. 
The  reply  of  congress  was  brief, 
and  without  entering  into  the  rea- 
sons of  the  measure  ;  but   urging 
his  speedy  appearance  at  the  seat 
of  government. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 


Colombia  during  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  assembling  of  congress, 
and  the  arrival  of  Bolivar  at  Bogo- 
ta, in  obedience  to  the  vote  of  con- 
gress refusing  to  accept  his  renun- 
ciation of  office.  He  made  his  en- 
try into  the  capitol  on  the  10th  of 
September.  About  a  league  from 
the  city  he  was  met  by  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  department, 
addressed  the  Liberator  in  terms 
expressive  of  the  hopes  they  en- 
tertained that  the  event  would 
be  the  prelude  to  a  re-establish- 
ment of  harmony  among  the  difl 
fering  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  to  the  republic.  The 
Liberator  in  reply,  declared  his  sin- 
cere intention  to  dedicate  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  and  his  hopes 
that  he  might  contribute  to  restore 
tranquillity,  and  to  fasten  anew  the 
ties  of  union,  which  unhappy  dis- 
sensions had  well  nigh  rent  asun- 
der. Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation  from  congress, 
who  informed  him  that  body  was 
now  assembled,  and  ready  to  attend 
to  his  installation  as  president. 
Accompanied  by  the  authorities 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, he  proceeded  to  the  church 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  copgress 
had  assembled,  and  took  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution, aAer  which  he  pronoun- 
ced an  address  of  the  following 
tenor  : 


^0 
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«<When  I  first  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  presidency,  I  promis- 
ed  to  support  the  constitution  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  that  is,  as  a 
soldier. — Pledged  to  the  war  of  in- 
dependence,  I  marched  to  the 
south,  and  effected  the  liberty  of 
all  that  territory  which  was  under 
the  Spanish  dominion.  The  re- 
public  was  made  entire.  Peru  call- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  Colom- 
bian army,  and  confided  its  desti- 
nies to  my  hands ;  she  named  me 
dictator.  I  triumphed  completely 
over  her  enemies ;  and  under  the 
shade  of  the  liberating  Colombian 
flag,  two  sister  republics  were 
bom,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Discord 
divided  Colombians.  The  north 
struggled  to  break  the  fundamental 
laws.  Fratricidal  cannon  were 
thundering.  I  flew  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  by  a  single  decree  re- 
established peace  and  union.  Pub. 
lie  order  and  tranquilhty  were  af- 
terwards restored.  The  congress 
heard  the  general  cry  of  the  na- 
tion, imperiously  demanding  reform. 
The  grand  convention  was  sum- 
moned,  and  by  this  means  con- 
gress has  saved  the  republic.  The 
actual  situation  of  Colombia  now 
merits  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress, which  must,  in  its  wisdom, 
weigh  the  measures  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  give  or  deny  to  them 
its  approbation.  The  secretary 
general  will  present  the  memorial. 
In  spite  of  the  dismemberment  with 
which    the     republic    has     been 


threatened,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
anarch ial  condition  of  the  south  of 
Colombia,  1  hope  and  even  promise 

the  congress  to  deliver  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  grand  convention, 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  fsek  and 

UNITED." 

AAer  the  ceremony  of  taking  the 
oaths  of  qualiticalion  was  comple- 
ted, the  Liberator- president  pro- 
ceeded to  the  government  house, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  vice- 
presic'ent,  the  judiciary,  and  other 
executive  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  addressed  by  the  vice- 
president  as  tollows : 

^'  After  all  the  demonstrations  of 
love,  respect  and  confidence,  shown 
to  you  by  the  people,  I,  who  am 
also  a  member  of  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  must  con- 
fine myself  to  expressing  to  you 
our  gratification  in  seeing  you  re- 
stored to  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
and  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority  which  the  nation  has  con- 
ferred on  you.  What  other  wishes 
can  be  ours  than  those  which 
flow  from  hearts  that  love  their 
country,  arc  faithful  to  its  institu- 
tions,  anxious  for  its  stability,  and 
interested  in  your  glory  ?  Tl^ey 
are,  assuredly,  none  other  than  to 
see  the  Republic  again  united  un- 
der your  authority,  the  parties 
which  have  distracted  it  destroyed, 
public  quiet  re-established,  the 
rights  of  the  people  secured,  and 
the  laws,  liberty,  equality,  and 
your  transcendant  reputation,  tri- 
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umphant.     Should  this  be  the  re- 
sult of  your  efforts  in  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  national  authority, 
which  we   all  expect  with   perfect 
confidence,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
republic  and   the    troubles    which 
have  afflicted  your  mind,  as  well 
as  ours,  will  but  have  served  as  a 
crucible  to  purify  our  love  for  li- 
berty, and  for  what  renders  us  de- 
serving of  it,   for  the  power  and 
stability  of  Colombia,  and  for  your- 
self.     We   will    spare   no  efforts 
that  may  contribute  to  the  tranquil, 
hty  and  happiness  of  Colombia,  and 
to  the  glory  of  our  government." 
FinaUy,  to  complete  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  occasion,  the  foreign 
agents  and  charges  were  presented 
to  the  Liberator  on  the   I3th,  and 
made  suitable  addresses  of  congra- 
tulation. 

BohVar  was  become,  then,  con- 
stitutional president  of  Colombia  ; 
and  had  taken  the  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  constitution,   a  step  which 
there   is   much  reason  to  fear  he 
would  not  have  taken,  had  he  not 
been  fully  convinced,  by  the  events 
of  ihe  last  spring  and  summer,  that 
the  whole  nation,  save  a  few  mili- 
tary chie/s,  were  determined,  cost 
what  sacrifices  it  would,  to  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  their  country  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  loud  indigna- 
^OQ  expressed  by  so  many  persons 
at  the  alleged  designs  of  Bolivar, 
b^  had  never,  thus  far,  uttered  any 
'leoial  of  the  projects  imputed  to 


him  :  he  had  never  disclaimed^ 
he  did  not  now  disclaim,  the  inteO' 
tion  of  forcing  the  Bolivian  code 
upon  Colombia.  He  continued) 
therefore,  of  necessity,  an  object 
of  suspicion  ;  but,  in  concert  with 
congress  and  his  associates  in  the 
government,  he  proceeded  to  exert 
his  efforts  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
laws,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity,  until  the  grand  con- 
vention  should  assemble.  The  de- 
cree for  calling  this  great  national 
assernbly  having  been  passed  and 
promulgated  before  he  assumed 
the  government,  he  could  not  but 
acquiesce  in  it,  although  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  act.  affording  greater 
faciluies  for  the  introduction  of  re- 
form. Doubtful  as  the  expediency 
of  this  measure  seems  to  us,  yet, 
perhaps  in  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of 
their  country,  avoided  a  worse  evil, 
by  consenting  to  all  that  the  honest 
reformers  in  Venezuela  could  ask. 
It  remained  for  them  to  fill  the  con- 
vention with  men  of  experience, 
talents,  firmness,  and  tried  repub- 
licanism, who  might  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people  skilfully  as  well 
as  boldly,  and  defeat  the  plans  of 
those  who  sought  to  establish  the 
Bolivian  code,  with  its  perpetual 
dictatorship.  As  the  most  respecta- 
ble portion  of  the  Venezuelians  de- 
sired only  to  change  the  form  of 
the  government  into  a  fede- 
ral  union,  in  place  of  the  centra 
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system,  it  was  hoped  that  they, 
united  with  the  friends  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  would  at  least  con- 
stitute a  powerful  majority  in  favour 
of  a  republican  government  of  some 
kind,  and  thus  preserve  Colombia 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  a 
monarchy,  under  whatever  name 
or  pretence  the  regal  authority 
might  be  disguised. 

Congrress  having  been  convened 
by  Santander,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  administering  the  oaths  of  office 
to  Bolivar,  one  of  his  first .  acts, 
after  being  installed,  was  to  con* 
tinue  that  body  in  session,  in  order 
to  receive  his  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  northern  depart- 
ments, and  upon  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  republic.  Deeming  the 
state  of  Guayaquil  an  equally  urgent 
object  of  attention,  Bolivar  issued 
the  following  singular  proclama- 
tion,  the  next  day  after  his  entry 
into  Bogota. 

^'  Inhabitants  of  Guayaquil !  The 
torrent  of  civil  dissentions  has  hur- 
ried you  on  to  your  present  unhap- 
py  condition.  You  are  the  victims 
of  the  lot  which  you  should  have 
sought  to  shun  at  all  hazards.  You 
are  not  culpable,  and  no  people 
ever  is,  because  the  people  desire 


erroneous  or  pernicious  sen 
ordinarily  belong  only  to  the 
ers  ;  they  are  the  causes  o1 
calamities.  I  know  you,  ai 
know  me,  and  we  cannot  fa 
derstand  each  other.  Lei 
who  seek  to  mislead  you, 
then,  that  we  may  embrac 
more,  like  affectionate  b] 
under  the  shade  of  the  laor 
laws,  and  the  renown  of  Col 
*<  Government  House  ia  ] 
September  11th,  1827. 

''  BOLIV 

The  next  day,  Bolivar  r 
the  several  secretaryships 
footing  upon  which  they  tto^ 
vious  to  his  return  from  Pe 
office  of  secretary^  general 
abolished.  Thereupon,  Be 
the  late  secretary  general,  i 
ted  to  congress  an  elaboraU 
sition  of  the  proceedings  oi 
var,  in  the  north-eastern  • 
ments,  all  which  were  sane 
confirmed,  and  continued  in 
by  the  following  decree,  whu 
be  considered  as  a  sort  cf  i 
sal  'indemnity  act,  giving  t 
lemnity  of  law  to  his  ditpc 
there,  and  sheltering  himsel 
any  subsequent  imputation 
constitutional  conduct  in  tl 
half. 


only  justice,  repose,  and  liberty  ; 

Decree  continuing  in  force  the  Regulations  of  the  Liberator ^  Prent 

the  Departments  of  the  East.* 
The  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  RepuUic  of  CoUm 

Congress  assembled^ 

In  view  of  the  meroorijil  of  the  se-     charged  v^itb  the  functions  of  i 
cretar J  of  itate  and  foreign  relations,     xy  general  of   the    Liberatoi 

*  We  have  abridged  the  title  of  the  decree. 
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fJeot*  aader  date  of  the  lOtb  instantt 
^whereiu  he  gives  account  to  congress 
€^f  the  condition  of  the  departments  of 
S^nlia,  Mutuiiir,  Venezuela,  and  Uri- 
S3UCU ;  and  of  the  me'isures  taken  by 
"Kile  Libeiaior  FreMdeiit,  unHer  the  im- 
per.vtWe  iiercsMiy  of  circumstances; 
«nd  conMdeiing. 

1.  Tbdi  ihe  general  confusion  of 
'Che^e  (iepartnienis  exacted  prompt 
and  efficacious  remedies : 

t  I  bat  tbe  b^ppy  re -establishment 
<3f  ibe  peace  and  iranquillity  of  said 
^epaifments,  is  piiiicipally  owing  to 
ube  measures  adopted  by  the  Libera- 
'Cx>r  Presideut,  to  re-organize  them ; 
^od  the  pie»ervdtion  ol  blessings  so 
^Teciou%  IS  the  first  duty  of  congress: 

S.  That  »ii0lf-ient  time  has  not 
^Itpned,  to  be  enabled  to  judge  by 
€J)eir  effect^  whether  these  regulations 
^ccompif^h  all  the  objects  of  public 
«atiUt>«  which  the  (jberaior  r resident 
proposed  to  himself  in^diciating  them: 

J>0  Ot.CR££, 

Akt  The  measures  taken  by  the 
X^iheratorPreMdent  in  the  depaiiments 
^>r  Sulia,  Matin  in,  Venezuela,  and 
tJniiocu,  and  which  are  still  in  force, 
»hall  comimie  to  be  obseived  at  the 
fli  creiioo  of  the  executive  power  ; 
wbidi  roav  modify,  and  gradually  re- 
^^ablisb  legal  order,  conformably  to 
the  decree  of  the  *  9th  of  June  last,  in 

«kele«>r  iBvpart,  according  is  may  be 
deemed  convenient,  in  reference  to 

existing  circumstances. 
Uaed  at  Bogota,  ideptember  24tfa, 

U17. 

Soon  aAerwurds,  the  extraordi: 
Bary  seasioo  of  congreas  termina- 
^)  urithoiit  passiog  any  other  laws, 
^bich  it  is  very  material  to  our 
plio  to  mention.  Colombia  con. 
tinued  to  all  appearance  tranquil, 
d'>WB  to  the  close  of  the  year. 
^'dez  bad  published  a  very  pacific 
proclamation  in  Venezuela,  exhort- 
^  all  persons  to  maintain  unity 


and  good  order,  and  patiently  await 

the  meeting  of  th«  convention.  No 

political  event  of  any  moment  oc« 

curred  in  the  departments  under 

his  command,  unless  the  arbitmry 

banishment  of  Rafael  DominguesC 

be  considered  such  an  one.    This 

person  had  distinguished  himself  as 

editor  of  the  Colibri  newspaper  U| 

Caraccas,  by  the  freedom  of  his  re* 

marks  on  the  proceedings  of  the 

government;  which,  as  too  frequent* 

ly  happens,  tended  rather  to  ezas* 

perale  party  animosity,  than  pro* 

mote  any  useful  purpose.    BoUvaTf 

on  the  other  hand,  anxious  perhaps 

to  annihilate  the  disgraceful  public 

cations  issued   from  the  press  of 

Cartajena,    Caraccas,    and   other 

places,  previous  to  his  leaving  the 

northern  departments,  directed  the 

intendants  of  the  departments,  to 

cause  to  be  collected  and  bumf, 

all  papers,  which  appeared  during 

the  late  period  of  public  excitement, 

in  which  individuals  were  assailed; 

that  everythingcalculated  toawakeo 

acrimonious  feelings  mig'bt  be  bu* 

ried  in  forget  fulness,  and  the  de* 

cree  of  amnesty  and  oblivion  pass* 

ed  by  congress,  be  carried  into  fuH 

effect,     ^e  have  nothing  else  to 

record,    except    the    earthquake^ 

which  happened   at  Bogota,  N^ 

vember  15th,  and  produced  very 

extensive    and    serious   injury  to 

public   buildings,   and   many  pri. 

vale    dwellings  ;    the  whole   loss 

being  estimated    at  several    mil* 

lions. 
28 
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All  men  seemed  disposed  to  hope 
for  the  best  from  ^Bolivar's  future 
conduct.  They,  who  had  been  his 
firmest  adversaries,  began  to  form 
a  new  series  of  expectations.  It 
was  perfectly  plain,  and  had  been 
for  nine  months  past,  that  if  Bolivar 
would  but  decidedly  express  his 
adherence  to  the  constitution,  every 
vestige  of  opposition  would  dis- 
appear  instantly.  He  held  the 
means  of  peace  or  war  in  his 
hands. 

'  This  justly  celebrated  man  had 
once  been  the  idol  of  the  sternest 
republicans,  proud  to  have  him  as 
their  head  and  their  champion  ;  and 
they  heartily  wished  his  glory  might 
again  be  the  most  brilliant  orna- 
ment of  Colombia.  They  were 
far  from  admitting  that  his  fame 
had  reached  its  climax,  and  that 
there  remained  no  additional  lau- 
rels for  him  to  gather.  They  con- 
ceived that  a  noble  field  was  now 
opened  for  him,  by  entering  which, 
he  might  encircle  his  name  with  a 
purer  splendour  than  it  had  ever 
yet  worn.  This  hew  path  to  fame 
Consisted  in  his  obtaining  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  no  less  a  person 
than  the  great  hero  of  the  south 
himself,  the  founder  of  three  na- 
tions  ;  the  man  of  his  age.  Boli- 
tar  bad  triumphed  over  every 
thiog,  even  dishonour  itself;  bul 


it  remained  for  him  to  trium] 
himself — his  own  ambitioi 
sions,  and  his  own  pernicio 
jects  ;  to  triumph  over  the 
cation  of  his  prosperity,  his 
and  the  dazzling  splendour 
own  glory.  This  was  a  t 
which  freemen  would  deen 
honour  for  liolivar  to  achie^ 
had  created  tl.ree  great  re 
by  the  impulse  of  his  genii 
the  power  of  his  armed  right 
and  it  only  remained  for  hi 
he  should  bend  his  genim  I 
courage  to  the  empire  of  tl 
the  only  empire  corresponfi 
his  pre-eminent  services ;  ^ 
the  head  of  the  nation  be 
condescend  to  be  the  firal 
of  the  constitution,  proceedi 
by  step  in  the  course  itpirew 
that  he  should  free  himself 
servile  and  selfish  adviser 
sought  to  make  his  elevatieo 
prcme  power  the  means  of  | 
ing  their  own  ambition,  ^ui( 
to  his  private  counsel  none  b 
men  as  Mendoza,  Sanfnnde 
blette,  Castillo,  Reitrepo, 
ra,  and  other  tried  friends  c 
country  :  and  doing  all  tl 
would  establish  the  libertiei 
lombia  on  a  foundation  of  ad 
which  the  lapse  of  years  oo 
shake. 
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h  the  new  states  of  South  Ame- 
ika,  revolution  succeeds  to  re  vol  u-, 
tioD  with  hasty    steps  ;    and   the 
history  of  each  year  afforda  some 
linking  example  of  national  vicis- 
situde,  as  complete  as  unexpected. 
One    ephemeral    government   fol- 
loirs  a/ler  another,  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  strange  rapidity,  like  the 
waves  chasing  each  other   along 
over  the  face  of  the  sea,  the  fore- 
DMMisoon  lost  in  those  which  hurry 
on  behind  it.      Constitutions   are 
iiiade,   sworn    to,    and    annulled, 
seemingly,  with  greater  levity,  than 
''^j  in  the  sober  progress  of  affairs 
^  the  United  States,  should  think 


it  decorous  to  make  and  repeal  an 
ordinary  law.  The  recent  revolu. 
tion  in  Peru,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  this ;  for,  of  the  bloodless 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  south,  none,  perhaps,  has  been 
more  memorable,  whether  for  its 
extraordinary  suddenness,  for  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  and  the 
consequences  which  have  ensued, 
or  the  influence  it  has  exercised, 
and  is  likely  to  exercise,  upon  con- 
temporary events  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

Our  history  of  the  year  1826, 
leA  Peru  in  the  month  of  Septem. 
bex,  when  Bolivar  departed  for  Co- 
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lombia.  His  long  delay,  afler  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Paez,  was  a  subject 
of  mystery,  and  afterwards  of  sus- 
picion ;  but  was  at  last  too  clearly 
disclosed.  The  surrender  of  the 
fortresses  of  Callao,  by  effecting 
the  liberation  of  Peru  from  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Spanish  armies  and 
influence,  had  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  Bolivar  and  his 
Colombian  troops  had  marched  to 
Peru.  The  continuance  of  the 
auxiliary  antiy  in  the  country,  was 
an  intolerable  expense  ;  and  for 
no  proper  object,  which  the  Peru- 
Tians  could  discern.  But  that  of 
Bolivar  himself  was  yet  more  inex- 
pUcable.  By  one  plausible  pre- 
text and  another,  he  contrived  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  a  regular 
congress  in  1826,  and  thus  retain, 
ed  the  supreme  authority,  although 
without  any  vote  of  the  nation,  or 
of  any  body  of  persons  entitled  to 
speak  the  voice  of  the  nation.  For 
if  the  delegates  of  1826  were  not 
legally  a  congress,  they  were  not 
legally  any  thing  ;  and  of  course, 
their  vote,  continuing  Bolivar  in 
power,  merely  carried  the  sem- 
blance of  authority,  but  possessed 
none  of  its  substance.  Hence  the 
growing  jealousy  of  Bolivar  in 
Peru,  gave  rise  to  conspiracies, 
Which  enabled  him  to  strengthen 
his  power,  by  banishing  some  of 
the  firmest  republicans  ;  and  thus 
Peru  lost,  for  a  time,  the  services 
of  Luna  Pizarro,  Nicochea,    and 


others  of  her  patriots.  Bi 
carried  abroad  with  then 
an  idea  of  his  intentions,  ; 
tributed  to  till  Chile,  ai 
provinces  of  La  Plata,  with 
which,  being  out  of  the  n 
his  power,  they  scrupled  no 
to  express.  And,  whate^ 
willingness  the  Peruvians 
have  felt  to  distrust  the  ii 
of  his  views  ;  whatever 
tance  to  accuse  him  of  ain 
tyranny,  their  gratitude  i 
eminent  services  might  insp 
last  acts  in  Peru,  led  them  o 
native. 

Long  before  he  quitted  Li 
Guayaquil,  he  well  knew  tk 
war  threatened  to  stain  tlN 
of  the  A  pure,  and  that  noth 
his  unaccountable  absence 
sioned  the  danger.  But  he 
leave  it  long  uncertain  fo 
object  he  remained.  It  m 
dent  he  wished  to  perpett 
power  over  Peru,  and  after 
ing  the  Bolivian  code  up 
people,  to  unite  Colombia,  : 
two  Perus  under  his  authc 
president  for  life.  Ever  ai 
it  was  given  out  that  he  wa& 
point  of  departing  ;  and  the 
deputations  were  got  up  by 
herents,  to  entreat  him  to 
for  the  sake  of  Peru,  and  m 
his  own  wishes  in  her  bel 
retaining  the  power  which  '. 
anxious  to  resign. .  These 
were  kept  in  play  until 
completed    his    arrangeme 
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flfltabliahing  his  dictatorship,  as  he 
confidently  believed,  in  Bolivia, 
FerUj  and  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  Colombia,  which  Leoca- 
3io  Cruzman  was  despatched  to  re- 
TolotioDize.  We  have  adverted  to 
the  machinery  by  which  the  latter 
object  was  efiected ;  and  it  was 
not  long  aAer  this  was  done,  ere 
Bolivar  set  out  for  Venezuela, 
which  he  designed  for  the  next 
scene  of  his  operations.  Our  first 
InianieaB  now  is  to  show  how  his 
objeei  was  effected  in  Peru. 

On  hie  dqmrtare  he  committed 
his  usurped  authority  to  a  council 
ofgoTemment,  consisting  of  gene- 
nl  Andres  Santa  Cruz    as   presi- 
dent,  D.  Jose  de  Larrea  y  Loredo, 
BttwtgKw  of  the  treasury,  D.  Tomas 
Heies,  minister  of  war  and  marine, 
tnd  D.  Joee  Maria  de  Pando,   mi- 
nister of  state.     The   Colombian 
lloope     garrisoned    the  towns  of 
Peniy  many  of  whose  troops  had 
been  transported  to  the  isthmus, 
80  as  to  leave  the  country  in  the 
kands  of  Bolivar's  generals,  Lara 
tad  Sands,  and  of  the  army  under 
their  eonunand.     The  government 
was  therefore  a  mihtary  despotism, 
in  the   puve  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  a  military   despotism  of  the 
worst  kind,  because  administered 
by  the  subaltern  officers  of  a  suc- 
ossifal  'general,  responsible   only 
to  bin  for  their  acts,  and  sustained 
by  an   inipoeing  standing  army ; 
the  general,  his  officers,  and  his 
troops,  being  all  foreigners,   and 


governing  the  country  as  conquer- 
ors. The  business  of  the  council 
of  government  was  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  the  Bohvian  cons  itu- 
tion  in  Peru,  and  the  election  of 
Bolivar  himself  as  perpetual  presi- 
dent or  dictator  for  hfe.  The 
means  by  whicii  they  accomplished 
their  task  appear  in  a  memorable 
coliectiun  of  documents  printed  in 
Lima,  at  "  the  press  of  liberty,"  in 
December  1826,  in  all  tite  luxury 
of  typography,  entitled  '*  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Peruvian  Republic." 
It  is  an  everlasting  monument  of 
the  laborious  eiforts  of  Bolivar  to 
give  to  his  usurpation  the  colour  of 
legal  title  by  free  election,  publish- 
ed under  the  hand  of  himself  and 
his  creatures,  and  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  an  authoritative  de- 
velopement  of  his  views. 

When  the  deputies  of  the  con- 
gress of  1826  assembled,  it  is 
known  to  our  readers,  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  members  subscribed  a 
representation,  declaring  that  body 
to  be  dissolved;  or  rather  declaring 
it  to  be  impossible  it  should  ever,  be 
legally  organized.  The  fiAy-two 
delegates  who  subscribed  the  in- 
istrument,  were,  induced,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  promises,  to 
sign  the  evidence  of  their  own  in- 
competency ;  the  whole  pVocedure 
being  a  device  to  prevent  the  or- 
ganization of  a  body,  which,  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe,  would 
speak  out  boldly  concerning  the 
poUtical  condition  of  the  country. 
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The  object  was  effected  by  the  pre- 
text, that  eighteen  of  the  deputies 
had  received  from  their  coostifu- 
ents  full  authority  to  deliberate  on 
public  affairs,  when  the  decn  e  for 
convoking  the  congress  referred  on- 
ly to  specific  subjects.  For  this  rea- 
son, their  election  was  declared  to 
be  void.    There  remained  in  Lima 
but  fifty-two  deputies,  whose  in- 
structions  were  sufficiently  limited 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Liberator. 
Now  seventy  delegates  being  re- 
quisite to  constitute  a  quorum  of 
two  thirds  of  the  persons  elected, 
it  followed,  that  when  eighteen  or 
twenty  were  decreed  to  have  been 
nnlawfiUly  elected,  the  rest  would 
be  insufficient  to  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  busthess. 
The  regular  course  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  been,  for  these  fifty- 
two  to  meet,-  organize  the  body 
provisionally,  and  take  measures 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  part, 
or  all  of  the  thirty-five  absent  dele- 
gates;   which    they  might  easily 
have  done.     Instead  of  this,  which 
would  not  have  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  Bolivar,  they  were  indu- 
ced to  subscribe  a  declaration  of 
political  suicide. 

This  servile  instrument  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, and  dated,  I^ma,  April  21st, 
1820^  It  begins  by  discoursing  in 
good  set  phrases  upon  the  topic, 
which  then  pervaded  all  the  public 
acts  of  Bolivar,  as  it  has  of  every 
other  aqiirant  after  supreme  power 


before  him;  namely,  that  the  | 

ry  and   surest  safeguard   o 

rights  of  man,  is  general  e^ 

under  the  law,  while  a  stron 

sustains  ita  integrity,  beneath 

potent  sway,  the  institutions* 

country    flourish    in    tranqa 

while  peace,  prosperity  and 

dance  Bow  from  it,  as  Orom  ma 

springing  fountain  of  health 

attain  these  blessings,  they  h 

it  was  necessary  that  social  < 

the  child  of  obedience  and  m 

should  be  protected  by  oa»*i 

pre-eminent  services  renders 

worthy  to  be  the  depositary  of 

Ji^ignty,  and  who  could  essfc 

only  to  difiuse  universal  bspp 

Rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  < 

land ;  resistance  to  the  turi 

spirit  of  innovation ; 

vility  to  a  foreign  military 

to  translate  their  meiuiiag  intc 

language,  was  the  first,  they  i 

affirmed,  the  only  duty  woAh; 

good  citizen  and  upright  ah 

of  a  civilized  community. 

this    subject    the   tranatisB 

easy  to  the  ioconvehieoee  of 

ing  a  deliberative  body  ssssi 

whose  members,  or  any  poili 

them,  had  been  invested  *  by>- 

constituents  with   authority  J 

quire  into  the  character  mmd 

sures  of  th^  government,  or' 

tempt  to  amend  its  orgaiiiii 

Its    assembling,  they  said,  ' 

produce  nothing  but  diaordei 

thus  run  counter  to  the  great 

of  a  citizen,  as  they  had  pxevi 
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stated  tt,  that  of  implicit  obedience 
to  the  existing  laws,  and  scrupu- 
lous  avoidance  of  all  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  march  of  a  pater- 
nal government.     These   conside- 
nuioos  satis  tied  them,  that  it'  a  legal 
meetiog  of  congress  could  be  had, 
it  irouJd    be   mexpedient ;  and  for 
the  reasons  belore  explained  by  us, 
the  detective  powers  of  some  of  the 
delegates,  a  legal  meeting  was  de- 
clared to  be  impossible,  if  so,  why 
then  should  the  delegates  contmue 
in  Lima,  to  lose  their  time,  become 
involved   in  perplexing  questions, 
aod  by  embarrassing  the  operations . 
of  the  administration,  paralize  the 
noble  plans   and  beneficent  views 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  Peru  ? 

Having  thus  reached,  by  means 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  the  con- 
elusion,  that  thev  should  do  much 
harm,  and  no  good,  by  remaining 
at  Lima,  the  government  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  seemed 
appointed  by  Providence  to  fulfil 
the  happy  destinies  of  Peru;  tbe  de- 
legates conceived  that  they  should 
best  correspond  to  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  by  coitinuing  that  extraor- 
dinary power  which  the  constuuent 
Cong  ess  deposited  in  his  beneficent 
hands  ;    that    power  which  he  ac- 
cepted with  repugnance,  which  he 
had  exercised  with  wonderful  mo- 
deration, and  which  his  own  glory 
Would  cause    him  to  resign  with 
sablime  disinterestedness.  Certain- 
ly  be  would  resign  it ;  but  this  he 
could  not  do,  until  the  time  when. 


peace  being  deeply  rooted  in  the 
land,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
public  good  firmly  established 
through  the  empire  of  the  law,  and 
the  citizen  who  should  succeed  in 
directing  the  ship  of  state,  indica- 
ted by  the  express  and  unanimous 
vote  of  the  nation,  he  should  have 
discharged  the  obligation  which  he 
voluntarily  assumed  on  accepting 
his  trust,  by  solemnly  promising  not 
to  abandon  the  country,  so  long  as 
his  presence  was  demanded  for  its 
independence,  its  internal  freedom, 
and  the  political  organization  of  the 
republic.  This  period  had  not  yet 
arrived.  They  were  not  ignorant 
how  insupportable  was  the  exercise 
of  such  extraordinary  power  to  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  Libera- 
tor's feelings.  But  he  should  re- 
fleet,  that  honour  was  attainable 
not  on  the  field  of  battle  alone ;  for 
glory  equally  durable,  arose  from 
the  sacrifice  of  repose,  and  of  our 
dearest  affections,  when  consecra- 
ted to  the  establishment  of  our 
country's  prosperity.  The  repub- 
lic demanded  this  sacrifice  of  Boh- 
v<ir;  ant  would  not  permit  his 
abandonment  of  her,  because  the 
permanence  of  his  present  power 
was  the  first  interest  of  Peru.  And 
they  obscurely  intimate,  ip  a  clause 
which  probably  they  did  not  fully 
comprehend  themselves,  but  to 
which  subsequent  events  imparted 
a  terrible  significance,  that  nothing 
less  could  secure  the  public  peace, 
than  the  elevation  of  Bolivar,  not  as 
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constitutional  president,  but  under 
■ooie  other  mysterious  qualifica- 
tion, to  supreme  authority  in  both 
Colombia  and  Peru.  . 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  this  singular 
address.  It  concludes,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  by  suspend. 
in^  the  convocation  of  the  congress 
to  the  c  »mirig  year ;  by  recom- 
mending to  the  government  to  con» 
suit  the  provinces  in  the  mean  time, 
as  to  the  form  of  constitution  which 
they  severally  desire ;  and  to  pro- 
cure from  them  a  nomination  of  the 
citizen  who  shall  exercise  the  su- 
preme authority. 

Following  the  address,  there  is  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, submitting  it,  on  account  of 
the  grave  nature  of  its  contents, 
to  Bolivar  himself;  who  immedi- 
ately returned  it,  with  a  comniuni- 
catiun  as  singular  as  the  address, 
whose  object,  he  said,  he  entirely 
approved.  iNothing  was  more  con- 
formable to  popular  doctrines,  than 
to  consult  the  nation  in  the  mass, 
upon  those  two  capital  points 
whereon  states  are  founded,  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  the  supreme 
magistracy.  Select  bodies  were 
liable  to  errors,  or  corruption  ;  but 
not  so  the  people,  who  possessed 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  know, 
ledge  of  their  own  interests,  and 
the  measure  of  their  independence. 
Their  judgment  was  for  this  rea- 
mm  pure,  and  their  will  strong; 
and  eonseqaently,  they  could  nei^ 
Hier  be  corrupted  nor  intimidated. 


For  these  considerations,  BoUva^ 
said,  he  highly  approved  thc^ 
plan  of  the  'fifly-twe  delegatess?" 
of  referring  to  tlie  people  them*-* 
selves,  the  legitimate  source  0^4 
power,  to  decide  upon  the  eonsti-i 
tution  of  Peru  ;  for  he  had  irrefre- j 
gable  proof  of  their  perspicacitj  i 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment; 
therefore  always  preferred 
opinions  to  those  of  the  wise, 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  peo— < 
pie,  it  was  proper  they  should  bc^ 
consulted  through  their  immediate: 
representatives,  the  electoral  col-S 
leges  of  the  provinces.  And  how..^ 
ever  anxious  he  might  be  to  returua 
to  Colombia,  which  demanded  hi^i 
presence,  yet  he  was  resolved  to^ 
postpone  all  other  considerations^ 
for  the  advantage  of  Peru.   ^ 

This  document  disclosed  the  ma-^j 
chinery,  by   which   Bolivar  calcu—  . 
laied  to  accomplish  his  ambitiou^B 
designs.     A  congress  of  delegates.^ 
composing  the  selected  wisdom  ^'f 
the  nation,  he  could  not  trust ;  be. 
causic    he   knew    they  roast   and 
would  see  through  the  flimsy  dis. 
guises  which  concealed  his  object. 
But    the    electoral   colleges   were 
small  and  scattered  bodies,  whom 
he    might   easily    intimidate    into 
adopting  any   code  of  laws  which 
he    should     dictate ;      and     who 
would  not  be  very  ready  to  oppose 
a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  over. 
whelming  power  of  JBolivar,   with 
the  Colombian  army  at  his  back. 
His  flattering  expressions  of  oonfi. 
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dnoe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  people 
"Vera,  in  such  circumstances,  a 
nieaa  mockery ;  for  however 
aoond  might  be  their  judgment 
when  fairly  exercised  and  upon 
due  ezamioatioo,  what  an  insult  to 
common  sense  it  was,  to  laud  the 
eorroetness  of  their  opinions,  when 
th&y  dared  to  express  none  but 
uch  as  were  set  down  for  them  to 
repeat,  by  the  military  chieAain 
who  then  ruled  the  nation!  For 
notwithstanding  the  parade  of  free, 
dom  with  whiohy  as  we  shall  pre* 
seaUy  wee,  Bolivar  was  elected  per* 
petuaf  prsfident  of  Peru,  yet  the 
brief  duration  of  his  power,  and  the 
alftcrity  of  the  Peruvians  to  deliver 
tberaseires  from  it,  spoke  volumes 
concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  actually  was  forced  upon  the 
country. 

Hie  council  of  government  be- 
giQ  by  ordering  a  census  of  the 
viiole  nation,  preparatory  to  con* 
Taking  the  electoral  colleges ;  but 
aeeting  with  difficulties  in  this, 
(hey  determined  to  proceed  with^ 
out  a  previoos  enumeration  of  the 
people,  or  any  change  in  the  basis 
of  representation.      Accordingly, 
circular  letters,  written  in  the  name 
of  Bolivar  and  the  council,  were 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  Jose  M.  de  Pan. 
do,  dated  July   1st,  addressed  to 
the  several  prefects.of  departments, 
commanding  them  to  assemble  the 
electoral  colleges  in  the  provinces 
under  their  command  respectively, 


and  submit  for  their  sanotion  the 
project  of  a  constitution,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanied  each  circular 

letter.  This  constitution  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  Boli- 
vian code,  slightly  altered,  so  as  to 
adapt  its  provisions  to  Peru,  but 
retaining  all  the  odious  features  of 
that  felicitous  creation  of  the  Li- 
berator's wisdom  ;  its  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy  legislature  of  three 
branches,  tribunes,  senators,  and 
censors,  the  latter  holding  office 
for  life  ;  with  a  -  president  for  life, 
without  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  his  administration,  having  the 
treasury,  the  military  force,  and 
all  appointments,  in  his  disposal, 
and  the  right  of  nominating  his 
successor. 

The  circular  set  forth  the  criti- 
cal situation  of  the  republic,  which 
was  destitute  of  any  fundamental 
laws;  the  imperfections  of  the 
constitution  prepared  by  the  con- 
stituent  congress,  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  torn  by  rival  fac 
tions,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy 
occupied  its  soil ;  the  succession 
of  public  misfortunes,  which  had 
ended  only  by  creating  "  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  dictator- 
ship ;"  the  glorious  effeeta  of  the 
victories  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho 
^incd  under  his  auspices;  and 
the  singular  moderation  and  wis- 
dom of  him,  who  had  employed 
absolute  power  solely  fi>r  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  who  longed  for  the 

time  to  arrive  when  he  might  di- 
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vest  himself  of  the  painful  burden 
of  unlimited  authority.  It  conclud- 
ed with  the  following  recommen- 
dation : 

«The  political  code  presented 
by  the  Liberator  to  the  congress 
of  Bolivia  is  the  production  of 
a  transcendent  genius,  and  is 
destined  to  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  civilized  societies.  Hith- 
erto it  had  appeared  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  the  liberty  and  influence  of  the 
citizens^  with  the  robust  organiza- 
tion of  an  executive  so  conceived 
as  to  exercise  his  important  func- 
tions without  prejudicial  trammels, 
or  facility  to  make  himself  a  usur- 
per, and  a  legislative  power  so 
well  constituted  in  all  its  parts  that 
its  movements  should  not  present 
even  the  slightest  possibility  of  oli- 
garchical tyranny,  of  precipitancy 
in  the  enactment  of  laws,  nor  of 
paralyzing  shocks  and  conflicts, 
which  are  the  shoals  on  which  po- 
pular assemblies  have  continually 
been  wrecked.  The  council  of 
government  cannot  hesitate,  there- 
fore, in  oflering  for  the  national 
sanction  this  remarkable  work  of 
experienced  wisdom,  with  such 
small  modifications  as  may  adapt 
it  to  the  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try ;  nor  can  they  abstain  from 
raising  their  voice  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  to  exhort  the  Peruvians 
to  accept  this  beneficent  constitu- 
tion, which  promi<tes  them  for  the 


future  long  days  of  repose 
Ucity." 

This  circular  having  bi 
warded  to  the  several  preft 
acted  upon  without  delay, 
part  of  the  republic  ;  and 
set  of  documents  in  the  co 
is  the  acts  of  the  electoral 
of  all  the  fiAy-nine  provii 
which  the  republic  is  i 
and  all  of  them,  with  a  di 
unanimity  which  would 
derful,  not  to  say  impooail 
tain,  unless  sinister  meaiuij 
used  to  bring  it  aboul,  4 
the  plan  of  constitutioOy  i 
minated  Bolivar  for  preside 
it.  To  enter  into  explain 
all  these  acts,  would  be  tfi 
unprofitable  ;  we  take  that* 
the  capital,  as  an  exatt 
which  all  the  rest  of  then 
correctly  appreciated*  It 
that  every  engine  of  inti 
and  corruption  was  put  io 
tion,  to  obtain  this  reau 
means  were  employed  U 
Jtlie  appointment  of  elaeloi 
colleges,  favourable  la  tha 
Bolivar.  In  very  many  ii 
the  names  of  the  peraoi 
chosen  were  given  to  tha.f 
the  prefects.  Blank  forai 
proval,  it  is  also  said»  of 
ject  of  constitution,  read 
signed  by  the  clectora,  we 
mitted  from  the  capital  to 
vinces.  Of  the  immediate  n 
by  which  the  signatures  o 
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Tai  were  procured,  our  readers  may 
Jadge  from  tlie  single  fact,  that  in 
the  rery  hall  of  sitting  at  Lima,  an 
officer  nanned  Freyria,  a  satellite 
of  BoliTar's,  made  use  of  threats 
to  conpel  1^  majority  of  the  elec 
ton  to  adopt  the  constitution,  and 
nnminale  the  Liherator  as  presi. 
deoL  Indeed,  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  the  perfect  unanimity  of 
ill  the  piovinces  in  a  whole  nation, 
npoQ  thejubjedof  a  complicated 
constittttiop  of  government,  conclu- 
mtXy  proves  that  the  people  either 
bliodlj  gave  ap  their  judgments  to 
the  dictalor,  or  else  felt  that  they 
vere  not  permitted  to  deliberate 
and  judge  fiur  themselves. 

The  act  of  the  province  and  city 
of  Lima,  is  in  these  words : 

"In the  city  of  Lima,  capital  of 
tbe  repaUie  of  Peru,  August  leth, . 
U26.  The  parochial  electors  of  the 
profioce  being  assembled  in  tbe  hall 
of  (he  oniversity  of  San  Marcos,  for 
tlte  purpose  of  discharging  the  sublime 
tmst  committed  to  them  by  their  con- 
ilSiMnts,  and  of  expressing  the  votes 
of  tbe  people  on  those  points  which 
■MM  nearly  touch  their  true  liberty 
ud  famre  stabilitj  ;  having  been 
ioflied  by  the  government  to  second 
tbe  beneficent  views  of  the  delegates 
to  congress,  to  remove  the  difficulties 
^  embarrassments  wherein  they 
^e  Involved  in  the  outset,  and  which 
voald  have  shipwrecked  the  vessel  of 
^te  without  recourse,  if  the  disaster 
^d  not  been  prevented  by  well  con- 
si^tfsd  resort  to  the  electoral  power, 
tbe  prioiary   fountain   of  all   pow- 

**  ftedoced  to  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing advantage  where  it  can  be  found, 
and  of  repelling  evil  to  a  distance  by 
vbusoever  means ;  t^d  taught  in  the 


school  of  adversity,  in  which  our  com- 
patriots have  taken  bitter  lessons,  and 
withal,  inefficacious  ones : 

**  Shuddering  at  the  horrid  prospect 
of  such  evils,  whereof  already  we 
have  had  sad  experience  ;  and  en- 
vious, so  to  speak,  of  the  rapid  flight 
of  (he  republic  of  Bolivia  almost  at 
its  birJi,  of  the  happy  lot  which  awaits 
her,  and  of  the  majestic  pare  which  she 
is  destined,  ere  long,  to  play  among 
the  most  splendid  nations,  proud  of 
her  constitution,  and  of  her  name : 

**  Willing  to  hear  the  language  of 
reason  and  feeling,  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  the  greatest  sage  among  men, 
in  this  sublime  code,  presented  by  the 
Liberator  to  his  favourite  daughter,  to 
make  her  as  immortal  and  as  glorious 
as  his  name  :    impelled  by  the  most 
signal   manifestations   of  the  public 
will,  to  fix  the  lot  of  our  country,  so 
far  as  depends  upon  us,  and  to  strip 
ambition  and  other  ignoble  passions 
of  the  specious  drapery  wherein  they 
maliciously  cover  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  rending  in  pieces  the  bosom 
of  the  mother  which  gave  them  exist-^ 
ence  :  responding  to  the  application 
which  the  fifty-two  delegates  to  con- 
gress have  made  to  us  through  tbe  go- 
vernment :  taking  into  consideration 
with  maturity  and   the  most  delibe- 
rate attention,  tlie  project  of  a  consti- 
tution given  by  the  Liberator  for  Bo- 
livia, and  adapted,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, for  the  republic  of  Peru ;  and, 
above  all,  being  assured  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  public  approval,  expressed 
in  the  most  energetic  manner  in  favour 
of  this  project :— observing,  moreover, 
that  the  plan  of  social  organization 
traced  in  this  magna  charta,  wherein 
powers  are  marked  out  in  all  their  ful- 
ness, producing,  as  the  last  result,  tlte 
most  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  li* 
berty  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of 
the  government;  and  considering,final* 
ly,  that,  apart  from  the  titles  of  grati* 
tude,  which  should  ever  unite  us  with 
the  illustrious  father  of  our  political 
existence,  the  idea  of  our  permanent 
well  being   is  inseparable  from    hi$ 
person,   and   that  be  <Hone,   and  no 
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other,  ought  to  be  that  indiTidual,  ve- 
nerable in  years,  pre-eminent  in  ta- 
lents, and  rich  in  experience,  who 
should  exercise,  during  life,  the  su- 
preme magistracy  of  the  state,  and 
designate  his  successor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs : — 

**  We  have  concluded  to  declare, 
?.n  the  name  of  the  province  we  repre- 
sent, that  all  the  doubts  of  the  dele- 
gates to  congress  are  resolved  by  the 
two  following  propositions  : 

*'  First,  as  the  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution given  by  the  constituent 
congress  of  Peru,  requires  to  be  radi- 
cal, and  not  merely  partial ;  and  as 
the  project  of  constitution,  given  by 
the  Liberator  for  Bolivia,  and  adapted 
for  the  republic  of  Peru,  contains  the 
elements  of  national  prosperity,  ba- 
lanced in  a  wonderful  manner,  we  give 
to  this  project  the  popular  sanction, 
expressing  the  will  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  to  be  ruled  there- 
by. 

"  Secondly,  the  Liberator-presi- 
dent of  Colombia,  being  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  eyes  of  our  con- 
tinent are  fixed,  and  the  only  one  ca- 
pable of  allaying  the  political  tempest, 
and  causing  the  nation  to  march  with 
firm  step  to  the  destiny  to  which  Pro- 
vidence calls  it,  the  Lioerator,  and  he 
alone,  ought  to  be  the  perpetual  presi- 
dent of  this  republic,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  his  project  indicates. 

**  Such  is  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  electors  of  the  province  of  Lima, 
manifested  by  the  most  decided  accla- 
mation in  favour  of  this  sanction. 

**  With  which  the  electoral  college 
was  dissoIve<i,  all  the  individuals  pre- 
sient  signing  this  act." 

If  this  instrument  were  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  good  people  of 
Lima,  wc  should  entertain  as  poor 
an  opinion  of  their  taste,  as  of  their 
fitness  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  in- 
dependence. It  may  serve  as  a 
§p<?cimcn  of  the   official   acts   of 


fifty-eight  of  the  electo 
one  only,  that  of  the  li 
of  Tarapaca,  having  i 
to  say,  "  they  had  not  y 
ficient  for  the  dischargi 
tion  as  august  as  delic 
tioning  the  project  o1 
tion  on  which  depende 
of  the  republic,"  profe 
same  time,  their  ac 
"the  genius"  who  pi 
the  nation,  their  dispofl 
implicit  obedience  to 
ment,  and  their  zeal  i 
of  liberty.  The  coK 
proposed,  and  still  mo 
sisted  upon,  any  ameiK 
code.  They  seem  to  \ 
they  had  only  to  perfb 
prescribed  for  them,  y 
instituting  the  inquL 
right  they,  whose  fui 
merely  elective,  assun 
a  constitution  for  th^ 
to  elect  the  chief  n 
the  republic.  Nor  do 
have  regarded  the  pso^ 
constitution,  which  r 
president  to  be  a  nativ* 
noHvo  dd  Peru  ;  Bol 
originated  in  Venezuel 
of  course,  disqualified 
by  his  own  code. 

The  original  acts  ^ 
turned  to  the  council 
ment,  during  the  th 
which  followed  upon.tl 
of  the  circular*  Mean 
var,  having  waited  Ion 
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M  hire  of  the  soccesi  of  his  plan, 
led  dapaited  for  Colombia,  com. 
the  oenelosioQ  of  the  bu- 
to  his  council  of   govern- 
mem,  the  obsequious  instruments 
of  his  wilL     They  issued  a  decree, 
dated  November  28th,  submitting 
tke  acts  to   the    municipality    of 
Lima,   for  this  body   to    examine 
theiD,  and  report  the  result  of  the 
Tot«8«  Tlie  municipality,  of  course, 
verified  the  fact,  and  declared  that 
the  Rolivian  constitution  was  ac 
cepted  by  the  people  as  the  funds- 
meota)  law  of  the  land,   and  that 
Bolivar   was  elected   president  of 
Pera  ibr  life,  under  that  constitu> 
tion.      It  may  be  thought  some- 
what singular,  that  the  municipa- 
lity of  Lima  should  have  been  se- 
lected f»r  this  purpose.     But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  council,  in  order  to 
cany  on  the  farce  of  regularity  in 
fomis,  needed  some  body  of  persons 
to  **  sort  and  count  the  votes,"  as 
ve  should  say  in  the  United  States. 
They  submitted   the  acts    of   the 
electoral  colleges  to  the  supreme 
coart  of  justice,   thinking    it   the 
fittest  body  that  could  be  chosen 
for  the   purpose   of  verifying  the 
votes;  but  the  court,  (Manuel  Vi- 
^urre   presiding,)  aAer   a  warm 
Hussion,  decided  that  the  coUe- 
ges  had  no  authority  to  approve  or 
disapf»rove  the    constitution,   they 
having  been   nominated  only    to 
elect  deputies  ;  and  that  to  make 
^l^e  proceedings    of   any  avail,  a 
^^gress  should  be  assembled  to 


decide  upon  such  a  matter  aa  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  But 
this  the  council  of  govemmeat 
knew  would  be  fatal  to  their 
scheme. 

Nothing  remained  now  but  for 
the  council  of  government  to  pro- 
nounce Bolivar,  who  Was  but  a  few 
days  before  this  entering  Bogota 
with  the  name  and  example  of 
Washington  upon  his  lips,  to  be 
the  perpetual  president  of  Peru. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember,  they  issued  a  decree,  set- 
ting forth  the  various  documents 
which  we  have  described,  and  the 
result  to  which  they  unitedly  led. 
Their  preamble  recited  that  the 
electoral  colleges  had  all  sanctioned 
the  constitution  submitted  to  them, 
premising  only  the  condition  thatBo- 
livar  alone  should  be  the  first  pre- 
sident ;  that  their  votes  were  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  and  spon- 
taneous acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  free  expositions  of  the 
various  bodies  in  the  state,  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  ;  and 
that  never  had  the  will  of  a  nation 
been  manifested  with  so  much 
regularity,  order,  decorum,  and 
liberty,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  which  citizens,  scattered  over  a 
large  territory,  where  there  was 
no  possibility  of  coercion  or  foreign 
influence,  had  united  to  pronounce 
a  vote,  which  equally  demonstra- 
ted the  urgent  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country. 
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and  the  admirable  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  people.     For  these 
reasons  they    decreed,    that    the 
project  of  a  constitution,  submitted 
for  the  popular  sanction  the  first 
day  of  the  last  July,    was    now 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
perpetual  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, under  the  "  beautiful  title"  of 
father  and   saviour  of  Peru.     At 
the  same  time,  they  ordered  that 
the   constitution,   after    being   so- 
lemnly   promulgated,    should    be 
sworn  to  by  all  the  public   func 
tionaries   in   the   capital,    on   the 
0th    day  of    December  ensuing, 
the  anniversary  of  the   victory  of 
Ayacucho,  which   decided  the  in. 
dependence  of  Peru.     And,  final- 
ly, on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
a    pompous  proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  the  same  body,  kindly  in- 
forming the  Peruvians  of  the  uni- 
versal jubilee  wherewith  they  had 
hailed   tLe   new  constitution,  and 
their  fervent  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  the  saviour  of  Peru.     We  need 
not  enter  into  the   detail  of   the 
ceremonies   of  promulgating   the 
constitution,  and   of  the  adminis. 
tering  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which 
was  taken  by  the  public  officers  in 
Lima,  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  most  of  those  in 
the  rest  of  Peru.     It  was  accompa. 
nied  by  the  usual  festivities  and  so- 
lemnities of  processions,  Te  Deum 
in  the  churches,  and  salutes  of  ar- 
tillery ,which  filled  the  cities  with  the 


empty  sound  of  gratulation.  When 
sorrow  and  indignation  swelled 
the  heart  of  every  friend  of  li* 
berty.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if 
the  elaborate  superstructure  of  acts 
and  decrees,  which  we  have  de* 
scribed,  could  have  fixed  Bolivar 
in  the  absolute  control  of  power 
for  life,  his  ambition  was  so  far 
gratified. 

Indeed,  from  the  time  when  the^ 
promulgation   of  the    coostitutioii^ 
took  place,  the  public  mind  was  in  i 
a  continual  ferment.  Tidings  cameg* 
to  the  Peruvians,  from  time  to  time,^ 
of   the    proceedings  of  Bolivar's  ^e 
emissaries  at  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,^ 
Quito,  and  Panama;  and  from  these,^ 
and  also  from  the  course  of  things^ 
in  Vcnezuela,they  saw  plainly, tha(^. 
he  was  determined,  if  possible,  toc3 
force  upon  Colombia  a  constitutiooa 
like  that  of  Peru,  and  under  the  mo— -^ 
dest  title  of  president,  rule  the  con—* 
solidated  states  of  the  south  with^ 
the    absolute    sway  of  a  despot..^ 
From  the  council  of  govemroent^v 
the  mere  mouth-piece  of  Bolivar^ 
the  servile  instruments  of  his  plea* 
sure,  all  laws  emanated,  and  by 
them  were  modified  and  repeaJerf 
at   will.     The   country   possessed 
but  the  name  of  a  republic,  while 
in  truth  its  government  was  a  mere 
military  despotism.     The  patriotic 
saw  that  they  had  been  egregiously 
deceived  ;  for  the  principles  which 
they  had  so  long  contended  and 
suffered  to  maintain,  and  for  which 
many  of  them  had  sacrificed  their 
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fbitttneSy  were  trodden  under  foot 
by  a  foreign  usurper ;  their  exer- 
tioiMi,  sacrifices,  and  sufferings, 
were  of  no  avail ;  and  the  blood 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  so  freely 
ponred  out  in  the  war  of  indepen«. 
dence,  had  been  shed  in  vain.  And 
yet  their  case  appeared  hopeless 
and  desperate ;  with  a  host  of  fo- 
reign bayonets  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  the  usurper,  the  injured  Peru- 
vians could  but  treasure  up  their 
feaentment,  and  await  in  patience 
for  the  day  of  retribution.  It  was 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server^  that  they  were  only  waiting 
(or  an  occasion  to  break  out  into 
open  resistance  to  the  unwelcome 
government,  so  artfully  forced  up- 
on  them ;  yet  few  anticipated  that 
the  expkwion  was  so  nigh,  and 
fewer  atifi  the  quarter  where  it  was 
to  commence. 

At  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, the  third  division  of  Colom- 
bian aazilikries  in  Peru,  consisted 
of  the  first  and  third  divisions, 
chiefly  stationed  at  Lima  and  Are- 
quipa,  amounting  to  3805  men.  Of 
these,  about  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  composing  the  battalions 
Vencedor,  Rifles,  Caraccas,  and 
Araure,  and  the  fourth  squadron 
of  hoasars,  proud  of  the  laurels 
<^cq[iured  in  the  fields  of  Junin  and 
•^yiencho.  They  were  command- 
^  hjr  general  Sands,  and  general 
•'sciiito  Lara,  the  latter  having  the 
^f  authority,  and  both  chosen 
Wends  of  Bolivar.     Af^er  the  de- 


parture of  Bolivar,  and  particularly 
when  the  drifl  of  his  project  was 
generally  understood,  the  animosi- 
ty of  the  Peruvians  towards  the  Co- 
lombian army,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  means  of  their  oppres- 
sion, became  bitter  in  proportion  to 
the  seeming  extent  of  the  wrong. 
But  very  speedily  after  the  Peru- 
vian constitution  was  promulgated, 
general  Lara  must  have  perceived, 
not  only  that  the  Peruvians  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  presence  of 
the  army,  but  that  the  latter  was 
equally  dissatisfied  with  Bolivar. 
Nothing  else  conid  have  dictated  a 
pressing  letter,  which  he  wrote  up* 
on  this  subject  to  the  Colombian 
government,  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  despatched  by  an  aid  sent 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
the  letter  to  Bogota,  and  returning 
with  an  immediate  answer.  The 
despatch  did  not  reach  Bogota  un- 
til February,  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  revolution  happen- 
ed ;  and,  of  course,  too  late  for  the 
government  of  Colombia  to  give 
orders  that  could  be  of  any  avail. 
It  is  in  the  fbllowing  words,  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  of  the  war  de* 
partment. 

'^The  people  of  Peru  have,  until 
now,  regarded  the  Colombian  army  as 
their  deliverers;  they  have  demon- 
strated this  by  public  acts,  aud  spon- 
taneously decided,  that  we  should 
form  but  one  family.  Grateful  as  these 
recollections  are  to  me,  and  powerful 
as  were  the  motives  which  united  us, 
I  cannot  but  perceive  the  revolution 
in  their  feelings  cowards  us,  which 
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aetively  tends  to  dissolfe  our  friendij 
relations-  The  responsibility  devolv- 
ed upon  me,  prevents  my  leaving  un- 
noticed the  murmurs  which  reach  my 
ears,  and  which  do  noi  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  others.  It  is  alleged,  that 
the  Colombian  army  in  Peru,  without 
any  existing  war  for  its  object,  is  either 
an  oppressor,  or  else  entertains  cer- 
tain private  views,  of  which  the  go- 
vernment is  accused.  The  allegations 
contain  the  elements  of  discontent 
and  enmity ;  the  result  must  be,  and 
is  rapidly  hastening  to  be,  ^hat  expe- 
rience tells  us  is  the  consequence  of 
strong  prejudices  in  such  circum 
stances.  There  is  not  a  man  under 
my  command,  but  is  anxious  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  bosom  of  the  republic, 
whose  fame  and  honour  aie  compro- 
mised among  other  free  nations,  if  an 
unembarrassed  course  be  given  to 
these  opinions.  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  provide  in  seanon  konie  reme 
dy  for  the  general  dissatisfaction 
which  is  observed.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  thai  the  government  should 
apprise  the  Liberator-president  of  my 
situation  and  that  of  my  army,  which 
the  people  of  Pent  already  ehnracter* 
ise  as  their  enemy  and  oppress  ^r ;  io 
order  that,such  final  renolutions  being 
adopted  by  him  as  ma)  tend  to  ron 
dilate  all  parties,  there  may  be  no 
cause  of  future  exception  to  my  con- 
duct ;  because,  after  this  step,  I  ^hall 
feel  absolutely  released  from  any  sub- 
sequent responsibility.'* 

The  state  of  things  indicated  in 
thiB  communication  growing  worse 
and  worse  every  day,  during  the 
next  week  general  Lara  addressed 
an  equally  urgent  note  to  the  Pe. 
ruvian  council  of  government, 
preaaiftg  upon  them  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  wrmjr,  which  was  deemed  by 
Ae  irfado  cocmtry  an  intolerable 
o|^ession,  to  be  borne  only  so 


long  as  they  should  continue  to  be 
compelled  by  dire  necessity.  But 
the  council  either  could  not  or 
would  not  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty of  sending  away  the  Colombian 
army,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  which  they  well  knew  must  be 
the  shipwreck  of  Bolivar's  f^an^ 
In  facty  Santa  Cruz,  the  president  of 
the  council,  late  in  December  or 
early  in  January,  began  to  have  a 
good  understanding  with  the  liber- 
als and  patriots,  who  were  prepar- 
ing  for  the  approaching  revolution. 
And  the  means  by  which  they  cal- 
culated to  effect  their  end  was  the 
veiy  army  itself,  which  originally 
had  been  the  just  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  hatred. 

The  brave  soldiers  who  bad  con<- 
quered  the  Spaniards  iiv  so  many 
battles,  the  generous  victors  of 
Pichiucha,  Junin,  and  Ayacucho^ 
had  not  so  often  joined  in  the  war- 
cry  of  liberty,  without  knowing  the 
import  of  the  word.  The  overpow- 
ering glory  of  Bolivar,  the  idola- 
trous respect  which  soldiers  always 
feel  for  a  favourite  general  who  has 
led  them  on  from  triumph  to  th- 
umph,  and  crowned  them  with  the 
imperishable  laurels  of  unoonquer- 
ed  patriot  warriors,  hitherto  had 
blinded  them  to  his  arobstiQa,  or 
perhaps  tempted  them  to  acquiesce 
in  and  facilitate  his  designs.  Per- 
haps they  did  not  care  much  if  Bo- 
livar did  estabhsh  for  himself  a  dy- 
nasty in  Peru,  a  foreign  country  to 
them  and  their  friends.    But  whsn 
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tiey  became  satisfied  he  was  play- 
ing the  same  deep  and  dangerous 
game  at  home,  in  their  own  native 
Colombia,  it  was  more  than  they 
oould  patiently    endure,   with   all 
their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
Liberator's  name.     Hence  the  Pe- 
rmiaa  patriots  found  minds  ready 
and  wiUiDg  to  receive  the  desired 
iiBpresnoD ;    and  they  easily  ac- 
oomplidied  their  object  of  inducing 
the  army  to  declare  itself  neuter 
between  the  government  and  the 
coontry,  and  to  take  the  requisite 
measures  for  tying  the  hands  of 
those  iodiWduals,  who  were  pledg. 
edto  support  the  cause  of  Bolivar. 
Santa  Cruz,  it  is  said,  was  de* 
siroiis  that  the  patriots,  who  were 
secretly  conspiring  for  the  dehver- 
anee  of  their  country,  should  re. 
gird  him  as  the  chief  and  centre 
of  the  plaa.     So  at  least  he  gave 
them  to  understand.    But  at  length 
thiy  began  to  doubt  his  sincerity 
vd  distrust  his  ultimate  intentions ; 
fcr  they  discovered  that  he  made 
use  of  ▼Eiious  pretexts  to  defer  de- 
claiing  himself,  and  in  short,  was 
unvilHng  the  hlow  should  be  struck 
hefore  March.      They  suspected 
that  his  true  reason  for  this  was, 
that  he  might  in  the  mean  time  see 
the  result  of  Bolivar's  operations 
u^Cokmibia,  to  take  his  stand  ac. 
cordittgly;    if    Bolivar   failed,   to 
come  oat  a  patriot ;  but  if  he  sue 
CMded  is  arranging  things  to  his 
"■^isfiMtioo  in  Colombia,  then  not 
^  to  abstain  from  opposing  him. 


but  perhaps  to  make  a  merit  of  giv- 
ing up  those,  into  whose  confidence 
and  secrecy  he  was  admitted.  So 
early  as  the  10th  of  January,  the 
troops  gave  him  to  understand  they 
were  disposed  to  make  a  move- 
ment,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
leaving  Peru  at  liberty  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  of  pro* 
tecting  Colombia.  To  this  he  re'- 
plied,  that  he  was  averse  to  any 
explosion  on  their  part,  because  it 
would  look  like  mutiny  ;  that  Pe- 
ru would  accomplish  the  thing  her- 
self, as  more  consonant  to  her  own 
glory  ;  and  that  it  was  impossible 
the  Liberator  should  execute  his 
plans  in  Colombia,  from  whence 
he  expected  in  a  few  days  an  order 
for  the  troops;  and  that  general 
Santatider  would  disapprove  any 
military  movement,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  demoralize  the  army 
and  impair  their  discipline.  Be- 
sides, Santa  Cruz  evinced  unwil- 
lingness to  act  in  concert  with  colo- 
nel Jimena,  chief  of  the  artillery, 
a  warm  friend  of  general  La  Mar, 
which  indicated  a  jealous  feeling 
towards  the  latter  on  the  part  of 
Santa  Cruz.  And  when  the  plot 
had  grown  to  such  maturity  that, 
like  ripe  fruit,  it  must  very  soon 
fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  Santa 
Cruz  found  it  necessary  to  act,  he 
was  for  taking  time  to  make 
arrangements  for  securing  the  pre- 
sidency himself,  while  most  of  the 
patriots  were  in  favour  of  La  Mar. 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore^ 
80 
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that  they  should  bo  distrustful  of 
one,  who  was  disposed  to  enter  in. 
to  their  measures  but  half  way,  and 
was  meanwhile  contriving  an  un- 
derplot foi  his  own  individual  in- 
terest. 

Matters  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  2()th  of  January, 
when  the  courier  arrived  with  let. 
ters  from  Bogota.  They  gave  an 
account  of  Bolivar's  entry  into  the 
city,  and  of  the  addresses  made  on 
the  occasion.  The  Peruvians  re- 
marked that  Bolivar,  in  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Watts,  the  American  charge, 
spoke  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  and  the  excellence  of 
their  institutions,  and  of  the  noble 
character  of  Washington,  as  alone 
worthy  of  imitation,  whilst  in  Lima 
for  a  year  past,  his  talk  had  been 
altogether  of  Napoleon.  By  this 
mail,  Bolivar  wrote  a  letter  to  San- 
ta Cruz,  which  contained  only  the 
most  insignificant  things,  and  did 
not  even  write  to  Pando  at  all,  if 
the  latter  was  to  be  believed.  To 
Lara  he  wrote,  that  afler  settling 
affairs  in  Venezuela,  he  meant  to 
betake  himself  to  his  hacieriday 
leaving  the  government  to  Santan- 
der,  and  that  nobody  should  draw 
him  from  his  retirement,— de  su 
retiro  no  le  sacaria  nadie^  nadic, 
nadie.  At  the  same  time  they  said 
orders  had  been  given  at  Guaya- 
quil to  send  him  his  eiquipage, 
which  he  had  led  there.  After  the 
arrival  of  this  courier,  Pando  main- 


•  tained  that  the    Liberator 
never  return  to  Peru. 

But  general  Lnra  let  it  be 
among  his  particular  friend 
he  had  rf^ceived  a  letier  froi 
eral  Sdioiii,  sta  ing  that  he  (i 
should  set  ou    in  a   few  du 
Peru,    b(;uting  confidential 
frum  Bolivar  directed  to  Lai 
that  the  latter  would   recei 
portant  orders,  which  it  was 
8ary  he  should  obey  withoof 
ing, — sin  tituvear. — This  lai 
gave  rise  to  an  infinity  of 
tions  and  conjectures,  and 
undoubtedly  to  precipitate  th 
ditated  movement.     What 
meaning,  every  body  asked, 
mysterious  and  alarming  aiUD 
tion  ?     For  if  the  orders  alia 
were  for  the  return  of  the  t 
there  was  no  reason  againaC 
ing    out    frankly,   on   a  in 
which   would   have   been  c 
agreeable  to  the  troops  and 
country.     It  was  thought  by 
that  these  important  orders 
be  nothing  less  than  to  marc 
troops  to  Callao,  and  sieze  ap 
castles,  the  consequenee  of 
would  be  to  involve  the  coui 
a  new  scries  of  difficulties,  a 
long  expensive  siege,  perhapt 
another  Rodil  to  wear  out  tl 
tience  of  the  besiegers. 

It  must  be  understood,  Cl 
ten  or  fifteen  days  Santa  Cr 
Larrea  had  been  at  Ch4 
where  the  minister  Heres  h 
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sided  for  some  time.     They  pre- 
teaded  all  to  have  fallen  sick,  so 
that  Pando  alone  remained  in  the 
City,  and  earned   on  the  govem- 
meot.     Go  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  26(h  of   January,    the  people 
^'ere  astouisihed,   m  the   duwn  of 
day,  to  behold  the  great  square  oc- 
cupied  by  the   Colombian  troops, 
with  seotinels  posted  at  every  cor- 
ner,  who  pernutted  nobody  to  en- 
ter.    Indeed,  things  went  on  with 
perfect  order  and  tranquillity.  One 
battalioo,  with  its  colonel,  refused 
at  first  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops ;  but  the  latter,  acquainting 
them  that  an  attack  was  about  to 
be  made  on  them  to  compel  union, 
thev  arrested   their   colonel,    and 
joined    their   companions    in   the 
square.     An  officer,  with  a  file  of 
soldieTt,  had  already  proceeded  at 
daylight  to  the  quarters  of  generals 
Lars    and    Sands,    and    colonels 
Luque,  Portocarrero,  and  Paredes, 
and  arrested  each  of  them  separate- 
ly, without   meeting  the  slightest 
resistance.  Measures  were  so  well 
taken,  that  by  tun   o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  they  had  been    sent   to 
Callao  with  an  escort.     The  night 
before,  the  officer  who  command- 
^  the  guard,    according  to  the 
pr^ocerted  plan   of  operations, 
^  entered  tlie   principal   castle, 
'^^^ted  a  few  pieces  of  cannon, 
^closed    the  gate  ;  and    in  the 
nionuQgit  was  garrisoned  with  300 
QJcojUniJer  the  command  of  Arrie- 
%  who  had  charge  of  the  officers 


arrested,  until  they  could  be  sent 
to  Panama  or  Buenaventura. 

Including  generals  and  inferior 
officers,  only  twenty  persons  had 
refused  to  participate  in  the  move* 
ment.     It   was  headed  by  colonel 
Bustamatite.     The  command  had 
previously  been  offered  to  colonel 
Elizulde,  who  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  averse  to 
giving  displeasure  to  his  uncle,  ge- 
neral  La  Mar ;   the  latter   being 
anxious  to  prevent  the  affair  from 
appearing  like  an  intrigue  of  his  ; 
but  Elizalde  acted   throughout  in 
open  concert  with  Bustamantc,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent of   Colombia,  assuming    his 
share  of  the  responsibility  with  the 
rest.     Buc  the  first  thing  they  did, 
was   to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
president  of  the  council,  beseech- 
ing him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Lima,  and  take  the  direction  of  the 
government  in  person.     They  as- 
sured him  they  were  absolutely  re- 
solved not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the   government,   having  made 
the  movement  solely  for  the   pur- 
pose of  prcservmg  fidelity  to  their 
own  country  and  constitution,  and 
to  avoid  serving  as  an  instrument 
in  oppressing  Peru.    When  tidings 
of    these   events    reached    Santa 
Cruz  by  means  of  the  deputation, 
he  seemed  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
take,  exhibiting  very  great  irreso- 
lution in  the  whole  affair.     Pando 
presented  himself  at   one  of  the 
avenues  of  the  great  square,  in  the 
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direction  of  the  palace,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  ;  but,  being 
driven  back  by  the  sentinel,  mount- 
ed  his  horse  and  rode  to  Chorillos. 
He  and  the  other  ministers  made 
two  attempts  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  troops.  First,  they  sent  an  of- 
ficer to  come  to  Chorillos  with  the 
Macedonia,  intending  to  embark 
for  Huacho  or  Trujillo  ;  but  Ar- 
rieta  threatened  to  sink  her  if  she 
started  from  Callao.  Afterwards 
they  endeavoured  to  get  possession 
of  Callao,  through  the  agency  of 
Tristan,  the  governor  of  the  castles; 
but  Arrieta  held  fast  to  his  party 
and  friends,  '  Failing  in  each  of 
these  attempts,  the  government 
had  nothing  to  do  but  patiently  to 
vatch  the  progress  of  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  could  ex. 
teed  the  commotion  of  the  city  of 
Lima,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement.  Few  of  the  citizens 
were  aware  of  the  object  for  which 
the  officers  were  arrested,  of  the 
authors  of  the  arrest,  or  of  where 
it  would  end.  All  was  mystery, 
and  all  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a 
soldiery  apparently  without  chiefs. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
Bustamante,  in  behalf  of  his  asso. 
ciates,  issued  a  proclamation,  in. 
forming  the  people  that  their  ope. 
rations  were  dictated  by  regard  for 
the  interests  of  their  juwn  countrv, 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Lima  had 
nothing  to  apprehend.  This  was 
followed  by  another,  in  which 
Bustamante  and  his  associates  more 


fully  explained  their  designs.  Being 
faithfully  devoted  to  the  constitu- 
tion  and   laws  of  Colombia,  they 
were  determined  to  support  them 
at  all  hazards.     Terrified    at  the 
threatening    aspect,  of   afiairs  in 
that  republic,   occasioned   by  the 
treasonable  proceedings  of  general 
Paez  in  Venezuela,  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Guayaquil,  Cuenca, 
Quito,  and  Panama,  who  had  pass- 
ed resolutions  in  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  favour  of  a  die* 
tator  and  an  unknown  code, — it  was 
impossible   for  them  to   look   on 
with   indifference,   while   factious 
innovators  were  striving  to  over- 
turn the   government  which  they 
had  sworn  to   support.     At    the 
same  time  they  distinctly  promised 
not  to  interfere  with  any  form  of 
government  which   the  Peruvians 
might  see  fit  to  adopt.     The  ex- 
treme joy,  as  well  as  surprise,  of 
the  people,  may  well  be  conceived, 
when   they  discovered  that  those 
ver)'  persons,  whom  they  had  so 
long  regarded  as  their  oppresses, 
had  spontaneously  assuhfied  there- 
sponsibility  of  setting  them  free,  to 
act      according     to     their     own 
wishes. 

Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the 
27th,  the  old  municipality  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  scandalously 
and  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the 
Bolivian  code,  assembled  in  open 
meeting,  to  discuss  the  measures^ 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  this  unex- 
pected contingency.    Tho  meeting 
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vould  have  passed  off  very  quietly, 
but  fi)r  the  scene  got  up  by  the 
prefect  Egusquiza,   who  appeared 
in  the  meeting,  attended  by  an  ad. 
jutanu  Sr.  F.  J.   Mariateguia,  af- 
terwards minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  the  principal  speaker  in  behalf 
of  the  people  ;  and  he  supported, 
among  other  things,  a  resolution 
Ibr    abolishing     the     constitution 
lately    forced    upon  the   country. 
Hereupon,  Egusquiza  had  the  te- 
merity and  impudence  to  threaten 
them  with  serious    consequences 
if  they  dared  to  touch  the  consti- 
tuiioa,  which  he  had  sworn  to  sus- 
tain to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
General  La  Mar  tauntingly  inqui- 
red  of  him,  which  constitution  he 
was  so   zealous  to  defend  ;    the 
last,  or  that  which    preceded  it ; 
Ibr  be  had  sworn  to  maintain  each 
with  the  same  solemnity.     Irrita- 
ted by  this  sarcasm,  Egusquiza  or- 
dered bis  adjutant  to-  go  and  lead 
vp  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  and  ar- 
rsst  La  Mar.     The  citizens  cried 
out  at  once,  that  he  must  take  care 
what   be  said ;    for  that   all  pre. 
sent  were  free   men,  who   would 
not  tolerate  the  slightest  violence. 
One   person  indignantly  exclaim- 
ed,   "  why  do  we   suffer  one    of 
tboae  who  have  sold  us,  to  come 
here,   and  add  insult  to  injury  ?" 
the  prefect,  finding  that  bluster- 
^  would    effect  nothing,  wisely 
latired  from  the  meeting,  greatly 
iiuiBbled  by  the  rebuff  he  had  re- 
emved,  and    fled   to   Chorillos. — 


Nothing  else  occurred  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  meeting, 
which  adopted  resolutions — 1.  Sup. 
plicating  general  Santa  Cruz  to 
repair  immediately  to  Lima,  and 
take  the  direction  of  affairs,  as 
president  ad  interim  of  the  repub- 
lic. 2.  Abolishing  the  Bolivian 
constitution.  3.  Re-establishing 
that  of  Peru.  4.  Requiring  a  con* 
gress  to  be  assembled  within  three 
months,  with  full  powers  to  make 
the  necessary  changes;  and,  5.  Rq« 
questing  the  president  to  dismiss 
the  present  ministers,  and  appoint 
others  in  their  places. 

On  being  notified  of  these  pro- 
ceedings by  a  deputation  firom  the 
cabUdOy  Santa  Cruz  resolved  to  ac. 
quiesce,  and  reached  the  square  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  aflemoon, 
when  he  was  received  by  the  ca. 
bildo,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  were  read  in  his  presence. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Tristan 
and  Pando ;  and  when  the  article 
was  read,  requiring  the  removal  of 
the  present  ministers,  Pando  smiled, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  low 
bow  to  the  meeting.  Heres  and 
Egusquiza  took  refuge  on  board 
the  French  sloop  of  war  Cisne, 
Santa  Cruz  was  desirous  to  retain 
the  old  ministers ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  cabildo  met  again,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obliging  him  to 
dismiss  them;  and  accordingly  Ma- 
nuel Vidaiirre,  late  member  of  the 
congress  of  Panama,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  state,  Juan  Salazar, 
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of  war,  and  Larrea  wa»  continued 
in  the  treasury,  until  he  could  finish 
adjusting  the  accounts;  after  which, 
Sr.  Galdeano  was  appointed  his 
successor.  On  Sunday,  the  28.  h, 
Santa  Cruz  issued  a  proclamation, 
as  president  of  ilie  cowtcU  of  go- 
vernment, declarmg  to  the  Peru- 
vians,  that  **  the  government  would 
deem  itself  unfaiiht'ul  lo  its  duty,  if 
it  disregarded  the  voice  which 
reached  it  from  every  part  of  Peru, 
and  which  pronounced,that  the  Boli- 
vian  code  was  not  received  in  free 
will,  such  as  a  political  constitu- 
tionrequired.  The  government  dis- 
claimed  the  least  connivance  in  the 
coercion ;  and  in  order  to  testify  its 
just  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  engaged  to  convoke  a  con- 
gress forthwith,  to  decide  what 
should  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  republic. 

On  the  same  day,  likewise,  Pando 
sent  in  his  resignation,  in  a  com- 
munication which  was  published, 
and  was  much  criticised  for  the 
lofty  and  sell -satisfied  tone  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  of  all 
the  members  of  the  government, 
Pando  is  the  only  one  who  mani- 
fested -any  resolution  or  spirit, 
throughout  the  whole  affair.  San- 
ta Cruz,  we  have  seen,  was  unde- 
cided, wavering,  afraid  to  unite 
boldly  with  the  patriotic  party,  yet 
anxious  to  maintain  himself  in 
their  good  graces,  and  to  retain 
his  power.     Heres  and  Larrea,  as 


well  as  Santa  Cruz,  wei 
sick  very  conveniently,  at 
when  they  saw  the  storm 
thering,  and  carefully  ke 
selves  at  Chorillos,  out  of 
of  the  explosion.  Pundi 
mean  time  manfully  rem 
Lima,  in  the  very  ceatn 
m.irltinations,  which  he  in 
known  were  going  on,  b 
not  defeat.  When  the 
posted  their  sentinels  ru 
square,  on  the  morning  olfi 
he  attempted  to  pass  them 
being  stopped,  demanded  1 
durst  arrest  the  progress  < 
nister?  and  yielded  only  I 
force.  When  Santa  C 
Chorillos,  Heres  fled  on.  Id 
Cisne  ;  but  Pando  hesitate 
accompany  the  president  i 
and  appeared  unconcemc 
very  midst  of  his  enemies, 
even  says,  that  he  comp 
proclamation  issued  by  bai 
on  the  28th.  Consideriiig 
circumstances,  we  cannot 
tertain  a  higher  opinion  of 
racter,  than  of  that  of  h 
ciates ;  and  therefore  cai 
his  boldness  in  undertakiii 
he  resigned,  to  defend  his 
Thus  in  the  short  space 
eight  hours,was  effected  thi 
revolution,  which  did  not  C4 
gle  drop  of  blood,  nor  ev 
rupt  the  ordinary  occupf 
the  citizens,  except  during 
certainty  of  the  early  part 
day.      The   populace    W€ 
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tented  and  happy  with  the  change ; 
but  according  to  the  characteristic 
calmness  and  almost  apathy  of  the 
LimenaSf   (heir   demunstrations   uf 
joy  were  not  so  boisterous  or  noisy 
a8  ibey  would  have   been    in  most 
countries,  upon  such  an  occasion. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  Lima, 
that  La  Mar  would  be  chosen  pre- 
sident; but  the  cielicacy  of  this  dis- 
tinguished officer  was  so  great,  he 
would  not  suffer  the  least  intrigue 
in  his  favour ;  determined,  it  would 
seem,  to  be  elected  by  the  free  suf- 
frages of  the  nation,  if  at  all.  Santa 
Cruz  had  lost  ground  so  much  of 
late,  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
his  continuing  at  the  head  of  the 
goyemment.     The    new    state   of 
things  was  very  acceptable  in  the 
provinces,which  all  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital,  and  hastened 
to  elect  deputies  for  the  approach- 
mg  congress.     Truxillo,  lea,  Gua- 
manga,  and  Arequipa  were  distin- 
guished for  their  enthusiasm  on  the 
occasion.    In  Arequipa  they  elect- 
ed, almost   by  acclamation,  their 
deputies  in  the   former  congress, 
who  had  not  truckled  to  Bolivar. 
In  Guamanga,  the  prefect,  and  two 
other  officers,  who  showed  a  dis. 
position  to  resist  the  people,  were 
tnade  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Lima 
in  that  condition.      Every  thing, 
^reibre,  both   in  and  out  of  the 
^ty,  went  on  as  well  as  the  most 
snieot  republicans  could  wish. 

fiat  a  serious  cause  of  anxiety 
^11  remained.      The    Colombian 


troops  had  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  by  the  wonderful  prudence 
and  moderation  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings coi  nected  with  the  revo- 
liiiion.  B.it  .hey  remained  canton, 
ed  in  the  suburbs  ot  Lima ;  and 
what  certainty  was  there  of  the 
continuance  of  their  extraordinary 
selt-conimand  ?  The  bonds  of  mili- 
tary  discipline  being  once  broken, 
it  was  impossible  to  feel  confidence 
in  the  permanent  good  order  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  without  the 
control  of  any  superior  officers.  la 
fact,  the  demoralization  of  the  divi- 
sion  was  immediately  attempted  by 
evil  disposed  persons,and  a  terrible 
reaction  might  take  place  unex- 
pectedly, at  any  moment.  Inces- 
sant efforts  to  bring  about  this  end 
were  made  by  the  servile  party, 
who  were  active  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers  ; 
and  having  once  succeeded  by  co- 
ercion and  corruption,  in  procuring 
the  ratification  of  the  Bolivian  code, 
and  the  election  of  Bolivar  as  perpe- 
tual president,  might  justly  feel  con- 
fidence in  their  own  adroitness.  The 
Limenos,  therefore,  hardly  felt  ea- 
sy until  the  4th  of  February ;  when 
two  thousand  Peruvians  marched 
into  the  city,  from  the  nearest  high- 
lands, commanded  by  experienced 
officers,  full  of  patriotism  and  ho- 
nour. The  appearance,  of  these 
troops  seemed  to  bring  with  it  se- 
curity and  peace.  They  entered 
the  city,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  in 
the  midst  of  the  common  enthusi- 
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asm;  giving  two  fold  strength  to 
the  general  confidence.  But  the 
machinations  of  the  Bolivian  party 
did  not  cease  ;  and  a  bloody  issue 
began  to  be  anticipated  by  those, 
who,  perceiving  the  jealousy  and 
rivalry  that  existed  between  the  two 
armies,  knew  how  easily  these  pas- 
sions might  be  inflamed  into  open 
hostility.  Besides,  the  monthly 
charge  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  pay  and  rations  of  the  Co- 
lombian army,  pressed  heavily  up- 
on the  exhausted  treasury  of  Peru. 
All  these  considerations  made  the 
government  extremely  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  a  body  of  foreign  troops, 
which,  however  meritorious  their 
ancient  services  and  their  late  acts 
had  been,  was  yet  in  every  point  of 
view,  a  source  of  uneasiness,  and 
of  suffering  to  the  country. 

Nor  was  the  third  division  less 
anxious  to  depart,  than  the  Peru- 
vians were  to  be  relieved  of  their 
presence..  Bustamante's  intention 
had  been  to  wait  for  orders  from 
the  vice  president  of  Colombia. 
But  he  speedily  became  aware 
of  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  described.  He  saw  that 
it  was  no  easy  task  for  him,  who 
had  headed  a  kind  of  mutiny 
against  his  general  officers,  and 
who  held  his  own  authority  by  the 
frail  tenure  of  the  good  will  and 
voluntary  obedience  of  his  fellow 
soldiers,  to  maintain  due  subordi- 
nation in  his  ranks,  or  to  enforce 
respeelful  obedience  from  his  sub- 


altem  officers.    Policy  dictated  the 
same  advice  which  patriotism  im- 
pressed on  him ;  namely,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  in  favour  of  liberty,  as  the 
only  means  of  holding  his  followers 
together,  and  preventing  some  ca- 
lamitous   event.      In    accordance 
therewith,    was    the  idea   of  the 
most  judicious    among    his   asso- 
ciates.      Following  up  the  patri- 
otic   sentiments    which    actoated 
the  division  in   the  affair  of  the 
26th  of  January,  they  resolved  to 
consummate  the  work  of  revolution 
which  they  had  began,  by  quitting 
Peru,  and  landing  at  Guayaquil,  to 
exert  their  influence,  and,  if  neces- 
sary ,their  strength,in  behalf  of  their 
constitution  and  government.  Eve- 
ry day  brought  to  Lima  new  ac- 
counts  of  the  lamentable  condition 
of  Colombia  ;  threatened  with  cfvil 
war  in  the  northern  departments, 
distracted  by  the  municipal  acts  of 
the  southern  ones,  and  seemingly 
almost  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Bo- 
livar.    Besides,  they  now  breathed 
an  atmosphere  where  the  name  of 
the    Liberator    was  odious;    and 
the  representations  of  his  conduct 
which  reached  them  through  the 
Peruvians,  were  by  no  means  soft- 
ened by  the  medium  of  transmis- 
sion.    They  resolved,  in  short,  to 
put  an  end  to  all   the    coercioOi 
which  they  believed  was  employed 
against  the  constitutional  cause,  hf 
employing    force    to    oounteraci 
force. 
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On  the   4th  ot'  March,    there- 
fore, Bustamante  communicated  his 
withes  to    the   Peruvian  govern- 
fflent,  who,  overjoyed  at  the  turn 
which  afiairs  were  taking,  cheer- 
fiillj  acceded   to   his    conditions. 
Theae  were,  that  the  government 
should  provide  transports  for  the 
division,  and  pfovisions  for  thirty 
days,   with  a  suitable  convoy  for 
their   protection;    and    that   their 
arrears  should  be  paid  or  satisfac- 
torily secured  to  them  before  they 
embarked.    They  left  Lima  on  the 
13th  of  March,  and  embarked  at 
Cal/ao  the  17th,  under  convoy  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Congrcso.     Of 
their   subsequent   proceedings   an 
account   is  given   in    the   proper 
place,  in  the  history  of  Colombia, 
'llie  auiiliary  troops  stationed  in 
the   southern    extremity  of  Peru 
were  sood  afterwards  paid  off,  and 
embarked  at  Arica ;  and  thus  Peru 
wu    relieved   of   her    dangerous 
ilKes. 

What  impression  all  these  events 
ttid  proceedings  might  make  upon 
As  Colombian  government,  the 
Peruvians,  of  course,  could  only 
coDJecture.  Speculation  was  busy 
on  the  subject ;  and  although  most 
nien  supposed  Bolivar  had  oiccupa- 
tioB  enough  in  Colombia  to  pre- 
^kis  immediately  attempting  to 
'^n  his  lost  authority  in  Pern, 
^  that  Santander  and  the  consti- 
^nalists  would  naturally  rejoice 
^  fjrmpathize  with  their  brethren 
^  the  same  cause ;  yet  the  wise 
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deemed  it  judicious  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  Therefore  both  before 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  Co- 
lombian troops,  the  Peruvians  put 
their  own  army  upon  the  best  foot- 
ing in  their  power,  and  made  new 
levies  with  all  possible  expedition. 
The  Peruvian  congress  met  in  Li- 
ma  early  in  May,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  D.  Manual  Vidaurre, 
who  addressed  the  members  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  and  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  president. 
The  choice  falling  on  D.  Xavier  de 
Luna  Pizarro  ;  Santa  Cruz  commu- 
nicated  a  message  briefly  explain- 
ing the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  but 
containing  nothing  of  particular 
importance  or  interest ;  and  re- 
signing the  provisional  authority, 
which  he  held  pursuant  to  the  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  Lima,  to  act 
thenceforth  under  the  direction  of 
the  legislative  body. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  congress 
the  most  important  was  the  organic 
zation  of  the  government,  by  the 
election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of 
sufficient  weight  of  character  to 
give  respectability,  dignity,  and 
firmness  to  the  administration  of 
the  republic.  The  persons  spo« 
ken  of  for  the  office  of  president, 
were  Santa  Cruz  himself,  the  presi- 
dent pro  tnmpore,  Luna  Pizarro, 
and  genera]  La  Mar.  Of  these, 
the  first  named  might  have  been 
elected,  perhaps,  had  he  promptly 
and  decidedly  taken  part  with  the 
patriots ;  but  his  irresolute  condncl 
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at  that  critical  moment,  added  to 
some  old  grudges,  seemed  to  re- 
move all  chance  of  his  success. 
Luna  Pizarro  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  Boli- 
var for  opposing  his  designs,  and 
banished  from  Peru.  During  the 
ascendancy  of  the  dictator's  power, 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  Chili, 
which  the  extreme  jealousy  of  Bo- 
livar, there  entertained;  rendered  a 
safe  asylum  from  hie  resentment. 
Having  been  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  activity  in  the  deli- 
berative assemblies  of  his  countr}', 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
new  congress,  and  returned  to  Pe- 
ru  in  the  Chilian  armed  brig  Aqui- 
les  in  April.  But  the  choice  fell 
upon  general  La  Mar,  a  man  who, 
to  great  military  talents,  adds  ge- 
neral information,  prudence,  mode- 
ration and  firmness,  and  whom  all 
parties  unite  in  commending,  as 
every  way  fitted,  in  the  actual  pos- 
turo  of  affairs,  for  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  raised. 

General  Joso  de  La  Mar  was 
bom  at  Cuenca,  which  at  that  time 
belonged  to  Lower  Peru,  but,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  territory  afterwards 
erected  into  the  presidency  of  Qui- 
to, it  now  appertains  to  the  Colom- 
bian republic.  La  Mar,  therefore, 
although  a  citizen  of  Colombia,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  Peruvian  by  birth, 
and  participates  in  all  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  Peru.  Even  under 
the  Spanish  government  he  was 
always  respectable ;  ho  never  in- 


jured any  of  th^  patriots  ;  ax 
vcr  took  part  against  the  ca 
America.  After  once  emb] 
the  patriotic  side,  he  served 
tcrcstcdly,  without  seekini 
personal  ends,  and  aspirio^ 
after  -the  public  good.  B 
manv  other  occasions  in  whi 
acquired  experience  and  fan 
bore  a  distinguished  part  ia  t 
cisive  battle  of  Ayacucho.  I 
by  Bohvar  to  accept  the  ofi 
president  o^  the  council,  h 
dined,  foreseeing  the  tendo 
measures,  and  disdaining 
made  the  instrument  of  opjpre 
Afterwards  he  lived  ia  voli 
exile  from  Peril,  to  avoid  \ 
any  part  in  the  proscription 
patriots,  and  to  avoid  yieldin 
dicnce  to  the  Bolivian  code, « 
maturely  exciting  the  jealou 
ill  will  of  Bolivar  by  his  oppo 
So  rightly  were  his  qualities 
ciated,  that  a  distinguished  ( 
bian  remarked,  several  yei 
fore,  that  he  was  one  of  Um 
honourable  men  in  South  An 
and  the  best  qualified  to  { 
Peru. 

Such  is  the  individual  wli 
been  elected  to  take  the  dii 
of  allairs  in  Peru»  in  the  pi 
Bolivar's  council  of  goven 
the  mere  pro-consuls  of  a  • 
emperor.  General  Mapuel 
zar  y  Baquipano  was  electi 
president.  They  are  men 
Bolivar  can  neither  corrupt  i 
timidatc ;  and  if  he  should  < 
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Jfiiy  succeed  111  overthrowing  the 
^onstkution     of    Colombia,     and 
^(boaid  turn  his  arms  against  Peru, 
^e  would    have  to  copo  with  men 
who  are  not  greatly  inferior  to  him- 
^lf  IB  talents.     La  Mar,  the  pre- 
elect,  being  absent  in  the 
of  Colombia,  the  functions 
the  executive  authority  devolved 
the  vice  president,  who  or- 
lized  -the   government,   by  ap. 
;,  first,  D.  Manuel  del  Rio  ; 
afterwards,     D.     Francisco 
~Xavier  Mariateguia,  to  the  depart. 
.mnent  of  foreign  relations  ;  D.  Jose 
-^formies  y  Ugalde,  to  that  of  the 
'm^jemary ;  and  D.  Juan  Salazar,  to 
^hatof  war  and  marine. 

Among  the  acts  of  congress  and 
^^f  the  government,  the  most  inte- 
^'esting  relate  te  the  Bolivian  con. 
restitution,  and  to  the  relations  of 
fern  with  Colombia.      The-  vice 
president   Salazar    communicated 
intelligence  of  the  election  of  Lia 
a%r  and  of  himself,   to   general 
Santander,  by   note,   dated   June 
^23d,  inuBediately  after  his  installa- 
lion.     At  the  same  time,  the  minis. 
ter  of  foreign  relations,  despatched 
to  the  Colombian  secretary  of  state 
copies  of  the   decrees  of 
which   affected   Bolivar 
and  Coloonbia.      By  the  first  of 
these  decrees,  passed  June  11th, 
the  cs— tituent  congress  declared 
that  ths  eonstitution  sworn  to  on  the 
9th  of  December,  had  been  ratified 
in  a  aunner.  illegal,  and  subversive 
of  the  national  soverei;;ntv  :  and 


was  therefore  null,  and  of  no  cf- 
feet  ;  the  constitution  of  1823 
being  revived  as  the  provisional 
fundamental  law  of  Peru.  In  the 
second,  passed  June  23d,  Bolivar 
was  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  General  ConstUuenl  CongrcMs 
of  Peru — Considering, 

**  That  the  council  of  government 
has,  through  the  medium  of  a  Peru- 
vian colonel,  notified  general  Bolivar, 
president  of  Colombia,  of  the  nomi- 
nation made  by  the  electoral  colls- 
ges.  of  him  as  perpetual  president  of 
the  republic  : 

**  That  congress  has,  by  the  de- 
cree of  June  1 1th,  declared  null  and 
of  no  effect,  the  constitution  sworn  to 
December  yth,  of  the  year  preceding, 
and  said  nomination  of  perpetual 
president  thereby  becoming  inva- 
lid, 

Doth  Deceeb  the  followi:vg  : 

**  That  the  executive  power  shall 
ofiiciaily  communicate  to  the  Libera- 
tor, Simon  Bolivar,  president  of  Co- 
lombia, the  installation  of  the  general 
constituent  congress,  'ind  the  decree 
passed  upon  the  constitution',  oalled 
the  Bolivian  ;  and  also  the  election  of 
a  president  and  vice  president,  citi- 
zens belonging  to  the  republic  : 

**  And  that  in  the  name  of  the  ge- 
neral congress,  the  executive  shall 
signify  to  htm  the  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tion, for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
in  the  cause  of  independence.  Da- 
ted at  Lima,  June  2tkJ,  1«::7.'' 

In  this  laconic  and  cavalier 
style,  did  the  new  congress  dispose 
of  the  Bolivian  code,  and  the  presi- 
dency  of  Bolivar  for  life.  And 
although  the  government  express, 
ed.  and  probably  felt,  a  sincere  do- 
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sire  to  preserve  peace  with  Colom- 
bia, yet,  on  the  25th  of  June,  the 
consul  general,  and  charge  des 
aflTaires  of  Colombia,  Sr.  Cristoval 
Armero,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  within  the  space 
of  eighteen  hours ;  and  aAer  va- 
rious communications  with  the  mi- 
nistry,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
departing  for  Guayaquil.  A  demi- 
official  article  in  the  Peruana  news- 
paper, assigns  as  the  reasons  of 
this  harsh  measure,  the  unremitted 
interference  of  Armero  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Peru  ;  alleging  nu- 
merous acts  of  this  kind,  performed 
under  protection  of  his  privileges  as 
foreign  minister,  but  in  violation  of 
the  rules  recognised  by  the  law  of 
nations.  Nothing  official  has  yet 
transpired  on  the  subject,  within 
our  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  the 
grounds  of  die  expulsion  cannot  be 
stated  from  authority. 

La  Mar  was  received  and  install- 
ed in  office  in  August.  He  landed 
on  the  19th,  about  forty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Lima,  and  took  a  pri. 
vate  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  other  popu- 
lar honours,  which  had  been  pre. 
pared  in  congratulation  of  liis  ar- 
rival. A  just  and  weH  founded 
enthusiasm  was  universally  mUni- 
festeJ  on  the.  occasion  of  his  in- 
Aiallation  ;  for  the  Peruvians  then 
began  to'  enjoy,  for  the  first  time, 
since  the  opening  of  the  revolution, 
a  regularly  organized  government 
of  their  own  free  choice,  entirelv 


delivered  from  foreign  i 
The  compactness  of  the  tc 
Peru,  its  ample  resour 
public  and  private,  and 
tion  of  its  government,  all 
to  render  its  prospects  l 
than  those  of  the  other  So 
rican  States. 

Its  only  dangerous  neij 
Colombia.  The  boundary 
the  two  countries  is  not 
led,  inasmuch  as  the  pfc 
Jaen  de  Bracamoros  and 
although  claimed  as  pu 
lombia,  are,  de  fadOf  gd 
Peru.  But  this  matter  is  i 
to  disturb  the  good  ufldei 
between  the  two  nations; 
liver's  ambition  is  the^a 
from  which  any  intemiptic 
mutual  harmony  is  to  be 
The  feelings  of  the  Coloi 
vemment  on  the  subject 
aside  from  Boli^'ar  himsel 
inferred  from  a  single 
stance.  When  Heres 
Colombia,  he  hastened  to 
quarters  in  Cartajena,  tes 
he  addressed  a  comminiu 
the  vice  president  Santai 
plaining  the  reasons  for  hi 
Lima,  and  complaining  ol 
duct  of  the  third  division, 
ficcrs  he  wished  to  have  h 
trial.  Soublette  repliec 
the  government  had  noth 
witli  the  case  of  genera 
who  had  never  served  the 
of  Colombia  under  the  ordi 
executive    authority." 
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(^pftthy  was  entertained  at  Bogo- 
ta ibr  the  ejected  members  of  the 
ODODciL     And  it  is  to'  be  hoped 
tikat  Bolivar  is  too  wise  to  bring 


the  indignation  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized  world  upon  him  by  an  act  so 
outrageous  as  the  invasion  of 
Peru.* 


^  Thm  oaterials  of  this  chapter  are  found  in  the  files  of  La  Estrella  de  Chile,  of 
,  of  El  Cometa,  and  La  Cola  del  Cometa,  of  El  Conductor,  and  of 
40  Colombia,  newspapers  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile  ;  in  El  Amigo  del 
•obislo  Acaecido  en  Lima,  &c.,  the  Cronica  dc  Lima,  Discarsodel  Deputado 
flobre  Impieotaa,  and  other  pubUcationB  printed  at  Lima. 
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ScaUff  aceaunU  of  Upper  Peru — Sucre  reappointed  hy  eongresi^^CoUm'' 
Uan  troops — Sucre*s  address  on  his  election — BoUvion  aide  swrm  I(h~ 
Movesseni  of  Fuente  on  Puno-r^ucre  stands  neutral  as  to  Peru — His 
oddress  to  Ae  Cotomhian  armtf — Conspiracy  in  Bolivia — Acquisition  of 
Arica — Bolma  not  recognised  by  Buenos  Ayres — Sucre  intends  to  re- 
sign. 


The  remoteness  of  Bolivia  co- 
operates wifh  its  retired  position, 
in  the  centre,  aM  it  were,  of  South 
America,  to  render  the  accounts  of 
its  condition,  which  reach  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  extremely  scanty  and 
impeiftct.     As  it  posisesses  no  sea* 
ports,  the  penetrating  spirit  of  our 
commerce  has  not  yet  lifted  the  veil 
from  the  rich  cities  of  La  Paz,  La 
Plata,  and  Potosi.      Oar  informa- 
tioD  of  this  region,  therefore,  comes 
to  us  through  channels  which  can- 
not be  trusted    implicitly    in    all 
cases;   hecause  their  separate  in- 
terests are  apt  to  give  an  improper 
oolouring  to  facts.     Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  one  side,  and  Peru  on  the 
Qthtr,  would  each  gladly  swallow 
up,  or  at  least  form  a  union  with 
the  new  republic  of  Bohvia.     And 
the  celehrited  Bolivian  code,  drawn 
up  by  Bolivar  for  the  nation  Which 
his  arms  created,  while  it  has  serv- 


ed to  draw  this  attention  of  the  rest 
of  South  America  to  this  quarter, 
has  made  Bolivia  an  object  of  some 
jealousy  among  the  patriots  of  Co* 
lombia  and  Chili.  Yet  the  country 
is  interesting  and  important,  as  well 
for  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
its  mines,  ^a  because  it  has  been 
the  theatre  of  the  famous  insurrec- 
tion of  Tupac  Amaru,  who  attempt- 
ed to  restore  the  empire  of  the  In* 
cas,  and  of  some  of  thb  fiercest  bat* 
ties  and  most  remarkable  scenes  of 
the  leyoiution.  The  few  authentic 
facis  in  jts  history,  which  come 
witbio  the  scope  of  this  chapter, 
may  be  briefly  despatched. 

We  concluded  our  notice  of  Bo- 
livia the  last  year,  With  a  short  ae- 
count  oT  the  constitution  prepared 
foe  this  i^epublic  by  Bolivar.  The 
address  to' the  constituent  congress^ 
which  accompanies  that  code,  we 
perceive  is  dated,  May  25tb,  1826: 
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and  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  Bolivar  at  Lima,  where  he  then 
resided.  On  the  same  day  the  con- 
stituent congress  had  assembled  at 
Chuquisaca,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Peru;    and   general    Sucre,    who 
bears  the  title  of  grand  marshal  of 
Ayacucho,  resigned  the  discretion- 
ary   command,   which    had   been 
committed  to   him,  into  the  hands 
of  congress ;  requesting  that  body 
to  place  a  native  of  the  country  at 
the  head  of  the  government.     He 
alleged,  that  he  himself  was  a  Co- 
lombian, and  therefore,  in  strict- 
ness, a  foreigner,  however  closely 
united  to  them  by  the  ties  of  asso- 
ciation in  victory,  and  of  common 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  indepen. 
dence.     He  urged  upon  them  the 
danger  of  conunitting  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  into  the  charge  of  a 
victorious  general*  whose  very  sue 
cesses  in  war  might  render  him  un- 
safe as  chief  magistrate  of  the  re- 
public.    But  either  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  his  name,  or  overawed 
by  their  fears  of  him  who  possess, 
ed  all  the  military  forces  of  the 
country,  they  insisted  upon  his  re- 
taining  his  power;  lest  by  his  with- 
drawing  from  the  administration  of 
the  government,  affairs  should  re. 
lapse  into  Confusion  and  anarchy. 
At  length,  he  consented  to  exercise 
the  executive  authority,  until  a  con- 
stitutional president  should  be  elect- 
ed. But  repelling  with  all  the  gene- 
rous pride  of  a  soldier,  he  said,  the 
ideathatthelustreof  triumphs  should 


have  any  influence  over  the  i 
act  of  giving  a  chief  to  Bolii 
solicited  and  obtained  a  d 
submitting  the  appointment  o 
sident  to  the  free  choice  of  tfa 
pie. 

This  was  precisely  the  < 
adopted  by  Bolivar,  it  will  1 
mcmbered,  in  order  to  obtai 
perpetual  dictatorship  of 
Whether  Sucre,  whilst  imi 
the  conduct  of  his  general,  wai 
ated  by  the  same  motive»wlii 
fluenced  the  latter,  wfi  ha^ 
sufficient  means  to  judge, 
remained  in  Upper  Peru,  i 
time,  a  body  of  three  thooeaii 
three  hundred  ColombiaB  tio 
division  of  the  auxiliary  libe 
army.  On  Sucre's  becoming  i 
ed  with  the  executive  anthn 
Bolivia,  the  troops  stationad 
the  limits  of  this  republie* 
placed  under  the  conHoaad  a 
Maria  Cordova.  The  ezaoC  I 
blance  of  these  circunurtaai 
what  we  have  scon  6f  the  as 
porary  condition  of  Peru, 
the  like  result  in  both 
tonio  Jose  Sucre  was  presen 
candidate  for  the  office  of  pif 
for  life,  by  the  nearly  ai 
votes  of  the  electoral 
and  the  constituent  coogM 
cordingly  pronounced  him  to 
fact  president  of  the  republi 
may  be,  that  this  was  a  pai 
free  vote ;  and  if  the  preri 
had  been  for  a  term  of  jraa 
stead  of  being  for  life,  we  i 
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«Bt«rt«ui  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Sowerer  this  may  be,  Sucre  con. 
tioaed  to  make  the  strongest  pro- 
fesBOBS  of  his  disinterestedness, 
and  \of%  of  liberty ;  in  evidence  of 
which,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1820,  he  addressed  the  following 
coBHDBnication  to  the  constituent 


"To  the  soTereign  constituent 
csograM  of  Bolivia. 

'*  TIm  people  of  Bolivia  sighed  to 
sttain  thai  freedom,  which  they 
were  6ie  first  in  South  America  to 
pieelaim ;  and  independence  to 
conatkute  themselves  a  nation,  was 
tin  great  object  of  their  ambition. 
Portane  deereed,  that  the  liberating 
wofj  it  .whose  head  I  was,  should 
be  the  insttumeot  for  breaking 
tUr  chains  od  the  field  of  Ayaco* 
cht;  aainupe  eircomstances,  which 
iHpmd  warn  with  a  presentiment  of 
tb  ineresl  I  was  to  feel  in  this 
CMHtiy,.  QQudaced  to  draw  from 
m  the'  deciee  of  February  9th, 
vkidi  placed  the  Bolivians  in  the 
Q^aymeal  of  their  rights,  and  gave 
thmfitea  eontroi  over  their  own 


^1b§i  peQ|de  of  Bolivia,overcome 
by  ^Mlibide,  have  lavished  upon 
m  ooQsiderations  and  respects, 
wUch  might  compromise  their  own 
^ililiUM,  asd  even  their  liberty  it* 
^  At  mie  period  they  surren- 
dMithsir  ditectiao  to  me,  in  the 
sb^  sf  ^bevetioBa^  command ; 
^  aaolbar,  their  representatives 
^9?eed  me  to  accept  the  govern- 


meut,  when  it  was  already  time 
they  should  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  authority  of  a  general, 
who  was  upheld  by  victory,  and 
was  a  foreigner  likewise.  My 
conscience  prompted  me  to  resist 
these  declarations  drawn  forth  by 
gratitude  from  a  nation,  which 
potsponed  all  its  interests  to  the 
great  cause  of  independence,  its 
only  dearest  object.  Feeling 
myself  touched  in  the  tenderest 
point,  the  noble  pride  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  unwilling  that  the  splen- 
dour of  triumphs  should  have  in- 
fluence in  the  august  act  of  giv* 
ing  a  chief  to  Bolivia,  I  ventured 
to  solicit  the  national  representa- 
tion  to  pass  the  law  of  July  8d : 
which  finally  lefl  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  people  to  nominate 
the  president  of  the  republic. 

"  The  people,  judging  indulgently 
of  ray  administration,  or  penetrated, 
it  may  be,  with  transports  of  enthu- 
siasm towards  him  who  led  the 
conquerors  of  Ayacucho,  have  de- 
sired  to  place  me  among  the  can- 
didates for  the  constitutional  presi- 
dency. But  I  should  be  false  to 
my  duties,  and  to  my  love  for  the 
land  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  most  illustrious  mortal, 
if!  did  not  hasten  humbly  to  im- 
plore the  fathers  of  the  country,  to 
strike  me  out  from  among  those 
who  are  called  to  the  perilous 
charge  of  directing  the  nation. 
Permit  me  also  here,  that,  in  the 

exercise  of  my  rights  as  a  ci- 
32 
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tizen  of  Bolivia,  I  may  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  dignity  of  the  repub- 
lic, representing  to  the  sovereign 
congress  that  it  should  consider 
insufficient  the  votes  with  which  I 
have  been  honoured.  The  influence 
of  prejudices  and  of  power  was  in 
my  favour ;  and  the  national  act  of 
Bolivia  electing  the  constitutional 
president,  ought  to  be  freed  of  all 
considerations,  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  the  public  liberties, 
and  the  independence  of  Bolivia : 
Interests,  too  sacred  to  be  trusted 
to  any  but  a  man  who  first  saw  the 
light  in  the  country  nearest  the 
heart  of  Bolivar. 

*^  Tlie  patriotism  of  those  who 
were  selected  firom  a  people  eleva- 
ted  above  the  level  of  weak  minds, 
will  reflect  that  the  act  of  this  day 
is  the  triumph  of  the  cause  and 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  that  in  it, 
their  names  may  either  be  degra- 
ded, or  invested  with  the  glory 
merited  by  the  first  of  legislators. 
It  will  be  my  happiness,  if,  in  show, 
ing  them  that  in  giving  this  day,  a 
constitutional  chief  to  the  republic, 
their  responsibility  remains  for 
ages,  I  shall  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  placing  the  condition  and 
the  destinies  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  worthy  Boli- 

vian. 

Antonio  Jose  De  Sucbe." 

Of  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  constituent  congress,  after 
declaring  Sucre  to  be  duly  elected, 
we  know  little ;  but  we  find  it  sta- 


ted in  a  Chilian  journal,  tl 
body  took  measures  for  th 
cation  of  the  Bolivian  code 
was  sworn  to  on  the  9tli 
cember  ;  and  at  the  samt  t 
solved,  to  give  place  to  the 
bling  of  the  regular  legialat 
scribed  by  the  constitutioiu 
on  the  same  day,  the  anni 
of  the  victory  of  Ayaciid 
Bolivar's  Peruvian  constitm 
sworn  to  in  Lima ;  and  of 
the  Bolivians  could  have  m 
pation  of  the  coming  le 
in  the  neighbouring  repuW 
when  that  event  had  luj 
much  anxiety  was  ooteitN 
Peru,  as  to  the  coune  yttixi 
and  the  forces  under 
dova  would  pursue, 
pated  that  the  aaxiliery  .1 
Bolivia  would  imitate  theirl 
of  the  third  division,  and  t 
the  new  constitution.  Oil 
prehended  that  Cordoifa 
march  his  troops  into  Ppi 
strive  to  counteract  the  a 
of  the  revolutionary  ymHf 
movement  in  Peru,  it  vS 
collected,  was  confined  tod 
stationed  at  Lima; 
quipa,  the  southern 
country,  having  taken  no 
the  insurrection.  So  eooa 
prefect  of  Arequipa,  Gvtif 
la  Fuente,  received  inteU^g 
what  had  transpired  in  .the. 
he  marched  the  Colimibtei 
lion  Pichincha  towards  La 
secure  the  means  of  forming 
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tiM  with  general  Cordova's  divi- 
Ai  the  same  time  he  sent 
Altaus,  of  the  engineers, 
with  despatches  to  Sucre,  apprizing 
hhn  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
dedaiiDg  his  readiness  to  stand  by 
Bolifar  and  his  council  of  govem- 
meoty  provided  he  might  have  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  Sucre. 

In  this  expectation,  it  seems,  he 
was  disappointed.     Sucre  march- 
ed towards  the  confines  of  Peru  ; 
hut  without  any   hostile   purpose. 
The  Condor,  the  government  paper 
of  Bolivia,  took  pains  to  refute  the 
suspicions  which    this   movement 
awakened  in  Peru.     That  journal 
declared,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  president  Sucre,  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  foreign  country,  which  was 
united  to  the  Bolivian  republic  by 
relations  of  amity  ;  that  the  march 
of  the  president  had  for  its  only 
object  ta secure  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  of  the  state,  which  had 
CQomiilted  itself  to  his  care  ;  that 
the  Bdivian  government  could  not 
Reekie  war   without  the   consent 
of  the  legiriative  body  ;  and  that 
tile  ooi|8titation  forbade  the  presi- 
tet  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  re. 
poblic  without  the  consent  of  con- 
gieii*    Sucre  himself,  in  his  direct 
^^oamnnications  with  the  Peruvian 
goiennient,   manifested  a  disposi- 
tion entirely  pacific.     He  solicited 
tnmaports   for  the  conveyance  to 
Colombia  of  the  battalion  Pichin- 


cha,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars, 
which  had  marched  to  Puno,  and 
entered  the  territory  of  Bolivia  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  these  troops 
were  accordingly  embarked  upon 
the  earliest  occasion  which  offered 
itself.  He  assured  the  government 
of  Peru  of  his  determination  to  be 
strictly  neutral  in  respect  to  the 
events  following  upon  the  26th  of 
January  ;  and  he  interposed  in 
them  so  far  only  as  to  express  his 
desire  that  the  third  division  might 
leave  Peru  without  delay,  lest  their 
insubordination  should  increase, 
and  lead  to  bad  consequences  ;  and 
perhaps  prevent  the  constituent 
congress  from  deliberating  in  full 
freedom. 

But  neither  as  a  Colombian  ge- 
neral, nor  as  president  of  the  re- 
public of  Bolivia,  could  he  remain 
indiflferent  to  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  third  division,  which  he 
might  justly  fear  would  prove  con- 
tagious, and  produce  pernicious 
effects  among  his  own  troops. 
Sucre's  sentiments  on  the  subject 
are  expressed  in  a  military  address 
to  tho  troops,  pronounced  at  La 
Paz  the  8th  of  March  ; 

"  Soldiers  : — The  Colombian 
division,  stationed  at  Lima,  has 
been  seduced  into  insurrection 
against  their  generals,  by  some  of 
tlieir  subordinate  officers.  They 
have  protested  that  they  were  de 
voted  to  tho  Liberator,  until  he 
sought  to  destroy  the  laws  of  ou^ 
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country,  trample  the  coiutitatioii 
iinder  fiK>t,  and  proclaim  himaelf 
dictator* 

**  You  well  know  the  suhlime 
diainterestedueas  which  diatinguiah- 
ea  the  father  of  Colombia,  general 
Bolivar,  without  whoae  eziatence 
neither  ahould  we  have  a  country, 
nor  would  your  name  have  ahcme 
in  a  hundred  victories.  Such  ia  the 
man  whom  a  band  of  infamoua  de- 
tractors accuse  of  ambition,  at  the 
very  moment  whilst  in  his  passage 
through  the  southern  departments 
of  Peru,  he  was  re-establishing  con- 
stitutional order,  despising  the  dic- 
tatorship which  there  was  offered 
to  him  ;  and,  at  the  moment  that, 
without  remaining  in  Bogota  more 
than  eleven  days,  he  had  proceed- 
ed towards  Venezuela,  to  render 
the  power  of  the  laws  again  trium- 
phant. Now,  the  constitution  of 
Colombia  is  again  the  bond  which 
unites  all  her  sons  ;  and  yet  at  this 
very  time,  some  unnatural  Colom- 
bians are  opening  the  wounds  of 
their  country  afresh. 

'*  A  portion  of  the  officers  of  the 
battalions  Araure  and  Rifles,  are 
the  traitors,  who,  offering  to  the 
troops  to  recover  for  them  their 
arrears  and  gratifications,  induced 
their  corps  to  mutiny,  and  with  them 
have  just  wrought  upon  the  battalion 
Vencedor,  and  aflerwards  attacked 
the  battalion  Caraccas,  so  as  to  in- 
volve the  whole  in  the  insurrection. 
In  the  sequel,  nothing  has  turned 
out  as  they  expected  ;  and  afler 


con^Tomiaing  ost  die  ooQab 
lenders  of  liberty,  they  hav« 
ed'  Lima,  cahimnioualy  d 
the  generals  of  CokNnM 
seeking  to  usurp  the  coma 
the  people.  Ton  know  tlie  1 
tor,  who  ia  the  ahieki  of  Am 
liberty ;  general  Lara,  whoi 
desire  ia  to  be  the  nMimnf  1 
general  Cordoba,  all  wlw 
bition  aims  but  to 
battle  ;  you  know  the 
Ion,  Sands,  and  Figueredo,- 
the  rest  who  accompaniod 
liberate  Peru, — that  they 
our  constant  friends  in 
and  in  adversity;  that  thq 
partaken  with  you  of  gio>y 
privations.  You  are  witMH 
the  people  of  Bolivia  hmf9} 
ed  me  the  perpetual  pumUk 
this  republic,  and  that  I  ht 
fused  it,  preferring,  to  a! 
mands  and  all  titlea,  thalef 
of  Colombia.  You  koow 
I  temporarily  exercise  the  m 
authority,  it  is  to  serve  tli»] 
and  in  order  not  to  abeSBl 
without  restoring  yott  to 
country.  And  who  wnoum 
A  set  of  cowardly  intrigaeiiB^ 
seen  perhaps  by  one  of  jmtt 
field  of  battle. 

**  These  perjured  men  tm% 
licly  insulted  you  in  Lima, 
ning  that  this  division  woa) 
revolt  from  its  chieft.  TVi< 
this  black  imposture,  I  hava 
to  place  myself  ia  the  Jtm 
your  bayonets.    Sure  I  ai 
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jm  ara  ikiU  tto  masoB  brvre  tol- 
iMi  of  Taigaap  Boyacm,  Carabo. 
k  P^Mfto  Cabolks  Cartajent,  Pi. 
Aiaahap  iania,  Ajraeacho,-— who 
viQ  Bovor  forfeit  the  glory  of  a 
inodred  combate." 

Here  lie  paused,  and  taking  in 

m  hand  the  standard  of  the  bat- 

ilion  A3racaoho,  he  concluded : 

*'  SoUtiers  •'— I  hold  here  our  ral- 

fing  pointy  under  all  circumstan- 

es:   thia  banner,  which    distin- 

{BulMa  oar  country  among  the  na- 

ioos,  and  under  which  you  haYo 

larelwid  from  Yictory  to  victory, 

om  Che  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  Po« 

■;  this  banaer,  for  which  you  have 

led  your  blood  to  immortalize  the 

nlffff*M«T»  name,and  around  which, 

nations,  shaking  off  the  op. 

of  Spanish  power,  have 

eked  at  the  war  cry  of  liberty. 

'jieath  the  shadow  of  its  laurels, 

ae  renew  our  oaths  to  be  for 

r   Colombians,  feithful  to  our 

iftry'a  laws." 

\esiamdictory     accounts     have 

I  given  of  the  internal   con* 

a  of  Bolivia  at  this  period. 

CShilian  newspapers  represent 

people  as    being  dissatisfied 

the  new  constitution,  and  as 

ig  only  for  an  auspicious  occa- 

>  throw  it  off,  and  establish  a 

liberal  system.    They  also 

set  the   army  as  being  dis- 

d  towards  its  generals  ;  but 

s  80»  it  is  probable  the  firank 

tfdiiig  conduct  of  Sucre  re* 

•H  pretext  for  any  insur* 


rectionarymovemems,  Haditbeea 
otherwise,  general  Cordoba  would 
not  have  felt  justified  in  leaving 
Bolivia  at  this  time,  as  he  did,  in 
order  to  attend  to  some  personal 
affairs  in  the  south  of  Colombia. 
But  the  country,  it  is  certain,  was 
not  entirely  free  from  causes  of  un- 
easiness. The  separation  of  the 
province  of  Saha  from  the  republie 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  genera]  Arenales  from 
his  command  there,  tended  to  af* 
feet  the  tranquillity  of  the  conti- 
guous districts  of  Bolivia.  The 
Condor  of  March  15th,  notices  the 
detection  of  a  conspiracy  in  Chn- 
i|oisaca  and  Potosi,  on  account  of 
which  twenty-two  individuals  had 
been  arrested  in  the  latter  city,  and 
eight  in  the  former ;  and  inquiries 
were  actively  making  to  obtain  a 
complete  developement  of  the  ob- 
ject and  extent  of  the  conspiracy, 
both  of  which  remained  uncertain. 
About  this  time,  also,  it  is  said  that 
some  churches  were  stripped  of 
their  silver,  in  order  to  send  it  to 
Colombia ;  and  dollars  were  coin- 
ed, bearing  on  the  front  a  head  of 
Bolivar  crowned  with  a  laurel 
wreath,  and  the  inscription,  unsn 
poa  LA  coNSTiTTJCiON ;  upou  the  re- 
verse, a  singular  device,  described 
in  our  chapter  on  Colombia,  and 
around  the  edge,  svcxb,  ataov- 
OHO  MDtwcxxiv.  If  these  accounts 
are  true,  probably  it  must  have  re- 
quired all  the  disinterestedness  and 
popularity  of  Sucre  to  preserve 
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Bolivia  from  the  agitatiooB  which 
pervaded  Colombia  and  Peru. 

Just  before  the  Peruviau  revolu* 
tion,  Sucre  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Ortiz  CeballoSy  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Peru  in  Bolivia ;  by  which»  the 
latter  country,  on  condition  of  as- 
suming five  millions  of  the  Peru- 
vian debt,  acquired  an  important 
accession  of  territory  in  the  mari- 
time  provinces  of  Tarapac4,  and 
Arica,  belonging  to  the  Peruvian 
department  of  Arequipa,  and  form- 
ing  the  nearest  communication 
from  Potosi  to  the  ocean.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  treaty  was  ratified 
inmiediately ;  for  soon  afterwards 
the  new  government  of  Peru  sent 
letters  of  recall  to  her  ministers  in 
Bolivia  and  Chili,  probably  dis- 
trusting men  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed  by  Bolivar,  and  were,  per- 
haps, subservient  to  his  views. 
This  furnishes  no  ground  to  appre- 
hend a  rupture  between  Bolivia 
and  Peru ;  the  latter  having  for- 
mally acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  former ;  and  being  in 
no  condition  to  prosecute  a  war 
with  the  experienced  and  skilful 
Sucre,  if  her  rulers  were  so  foolish 
as  to  be  disposed  to  do  it.  Still 
Lower  Peru  must  very  naturally 
feel  a  desire  to  be  re-united  to 
Upper  Peru,  from  which,  in  the  ca- 
pricious despotism  of  Spain,  it  was 
so  arbitrarily  severed,  contrary  to 
all  the  obvious  principles  of  asso- 
ciation, and  subjected  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Buenos  Ayres.     It  would 


be  no  wise  surprising,  then 
in  the  various  changes  whic 
countries  may  be  destined 
dergo,  the  two  Perus  riiouh 
remote  period,  be  confeden 
der  a  single  government* 

But  the  continued  refunl 
congress  of  the  Rio  de  la  1 
recognise  the  independence 
per  Peru,  is  eminently  abiu 
injudicious.  The  province! 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  when  thei 
was  apparently  the  closes) 
held  together  by  a  rope  a 
After  fifteen  years  of  k 
dence,  they  had  proved  od 
agree  upon  a  constitution 
vemment.  And  they  seem  ^ 
proceeded  upon  a  false  prj 
in  seeking  to  force  particnl 
vinces  to  continue  associate 
Buenos  Ayres,  contrary  t 
respective  interests  and  i 
tions.  Their  denial  to  Bolivii 
right  of  constituting  its  own  { 
ment,  is  nothing  but  an  ac 
paper ;  because,  even  if  the 
the  Banda  Oriental  were  at ; 
it  would  be  impossible  for  t 
vinces  of  the  La  Plata  to 
Upper  Peru  to  join  their  en 
racy.  They  complain,  to  b 
of  the  annexation  to  Bolivia 
rija,  a  portion  of  the  prov 
Salta ;  but  we  have  not  fact 
cicnt  to  judge  which  party,  if 
is  blaroeable  in  the  transact 

Our  latest  intelligence  fin 
neral  Sucre  left  him  at  On 
the  24th  of  April,  on 
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iiom  La  Paz,  to  Chuquisaca  and  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  con- 

Foton ;  carried  thither,  no  doubt,  gross  during  the  then  current  year, 

by  the  political  conspiracy  above  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  au- 

meationed.    It  is  stated  in  the  Ga-  thority  into  their  hands,  and  restor- 

zette  of  Colombia,  as  an  article  of  ing  himself  to  Colombia.  With  this 

news  officially  communicated,  that  object  in  view,  he  had  solicited  of 

Sucre  persisted  in  the  intention,  the  Colombian  government  tempo- 

which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  re-  rary  leave  of  absence  from  his  mi- 

peatedly  expressed,  of  leaving  Bo-  litary  duties  for  the  space  of  three 

livia  to  be  governed  by  her  own  ci-  years,  with  permission  to  reside  in 

tizens.      His  resolution  was  taken  the  departments  of  the  south.* 

*Oor  teoonnt  of  Bolivia  is  derived  irom  the  docnments  cited  in  the  chaptera  o& 
CoVnUa^Pera^andCbiU. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

^hUe. — Blanco^s  resignation — Chilian  finances — Resignation  of  president 
J'Veire — Of  vice-president  Pinto — The  latter  not  accepted — Pinto's  in- 
^taUation —  War  in  the  southern  provinces — Constitution  of  Chile — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  provincial  assemblies — Arguments  of  t?ie  federal  party — 
ArgumenU  of  the  centralists — State  of  parties — Tlie  present  government. 


At  the  last  advices  Chile  cod- 
^^Mued  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
^xir  account  of  this  country  for 
^  ^26  closed  with  the  choice  of  D. 
^^aouel  Blanco  Encaladu  as  pro- 
^'^sional,  and  the  vote  of  congress 
^^solving  to  organize  the  republic 
According  to  the  federal  system. 
But  ere  two  months  had  expired, 
^he  chief  magistrate  retired  from 
^18  office  in  disgust,  assigning  the 
distracted  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
inveteracy  of  the  factions  which 
«ig;*ataled  the  country,  as  the  causes 
of  his  resignation.  In  the  course 
^fhis  address  he  said  : 

*'  I   had  hoped  that  congress. 
Sensibly   alive  to  the  critical  posi. 
UoD  of  affairs,  and  the  exhausted 
state   of  the  treasury,  would  lend 
their  active  co-operation,  and  unite 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  execu- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  calling  in- 
to action  those  indispensable  re- 
sources that  were  so  imperiooily 


demanded  for  meeting  the  urgent 
and  daily  necessities  of  the  state, 
which  have  been  a  source  of  un- 
ceasing perplexity  to  the  govern- 
ment  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
installation.  What  has  been  the 
state  of  the  public  treasury,  from 
that  period  to  this,  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  repeated  represen- 
tations made  by  the  executive  to 
congress.  It  is,  therefore,'  quite 
nugatory  again  to  allude  to  the  la- 
mentable appearance  it  presents, 
and  which  has  been  already  sub- 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
representatives,  without  ever  pro- 
ducing the  effects  that  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  and  which 
were  equally  demanded  by  necessi- 
ty, reason,  and  sound  policy. 

'*  The  cause  that  has  induced  roe 
to  adopt  the  resolution  of  tendering 
my  resignation,  is  the  alienation 
and  neglect  manifested  by  all  par- 
ties towards  the  executive  power, 
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which  has  been  left  to  the  mercy  of 
pubHc  opinion,  without  aid  or  hope, 
to  steer  its  course  amidst  a  thou- 
sand hidden  rocks,  which  must  ul- 
timately be  its  destruction.  Some 
other  individual,  more  fortunate  than 
he  who  addresses  you,  or  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  science  of  making 
nothing  out  of  something,  may  suc- 
ceed one,  whose  unhappy  fate  it  has 
been  to  struggle  with  insuperable 
difficulties  ;  at  one  time  to  oppose 
dangerous  innovations,  at  another 
to  discountenance  the  most  absurd 
and  inexplicable  theories  ;  now  to 
foil  the  intrigues  of  party,  now  to 
calm  the  ardoar  of  passions  neither 
elevated  nor  generous. '' 

This  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
melancholy  picture  of  confusion 
nnd  disorder.  Indeed  the  pecunia. 
ry  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  seem  to  fall  but  little 
short  of  those,  which  oppress  the 
other  republics  of  the  south.  They 
seem  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  finance  ;  and 
instead  of  adopting  decisive  mea- 
sures for  permanently  arranging 
their  revenues,  so  as  eventually  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  debts  with 
which  the  war  of  the  revolution  left 
them  encumbered,  they  have  re. 
course  to  temporary  expedients  and 
improvident  shiAs,  which  only  serve 
to  plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper 
in  misfortune.  The  mode  provided 
by  Chile  for  paying  tiie  Chilian 
bondbolders  in  London,  fairly  illus. 
trtte*  the  mischievous  naturo  of 


their  financial  system.  In 
to  meet  the  interest  punctu 
it  became  due,  the  gove 
conveyed  to  a  mercantile  cc 
the  monopoly  of  certain  art 
general  consumption,  in  coc 
tion  of  which  tlie  company 
took  to  discharge  the  inte 
the  national  debt  re(;ularl^ 
accrued.  It  would  not  hav 
easy  to  maintain  such  a  mn 
in  Chile,  even  under  the  I 
system  of  administration ;  I 
difficulties  attending  it  we 
mented  in  a  tenfold  degree 
a  government,  which  relie 
gether  upon  its  popularity 
public  opinion  for  its  ^er 
tencc.  The  consequence  it 
to  imagine.  In  the  hands 
government,  the  monopoly 
have  been  odious ;  in  the 
of  a  body  of  private  specnl 
was  likely  to  prove  iiitol 
Hence  the  company,  begia 
apprehend  they  should  del 
gain  from  their  present  h 
declared  that  they  could  J 
charge  the  interest  of  the  d( 
less  the  government  shoaV 
a  large  extension  of  their 
sive  privilege.  And  as  tlie 
tive  dared  not  comply  with  ( 
mand,  the  Chilian  bondhold 
mained  unpaid,  like  the  oi 
of  Peru  and  Colombia. 

Notwithstanding  the  proftr 
the  public  credit  abroad,  tli 
ceedings  connected  with  tl 
organization  of  the  executivi 
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•eem  to  show,  that  the  members  of 
the  legislative  body  had  not  desist- 
ed ffpom  the  improvident  course  of 
cooduct,  of  which  admiral  Blanco 
BO  bitterly  complained.     Instead  of 
I  supreme  director,  in  whom  the 
execiftiTe  power  had  formerly  been 
▼estedytheChilians  adopted  the  style 
of  president  and  vice  president,  in 
imitation    of  the    United   States, 
the  great  model  of  the  new  re- 
publican goTomments.    D.  Ramon 
Freira,  the  ex-director,  was  chosen 
president,  and   general  Francisco 
A.   Pinto,  vice  president.     While 
the  congress  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cossing  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
jected constitution,  it  became  ne- 
cessary  to  instal    the  chief  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  the  discussions  were 
suspended  for  a  while,  by  reason 
of  Freire's  renunciation  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  republic.     The  re- 
nunciation was  received  and  read  in 
the  session  of  May  2d,  1827,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  govern- 
ment, to  consider  and  report  there- 
on. On  the  4th,  they  made  a  report, 
^A^ch  being  deemed  unsatisfactory, 
was  recommitted  by  congress,  with 
instructions  to  report  in  a  more  spe- 
cific manner.     This  committee  re- 
ported once  more  on  the  5th,  in  fa- 
Yonr  of  accepting  the  renunciation. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  voted, 
1.  to  accept  the  renunciation  of  the 
president ;  2.  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent  should  perform  his  duties,  ac- 
Oordiag  to  law ;  3  that  the  presi. 
^nt  of  the  legislative  body  shonid 


signify  to  general  Freire  the  s^nti- 
ments  of  regret  felt  by  the  lyitft^nfi^ 
representation,  at  the  termination 
of  his  supreme  command,  which  he 
had  discharged  so  greatly  to  the 
public  satisfaction.  The  votes 
were  communicated  to  him,  with  a 
request,  that  he  would  continue  io 
exercise  the  supreme  authority^ 
until  it  was  regularly  committed  U» 
the  vice  president ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  communication  was 
made  to  the  latter,  announcing  to 
him,  that  he  was  called  upon  by 
law,  to  fill  the  office  vacated  in 
consequence  of  the  president's  re- 
signation being  accepted  by  con* 
gross. 

On  the  7th,  a  note  was  received 
from  general  Pinto,  resigning  his 
office  of  vice  president  of  the  re- 
public, and  soliciting  congress  to 
accept  his  resignation.  This  be- 
ing referred  to  the  committee  of 
government,  they  reported  a  set  of 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
without  debate,  as  follows:  ''LThe 
resignation  of  the  president  of  the 
republic  being  accepted,  his  duties 
devolved  by  law  upon  the  vice  pre- 
sident elect ;  and  the  reason  as- 
signed by  him  for  resigning,  be* 
cause  the  coutdry  is  desHhdiBefanff 
lavSj  is  considered  insufficient ;  be« 
cause  congress  ought  to  enact  op- 
portune laws  as  occasion  requires, 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  govern- 
ment; this  body,  hoping  that  he 
will  propose  them  by  virtae  of  the 
inUMve  conferred  on  the  execu- 
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tive  power ;  and  therefore  the  re- 
signation tendered,  is  not  accepted. 
2.  The  president  of  the  house, 
(Elizonde)  will  communicate  these 
resolutions  to  the  vice  president  of 
the  republic,  inviting  him  to  repair 
to  the  hall  immediately,  and  take 
the  oath  of  qualification.  Upon 
receiving  this  communication,  Pin- 
to replied,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
wishes  of  the  national  representa- 
tion ;  but  prayed  that  his  instal- 
lation might  be  defered  until  the 
next  day,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  indisposed.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  mentions,  with- 
out any  expression  of  disappro- 
bation, that  the  spectators,  who 
had  attended  the  bar  of  the  house 
in  great  numbers  on  this  occa- 
sion, testified  their  applause,  by 
loud  clapping  of  hands,  and  other 
signs  of  gratulation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
the  8th  of  May,  general  Pinto  was 
introduced  into  the  hall  of  sitting  by 
a  committee  of  four  of  the  depu- 
ties, appointed  for  that  purpose. 
He  took  the  oath  of  office  imme- 
diately,  and  was  belted  with  the 
three  coloured  band,  which  is  the 
distinctive  ornament  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Chile.  Seating  him- 
selif  then,  at  the  lefi  of  the  presi- 
ding officer,  he  pronounced  the 
following  address : 

'*  Crendemen  .-—In  binding  around 
me  this  belt,  I  feel  that  I  am  assu- 
ming  obligations  of  transcendant 
importance.     Aware  of  the  burden 


it  imposes,  I  could  only  h< 
sustain  it  by  counting,  as  fin 
moment  1  confidently  do,  0|i 
assistance  of  your  councils, 
ble  me  to  satisfy  the  just  di 
of  the  people.  So  soon  i 
have  ceased  to  be  occupied 
war  of  independence,  th0^ 
turned  all  their  attention  to 
dering  the  means  of  assurii 
social  existence*  Hence  tl 
quietude,  misinterpreted  by 
but  which,  subjected  to  li 
scrutiny,  will  be  found  to  | 
only  from  the  want  of  laws,  < 
the  contrariety  between 
which  have  been  enacted,  a 
old  colonial  regulations.  1 
hands,  the  destiny  of  the  p( 
placed,  and  the  republic  i 
government  expects  ever] 
from  the  wisdom  and  purity 
gress." 

To  this  brief  address,  tb 
dent,  Elizonde,  replied  in 
course  suited  to  the  occasioi 
new  organization  of  the  | 
ment  was  afterwards  coni|ili 
the  nomination  of  D.  Joae  . 
Solar  to  be  minister  of  the  il 
and  of  tbreign  relations  ;  I 
tura  Blanco  Encalada,  of  tk 
sury  ;  and  D.  Jose  Manuel 
no,  of  war  and  marine  ;  all 
nominations  were  confiiu 
congress. 

Chile  was  free  from  any 
hension  of  hostilities  on  the 
Spain,  and  remained  on  pc 
amicable    terms  with    the 
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America.     Indeed,  the 

of  Bolivar's  Peruvian 
ly  while  it  relieved  the 
rom  unceasing  anxiety 
their  dangerous  neigh- 
md  them,  for  that  reason, 
kre  closely  with  the  new 
it  of  Peru.  So  long  as 
lOtinued  at  Lima,  Chile 
hge  of  the  discontented 

and  could  not  feel  se- 
moment  from  the  ambi- 
pif  of  Bolivar,  who,  "in 
ththe  ex-director  O'Hig. 
onee  occasioned  a  revolt 
and  although  finally  un- 

itt  that  attempt,  proba. 
t  abandoned  his  original 
lul  while  delivered  from 

fear  in  that  quarter, 
ilill  subject  to  the  incur- 
» Indians  in  the  southern 
of  the  republic.  The 
rare   led    by    Mariloan, 

and  other  relics  of  the 
jty,  who,  when  the  re- 
obtained  the  control  of 
&  refuge  among  the  inde- 
ribes  in  the  south,  and 
d  themselves  by  a  system 
f  and  pillage,  which  they 
with  the  name  of  war. 
irere  so  hard  pressed  by 
n  forces,  that  several  of 
g  Spanish  refugees  were 
reitures  of  accommoda- 
j  of  living  a  life  of  hard - 
mvation  among  their  sa- 
Mmions. 


The  great  subject  which  has  agi« 
tated  the  Chilians  during  the  pe- 
riod under  consideration,  has  been 
the  question  concerning  the  nature 
of  their  government, — whether  it 
should  be  modelled  upon  the  cen- 
tral or  the  federal  system.    W  armly 
attached  as  we  are  to  the  adraira. 
ble  form  of  government  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States,  the  best  adapt- 
ed,  we  conceive,  to  the  circom- 
stances  of  our  country,  which  the 
art  of  man  could  devise, — still  we 
cannot  avoid  being  impressed  with 
the  forcible  reasoning  of  those  who 
oppose  its  establishment  in  Chile. 
As  the  topic  is  curious  and  inte- 
resting, we  conclude  our  account 
of  Chile  with  a  statement  of  the 
discussions  which  it  has  awakened 
there.      When    the    congress    of 
1826  decreed  to  frame  the  consti- 
tution  according  to  the  federal  sys- 
tem, as  incident  thereto,  they  estab- 
lished  provincial  assemblies  in  the 
great    sections    of  the    republic, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  ratify 
the  constitution,  to  be  proposed  by 
congress  to  them  as  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people.    But 
these  very  assemblies,  by  usurping 
authority  which  does  not  belong  to 
them,  and   by  interposing  before- 
hand  in  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitution, have  done  much  to  defeat 
the  whole  object. 

The  assembly  of  Concepcion 
met  late  in  the  year  1826^  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  body,  imme- 
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diately  after  its  organization,  was 
the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
memorial,  under  date  of  December 
3d,  strongly  representing  to  con- 
gress the  unfitness  of  the  federal 
system  for  Chile.  This  paper  is 
not  very  ably  drawn  up,  and  does 
very  imperfect  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  served  at  least  to  ma- 
nifest the  feelings  of  the  assembly, 
and  to  produce  its  influence  as 
their  public  act.  But  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  assembly  of  Santiago 
attracted  still  more  attention.  On 
the  15th  of  March  they  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Chilian 
congress,  covering  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  given  to  their  deputies, 
requiring  them  to  oppose  every  dis- 
position, constitutional  or  partial, 
which  tended  to  establish  a  formal 
federation,  and  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional  unity  and  consolidation ;  and 
instructing  them  to  support  a  sys- 
tern  which,  w!.ile  it  preserved  the 
unity  of  the  republic,  should  confer 
on  the  provinces  the  power  of  over- 
seeing and  regulating  their  inter- 
nal economy.  The  delegates  from 
Santiago  desired  the  advice  of  the 
legislative  body  respecting  their 
duty;  and  much  dispute  ensued 
upon  the  point  both  in  the  public 
journals  and  in  congress.  But  as 
the  assemblies  had  no  authority  to 
give  instructions  to  their  delega- 
tion, being  constituted  only  to  dis- 
cuss and  examine  what  congress 
should  submit  to  them  for  ratifica- 
tion, not  to  dictate  in  anticipation 


what  should  be  so 
was  decided  that  the  instn 
had  no  binding  force  upon  tl 
puties  as  members  of  cea 
Every  one  will  admit  the  pn 
of  this  decision  ;  but  yet  the  \ 
ing  to  give  instructions  in  eei 
of  which  not  only  Concepck 
Santiago,  but  Coquimbo  ah 
guilty,  was  a  small  U8tirp«l 
authority,  compared  with 
acts  which  followed.  The  as 
of  Santiago  voted  that  oo  hnr 
national  congress  should  be 
ced  within  the  limits  of  the  pf\ 
without  their  approbalioo* 
of  Colchagua  took  pojeeasioD 
national  funds  contrilmted  I 
province,  and  appropimted 
according  to  their  own  jiid| 
All  these  proceedings  indiee 
nature  of  the  evil,  and  cleaii^ 
in  what  way  it  should  be  len 
The  dissolution  of  the  piv 
assemblies  would  be  the  fin 
towards  improvement.  Bi 
would  be  of  little  avail,  anle 
idea  of  introducing  the  ftdeta 
tern,  where  every  thing  m  m 
to  it,  should  be  abandoned  al 
From  the  political  disqiaeitii 
the  Chilian  journals,  and  H 
morials  of  Concepcion  and 
tiago,  there  is  no  difllicultj  i 
looting  a  fair  view  of  the  qm 
They  who  supported  the  f 
system,  and  who  must  have 
it  in  good  fsuth,  however* 
mistaken  in  their  views,  ob 
to  the  plan  of  centralism,  tb 
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UMNigh  more  simple,  more  expedi- 
tious,  and  better  adapted  to  pre- 
fent  political  coDvubions,  yet  that, 
m  the  ordinary  course   of  things 
it  BUit  be  prone  to  degenerate  in- 
to the  worst  of  all   forms,  a  tyran- 
nical oligarchy.      It   tends,    they 
said,  to  centralize    riches    in   the 
poiDl  where  the  supreme  powers 
reside,  impoverishing  the  other  de- 
ptrtmenta,  because  while  the  for- 
mer offers  splendour,  conveniences, 
security,  and  the  place  and  means 
of  aspiring  to  rank  and  honour,  the 
latter  ia  destitute  of  all  attractions 
fitted  to  allan  the  rich  and  enlight- 
ened,  and  atfbrds  no  room  to  exhibit 
opulence,  nor  any  objects  o{  pur- 
Buit  worthy  to  sustain    ambition. 
All  the  advantages  of  government 
would  be  likely  to  fall  upon  the 
prorinces  near  to  the  capital ;  all 
its  dissdrantages  upon  the  remoter 
deptitmenta  of  the  republic.  This, 
however,  was  mere  general  theory, 
ud  its  inapplicability  to  the  actual 
toodition  of  Chile  will  appear  from 
a  brief  examination  of  the  other 
ade  of  the  question. 

Chile  ia  a  single  undivided  state, 

Gootaining  a  population  of  about  a 

Buiiioo,  and  having  thus  far  proved 

wholly  ineompetent  to  support  the 

expeaae  of  one  administration.    Its 

intsraal     organization     bears    no 

aaakigy  whatever  to  the   Umted 

Scalea.   The  Chilian  federalists,  in 

IKToposing  the  frame  of  government 

of  tbie  eoontry  as  their  model,  have 

Ailed  Id  reflect  that  they  proceed 


in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle, 
which  actuated  our  wise  and  pru- 
dent forefathers.  Federation  in 
Chile  signifies  a  new  thing,  and 
must  produce  results  entirely  con- 
trary to  those,  which  it  produced  in 
North  America  ;  as  any  one  may 
perceive  who  observes  and  com- 
pares the  different  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  without  being 
deceived  by  names.  4^re,  where 
the  object  was  to  organize  states, 
which  had  been  separate  and  inde- 
pendent from  their  very  founda- 
tion, federation  did  produce,  and 
must  necessarily  produce,  union. 
But  there,  where  the  political  sys- 
tem has  always  been  one  kingdom, 
presidency,  or  capitania,  federation 
must  produce  the  opposite  effect 
of  divisiuu. 

If  the  example  of  the  United 
States  were  adduced  as  proving  the 
utility  and  convenience  of  confede- 
rating all  the  new  states  of  Spanish 
South  America,  it  would  certainly 
be  strictly  applicable ;  and  it  might 
be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  expe- 
diency of  such  a  combination  of 
sister  states,  which  arc  now  sepa- 
rate in  point  of  fact.  Federasion 
among  them  would  cooAiitute  an 
easy,  honourable,  useful,  conve- 
nient, and  truly  fraternal  mode  of 
union.  But  to  establish  the  princi- 
pie  of  confederation  among  those 
communities  which  are  denomina- 
ted the  provinces  of  Chile,  would 
only  be  to  introduce  a  temporary 
anarchy,  whose  duration  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  predict,  but  which 
it  is  probable  would  soon  teiminate 
in  a  scene  of  disorder,  that  would 
tempt  some  skilful  soldier  of  for. 
tune  to  interpose,  and  make  him- 
self master  of  the  government. — 
These  provinces  possess  neither 
adequate  size,  population,  and  re- 
venues,  nor  a  sufficient  number  of 
freeholders  and  men  of  intelli- 
gonce,  noMthe  habit  of  living  in 
such  a  state  of  separation.  Nor 
could  the  requisite  provincial  irite- 
rests  exist  in  Chile,  without  creating 
a  set  of  narrow  little  politicians, 
who  would  be  driven  to  rely  upon 
personal  or  family  prejudices  and 
local  antipathies  for  the  support  of 
their  influence.  The  consequence 
would  be,  a  general  spirit  of  politi. 
cal  dissolution,  feebleness,  and  con- 
fusion, instead  of  that  harmonious 
order,  that  regular  subordination, 
that  cheerful  iind  well  understood 
concert,  that  systematic  march 
of  public  institutions,  that  indepen- 
dent,  yet  mutually  adjusted  action  ; 
all  which  so  remarkably  character- 
izethe  political  organization  of  the 
United  States. 

What  the  operation  of  the  fede- 
ral system  in  Chile  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  the 
central  party  there,  in  which  we 
fully  concur,  may  be  explained 
by  an  obvious  illustration.  Mas- 
sachusetts,  New. York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  the  other  original 
states,  had  been  regulated  ever 
since  their  settlement  as  distinct 


governments,  perfectly  i 
dent  of  one  another,  altlH 
cupicd  for  the  most  part  by 
emigrants,  and  subjected, : 
less,  to  the  direct  contro! 
common  head,  the  king  o 
liritain.  When  the  war  c 
volution  broke  out,  they  co 
ted  for  the  common  defei 
afterwards  combined  mon 
in  a  permanent  federal  uiw 
suppose  they  had  each 
from  the  English  govemi 
parately,  and,  whether  co 
raucously  or  not,  yet  witi 
organized  concert ;  and  1 
individually  fought  their  wc 
dependence,  having  no  i 
leader,  no  common  congi 
common  army,  and  no  < 
funds  for  prosecuting  the  ■! 
tlie  more  powerful  and  so 
occasionally  lending  aid 
less  fortunate  neighbours,  I 
and  all  still  retaining  their 
parate  distinct  political  syi 
In  such  circumstancei 
should  we  think  of  a  pro 
subdivide  New. York,  or  I 
vania,  into  twenty  little  8 
be  confederated  together  < 
general  state  government,  | 
each  of  their  counties,  for  ii 
a  legislature,  a  judiciaiy, 
executive  authority,  and  all 
pensive  train  of  public  offit 
cessary  to  constitute  an  h 
dent  government :  Would 
be  considered  as  doing  wan 
lence  to  the  existing  social 
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tndwhieing  disunion  and  separation 
nader  the  name  of  confederacy,  and 
nbjecting  the  people  to  a  weight 
of  public  taxation,   absolutely  in. 
nppoTtable  even  in  tlie   rich  and 
thriving  country   where  we  have 
the  happiness   to   live  ?     And  yet 
this  Utopian  scheme,  which,  when 
ippiied  to  a  state  of  things  where- 
with we  are  familiar,  is  so  manifest- 
ly wild  and  chimerical,  is  precisely 
what  the  eentral  party  are  seeking 
to  avert  from  Chile.  To  endeavour 
to  apply  to  Chile,  which  is  and  has 
dways  been  one^  a  constitution  de- 
signed for  a  cluster  of  states,  they 
justly   deecribe   as  nothing  better 
than  cutting  up  Chile  into  a  collec- 
tion of  aUciios. 

Mexico  and  Central  America,  it 
is  true,  have  adopted  the  federal 
system ;  and  a  portion  of  t lie  Co- 
lombiao  s  profess  to  desire  it,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  A\res.  But  in  Mexico, 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  year 
ihow  how  difficult  the  find  it  to 
iccomodate  themselves  to  a  sys- 
tern  so  new  and  strange  to  them. 
Central  America  thus  far  has  tend- 
ed  to  prove,  that  federation  must 
be  the  natural  union  of  several 
itates,  not  the  artificial  division  of 
one,  in  order  to  operate  advanta- 
geously  for  the  public  good ;  be- 
cause its  constitution,  by  forcing 
upon  the  country  five  seperate  go- 
vernments, and  their  attendant  ex- 
penses, has  led  to  nothing  but  con- 
Mon  and  civil  war.      Colombia 


and  Buenos  Ayres  afibrd  cases 
more  favourable  to  the  introduction 
of  the  federaWfsystem  than  any 
other  South  Amencan  states ;  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  distance 
and  extent  of  its  provinces ;  the 
former,  because  it  is  in  fact  an  ag« 
gregation  of  territories  formerly  dis* 
tinct.  The  distracted  condition  of  the 
provinces  of  La  Plata  may  be  ascrib-* 
ed  in  great  part  to  the  Brazilian  war; 
and  therefore  we  omit  to  allege 
their  case  in  support  of  our  posi- 
tion. Colombia  being  composed  of 
the  three  separate  Spanish  govern- 
ments of  Caraccas,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Quito,  would  easily  admit  of  being 
subdivided  into  the  same  number 
of  states,  and  of  thus  receiving 
the  federal  form  of  administration. 
Yet  even  ihere,  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  favour  the  central  sys- 
tem. The  cause  of  independence 
in  Colombia  was  almost  desperate, 
untii  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada 
united  preparatory  to  a  consolida' 
ted  government ;  and  under  its  in- 
fluence the  prosperity,  power,  and 
respectability  of  the  republic  had 
gone  on  gradually  increasing,  until 
the  parricidal  insurrection  of  Paez 
in  Venezuela,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  adherents  of  military 
dc8])Otism  on  the  Pacific,  interrupt- 
ed the  auspicious  march  of  afifairs. 
So  that  while  the  theoretical  ar- 
gument among  the  Chilians  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  continuing  the 
central  system  there,  the  central 
party  derive  strength  and  confi- 
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deoce  froniy  or  at  least  are  not  an- 
swered  by,  the  example  of  the  other 
South  American  repobliCB. 

Upon  this  question  are  the  par- 
ties in  Chile  divided.  The  plan  of 
the  federal  party  is  to  introduce 
their  system  gradually,  and  by 
piecemeal.  They  feel  convinced, 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  provin- 
cial  assemblies,  that  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  federal  system  in  all 
its  parts  at  once,  will  surely  defeat 
the  whole  plan.  Hence  they  desire, 
by  the  gradual  adoption  of  separate 
portions  of  it,  to  accustom  the  peo- 
ple to  its  operation ;  thinking  they 
will  thus  be  finally  brought  to  ap- 
prove it  in  the  whole.  The  central 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  up- 
on the  inexpediency  of  the  entire 
system,  the  unfairness  of  endea- 
vouring to  corrupt  and  deceive  the 
people  into  it,  by  means  of  govern- 
ment patronage,  and  government 
presses;  and  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately completing  a  suitable  con- 
stitution, which  may  put  an  end  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  repub- 
lic. 

The  government  of  Chili,  there- 
fore,  still  remains  to  be  organized 
on  a  permanent  footing.  Three 
attempts  have  been  made  to  efiect 
this  purpose,  at  three  successive 
periods  since  the  revolution  com- 
menced ;  but  all  of  them  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  1623,  the 
first  constituent  congress  framed  a 
constitution,  which  was  destroyed 
in  a  few  months  after  it  had  been 


solemnly  sworn  to,  with 
pomp,  and  extraordinary  cer 
Its  imperfect  organization 
vision  of  the  powers  of  govei 
its  great  complexity,  which 
ed  a  multiplicity  of  details 
sary ;  its  great  obscurity 
other  marking  defects,  cons 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  m 
ted  end.  Another  constitnc 
gross  was  installed  in  18M 
auspices  apparently  more  f 
ble  ;  but  unhappily,  it  beeai 
long,  a  prey  to  Che  spirit  of 
and  led  to  scenes  of  seal 
anarchy,  which  produced 
solution  by  means  not  the  n 
gular,  but  the  irregularity  oj 
was  overlooked,  in  consider 
the  necessity  of  the  meason 
pass  by  the  congress  of  18 
cause  it  was,  in  fact,  i 
but  an  assembly  of  the  prov 
Santiago  ;  and  was  dissoh 
the  executive,  for  its  attei 
exercise  a  national  authoi 
which  it  was  not  entitled, 
ly  came  the  third  constituc 
gress  of  1826,  which  pi 
much  better  things  than  ei 
its  predccesscrs,  and  subsis 
the  uncommon  period  of  s 
But  the  causes  which  we  hi 
plained  at  some  length,  d 
the  objects  of  this  congrei 
led  to  its  dissolution,  leavi 
country  as  destitute  of  any 
mental  law  as  ever.  Its  I 
was  the  appointment  of  a  n 
committee  of  eight  persons,  i 
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ni  to  approve  or  reject  all  propo- 
wiiich  the  execution  might 
thus  discharging  the  iwo- 
duty  of  a  council  of  govern- 
and  a  proviaional  legislative 
Wj ;  and  further  authorized  and 
to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a 


constitution,  on  the  basis  of  such 
general  principles  as  maybe  agreed 
upon  by  tbe  cabildas  and  provin- 
cial assemblies.  And  at  this  point 
stood  the  general  government  of 
Chili,  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1827.* 

*  Tki  itwiiln  of  thk  chapter  an  obtained  from  the  filee  of  the  Telegrafo  de 
Titpiiin,  Paliioto  Chileno,  £1  Verdadero  Liberal,  La  Estrella  de  Chile,  El  Come- 
a,iai  La  Cola  del  Cometa,  La  Clave  Extraordinaria,  and  £1  Independiente,  newf- 
in  Chili. 
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Brazil  and  La  Plata.'^FoUy  of  the  loar-^False  policy  of  the  repuMte-— 
JHssensiaiu — Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres^^MineS'-^Staie  of  the  loar— -/«. 
Totion  of  Rio  Granae — PaUle  of  Ituzaingo — ConsequeneeS'^Brawn^s 
suecessew — Both  parties  desire  peace-^^arcia^s  treaty — Rejected — And 
jusdy — Garcia's  defence — Rivadaoia  resigns — Lopez  elected — Gofoem^ 
fneni  of  Bwenos  Ayres-^DisscitgHon  of  the  repMic-^Cordova  and  Bue* 
7IOS  Ayres  uniie — State  of  the  war^^BrazUian  minisiry — ^Jlfr.  Raguefe 
departure  firom  RuH^Paraguay. 


Th£  coDtinuance  of  the  war  be- 
'een  Bbazil  and  the  Provinces 
•^^^  THE  Rio  De  La  Plata,  renders 
^^   convenient  to  treat  of  the  affiurs 
^^^  these  two  countries  in  conjunc 
^^od,  as  this  war  occupies  so  promi* 
^Oot  a  place  in  their  history.    The 
dissensions,  which  have  distracted 
^e  several  portions  of  the  republic, 
^ntiibute  to  heighten  the  picture 
^f  calamity,  which  those  fine  re- 
gions present.  The  anarchy  of  the 
•Buenos  Ayreans,  like  the  despo- 
tism    which  oppresses  the  Brazi- 
lians, is  aggravated  by  the  horrors 
t^r   an   idle   and    useless    contest, 
^bich    preys  upon  the   resources 
^iid     prosperity   of  each,  without 
promising  any  advantage  of  ade- 
quate importance  to  either.  It  was 
preposterous  in  Pedro,  already  pos- 
^ftring  an  empire  of  auch  enor- 


mous magnitude,  to  seek  to  enlarge 
it  by  conquest,  usurpation,  or  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  his  neighbours. 
And  it  is  preposterous  for  the  re- 
public to  jeopardize  its  own  ezia. 
tence,  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  ex* 
tend  itself  over  all  the  provinces 
comprehended  in  the  old  viceroyal* 
ty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  error 
in  South  America,  that,  on  the  on« 
hand,  the  several  component  por- 
tions of  the  respective  Spanish 
governments  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  of  union  to 
themselves  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ancient  capitals  of  those 
governments  are  excessively  and 
unreasonably  anxious  to  effect  a 
consolidation,  which  is  worse  than 
useless,  if  it  be  not  voluntary. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in 
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the  recent  history  of  all  the  large 
republics;  and  especially  that  of 
La  Plata.     The  extent  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  al- 
ways  inconveniently  great ;  and  cir- 
cumstances have  conspired,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  faeiUtate  the  subdivision  or 
dismemberment,  to  which  it  was 
naturally  inclined.     Upper  Peru, 
although  subject  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
necessarily,  from  its  local  position, 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Peru,  not  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  it  is  vain  for 
the  politicians  of  La  Plata  to  refuse 
the  liberty  of  self  government  to 
the  Bolivians,  with  whom  they  will 
never  be  re-united,  except  as  allies, 
or  as  the  common  subjects  of  some 
too  successful  conqueror.  As  little 
can  the  Buenos  Ayreans  hope  that 
Paraguay  shall  belong  to  them,  in 
the    ordinary    course    of  events. 
Their  new  attempt  to  regain  the 
Banda  Oriental  seems  hardly  near- 
er a  happy   consummation    now, 
than  it  was  when  Artigas  main- 
tained  against  them  the  indepen- 
dence of  Montevideo.  These  cases 
illustrate  the  remark,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic  has  taken 
a  wrong  view  of  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  old  viceroyalty. 

It  is  equally  evident  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces of  the  republic  ofLa  Plata,  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
principles  of  political  wisdom,  and 
destitute  of  all  sound  views  of  their 


own  interest.  Nothing  else 
tisfactorily  account  for  the 
less  hostility  they  manifest 
Buenos  Ayres,  their  freqiM 
tions  of  strange  disorder,  i 
vasion  of  one  another's  I 
upon  the  pettiest  subjects  • 
ence  which  ever  agitated  n 
related  some  unhappy  insl 
this,  in  the  preceding 
but  since  then  the  evil 
creased  beyond  measure. 

We  left  the  general 
occupied  with  the  discusi 

fundamental  code.     TW 

• 

solved  to  follow  the  systei 

tral  unity  ;  and  the  plan  o 

tution  reported  was  alnK 

tically  the  same  as  that  o; 

bia.     For  the  reasons  sttt 

chapter    on    Chile,    we 

may  reasonably  be  doubi 

ther  the  federal  system  c 

troduced  beneficially  into 

all    of  the  old    Spanish 

ments  ;    but   there  is    i 

think  that  the  viceroyalty 

nos  Ayres  affords  as  fai 

for  the  trial  of  it  as  an 

South  America ;  because 

turally  and    easily  divis 

separate  portions.    Perfaa 

fore,   it  is    unfortunate 

federal  system   was  not 

by  congress  for  the  basii 

constitution  ;    because   1 

duction    of   centrahsm 

nished  the  interior  provii 

a  pretext  for  inveighing  a 

ambition  of  Buenos  Ayre 
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flbmuid  of  a  federal   coDstitution 
hwi  proved  a  convenieDt  rallying 
Word  for  the  disaffected.     But  the 
example  of  Central  America,  shows 
that  stability  would  not  necessarily 
attach  to  the  federal  system.     In- 
deed,  eongress  hesitated  to  fix  upon 
the  central  plan,  without  first  con- 
mnhing  the  several  provinces,  and 
rtaining  that  a  majority  prefer- 
it,  before  proceeding  to  sanc- 
tion it  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
lepublic. 
Neveithelew,  towards  the  close 
f  Che  year  1806,  and  early  in  the 
1837,  the  interior  provinces 
ere  given  up  to  the  most  dcplora- 
le  anarchy  and  confusion.     De- 
^.jiched  notices  occ€Uiionally  reach 
through    the  South  American 
ewtpapen,  plainly  indicating  the 
xjnbappy  state  of  things.     Thus, 
ux  January,    1827,  we   read  ac- 
^sounts  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  jour- 
^aals,  of  the  province  of  San  Juan 
l^eing  taken  possession  of  by  D. 
S^acundo  Quiroga,  at  the  head  of 
^t>ar  hundred  men  from  Rioja,  who 
^^ompelled  the  governor  and  his 
droops  to  retire  to  Mendoza,  and 
<^Keek  for  succour  there;  an  incident 
'X^esembling  what  had^  occurred  at 
^tJie  same  place  the  year  before. 
Quiroga  having  routed  Lamadrid, 
^sntered  into  Tucuman,  with  Ibar- 
^■^  governor  of  Santiago  del  Es- 
^ero,  who,  like  Bustos,  the  gover- 
nor of  Cordova,  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  authority  of  the  national 
government.     But  they  were  afler- 


wards  attacked ^  and  their  forces  dis- 
persed, by  colonels  Bedoya  and 
Heredia,  who  then  entered .  into 
the  city  of  Santiago.  When  the 
provinces  of  Cordova,  Rioja,  and 
Santiago  del  Estero,  were  thus  in 
a  state  of  open  revolt,  carrying  their 
arms  into  Tucuman,  and  yielding 
only  to  superior  force,  to  stop  their 
career  of  violence,  we  may  con. 
ceive  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  republic. 

Aflerwards,  an  engagement  was 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Salta,  in 
which  colonel  Bedoya,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  214  men,  in 
behalf  of  the  general  government, 
was  defeated,  and  slain,  with  170  of 
his  followers.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  governor  Arenales  found 
it  necessary  to  fly,  taking,  it  was 
supposed,  the  road  for  Chile,  by  the 
Cordillera  of  Huasco ;  and  in  his 
place,  the  federalist  chief  D.  Jose 
Francisco  Gorriti,  succeeded  to  the 
command.  The  latter  was  prinoi. 
pally  enabled  to  do  this  by  means 
of  a  body  of  Colombian  grenadiers, 
of  the  division  cantoned  in  Bolivia, 
who  mutinied  in  the  province  of 
Cochabamba,  and  passed  over  the 
lines  into  Salta.  This  incident 
gave  many  persons  occasion  to 
say,  although  the  imputation  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  that 
the  whole  was  an  intrigue  of 
Sucre's.  It  is  not  credible,  that 
Sucre,  if  disposed  to  aid  the  federal 
party  against  the  centralists  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  there  is  no 
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evidence,  would  have  adopted 
means  so  fatal  to  the  discipline  of 
his  army  as  the  promotion  of  a  fie- 
titious  insurrection.  In  fact,  the 
mutinous  grenadiers,  to  the  number 
of  180  men,  beat  off  the  division 
of  general  OConnor,  who  pursued 
them,  and  they,  no  doubt,  jciined 
the  insurgent  chief  Gorriti,  instead 
of  Arenales,  because  they  must 
have  submitted  to  more  exact  disci- 
pline  under  the  latter.  Besides, 
president  Sucre  would  never  have 
intrusted  such  a  secret  to  the  keep, 
ing  of  180  private  soldiers.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  federal  party  in 
Salta  accused  Sucre  of  sustaining 
Arenales,  who,  as  many  thought, 
intended  to  take  refuge  in  Chuqui- 
saco.  The  chief  subjects  of  com- 
plaint against  Arenales,  on  the  side 
of  the  insurgent  party,  were  the 
prolongation  of  his  command  in  the 
province,  and  the  introduction  there 
of  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  Buenos 
A3rres. 

The  foundation  upon  which  this 
bank  was  established,  was  in  viola- 
tion of  all  the  soundest  and  most 
undeniable  principles  of  political 
economy.  It  has  been  the  misfor- 
tune, however,  of  many  countries 
in  modem  times,  to  try  most  mi- 
nous  experiments  in  banking,  when 
the  government  was  pressed  by  pe- 
cuniary  embarrassments.  Nothing 
but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
England  could  have  sustained  the 
credit  of  its  bank  paper,  when  the 
specie  payments  of  the  bank  of  En- 


gland were  sospended ;  m 
fore  the  original  establishi 
bank  in  Buenos  Ayres,  i 
principle  of  not  paying 
on  demand,  necessarily  c 
suit  only  in  augmented 
distress.  Regardless,  hoi 
the  considerations  apperU 
the  actual  condition  of  thb 
regardless  of  all  the  lesm 
perience,  the  state^^men  o 
Plata  planned  an  institution 
loss  and  ruin  were  inhofO 
ties.  Congress  enacted  als 
creation  of  a  national  bm 
should  redeem  some  of  i 
during  the  first  six  mootbi 
year  following  the  dale  of 
only  one  third  of  the  billi 
lation  during  the  next  sift 
only  one  half  in  the  six  OM 
suing ;  and  only  two  thm 
the  lust  moiety  of  the  seco 
and  no  payments  being  aU 
all,  except  in  ingots  of  a  i 
or  five  hundred  dollars  ea 
the  same  time  it  was  pmvi 
the  notes  should  be  4901 
their  nominal  value  throug 
whole  territory  of  the'  i 
The  consequences  were  Oi 
foreseen.  No  purchase* < 
made  of  foreign  merchan 
currency  ;  nor  would  it  b< 
able  in  London,  in  disd 
the  dividends  on  the  natioi 
Of  course  a  great  deprecii 
lowed  instantly  upon  the 
the  notes.  As  the  govern: 
ceived  them  in  payment  < 
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mna  suffered  an  actual  cur- 
il  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
i  of  depreciation.  All  duties 
Mvign  commerce  had  fallen 
Mmsequence  of  the  blockade 
aitjr  of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  and 
■eaaon  of  embarrassment 
■fawMiy  with  the  prices  of 
of  consumption  greatly 
the  industry  of  the  coun- 
otod  into  the  business  of  the . 
id  the  onion  upon  the  eve  of 
to  diwolution,  the  govern. 
MM  eonpelled,  in  the  very 
■  avodated  with  the  idea  of 
I  wemhfay  to  buy  dollars  at  a 
m  of  forty  per  cent.,  in  or- 
itB  remittances  to  Eu- 


\  project  of  a  national  bank, 
I  nMolvency,  was  the  result 
irfbct  ideas  upon  the  subject 
Big*  and  of  the  want  of  po- 
UU,  forethought,  and  judg- 
But  another  fact  is  men- 
is  the  English  publications, 
the  imbecility  of  the 
and  the  absence  of  all 
i  eoDtrol  over  the  provinces 
wmg  the  confederacy.  In 
I  Ajiea,  as  in  other  parts  of 
I  AnMrica,  the  revolution, 
open  every  thing  to 
of  private  speculation, 
attention  o^  monied  men 
I,  from  which  such  im- 
itities  of  silver  had  been 
m1  under  the  colonial  autho- 
English  capital  quickly 
for  inyestment  in  this  new 


and  tempting  field  of  speculation ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  among 
some    few  fortunate    attempts,  a 
great  number  of  deplorable  fail- 
ures, in  which  large  quantities  of 
good  silver  were  expended,  and 
very  little  obtained  from  the  earth 
in  return.   A  company  was  formed, 
among  the  rest,  under  the  name  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Mining  Asso- 
ciation*    Capital  was  subscribed, 
and  considerable  expenditure  in- 
curred  in  the  purchase  of  machine- 
ry, hiring  of  miners  and  agents, 
and  othef  preparatory  steps ;  the 
government  of  the  republic  having 
contracted  to  assign  to  the  compa- 
ny certain  specific  mines,  as  the 
subjects  of  its  operation.  But  when 
the  agents  of  the  company  went  to 
look  for  their  mines,  it  seems  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  loca- 
ted,  refiised  to  confirm  the  con- 
tracts of  the  general  government, 
claiming  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
mines    according    to    their    own 
views.     The  same  misfortune  be- 
fel  an  agricultural  association,  and 
a   society    for    emigration,    both 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  and  acting  upon  the 
faith  of  its  assurances. 

So  ineffective  were  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  between  Brazil 
and  La  Plata,  during  the  year 
1826,  that,  without  passing  them  ui 
review  here,  as  we  intimated  an  in- 
tention of  doing,  in  our  account  of 
that  year,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  narrating  the  most  im. 
J?5 
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portant  incidents  which  have  since 
transpired.   During  the  last  months 
of  that  year,  things  were  not  mate- 
rially  changed  in  the  theatre  of  the 
war.     A  Brazilian  fleet  continued 
to  blockade  Buenos    Ayres,   with 
more  or  less  strictness,  but  so  efiec. 
tually  on  the  whole  as  to  ruin  the 
commerce  of  the   city,    although 
vessels  occasionally  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  blockading  squad- 
ron.     Sometimes,     also,    Buenos 
Ayrean  brigs  of  war,  and  privateers 
of  small  draught  or  great  fleetness, 
passed  up  or  down  in  defiance  of 
the  Brazilians.     A  heavy  force  of 
Brazilian  vessels  cruised  between 
Buenos    Ayres  and    Montevideo. 
On  the  other  band,  to  counterba- 
lance these  advantages  on  the  side 
of  the  emperor,  the  gallant  admiral 
Brown,  with  a  small  squadron  of 
one  brig,  six  schooners,  and   six 
gun  boats,  was  blockading  a  Bra- 
zilian   flotilla  of    twenty-one  sail 
in  the  Uruguay.     Admiral  Brown, 
with  his  swift  sailing  brigs    and 
schooners,  or  privateers  under  the 
flag  of  La  Plata,  cut  ofi*  every  Bra- 
zilian merchantman  between  Mon- 
tevideo and  Rio,  and  indeed  swept 
the    Brazilian   seas,   making    the 
greatest  havoc  in  their  mercantile 
marine,  and  occasionally  engaging 
in  a   successful   skirmish  or  fight 
with  their  ships  of  war.     So  that, 
on   the   whole,    each    party    was 
SuflTering  extremely  by  the  other's 
operations,    which,    nevertheless, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  produce 
any  decisive  result,     Of  the  eflTect 


of  the  whole  on  the  trade 
two  countries,  the  money 
furnished  an  obvious  and  m 
terion,  dollars  bearing  a  pi 
of  fif^y  or  sixty  per  cent. 
and  doubloons  and  other 
obtaining  a  still   higher  p 
Buenos  Ayres.      Thus  fiu 
party     seemed      to      acoc 
nothing     but     the     wearii 
self  out  by  its  own  innbe< 
forts. 

In  December  and  Janm 

pearances  indicated  that  ti 

signed  some  important  mcr 

by  land,  which  it  was  to  be 

would  not    end  io  empty  \ 

and  idle  bravado.    The  em 

voyage  to  St.  Catharine's  ai 

Grande,  from  which  so  mw 

anticipated,   led  to  no  lei 

any  moment.     His    depart 

the  expedition,  seems  to  ha* 

duced  some  apprehensions  4 

nos  Ayres  ;  inasmuch  as  I 

via  issued  a  proclamation  nf 

casion  of  it,  announcing  tiK 

and  earnestly   exhorting  lib 

zens  of  the   republic  Io  de 

all  their  resources  in  self-d< 

All  parties  were  disappointed, 

fore,  by  the  emperor's  return 

on  the  1 5th  ofJanuary,aflerle 

two  month's  absence,  havingl 

hind  him  no  perceptible  impi 

upon   the    operations  of  tlH 

The  main  body  of  his  troc 

mained    in   the   province  o 

Grande,  a  detachment  of  the 

garrisoning  Montevideo  and 

nia  in  the  Banda  Oriental. 
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idraightened  revenues,  a  crippled 
navy,  and  an  army  which  subsisted 
OfiJj  through  the  weakness  of  his 
adveraary,    Pedro   manifested    no 
dispositioD  to  renounce  or  qualify 
his  pretensions    over   the  Banda 
Oriental.     And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  beat  accounts  represented  the 
vepublicans,  amid  all  their  dissen- 
sk>Dt,a8  growing  more  and  more  ex- 
asperated against  the  emperor  every 
day,  and  as  being  determined  to 
suffer  any  thing  rather  than  aban- 
don the  rights  which  they  claimed. 
In  fine,  their  preparations  indicated 
an  approaching  attempt,  on  their 
part,  to  carry  their  arms  into  Rio 
<jrrande,  with  the  purpose  of  risking 
A  battle,  and  the  hope  of  stirring 
"vip  the  inhabitants  to  insurrection ; 
and  with  the  certainty  at  least  of 
an  opportunity  to  ravage  and  de- 
mpoii  the  enemy's  country.      And 
in  anticipation  of  this,  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  concentrate  his  forces, 
indicating  the  like  willingness  to 
Ton  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

Accordingly,  the  Buenos  Ayreans 
l>egaii  by  drawing  closer  the  siege 
of  Montevideo.  Previous  to  the 
middle  of  November,  general  Soler 
arrived  before  the  walls  with  an 
additional  force  of  1200  men ;  and 
some  dissentions,  which  existed 
among  the  officers  of  the  republi- 
can army,  were  accommodated  by 
the  intervention  of  D.  Carlos  de 
Alvear,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  of  La  Plata.  The  latter 
^  length  collected  an  army  of  9000 


men,  all  represented  as  being  in 
good  condition,  and  more  especial* 
ly  the  2000  troops  of  cavalry  from 
the  eastern  bank,  composing  the 
vanguard.  General  Alvear  threw 
himself  between  the  van  of  the  im- 
perial army  and  Rio  Grande,  and 
continued  to  advance  upon  this  ci- 
ty, paying  due  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Buenos  Ayreans  made  several 
attempts  to  bring  on  a  general  en- 
gagement. Colonel  Lavalla  at- 
tacked and  beat  a  division  of  im- 
perialists under  Ventos  Manuel  on 
the  13th  of  February  ;  and  on  the 
17th,  the  same  officer  was  again 
defeated  by  General  Mancilla. 

At  length,  on  the  20th,  the  two 
armies  fairly  encountered  each 
other  on  the  field  of  Ituzaingo* 
They  were  about  equal  in  numeri- 
cal force,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts; and  Alvear  himself  ad- 
mits that  skill  and  energy  were  dis- 
played on  both  sides.  The  Bra- 
zilians, aware  of  the  powerful 
charge  of  the  Buenos  Ayrcan  ca- 
valrv,  covered  their  centre  and 
flanks  with  a  large  body  of  German 
lancers  ;  and  the  battle  was  obsti- 
nately disputed  for  the  space  of 
six  hours.  The  republican  cavalry 
twice  charged  the  enemy,  without 
making  the  desired  impression,  but 
being  harranguedby  their  comman- 
der, and  pushed  on  to  the  charge  a 
third  time,  they  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating the  imperial  line,  and  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.     The 
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Brazilians  left  on  the  battle  ground 
more  than  twelve  hundred  dead,  in- 
cluding Marshal  Abreu,  ten  pieces 
of  artillery,  all  their  munitions  of 
war  and  baggage,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Buenos  Ayreans  lost, 
according  to  their  own  accounts, 
only  four  hundred  wounded  and 
killed,  among  whom  the  only  offi- 
cer of  rank  was  colonel  Brandzen. 
Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
general  Alvear  and  his  forces  for 
achieving  a  victory,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed up  with  adequate  spirit  and 
vigour,  might  be  deemed  of  great 
importance. 

Indeed,  at  first,  general  Alvear 
pushed  his  success  with  great  ar- 
dour, and  marching  in  full  pursuit 
of  the  Brazilians  immediately  afler 
the  battle,  entered  S.  Gabriel  the 
26th  of  February,  still  following  up 
his  victory.  Notwithstanding  this, 
an  account  of  the  several  engage- 
ments was  published  in  Rio,  which, 
while  it  admitted  that  the  Brazi- 
lians were  defeated  on  the  20th, 
and  that  they  had  lost  Abreu  and 
2000  men  in  the  whole  affiiir,  con- 
tained a  statement  of  a  battle  on 
the  21st,  in  which  the  Buenos  Ay- 
reans were  said  to  have  been  beat- 
en with  the  loss  of  3000  men.  All 
this  was  a  sheer  fabrication,  invent- 
ed probably  to  counteract  the 
effect  which  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
perial army  might  have  upon  the 
Brazilians  ;  because  the  continued 
advance  of  the  republican  army  is 


satisfactorily  proved.  But  tbepend-r 
ing  negotiations  for  peace,  which 
we  shall  presently  describe,  appear 
to  have  occasioned  a  suspenmon  of 
the  active  operations  of  the  army, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  obtaining  entire  pos- 
session of  the  whole  province  of 
Rio  Grande. 

Subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
February  20th,  the  greatest  con- 
sternation prevailed  in  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  business  was  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  the  richest 
inhabitants  prepared  to  leave  the 
place  with  their  effects,  there  be- 
ing  no  adequate  force  to  arrest  the 
movements  of  the  republican  army. 
Indeed,  the  latter  could  have  taken 
military  possession  of  the  province 
at  any  time  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Ituzaingo ;  for  the  Brazi- 
lian troops  were  unable  to  make 
any  stand  against  the  invaders ; 
fmd  kept  themselves  wholly  on  the 
defensive,  for  two  or  three  months. 
A  slight  skirmish  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  May,  between  a  body  of 
400  Brazilian  troops,  and  a  small 
party  of  Buenos  Ayreans,  who  were 
amusing  themselves  in  a  village,  in 
advance  of  the  army ;  and  being 
surprised  with  their  arms  stacked, 
were  all  killed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  was  major  Laval- 
leja,  a  nephew  of  the  general  of 
that  name.  At  length  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  army  fortified  themselves 
at  Beja,  about  forty  leagues  from 
Rio  Grande,  with  an  advance  guard 
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^  2000  troops  cominanded  by  ge- 

<<Hdnl  Lavalleja.     They  generally 

tl^etted  the  inhabitants  well,   but 

without  making  predatory  in- 

into  the  districts  held  by 

Bmilians.     Thus,  on  the  Ist 

f  Jime,  about  300  of  their  cavalry 

within  twenty  miles  of  Rio 

Grande,  carried  off  a  large  num. 

ttier  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  then 

Mell  back  to  the  main  army.     But 

"She  negotiatioiis  for  peace,  and  the 

netting  in  of  the  winter  season  in 

the  rainy  climate  of  the  southern 

temperate  zone,  contributed  to  pro- 

^ce  a    ceseation  of  active  mea- 

saraa  on  either  aide. 

Meanwhile,     admiral     Brown's 
^ailantrj  was  gaining  considerable 
iKMKMir,  though  small  advantages, 
ibr  the  repoMican  arms  on  the  wa- 
ter.     Od  the  8th  of  February,  he 
coiDpelled  fire  BraziUan  vessels  on 
tbe  Uruguay   to    surrender,    and 
three  others,    which  ran  ashore, 
were  burnt  by  the  enemy,  to  pre- 
Tent  their  falling  into  his  hands. 
Hie  rest  of  the  Brazilian  squadron 
tUtioned  on  the  Uruguay,  ten  in 
nooibery  escaped  up  the  river.  Up- 
on tiuMy  Brown  constructed  several 
bttteries  to  command  the  mouth  of 
the  rifer ;  and  fortified  the  island  of 
Xutin  Garcia,  lying  opposite  its 
CQfcmice,  so  that  by  means  of  his 
little  ieet  and  the  cannon  upon  the 
Bhcwey  he  completely  shut  up  the 
Braiilian  vessels ;  which,  as  the  re- 
pabUcaas  occupied  the  shores,  were 
•oon  obliged  to  surrender  oncondi. 


tionally.  Afler  this,Brown  descend, 
ed  with  his  vessels  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  attacked  the  Brazilian  blocka- 
ding squadron  in  the  outer  roads, 
which  he  forced  to  retire,  and  seek 
protection  from  one  of  the  frigates 
lying  at  some  distance  below,  with 
the  loss  of  a  brig  of  twelve  guns, 
blown  up  in  the  encounter. 

Some  other  slight  engagements 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  gene- 
rally to  the  advantage  of  the  Bue- 
nos  Ayreans.  The  Brazilians  des- 
patched    an  expedition  against  a 
Buenos  Ayrean  settlement  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  terminated   in 
the   loss  of  a  corvette,  and    two 
schooners  belonging  to  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
expedition.     A  more  desperate  ac- 
tion  took  place  on  the  9th  of  April, 
where  the  bravery  and  gallantry 
of  admiral   Brown   were  exerted 
against  fearful  odds.     The  repub- 
iican  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
barque  Congresso,  the  brigs  Re- 
publica  and  Independencia,  and  the 
schooner  Sarandi,  had   attempted 
to  sail  out ;  but  unluckily  the  two 
brigs  grounded  off  Ensenada,  and 
in  this  situation,    admiral   Brown 
fought    nearly   all    the    Brazilian 
fleet,  consisting  of  a  large  frigate, 
4  corvettes,  8  brigs,  and  a  number 
of  schooners,  for  two  days  and  two 
nights ;  and  at  last  finding  the  brigs 
could  not  be  saved,  he  removed  the 
crew  of  his  flag  ship  the  Republi- 
ca,  on  board  the  Sarandi,  set  fire 
to  the  former ;   and  the  Indepen- 
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dencia  having  sunk  in  tho  battle, 
he  returned  to  port  with  the  schoo- 
ner and  barque,  in  defiance  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  latter  lost  200 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
six  of  their  large  vessels  being 
much  cut  up,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  Monte  Video  to  refit.  It 
may  well  be  credited,  that  admi- 
ral Pinto  Geddes,  who  command- 
ed the  blockading  squadron  in  the 
La  Plata,  should  have  deemed  re- 
inforcements  necessary,  to  enable 
him  to  withstand  all  the  enter- 
prises  of  the  active  and  intrepid 
Brown. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
obstinacy  of  the  parties  in  continu- 
ing the  war,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  both  had  long  been 
extremely  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an 
honourable  conclusion.  The  im- 
becility,  the  inefficient  slowness, 
with  which  they  prosecuted  hostili- 
ties  on  each  side,  would  have  be- 
trayed their  poverty  of  resources  to 
the  most  superficial  observer.  But 
persons  residing  in  Brazil  or  Bue- 
nos  Ayres  could  perceive  that 
both  governments  were  heartily 
desirous  of  peace.  The  finances 
of  each  country  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  deplorable  disorder.  They 
depended  upon  commerce  for  the 
public  revenues ;  and  while  Buenos 
Ayres  was  blockaded  by  Brazil, 
and  the  coast  of  Brazil  swarmed 
with  Buenos  Ayrean  privateers, 
the  efibcts  of  such  a  condition  of 
things,  were  quickly  perceived  in 


an  exhausted  treasury.  Bl 
of  paper  money  inundated  tl 
countries,  whose  govemmei 
the  infancy  of  their  natiooi 
tence  and  of  their  resources. 
Subjected  themselves  to  b 
which  none  but  the  wealthu 
most  prosperous  comnuinitii 
safely  assume.  The  repul 
La  Plata  was  not  yet  oigi 
and  prosecuted  a  war  of  i 
invasion,  as  in  one  sense*  it 
fairly  be  termed,  before  i 
acquired  a  constitution,  or  an 
of  union,  except  a  feeble  j 
which  any  of  the  states 
and  did  infringe  at  pleasure, 
zil  was  possessed  of  a  govei 
naturally  more  stable  ;  but  i 
all  its  resources  for  purpoeei 
temal  cosolidation  and  in 
ment,  not  less  than  La  Plata 
certainly  Pedro  did  not  coDi 
security  of  his  power,  in  sobj 
it,  ere  it  had  acquired  finniie 
strength,  to  the  rude  sho 
war.  It  would  seem  likely 
fore  that  the  cabinets  of  1 
Ayres  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
both  lend  a  ready  ear  to  pre 
of  accommodation  or  ofiers  ol 
ation. 

Great  Britain,  it  was  well ; 
stood,  busied  herself  to  bring 
a  peace.  Her  stake  in  tiM 
perity  of  the  belligerent  state 
in  various  ways,  too  deep 
slightly  regarded.  The  wet 
her  capitalists  was  embarh 
loans  to  the  new  govemmei 
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mbg,  or  other  ipecolatioiui 
ilhoir  territory.  Having  re* 
mi  tkeir  iodependence,  ac 
Igr  Che  principle  of  their  ac* 
freedom,  and  of 
of  self^govemmenty 
riMatereeted  in  iieeing  them 
lii  tiaaquiiiity,  in  order  to 
!•  hmt  reputation  for  policy 
Mr.  Canning  had 
ly  taken  them  under 
of  his  administnu 
boattingly  claimed  them 
»-«miiM«f  hie  political  wis. 
Cheat  Britain  looked 
^t  of  her  manu- 
al to  ae^joire  and  to  extend 
9tmmi  to  be  the  cardinal 
f  aO  iMir  diplomatic  move- 
Aaeoidingly  it  was  under. 
hat  lord  John  Ponsonby,  the 
in  La  Plata,  whose 
tion  at  Buenos  Avres 
nache  S9th  of  August,  1826, 
I  hiiawlf  to  put  an  end  to 
WimaH  only  by  tendering  the 
liafj  oiediation  of  his  go- 
Mt  jn  order  to  effect  the 
(tati  farther  by  proffering  a 
il^ef  wtch  treaty  of  peace 
|lt  ha  OBiicluded.  Lord  John 
llgTi  it  is  said,  advised  the 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  to 
to  Rio  as  a  mark  of 
the  emperor  of  Brazil, 
a  belief  that  an  honour. 
wtm  would  grow  out  of  the 
'Wlwther  he  actually  pro* 
that  British  troops  should 
r-  Colonia  and  Montevideo, 


or  whether  it  was  mere  jealousy 
of  England  which  led  to  the  belief^ 
we  know  not ;  but  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed  at  Buenoe  Ayres  that  such 
a  propoeition  was  made.  Indeed^ 
the  convenience  to  Great  Britain 
of  possessing  a  place  of  deposit  for 
merchandise  in  South  America, 
and  the  singularly  advantSigeous 
position  of  Montevideo  for  such  a 
purpose,  are  strikingly  obvious  to 
evory  observer. 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  soon  be- 
came known,  that  D.  Manuel  J. 
Garcia  repaired  to  Rio  as  pienipo- 
tentiaiy  of  the  republic,  and  that 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
there  ihe  24th  of  May,  which  it 
was  supposed  would  be  ratified  by 
the  government  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
And  the  publication  of  this  intelli- 
gence diffused,  for  a  time,  the 
greatest  satisfaction  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  But  this  satisfaction 
was  only  temporary  ;  because  the 
republic  justly  refused  to  ratify  the 
convention ;  and  when  the  docu- 
ments  relating  to  the  subject  be- 
came known,  no  blame  could  at- 
tach to  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata  for  the  refusal. 

The  convention  is  dated  at  Rio> 
and  subscribed  by  D.  Manuel  J. 
Garcia,  in  behalf  of  the  republic, 
and  by  the  marquess  do  Queluz, 
the  viscount  de  San  Leopoldo,  and 
the  marquess  de  Ma^aio,  as  com- 
missioners for  the  empenur  of  Bra- 
zil. The  first  article  contains  re- 
ciprocal guaranties  of  the  integri- 
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ty  of  the  republic  and  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  a  renunciation,  on  the 
part  of  the  republic,  of  all  rights 
over  the  province  of  Montevideo. 
In  the  second,  Pedro   engages  to 
bestow  particular  care  on  the  regu* 
lation  of  the  province,  and  to  give 
the  inhabitants  a  government  and 
laws  suited  to  their  particular  cus- 
toms and  necessities.  Furthermore, 
the  republic  stipulates  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  province  forth, 
with;  to  place  the  island  of  Martin 
Garcia  in  statu  ^iio,  and  to  make 
indemnity  for  alleged  acts  of  pira- 
cy committed  by  the  Buenos  Ay- 
rean     privateers.       Both    parties 
agree  to  apply,  separately  or  joint- 
ly, to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  sovereign  under  whose  media- 
tion the  negotiations  for  peace  are 
conducted,    to  guaranty  the   free 
navigation  of  the  Lia  Plata  for  fif- 
teen  years,   thus    affording    time 
meanwhile,  for  placing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  governments  upon 
a  permanently  friendly  footing,  by 
treaties  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion.     Such   was  the  convention 
for    the    preliminaries  of  peace, 
which  only  fell  short  of  the  full  de- 
mands of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  in 
not  embracing  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

In  subscribing  this  convention, 
Garcia  wholly  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  his  instructions,  and  by 
thus  exhibiting  excessive  eagerness 
to  accomplish  a  peace,  placed  his 
government  in  a  very  humiliating 


position.  He  was  required 
ceed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  i 
ately  upon  his  arrival  to 
communication  with  the 
minister,  and  having  obtai 
his  mediation  a  proper  rM 
to  enter  upon  the  negotiati 
peace,  if  the  Braziliao  | 
meut  saw  fit  to  treat  of  pei 
was  authorized  to  concludi 
limmary  treaty  for  the  0( 
of  hostilities,  and  the  estaUi 
of  peace  between  the  two  oo 
upon  honourable  terms,  hai 
its  base  the  restitution  of  the 
Orieiital,  or  its  erection  intc 
tinct  and  independent  gover 
in  such  form  as  the  inha 
might  desire,  each  party  relii 
ing  all  claim  for  indemnili 
Garcia  could  not  effect  a 
upon  such  conditions,  his  i 
was  to  terminate  so  aooo 
should  arrive  at  the  conclua 
this  was  impracticable. 

Of  course,  the    Argentii 
vemment  were  perfectly  ji 
in    rejecting   the    convenli 
wholly  unauthorized  by  dM 
of  Garcia's  commission.    Cc 
fully   approved  of  the  prei 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treat) 
by  an  official  note  of  June 
expressed  their  disposition 
operate  cordially  with  bin 
prosecution  of  the  war,  if 
could  be   obtained  on  no 
terms.     Garcia  had,  in  fad 
counter  to  his  instructions 
most  material  point.     Hie 
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ftoiiKitd  a  general  outcry  in  Bue- 

Kiof  Ayrea,  where  Garcia  wasstig^ 

having   subscribed  to 

ignominious  in  themselves, 

oienaive  to  the  essential  rights 

miiAm  aation.    It  was  giving  up  the 

'wiMile  object  of  the  war.     So  far 

mm  Mooterideo  was  concerned,  the 

dif— tion  surrendered  the  ques- 

'tioo  11  isane  as  fully  as  it  could 

inrve  done,  if  dictated  by  Pedro, 

mikmrm  complete  victory  over  the 

fbiveM  of  the  republic,  instead  of 

ibilowuig  Qpoa  his  reverses  in  Rio 

Chmadm.    Tlus  Ike  feelings  of  the 

Baenotf  Ajieans  could  not  tole- 

Titia.      However  inauspicious  the 

cooditiea  of  the  republic  might  be, 

however  necessary  to  its  repose 

the   raacoratioo    of    peace,    they 

could  Bol  vohiDtarily  submit  to  ob» 

tain  it  opoo  terma  so  dishonounu 

ble,  iapljriiig  little  short  of  total 

defeat. 

Garcia  pobliahed  a  defence  of  his 
coodnct.  which  admrt  dthatheli<.d 
violated  his  iaatructioiis,  adducing 
out  of  Wiquefbrt  two  or  three  oh- 
aenra  inalaiieea  of  o.her  ministers 
having  done  the  same  before  him, 
and  vesting  apon  them  his  justifica- 
tioo  in  this  respect.  He  conceded, 
%  that  such  a  proceeding  in 
%  could  be  vindicated 
ealy  in  extlaordinary  cases,  where 
itwaa  exacted  by  necessity,  and 
was  inqnired  to  preserve  the  most 
f— enfiil  rights  of  his  nation.  He 
fimher  alleged,  that  such  was  the 
contingency.    The 


tial  object  of  the  mission,  he  said, 
was  peace,  or  at  least,  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilities*  The 
government  of  the  republic  consi- 
dered it  as  threatened  by  approach* 
ing  dissolution,  which  could  be 
averted  only  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  bis  last  comnwinica- 
tion  with  the  president  and  the  mi- 
nistry, before  his  departure,  they 
expressed  a  conviction  that  peace 
was  the  only  resource  lefi  the  re- 
public ;  that  if  the  war  contmued, 
anarchy  was  inevitable  ;  that  if 
peace  could  not  be  obtained,  the 
nation  would  sink  into  the  last  de. 
gree  of  distraction  and  confosion ; 
and  that  the  republic,  having  con^ 
sented  that  the  Banda  Oriental 
should  form  an  independent  state 
separate  from  the  Argentine  con« 
federacy,  the  war  would  now  re^ 
main  wholly  without  object*  Gar- 
cia seems  to  have  inferred  from  all 
this,  and  from  bis  knowledge  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  repub* 
lie,  that  peace  was  to  be  made  at 
all  events,  and  that  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  negotiate  for  the  best  terms 
which  Don  Pedro  could  be  induced 
to  grant.  Hence,  on  arriving  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  discovering  that 
the  emperor  made  the  evacuation 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  a  #tfi6  qim 
turn  of  the  convention,  Garcia^ 
wholly  regardless  of  his  instruct 
tions,  hastily  concluded  soch  a 
treaty  as  he  could,  and  such  as  he 
ought  to  have  known  would  never 

be  listened  to  at  Buenos  Avreer. 
36 
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But  his  justification  of  his  conduct, 
appears  to  us  very   lame  and  im- 
perfect.    If  he  deemed  peace  so 
necessary  that  it  must  be  obtained 
at  any  sacrifice,  why  did  he   not 
have  a  distinct  understanding  with 
his  government  on   the   subject  ? 
To  what  purpose  should  he  have 
instructions,  if  they  were  to  be  to- 
tally disregarded  by  him  in  the  most 
essential  particular  of  the  whole 
negotiation  ?     The   result  showed 
his  conduct  to  have  been  as  ill-judg- 
ed as  it  was  unauthorized ;  for  it 
effected  nothing  but  to  place  him 
and  the  republic  in  an  awkward 
situation  ;  and  encouraged  Pedro 
to   persevere,    by    betraying   the 
anxiety  of  the  Buenos  A)  reans  to 
make  peace. 

The  rejection  of  this  treaty  was 
among  the  last  acts  of  Rivadavin's 
administration.      His  alleged  pre- 
ierence    for    the    central    system 
rendered  him  unacceptable  to  the 
interior  provinces,  which  had  al- 
ready  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
the  national  government,  and  fallen 
into   a    state   of  anarchy    hardly 
stopping  short  of  civil  war.     The 
provinces  of  Cordova,  Rioja,  and 
Santiago  del  Estero,  had  separated 
from  the  government   at   Buenos 
Ayres,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
any  laws  emanating  from  the  ge- 
neral  congress.     How  deliberately 
they  proceeded  in  the  matter  may 
be  judged  from  the  circumstance 
that  Bustos,  the  governor  of  Cordo- 
va,  addressed   a  circular   to   the 


foreign  diplomatic  agents  residing 
at  Buenos  Ay  res,  protesting  in  the 
name  of  the  insurgent  provmcee 
against  any  reaty  which  they 
might  make  with  the  governroent 
professing  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  Argentine  republic.  After 
his  ineffectual  attempt  to  conclude 
an  honourable  peace,  on  which  he 
felt  persuaded  the  duration  of  the 
government  depended,  Rivadavia 
resigned  his  authority,  which  he 
had  exercised  under  too  many 
embarrassments  to  afford  him  a  fair 
field  for  sustaining  his  political  re- 
putation. 

Congress  elected  (or  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Vicente  Lopez,  a  dis- 
tingui.hed  scholar,  and  a  poet  of 
some  note,  being  the  author  of  the 
favourite  national  anthem,  '*  Oid, 
mortales,  el  grito  sagrado."  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  general  pursuits, 
the  nature  of  his  habits  and  dispo- 
sition, and  the  decided  repugnance 
he  had  always  manifested  to  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics,  would 
scarcely  have  narranted  the 
choice,  if  congress  tiad  not  con- 
ceived that  his  impartiality  respect- 
ing the  disputes  between  the  pro- 
vinces would  tend  to  «  niiciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  re\oliud  members 
of  the  confederacy.  Deterred  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  administer- 
ing the  government  in  the  actual 
emergency.  Dr.  Lopez  at  first  de- 
clined the  honour  ;  but  on  the  re- 
newed application  of  congress  con- 
sented  to  accept  the  uresidenc%'^* 
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rcordingly  inaugurated 
uJy.  He  was  sworn  in 
ongress,  in  presence  of 
I  the  folluwing  words  : 

Lopez,  do  swear  by 
rd,  and  upon  these  ho- 
itSy  that  1  will  tuithfully 
M'  office  ot^  president, 
been  contided  to  me  ; 
•rotect  the  holy  Catho- 
;  ihat  I  will  maintain 
deoce  and  integrity  of 
;  and  that  I  will  faith- 
I  Ike  constitution  which 
elioiied  by  the  national 

la  a  brief  inaugural 
declared  his  sole  in- 
.  accepting  the  prcsi- 
I  the  hope  of  re-estab- 
ncord  of  parties ;  and 
I  determination  to  re. 
private  life,  unless  he 
bout  a  co-operation  of 
.  of  the  country, 
e  prospect  of  the  dis- 
he  republic  was  now 
,  that  Loprz  found  it 
»l]ganizc  a  suitable  ca- 
lim  in  the  administra- 
;0Yernmt'nt.  In  testi- 
individual  patriotism, 
led  8000  dollars  of  his 
Is  the  expenses  of  the 
ul  Alvear,  ali hough  a 
officer,  enjoyed  less 
le  of  the  interior  [»ro- 
javalleja  did  ;  and  the 
ipoiuted  to  the  chief 
Lhe  national  army,  as 
B,  more  acceptable  to 


the  people  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
whom  he  had  been  tl^e  first  to  aid 
in  the  recovery  of  theii  lost  inde- 
pendence.    As  the  direction  of  a& 
fairs  must,  in  the  event  of  congress 
being  dissolved,  devolve  upon  the 
legislature  of  the  province  of  Bue* 
nos  Ay  res,  the  proper  composition 
of  this  body  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  president  issued  soon  after 
his  inauguration, the  22d  of  July  was 
appointed  for  the  election  of  forty- 
seven  representatives,  according  to 
the   usages   practised   before    the 
dissolution  of  the  provincial  junto. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  also, 
it  was  necessary  to  place  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  on  a  respectable 
footing.    The  election  of  governor 
took  place  on  Sunday,  the  Tith  of 
August;  and  D.  Manuel  Dorrego 
was  almost  unimously  chosen  to 
that  office.  The  provincial  ministry 
was  composed  of  D.  Manuel  Mo- 
reno, secretary  of  state,  D.  Ma- 
nuel     H.    Aguirro,     minister    of 
finance,  and  general   Marcos  Bal- 
carce,  of  the  military  department. 
When  the  provincial  government 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  was  thus  com- 
pletely  organized,  the  general  con- 
gre»s  and  the  provincial  national 
executive  prepared  lor  a  voluntary 
dissolution.     Involved  in  war  with 
a  foreign  nation,  occupied  with  the 
grave  task  of  agreeing  upon  a  con- 
stitution,   lamentably  deficient    in 
resources,  the  opinions  of  men  di<. 
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vided  concerning  the  fundamental 
points  of  pul^ic  policy,  and  foolish- 
iy  engaging^  in  civil  warfare  in  the 
iBtdst  of  all  their  other  diffiulties, 
the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pla- 
ta separated  from  each  other,  leav- 
ing the  burden  of  public  affairs  to 
be  sustained  by  Buenos  Ayres 
ftione.  The  law  for  the  dissolution 
of  congress  is  in  the  following 
words: 

The  general  constituent  congress, 
in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  repiU>Iic,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law  of  January  I2dd,  1825,  re- 
sol  fes  as  folio Wb  : 

Art.  1.  The  congress  commends 
to  the  legislature  of  Buenos  Ayies, 
and  its  government,  until  conceit  can 
be  obtamed  among  all  the  provinces, 
the  direction  of  the  wai  and  uf  foreign 
relations, the  satisfaction  and  payment 
of  the  debt,  credits,  and  obligations 
contracted  to  meet  the  national  ex- 
penses, and  the  negotiition  of  the 
loans  decreed  by  the  laus  of  October 
^7th,  182d,  and  July  ^7ih,  of  ihe  last 
year,  under  the  considerations  and 
guaranties  therein  established : 

£.  The  congress  and  national  go- 
vernment are  hereby  dissolved. 

S.  The  president  of  congress  will 
make  delivery  of  his  records  to  the 
president  of  the  provincial  junta,  by 
inventory. 

4.  This  law  will  be  communicated 
to  the  provincial  president  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, to  the  intent  for  which  it  is  de- 
tigned. 

Hall  of  congress,  Buenos  Ayres, 
August  18tb,  12>£7. 

Tlie  representative  junta  of  the 
province,  by  a  law  of  August  27th, 
declared  that  it  did  not  recognise 
the  anterior  sanction  of  congress ; 


but  at  the  same  time,  charged  the 
governor  with  the  direction  of  the 
national  war,  and  of  exterior  rela- 
tions. The  government  of  the  pro- 
vince necessarily  found  itself  great- 
ly embarrassed  to  decide  what  class 
of  relations  it  ought  to  enter  into 
with  the  diplomatic  agents  of  fo- 
reign powers  residing  at  Buenoa 
Ayres.  Its  situation  was  indeed 
very  peculiar,  and  exacted  the  ut- 
most circumspection  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs.  The 
other  provinces  were  as  much 
pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  as 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  war ;  but  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment, obstinately  refusing  to  move 
in  that  sphere  in  the  political  sys- 
tem which  belongs  to  confederated 
states,  they  faithlessly  abandoned 
Buenos  Ayres,  aud  compelled  the 
national  government  to  become 
felo  de  so.  Orders  were  immediate- 
ly issued  to  the  representatives  of 
the  republic  in  foreign  countries^ 
communicating  intelligence  of  th9 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and 
of  the  consequent  determination  of 
their  functions.  Buenos  Ayre8,on 
the  other  hand,  devoted  herself 
manfully  to  the  duty  imposed  upon 
her,  her  earliest  objects  of  atten- 
tion being  the  reunion  of  the  pro- 
vinces. With  this  end  in  view, 
the  government  despatched  com- 
missioners into  the  different  pro- 
vinces to  endeavour  to  efiect  a  re- 
conciliation between  them,  and  to 
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iflduee  them  to  co-operate  unani- 
mouflly  in  bringing  the  war  to  an 
honourable  conclusion. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  Buenos' 
A3rre8  unsuccessful.     Cordova,  the 
principal  province  next  to  Buenos 
^yres,  had  taken  the  lead  among 
^e  Mceders  from  the  confederacy. 
^hea    the    national    government 
^vas  dinolved,  and  the  authorities 
^f  Buenoe  Ayres  applied  to  Cordo- 
va, as  province  to  province,  soli* 
citing  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  their  appii. 
catioo  was    favourably    received. 
They  immediately  concluded   an 
arrangemeot   by    which    Cordova 
^should  fitroiah  a  new  regiment  of 
troops,  to  be  supported  by  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  should    furnish  other 
aasistance  for  the  common  cause. 
Thus  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
goverameoty  which  had  threatened 
the  most  diaastrous  consequences 
to  the  whole  country,  seemed  likely 
to  result  in  the  more  vigorous  pro- 
secution    of  the    war.       Buenos 
Ayres  had  for  some  time  past  con. 
tended  in  a  manner  single  handed 
with  Brazil.      Not   only  had  the 
other  provinces  refused  to  furnish 
their  quotas  of  troops,  or  subsidies 
of  money,  or  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  general  government,  but,  hav- 
ing in  some  instances  attacked  the 
national  troops,  they  in  fact  im- 
peded the  operations  of   Buenos 
Ayres  at  every  step.     This  was 
the  very  worst  state  of  things.    AU 
the  seven  provinces  ought  to  have 


united  harmoniously  in  bending  all 
their  forces  to  the  common  object 
of  concluding  the  war ;  and  if  they 
had  done  so,  it  is  not  likely  it 
would  have  been  lengthened  out  to 
such  a  degree.  Failing  such  a 
union,  the  next  best  course  was 
that  which  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cor* 
dova  had  adopted,  of  joining  their 
forces  in  a  kind  of  offensive  alli- 
ance for  effecting  what  was  equally 
an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
both ;  and  if  the  other  provinces 
would  follow  their  example,  the 
happiest  issue  of  affairs  might  he 
anticipated. 

In  tact,  the  other  provinces  ma- 
nifested a  like  disposition  to  main- 
tain the  inhabitants  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  in  their  separation  from 
Brazil.  Cordova  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
treating  as  equal  and  independent 
states,  made  arrangements  with- 
out delay  for  reorganizing  the  re- 
public. They  resolved  to  proceed 
to  appoint  deputies  for  a  conven- 
tion to  be  assembled  at  Santa  Fe 
or  San  Lorenzo  ;  the  deputies  be- 
ing instructed  to  appoint  a  national 
executive  for  the  purposes  of  peace 
and  war  and  foreign  relations  in 
general ;  to  prescribe  the  mode  of 
election  and  the  composition  of  a 
constitutional  congress,  to  be  as- 
sembled at  such  time  as  the  con- 
vention should  appoint ;  to  define 
with  precision  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  congress  ;  to  determine 
immediately  on  a  form  of  govern- 
ment according  to  the  federal  sye- 
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tern;  and  to  make  the  requisite 
provision  for  the  security  of  the 
country  in  existing  circumstances. 
Much  of  the  success  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  accomplishing  this  ohject 
is  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Moreno,  minister  of  state  and  of  the 
interior,  whose  popularity  and 
weight  of  character,  united  with  his 
preference  for  the  federal  system, 
gave  him  great  influence  in  the  in- 
terior provinces. 

Our  accounts  of  the  military 
movements  of  the  belligerents  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  in- 
dicate that  they  were  making  pre- 
parations for  another  active  cam- 
paign. In  September  a  convoy  of 
sixty  transports  and  3000  men  lefl 
Rio  Janeiro  for  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande ;  and  general  Lavalleja, 
on  the  other  side,  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  raising  recruits  and  ob. 
taining  a  supply  of  horses.  Some 
symptoms  of  discontent  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Argentine 
army  occasioned  by  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  clothing,  but  they 
were  quieted  without  producing  any 
serious  consequences,  aiid  the  be- 
sieging troops  maintained  their 
lines  around  Montevideo  and  Colo- 
nia ;  and  repulsed  the  enemy's 
forces  in  a  sally  made  from  Colo- 
nia.  Thus  far,  indeed,  the  emperor 
had  uniformly  lost  ground  on  the 
whole  ;  his  troops  being  first  driven 
from  all  their  positions  in  Entre 
Rios,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
whole  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  ex- 


cepting only  two  fortified  I 
and  his  empire  being  in  ti 
campaign  subjected  to  the 
and  indignity  of  the  succenl 
vasionofRio  Grande. 

And  although  Buenos  Ayi 
mained,  to  the  close  of  the 
blockaded  by  the  whole  lb 
the  Brazilian  navy,  yet  the 
ror  has  generally  been  wonn 
the  sea  as  well  as  by  land*- 
whole  coast  of  Brazil,  fixN 
Catherine's  to  Maranham,  1 
thickly  thronged  with  hoiti 
vateers,  as  completely  to  a 
late  the  coasting  trmde,  a 
blockading  the  great  ports  of 
Pernambuco,  and  Bahia.  < 
sionally,  but  not  oflen,  the 
zilians  destroyed  an  armed  li 
a  schooner  of  the  Buenos  Ayr 
but  it  was  only  when  the  I 
had  every  way  the  advantage 
the  latter,  in  wind,  weight  of  i 
and  men.  in  fact,  it  is  the  vast 
superiority  of  Don  Pedro,  is 
consists  all  his  strength,  and 
alone  enables  him  to  maiotai 
contest.  With  a  few  frigates^tlM 
nos  Ayreans  might  speedily  i 
the  complete  mastery  by  sea  ■ 
ashy  land.  They  committed ai 
in  purchasing  the  frigate  B 
Ayres  and  corvette  Montevid 
the  Chilian  government ;  be 
the  funds  would  have  been 
stowed  if  those  vessels  had 
reached  the  river  of  Plate 
much  precious  time  was  lost 
pectatlon  of  their  arrival. .  Th 
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siup  BueDos  Ayres  was  formerly 
the  Maria  Isabel,  an  old  iir-built 
vewel,  presented  by  the  eni|»eror 
oTRusBia  to  the  king  of  ^^pain.  She 
sailed  from  V^alparaiso  will)  a  ship's 
company  of  5(}0  men,  whose  at- 
tempt  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn 
in  ber  was  deemed  perfectly  des- 
perate ;  and  being  rotten  from 
mast  to  keel,  she  is  supposed  to 
ha?e  foundered  at  sea.  The  Mon- 
tevideo,  formerly  the  corvette  In- 
dependencia,  returned  to  Valpa- 
raiso, where  she  was  sold  for  fire- 
wood. The  Buenos  Ayreans  must 
have  seen  cause  to  regret  that, 
instead  of  purchasing  vessels  hard- 
ly fit  for  hulks,  they  did  not  endea- 
vour to  obtain  serviceable  shi,  s  in 
England,  or  the  United  States. 
The  latest  important  operation  by 
sea,  was  the  Brazilian  expedition, 
sent  towards  Patagonia,  against  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  squadron.  The 
Brazilians  despatched  from  Monte- 
video  a  frigate,  a  brig,  and  two 
schooners,  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
they  arrived  in  safety  ofi'the  bay  of 
Saa  Bias  ;  but  in  attempting  to 
enter  the  bay,  two  of  the  vessels 
grounded,  and  were  abandoned  by 
their  crews,  thus  occasioning  the 
total  failure  ol'  the  expedition. 

Pedro  returned  to  Rio,  as  we 
bave  already  mentioned,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  and  immediately 
made  a  change  in  his  ministry,  the 
marquess  de  Nazareth  being  ap- 
pointed minister  of  justice,  the 
marquess  de  Maceio  of  the  marine. 


the  marquess  de  Queluz  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  charged  ad  interim  with 
the  department  of  finances,  the 
viscount  de  S.  Leopoldo  being  prin- 
cipal  minister  of  state.  During 
his  absence  in  Rio  Grande,  the  em- 
press died,  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  reputed  victnn  of  his  attach- 
ment  for  the  marchioness  of  San- 
tos, to  whom,  also,  it  is  said,  the 
old  ministry  were  sacrificed.  The 
consiiiutional  assembly  of  the  em- 
pire met  in  May,  and  closed  its 
session  in  November.  Of  the  em- 
peror's  address  to  the  two  cham- 
bers, only  the  following  paragraph 
relates  to  the  war  : 

^^Most  vorthy  representatives 
of  the  Brazilian  nation  : 
I  open  the  constitutional  assem- 
bly With  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
always  attended  this  act,  but  not 
with  the  same  satisfaction,  as  my 
heart  is  penetrated  with  grief,  con- 
sequent upon  the  death  of  my  most 
beloved  consort,  the  empress,  who 
died  on  the  11th  of  December  last, 
leaving  this  world  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  just — the  place  appoint- 
ed by  the  Most  High  for  those  who, 
like  her,  have  led  a  life  of  virtue 
and  religion.  This  bereavement, 
so  unfortunate  for  us  all,  took  place 
while  I  was  in  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  endeavouring,  by  all  the 
means  which  the  lo\e  of  country 
could  suggest,  to  terminate  the  war 
between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
by  rousing  up  the  energies  of  the 
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braye  inhabitant!  of  that  province. 
This  war  continues,  and  will  conti- 
nue,  until  the  Banda  OrienUd  which 
IS  ours,  shall  be  freed  from  its  inva- 
ders, and  Buenos  Ayres  shall  re- 
cognize  the  independence  of  Bra- 
zil, and  of  that  province  which  has 
freely  and  with  one  accord,  declar- 
ed themselves  part  of  our  empire. 
I  am  confident  that  this  assembly 
will  co-operate  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects proposed  at  their  last  session, 
in  conformity  to  the  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  presented 
to  me  by  a  deputation  from  this 
body/* 

Having  no  connected  and  accu- 
rate information  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislative  body,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  any  account  of 
them.  At  the  dose  of  their  ses- 
sion, the  emperor  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
remain  at  Rio,  invested  with  autho- 
rity to  confer  with  the  imperial 
'  council,  relative  to  any  proposi- 
tions that  might  be  received  from 
the  government  of  La  Plata,  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  or  respecting  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two 
countries.  But  the  prospect  of 
peace  held  out  in  this  suggestion, 
was  generally  conceived  to  be 
wholly  delusive,  the  whole  object 
of  it  being  to  keep  alive  the  hopes 
of  the  people.  Whether  the  Bra- 
zilians have  any  disposition  to  re- 
volutionise the  government,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  rest  of  South 
America,  to  introduce  republican 


forms  in  the  place  of  moi 
we  have  no  certain  means  < 
ing.  Although  reports  of  m 
al  disturbances  in  Bras 
reached  this  country,  yet  i 
them  seemed  to  be  of  mueh 
quence,  or  to  be  levelled 
the  authority  of  the  house  < 
ganza.  Notwithstanding 
burdens  of  war  to  wlii 
people  are  subjected,  thaj 
no  symptoms  of  general  in 
tion.  The  condition  of 
tranquil  under  the  swmy  < 
who,  acting  in  all  the  fim 
constitutional  prince,  U  wm 
less  virtually  possessed  of  a 
power,  stands  apparently  ki 
contrast  with  the  disonM 
of  the  surrounding  republiei 
cially  when  we  consider  tl 
public  requisitions  preM 
more  lightly  upon  fthe  peopi 
latter  than  in  the  former, 
true,  that  the  Brazilians  i 
pier,  or  better  governed,  I 
Colombians,  or  Buenos  A 
Doubtless  the  fact  is  far  oil 
But  a  republican  govemoi 
pecially  one  newly  institii 
imperfectly  organized,  is»  i 
nature  of  things,  more  limb! 
agitated  by  the  change  of 
feeling,  than  a  despotism, 
march  is  usually  uninis 
and  tranquil  in  proportion 
servitude  of  the  people  i 
plete. 

Next  to  the  war  itself,  n 
incidentally  connected  will 
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excited  more  sensation  at  Rio  de 
•faneiibi  than  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Condy  Raguet,  the  charge  des  af- 
faires of  the  United  States  in  Bra- 
zil.  This  gentleman  had  frequent- 
ly made  inefiectual  remonstrances 
against  the  violences  of  the  Brazi- 
liao  cruisers,  and  civil  authorities. 
During  the  progress  of  a  maritime 
war,  the  commerce  of  neutral  na- 
tioDs  is  always  liable  to  occasional 
vexation  and  interruption.  The 
em^roT  of  Brazil  having  under- 
taken to  establish  and  enforce  a 
paper  blockade  of  the  harbours  of 
Buenos  Ajres,  Mr.  Raguet  was 
necessarily  involved  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  the  Brazilian 
ministry,  QD  the  subject  of  captures 
and  detentions,  made  either  in  ex- 
press  violation  of  undoubted  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  or  at 
least  in  violation  of  those  princi- 
plea  of  neutral  right,  which  the 
t^nited  States  have  in  all  past  wars 
vdently  maintained.  But  Mr.  Ra- 
guet soon  found  that  his  represen- 
tations were  frequently  disregard- 
ed or  evaded,  and  he  himself  not 
treated  with  the  deference  due  to 
i^is  official  situation ;  and  of  course, 
i^ia  connexion  with  the  Brazilian 
government  led  to  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  little  collisions,  each 
adding  to  the  unpleasant  feelings 
^hich  the  preceding  ones  had  en- 
gendered. 

Numerous  instances    occurred 
^^  well    founded     complaint    on 

part  of  citizens  of  the  United 


States,  urged  by  Mr.  Raguet, 
where  the  court  of  Brazil  manifest- 
ed no  disposition  to  render  satis- 
faction to  the  injured  party*  In- 
dignant, at  length,  at  the  uncour- 
teous  conduct  of  the  Brazilian  go« 
vemment  in  the  negotiations  occa« 
sioned  by  the  forcible  seizure  and 
illegal  detention  of  the  brig  Sparky 
of  New-York,  Mr.  Raguet  demand* 
ed  his  passports,  in  March,  and 
was  suffered  by  the  emperor  to  de- 
part for  the  United  States.  Proba- 
bly Pedro  did  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Raguet  would  persevere  in  his  pur- 
pose of  quitting  Rio ;  thinking  he 
merely  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, for  the  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion, and  of  thus  producing  an  in- 
stant settlement  of  the  business. 
Mr,  Raguet,  however,  left  Rio  in 
April ;  and  a  few  days  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  departure,  Pedro  des- 
patched a  special  messenger  to  Mr. 
Rebello,  the  Brazilian  minister  in 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  give 
a  suitable  account  of  the  matter  to 
the  government  of  the  latter,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  breach  from  becom- 
ing irreparable.  Mr.  Oliveira,  the 
bearer  of  the  despatches,  reached 
Washington  before  Mr.  Raguet; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  Mr.  Rebello, 
the  president,  relying  upon  the  em- 
peror's assurance,  that  on  the  arri- 
val of  another  minister  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  a  full  and  adequate  indem- 
nity would  be  promptly  made  for 

any  injuries  which  had  been  com* 
37 
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mitted  on  the  persons  or  property 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
consented  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Raguct.  Pedro  thus  narrowly 
escaped  drawing  upon  himself  the 
resentment  of  the  United  States,  at 
a  time,  when  a  war  with  this  coun- 
try must  very  speedily  hare  result- 
ed in  his  total  ruin. 

Of  events  in  Paraguay,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  singular  ru- 
lers, during  the  last  years,  no  au- 
thentic information  has  met  our  no- 
tice. Rengger's  lately  published 
historical  essay,  on  the  revolution 
in  that  country,  and  on  the  dictato- 
rial government  of  Francia,  con- 
tains, it  is  true,  many  curious  de- 
velopements  concerning  the  recent 
political  condition  of  Paraguay. 
But  his  account  terminates  in  the 
year  1825,  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
upon  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
Nothing  is  correctly  known  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  except  that 
the  same  system,  which  has  hither- 
to distinguished  Francia's  govern- 


ment, of  interdicting  conoi 
tion  between  Paraguay  a 
neighbouring  provinces,  i 
mains  in  full  vigour.  It  i 
pears,  that  the  power  wUc 
tained  through  artifice  andt 
ry,  is  maintained  by  the  u 
ing  policy  of  sheer  military 
ism.  It  further  appears,  t 
statement  which  has  beeiif 
ly  circulated,  and  generall 
ved,  and  which  we  mentk 
the  preceding  volume,  thai  1 
had  resigned  in  favour  of  a 
marquis  de  Guarany,  was  tl 
cation  of  a  Spanish  adn 
assuming  that  name,  who  a| 
in  Madrid,  pretending  to 
envoy  of  the  dictator,  and  ii 
the  story  for  some  private 
a  questionable  character, 
probable,  therefore,  thai  ', 
continues  to  rule  over  the 
of  Assumption  vrith  a  rod « 
and  still  plays  the  petty  tg 
the  wilds  of  Paraguay. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

,— IVisw  Parliament — King*a  Speuh^IndemnUy  to 
mm  Sioek  Companies — Aid  to  Portugal — Death  of  the  Duke  of 
9mi^ament  re-assembies — Mr.  Petffs  BUU  for  amending 
ii  Law  Catholic  QuetHonr^  Amendment  of  the  Com  Lawa— 
If  flf  iard  Liverpool — Mr.  Canning  appointed  Premier — Resign 
gfMr  Cabinet  Ministers — New  AppointmenU — Poptdarity  of 
wmng  The  Cabinet  Organized — Parliament  in  May — Debates 
mme  of  Commons  on  the  Ministry — And  m  the  House  ofLords-^ 
ftimfa  Situation— Coalition  with  the  Whigs— Mr.  Canmng^s 
^mU  for  amending  the.  Com  Laws — Disfranchisement  of  Pen- 
rlfawi  itf  Prorogued — Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  Greece — 
^Jfr.  Canning — His  Character — Lord  Goderich's  Ministry — 

■e  the  history  of  Great    at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and 
t  the  period  when  the    received  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Bled   parliament  assem-     Chancellor^  as  one  of  the  royal 
sC  time  (or  the  despatch     commissioners,   that    they  should 
I,  on  the  14th   day  of    proceed  forthwith  to  the  election  of 
,^1826.    It  was  summon,  a  speaker.    The  commons  accord. 
t  at  this  early  period,  in  ingly  repaired  to  their  own  house, 
an  act  of  indemnity  and  unanimously  re-elected  to  the 
who,  alarmed  by  chair   Mr.    Manners  Sutton,    the 
tf  oTa  deficiency  in  the  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  prece- 
•nthorized  the  importa-  ding  parliament.     The  next  day, 
UD  kinds  of  grain,  with,  the  speaker  being  presented  to  the 
{  until   it  ruse  to   the  royal  commimrioners,  was  approved 
varage  price,  when  the  in  the  name  of  the  king  ;  and  cra- 
eould  be  legally  per-  ving  it  in  the  customary  form,  re- 
in the   appointed  day,  ceived  assurance  of  the  ancient 
Nmdred  members  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  English 
of  commons,  appeared  commons.    A  week  was  occupied 
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in  swearing  in  the  members  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  21  st,  that  the 
king  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
peers,  and  opened  the  new  parlia- 
ment in  person  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  will  be  found 
among  the  public  documents. 

Addresses  in  answer  to  the 
speech  wore  carried  in  both  houses, 
the  opposition  adopting  the  occa- 
sion,  as  usual,  to  criticise  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  speech  itself,  and 
to  condemn  the  policy  and  inten- 
tions of  the  ministry  as  unfolded 
by  it.  Nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence took  place  until  the  24th 
of  November,  when  the  house  hav- 
ing  resolved  itself  into  committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  corn 
acts;  Mr.  Husskisson  explained 
the  circumstances  which  produced 
the  order  in  council  permitting  the 
importation  of  grain.  During  the 
month  of  August  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember, the  prospect  of  a  failure  in 
the  erops  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas, 
had  been  most  alarming.  The 
accounts  received  at  that  time 
respecting  potatoes,  had  also  ex- 
cited  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the 
rains  which  followed,  could  have 
preserved  Ireland  from  the  cala- 
mity of  a  famine.  The  appearance 
of  the  harvest  abroad  too,  was  un- 
promising.  In  these  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Huskisson  said, 
the  minister  who  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  advise  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain,  would  have  deserved 


neither  the  favour  of  the  m 
nor  that  fair  and  liberal  coni 
which  is  reposed  in  the  i 
of  the  crown,  while  partial 
not  sitting.  No  wise  and  | 
minister  could  for  an  insta 
tate  to  choose  between  a 
of  the  law  oo  the  one  haiMl, 
risk,  nay,  the  certainty,  of 
on  the  other.  He  entered 
length  into  an  expositioa 
circumstances  coimected  i 
orders,  and  its  effects,  and  c 
ed  with  moving  two  nm 
one  declaratory  of  the  op 
the  committee,  that  the  par 
vising  the  order  ia  couoc 
acting  under  the  same^  afa 
indemnified ;  and  the  oil 
commending  that  the  admi 
foreign  grain  be  permitted, 
ment  of  the  duties  specifie 
orders.  The  proposed  rei 
experienced  no  serious  0| 
from  any  quarter ;  and  a  b 
duced  in  conformity  wil 
passed  both  houses,  withi 
particular  notice. 

Of  the  few  other  topics  di 
at  this  session,  previous  to 
sideration  of  the  affairs  a 
gal,  the  onlv  important  one 
to  the  joint  stock  companiei 
had  so  seriously  affected  1 
nied  interest  of  the  kingdo 
the  23d  of  November,  th 
being  about  to  resolve  itsc 
committee  of  supply,  Mr,  I 
who  had  been  chairman 
committee  for  many  yeais 
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ed  the  honour  of  a  reelection  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  his 
character  having  been  publicly 
assaiJedy  on  account  of  certain 
transactions  of  the  directors  of  a 
company  formed  for  purchasing 
and  working  the  iron  mines  of  Arig- 
na.  The  persons  who  originated 
the  speculation,  and  who  obtained, 
the  direction  of  it,  had  contracted 
to  pay  jC10,000  for  the  mines,  and 
charged  th^m  to  the  share. holders 
as  having  cost  £25,000,  thus  mak- 
ing a  clear  gam  of  £15,000,  which 
they  divided  among  themselves 
and  their  dependants.  Mr.  Brog- 
den  had  suffered  his  name  to  be 
used  as  one  of  the  dinxtors  ;  and 
of  course,  became  indirectly  impli- 
cated in  these  nefarious  transac 
tions.  In  the  debates  upon  the 
address,  alderman  Waithman  took 
occasioQ  to  refer  to  Mr.  Brogden's 
connexion  with  these  frauds,  and 
expressed  a  design  of  opposing  his 
re-election  to  the  chair  of  the 
committee,  until  the  affair  was  ex- 
plained to  the  public  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Brogden  stated  at  the  time, 
that  in  fact  he  never  had  any  actual 
participation  in  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  being  nominallv  only  one 
of  the  directors,  and  averred  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  improper 
proceedings  ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  assertions,  he  referred  to  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  injured 
sbare-holders,  who  not  only  fully 
acquitted  him,  but  declared  that  he 
had    conducted    throughout    with 


strict  honour  and  integrity.  Their 
opinion  had  aHerwards  been  rati- 
lied,  by  four  or  five  general  meet- 
ings  of  the  shareholders.  But 
having  been  assailed  by  calumnies 
and  aspersions  the  most  unjustifi. 
able  and  unfounded,  and  having 
his  conduct  even  called  in  question 
in  the  house,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
demand  an  investigation ;  and  un- 
til that  was  over,  he  would  not  oflfer 
himself  to  the  house  as  ti  candidate 
for  the  committee's  chair. 

Alderman  Waithman  now  testi- 
fied no  great  readiness  to  propose 
the  inquiry,  which  he  had  threat- 
ened. Members  complaining  of 
this  procedure  as  unfair,  the  alder- 
man at  last  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion  on  the  5th  of  December,  *^  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  origin,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  present  state  of  the 
joint  stock  companies,  formed  dur- 
ing the  years  1824, 1825,  and  1826, 
and  to  report  on  the  same,  together 
with  any  special  matter  touchmg 
any  member  of  the  house."  Mr. 
Brogden  himself  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Canning,  however,  ob- 
jected to  the  extent  of  the  proposed 
inquiry,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
feet  of  destroying  the  very  object 
of  the  investigation.  He  therefore 
moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the 
committee  specially  to  the  manuge- 
men:  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Huskisson  also  took 
part  in  the  debate,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  joint  stock  compa- 
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nies,  from  the   unmeasured   con. 
demnation  pronounced  against  them 
by  alderman  Waithman.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  said,  that  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions he  had  been  ready  to  ex- 
press   his    disapprobation  of  the 
bubbles    of   the   last    two    years, 
ephemetal  schemes   fraught   with 
fraud  and  delusion  in  many  instan- 
ces, and  in  others  with  obvious  risk 
and  hazard.      But  it  ought  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  law,  he  maintain- 
ed, to  encourage  joint  stock  com- 
panies ;  it  was  a  mischievous  error 
to  attempt  to  dissuade  persons  from 
engagmg  in  them,  or  to  take  away 
their  character ;  and  when  embark- 
ed   in    properly  and   fairly,  they 
were  beneticial  to  the  public  in- 
terests and  fraught  with  great  pub- 
lic advantages.    So  far  was  it  from 
being  true,  that  mining,  carried  on 
by  joint   stock    companies   was  a 
thing  of  recent  date,  that  there  had 
not  been  a  mine  worked   in   the 
country,  time  out  of  mind,  except 
by  means  of  joint  stock  companies  ; 
and  without  the  formation  of  such 
companies  those  mines  would  not 
have  been  cx|»lored.     Many  of  the 
great  works  in  Etigland,  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  other  countries, 
advanced  its    commerce,  and   in- 
creased its  general  wealth,   were 
undertaken  by  joint  stock  compa- 
nies,   and   successfully    managed, 
so  far  as  the  public  interest  was 
Concerned.       A    greater   illusion, 
he  inferred,  could   not  exist,  than 
to  cry  down  joint  stock  companies 
of  every  description,    as  positive 


and  public  eyils.  This  de 
suited,  as  we  might  suppo« 
adoption  of  Mr.  Canning's 
ment  in  place  of  the  origi 
tion. 

But  the  most  important  1 

of  the  session,  indeed  the  < 

portant  one,   was  the  kiii{ 

sage    respecting   Portugal 

desire  of  the  minister  to  o 

demnity  for  violating  the  oo 

appeared    hardly   adequali 

for  specially  assembling  pei 

previous  to  Christmas ;  and 

sion  was  passing  off,  having  i 

little  to  interest  the  public^ 

upon  the  11th  of  December 

very   eve  of  adjournment, 

astonishment  of  the  people  • 

Mr.  Canning,  in  the  house  • 

mons,  presented  the  followii 

sage,  one  of  the  like  teno 

at  the  same  time,  presented 

houHC  of  lords  by  earl  Batha 

"  His    majesty    acquatil 

house  of  commons,  that  hts  i 

has  received  an  earnest  appl 

from  the  princess  regent  ef 

gal,  claiming,  in  virtue  ef  \ 

cient    obligations  of  alficai 

amity  subsisting  between  fa 

jesty  and  the   crown  of  Po 

his  majesty's  aid  against  a 

aggression  from  Spain. 

''  His  majesty  has  exerted  I 
for  some  time  past,  in  conjt 
with  his  majesty's  ally,  the  1 
France,  to  prevent  such  an  • 
sion  ;  and  repeated  assii 
have  been  given  by  the  6o 
Madrid,  of  the  determination 
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miyeaty,  neither  to  com- 
moit,  nor  allow  to  be  committed, 
ihxD  h'iM  catholic  majesty's  tcrrito- 
17,  any  aggression  against  Portu- 

**  But    his  majesty   has  learnt, 
with  ibcp  concern,  that,  notwith. 
tHwding  these  assurances,  hostile 
ioioails  into  the  territory  of  Portu- 
pi  have  been  concerted  in  Spain, 
lod  have  been  executed  under  the 
eyes  of  Spanish  authorities  by  For- 
togueae  regiments,  which  had  de- 
fterted  into  Spain,   and  which  the 
^panisii  goveniment  had  repeated- 
ly and  Bolemaly  engaged  to  disarm 
and  Co  disperse, 

**  Uis  laajesty  leaves  no  effort 
QDezlmiJCad  to  awaken  the  Spanish 
iporemmenl  to  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  this  apparent  conni- 


*t 


Hm  majesty  makes  this  com- 
to  the  house  of  com- 
wtth  the  full  and  entire  con- 
fidence thai  )ua  majesty's  faithful 
^nniBione  will  afibrd   his  majesty 
tlieir  coi^ai  concurrence  and  sup- 
in  maintaining  the   faith    of 
■nd  in  securing  against^ 
iorajgn  hoitility  the  safety  and  in- 
<iependence  of  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
Mignly  tbe    oldest  ally   of   Great 


99 


n 


G.  R." 


At  Mr.  Canning's  suggestion, 
Um  consideration  of  the  subject 
difenred  to  the  next  day,  in 
lo  afford  members  opportu- 
nitjr  for  reflection  upon  the  con- 
teats  of  a  message  as  important  as 


it  was  unexpected.  Upon  the  I2thy 
Mr.  Canning  made  an  elaborate 
speech,  detaihng  the  nature  of  the 
variuus  treaiies  between  Great 
briiaiii  and  Portugal,  and  showiiig 
thai  the  C€isus  J'tBderis  had  ariivedy 
in  which  it  was  ihe  bounden  duty 
of  the  former,  as  the  faithful  ally 
of  the  latter,  to  step  forth  in  her 
defence  agamst  hostile  invasion. 
He  concluded  in  the  following 
words,  which  are  too  remarkable 
for  their  tone  of  self-confidence 
and  assumption,  to  be  presented  in 
a  more  abridged  form  : 

*'  I  sat  out  by  saying,  that  there 
wore  many  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  think,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
point  of  national  honour  could  make 
desirabie  any  approximation  to  the 
danger  of  war — but  let  me  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  as  not  dreading 
war  in  a  good  cause  ;  and  I  trust 
that  in  no  other  will  it  ever  be  the 
lot  of  this  country  to  engage  ;  that 
I  dread  war  from  a  distrust  of  our 
powers  and  of  our  resources  to 
meet  it — No  :  i  dread  it  upon  far 
other  grounds.  I  dread  it,  be- 
cause I  am  conscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  which  this  country 
possesses  of  pushing  any  war  in 
which  she  may  now  be  engaged,  to 
consequences,  at  the  bare  contem- 
plation of  which  1  shudder.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  when,  some 
years  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
verting to  a  topic  of  this  nature, 
when  it  was  referred  to  in  this 
house,  with  respect  to  the  position 
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of  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
I  then  stated  that  our  position  was 
not  merely  one  of  neutrality  be- 
tween contending  nations,  but  be- 
tween  contending  principles  and 
opinions  ;  that  it  was  a  position  of 
neutrality  which  alone  preserved 
the  balance  of  power,  the  main 
tenance  of  which  1  believed  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  Europe.  Nearly  four  years,  or 
rather  three  years  and  a  half,  of 
experience,  have  confirmed,  and 
not  altered,  the  opinion  I  then  de- 
clared ;  and  I  still  fear,  that  the 
next  war  in  Europe,  if  it  should 
spread  beyond  the  narrow  cumpass 
of  Portugal  and  Spain,  will  be  a 
war  of  the  most  tremendous  na- 
ture— because  it  will  be  a  war  of 
conflicting  opinions  ;  and  1  know 
that  if  the  interests  and  the  honour 
of  this  country  should  oblige  us  to 
enter  into  it,  although  we  might 
enter  it,  as  1  trust  we  shall  always 
do,  with  a  firm  desire  to  mitigate, 
rather  than  to  exasperate  ;  to  con- 
tend  with  arms  and  not  with  opi- 
nions  ;  yet  I  know  that  this  country 
could  not  avoid  seeing  ranked 
under  her  banners  all  the  restless, 
and  all  the  dissatisfied,  whether 
with  cause  or  without  cause,  of 
every  nation  with  which  she  might 
be  placed  at  variance.  1  say.  Sir, 
the  consciousness  of  this  fact  ;  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  in  this  coun- 
try such .  a  tremendous  power,  in- 
duces me  to  feel  as  1  do  feel.  But 
it  is  one  thing  '  to  have  a  giani's 


strength,'  and  another  thing  to 
^  use  it  like  a  giant.'  The  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  this  pow- 
er, keeps  us  safe.  Our  business 
is  not  to  seek  out  opportunities  for 
displaying  it,  but  to  keep  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  hereafler  shown  that  we 
know  its  proper  use  ;  and  to  shrink 
from  converting  the  umpire  into  the 
oppressor : 


-Celsa  sedet  iBolus  arce. 


Sceptra  tenens  :  roollitq  ;  animoi  et  tern* 

perat  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  OGelumq ;  pro- 

fundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi,  seomn,  Ferrantq  ; 

per  aurafi. 

Sir,  the  consequences  of  the  letting 
loose  of  those  passions  which  are 
all  chained  up,  may  be  such  as 
would  lead  to  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion, such  as  no  one  can,  for  a 
moment,  contemplate  without  hor- 
ror, and  such  as  I  could  never  lie 
easy  upon  my  couch,  if  I  had  the 
consciousness  of  having,  by  one 
hour,  precipitated  it.  This,  dien, 
is  the  reason,  a  reason  the  reverse 
of  fear,  a  reason  the  contrary  of 
disability,  why  I  dread  the  recur, 
rence  of  a  war.  That  this  reason 
may  be  felt  by  those  who  are  act- 
ing on  opposite  principles,  before 
the  time  for  using  our  power  sbaU 
arrive,  i  would  bear  much,  and  I 
would  forbear  long  ;  1  would  al- 
most pur  up  with  any  thing  that  did 
not  touch  our  national  faith  and  na- 
tional honour,  rather  than  let  slip 
the    furies   of  war,  the  leash  of 
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^liich  M  in  our  hands,  while  we 
not  whom  they  may  reach, 
doubt  where  the  devastation 
y  end.  Such  is  the  love  of  peace 
liich  die  British  government  ac 
nowledges,  and  such  the  duties  of 
which  the  circumstances  of 
worid  inculcate.  In  obedience 
^  thin  conTictioh,  and  with  the 
•ope  of  avoiding  extremeties,  I  will 
mi9h  no  farther  the  topics  of  this 
,rt  of  the  address.  Let  us  de. 
nd  Poitngal,  whoever  may  be  the 
i)anls,  becanse  it  is  a  work  of 
urv  ;  and  let  nt  end  where  that 
uty  ends.  We  go  to  Portugal, 
to  nile,  not  to  dictate,  not  to 
Tescribe  lawa ;  we  go  but  to  plant 
ere  the  standard  of  England,  that 
ere  foreign  dominion  shall  not 


n 


Mr.  Canning  then  moved  an  ad- 
in  behalf  of  the  commons, 
the  king  for  his  gracious 
concerning  Portugal,  and 
lodging  themaelves  to  concur  in 
meaaores,  and  to  furnish  all 
suppliea,  as  might  be  necessa. 
far  aecoring,   against  foreign 
^oatilily,  the  niety  and  indepen- 
^ence  of  the  oldest  ally  of  Great 
Britain.     A  short  debate  ensued, 
iai  which  aome  of  the  leading  oppo- 
sition    members    expressed     the 
^aimaat  approbation  of  the  conduct 
«f  the  nintBtry  ;  and  the  address 
Waa  voted  with  extraordinary  una- 
uautfy  only  three  or  four  members 
agnifying  their  dissent.  And  in  the 
of  lords,  a  similar  address, 


moved  by  lord  Bathurst,  waa  car- 
ried  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
No  other  business  was  tranaacted 
during  the  session  ;  and  the  next 
day  both  houses  adjourned  to  the 
8th  of  February. 

Parliament  spoke  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nation,  upon  this  mo- 
mentous occasion.  For  once,  all  op- 
position to  the  views  and  measures 
of  the  government  seemed  tovanidi 
and  give  place  to  sentiments  of  har- 
mony, of  conspiring  activity  and  ar- 
dour,  of  manly  and  dignified  feeling, 
through  the  great  body  of  the  Bri- 
tish people.  In  consequence  of  the 
combined  good  will  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  nation  towards  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  it  waa  fit* 
ted  out  with  unprecedented  celeri- 
ty. An  armament  commanded  by 
Sir  William  Clinton,  was  equipped 
in  such  short  space  of  time,  that  in 
thirteen  days  after  Mr.  Canning 
pronounced  his  speech,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  auxiliary  army  anived 
in  the  Tagus.  But  the  simple  ru- 
mor of  the  approach  of  British 
troops  proved  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  despatched ;  and  they  had 
little  opportunity  for  gathering  firesh 
laurels  amid  the  scenes  of  their 
former  victories,  as  we  shall  more 
fully  relate,  in  explaining  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Portugal. 

Among  the  few  political  inci- 
dents which  occurred  after  this 
time,  and    previous    to   the  next 

meeting  of  pariiament^  the  death 
38 
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of  the  duke  of  York  is  worthy  of 
note.  He  died  on  the  fiflh  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,  ia  the  64th  year  of 
his  age.  By  his  decease,  the  duke 
of  Clarence  became  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  latter's  dying  before 
the  reigning  king,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  duke  of  Kent,  aged  eight 
years,  will  stand  in  that  relation  to 
the  crown.  The  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  who  remembered  the 
duke  of  York's  strange  assevera- 
tion,  in  the  nature  of  an  oath,  that 
he  would  never,  in  whatever  capa- 
city he  might  be  called  to  act, 
make  any  concession  to  the  catho- 
lics, very  naturally  regarded  the 
probable  contingency  of  a  long  mi- 
nority,  and  a  female  at  the  head  of 
the  empire,  as  being  auspicious  to 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  their  just 
political  rights ;  more  so,  at  least, 
than  the  rule  of  a  prince  fixed  in 
his  prejudices,  and  pledged  to  the 
cause  of  intolerance.  The  ap- 
pointment which  he  held,  of  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  armyj  was 
very  appropriately  bestowed  upon 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
80  iong  been  its  most  distinguished 
ornament,  and  who  could  appre- 
ciate,from  personal  knowledge,  the 
merits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
officers. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  the 
8th  of  February,  on  which  day,  in 
the  house  of  lords,  the  carl  of  Li- 
verpool declared  the  intention  of 
the  ministry  to  bhng  forward  the 


0 

to 


question  of  the  corn  laws,  in  ord- 
to  propose  a  modification  of  the 
isting  statutes  on  that  subject, 
the  9th, sir  Francis  Burdett  gave  n 
tice,in  the  house  of  commoQ8,that,< 
a  day  assigned,  he  should  submit 
motion  for  the  relief  of  the  Ro 

catholics.   These  two  objects  bci 

thus  publicly  indicated  as  the  p^^ 

minent    subjects   of  considerati-. 

during  the  session,  immediately 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  public 
general,  and  more  especially  of 
classes  directly  interested  in 
approaching  discussions.  Me 
while,  however,  the  sudden  iiin 
of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  the 
sponsible  head  of  the  minis^ 
which  took  place  on  the  17tlM. 
February,  gave  a  new  directio 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  led, 
in  its  consequences,  to  the  most,  lo. 
teresting  events  of  the  year.  His 
malady  being  of  such  a  nature,  as 
to  deprive  him  of  his  reason  (or  a. 
time,  it  became  doubtful  whether 
he  would  ever  be  capable  of  re« 
suming  the  direction  of  the  public 
affairs,  or  even  of  transacting^  bu- 
siness  of  any  kind.  Speculation 
immediately  busied  itself,  there- 
fore, in  conjecturing  who  would  sue- 
ceed  him,  and  what  would  be  the 
composition  of  the  new  mioiitry, 
in  case  the  earl  of  Liverpool  should 
be  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  to  resign  his  appointments. 
His  prudence,  wisdom,  moderation, 
experience  of  affairs,  and  weight 
of  character,  had,  it  was  well  known, 
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hold  in  union  a  cabinet, 
imbers  differed  upon  some 
ital  principles   of   public 

lel  obtained  leave,  on  the 
ebniary,  to  bring  in  bills 
CNMolidation  and  amend - 
the  laws  respecting  the 
thef),  and  the  crime  of 

injury  to  property.     He 

bmtring,  in  the  course  of 
MHon,  entered  so  fully  in- 
llukofthe  proposed  con. 
I,  be  deemed  it  unnecessa- 
WBj  more  at  present,  than 
Ar  fo  them,  although  he 
addressing  a  new  parlia- 
m  purpose  was,  to  render 
I  plain  and  intelligible  as 
tkat  where  all  were  bound 
that  law,  the  knowledge 
nrisions  might  be  within 
ch;    and   that  with  this 

enactments  should  be 
io  terms  clear,  definite, 
iae,  so  far  as  such  an  ob- 
,  be  attained.  He  did  not 
> introduce  any  alteration 
nnciples  of  the  law  as  it 

He  did  not  wish,  or  in- 
take any  rash  experiments 
ipect;  but  only  to  com- 
afic  enactments  referable 
eoeral  head,  to  remove 
tions,  to  curtail  rcdundan- 
Bguage,  preserving  at  the 
0,  all  those  terms,  the 
and  value  of  which  had 
ntained  by  judicial  deci- 

ahorty  to  free  the  laws 


from  the  rust  of  time,  and  the  impti. 
rities  of  careless  legislation,  by  con- 
solidating them  with  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  society  in  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Peel  appears  to 
have  been  cordially  seconded  in 
his  laudable  plan  for  improving  the 
criminal  laws  by  the  great  body  of 
the  members,  exception  being  ta- 
ken less  to  the  changes  he  propo- 
sed, than  to  his  omitting  to  intro- 
duce improvements  in  the  princi- 
ples of  penal  jurisprudence. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  again 
brought  forward,  this  session,  his 
motion  to  relieve  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  in  order  to 
test  the  feelings  of  the  new  house  of 
commons.  The  question  was  taken 
up  in  the  house  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  the  discussion  ended 
on  the  7th  ;  presenting  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  the  expeditious  despatch 
of  business,  in  comparison  with  the 
protracted  debates  which  so  con- 
stantly  occur  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  ministry  was 
on  this  occasion,  as  at  previous 
times,  divided  upon  the  subject ; 
and  the  question  was  discussed  and 
decided  at  least  without  any  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, each  ministerial  member 
acting  according  to  his  individual 
views  of  the  expediency  or  inez. 
pedicncy  of  emancipation.  The 
speech  of  sir  John  Copley,  the  mas. 
tcr  of  the  rolls,  against  removing 
the  civil  incapacity  attached  to  Bo* 
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man  Catholics,  and  the  speeches  of 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Plunkctt, 
Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
in  favour,  were  distinguished  for 
eloquence  of  language  and  acute- 
aess  of  reasoning;  und  to  any 
impartial  observer,  it  must  be 
manifest  that  all  the  weight  of 
the  argument  was  on  the  lat- 
ter side.  Nevertheless,  the  friends 
of  emancipation  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed on  taking  the  ques- 
tion, to  find  themselves  in  a  roino- 
rity  ;  only  272  members  voting  for 
sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion,  and 
276  against  it.  In  Ireland,  very 
intense  anxiety  concerning  the  re- 
suit  was  universally  felt.  Crowds 
surrounded  the  mail  on  its  arrival  in 
Dublin,  bringing  the  unfavourable 
news;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  gloom  and  disappointment  with 
which  it  was  received  by  the  op- 
pressed catholics. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  in  committee,  Mr. 
Canning  introduced  his  long  ex- 
pected  proposals  for  regulating  the 
corn  trade.  His  resolutions  were 
founded  upon  mixed  principles  of 
partial  free  trade,  and  partial  ex. 
elusion ;  and,  as  not  unfrequenily 
happens  with  intermediate  mea- 
sures, gave  entire  satisfaction  nei- 
ther to  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing  interest,  who  desired  a 
more  liberal  system,  nor  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  who  demanded 
Qpmplete  protection  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain.     The 


resolutions  went  to  increai 
duty,  as  ttie  price  of  whet 
other  gr:iia  decreahod  ;  and  J 
manner,  to  decrease  the  di 
the  price  advanced.  Whc 
price  of  wheat  should  be  6 
the  home  market,  the  duty  ' 
be  20«.  per  quarter,  to  be  inci 
28.  per  quarter,  for  every  si 
under  iiOs. ;  and  to  decreu 
per  quarter,  for  every  al 
above  GO^.,  till  it  reached 
when  the  dutv  should  be  on 
per  quarter.  A  similar  seal 
proposed  for  barley,  rye,  oats. 
beans,  and  other  articles  c 
kind.  After  the  plan  had  be< 
plained  by  Mr.  Canning,  ai 
operation  of  it  defended,  a 
discussion  took  place,  am 
further  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  postponed  to  th> 
when  the  debate  was  res 
Mature  examination  of  the  s 
appears  to  have  rendered  it 
generally  acceptable  than  i 
considered  ut  lirst ;  a  great 
rity  of  the  Louse  regarding  it 
bcral,  without  being  charj 
with  speculative  wildness;  a 
fording  domestic  agriculture  a 
fair  protection  in  the  home  on 
which  the  necessities  of  tradf 
of  the  labouring  population, 
pcr.nit.  A  motion  offered  b; 
Whitmore,  to  make  50s.  tb 
gulating  price,  instead  of  6(lt. 
at  that  price  to  enact  a  dutjo 
per  quarter,  was  rejected, 
large  majority  of  835  to  5€ 
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tatD^M  resolutions  re- 
it  finally  passed  with- 
;  and  the  feelings  of 
sva  thus  ascertained 
It  precision.  It  was 
MMKi  as  all  the  resolu- 
•  passed,  to  bring  in 
d  upon  them,  \vhen 
•d  stand  would  pro- 
en  by  the  enemies 
pa.  Without  follow. 
•U  its  stages  through 
qommons,  it  will  suf- 
Hf  it  ultimately  pass- 
il^  parliament,  on 
Apiil,  after  having 
^mt  few  modifica- 
id  not  alter  its  prin- 

ha   com  laws    were 

id  ot,  great  curiosity 

iety  was  manifested 

B  Slate  of  the  minis- 

ppointment  of  a  sue 

.  Liverpool.     It  was 

consider  the  late  ad- 

M    in    fact    extinct. 

Md  not  the  slightest 

e  restoration  of  Lord    been  pardonably,^f  we  have  sin- 

»  such   a  degree   of    ned,  it  was  on  the  right  side ;— for 

high  and  responsible  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  pain- 
ful to  my  noble  friend,  more  dis- 
graceful to  us,  than  lord  Liver, 
pool's  awakening  from  his  trance, 
and  finding  that  his  place  has  been 
made  the  object  of  precipitate 
haste  and  intemperate  ambition. 
But  occasion  for  the  just  and 
honourable'  delicacy  had  already 
ceased  to  exist.     The  king  had 


necessary  to  give  some  explanation 
of  their  views*  On  the  dOth  of 
March,  the  ■  order  of  the  day  for 
bringing  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  supply  being  read  in  the 
house  of  Commons,  Mr.  Tiemey 
opposed  the  potion,  upon  th^ 
ground,  among  other  tbinga,  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diately proceeding  to  the  fi>rmation 
of  a  real  and  efiective  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Canning,  in  reply,  en- 
tered into  the  reasons  of  the  ap- 
parent delay  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  in  this  respect.  He  said 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
ministry,  who  bad  enjoyed  a  near 
view  of  the  great  virtues,  undoubted 
talents,  and  extensive  acquirements 
of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  who 
in  addition  were  bound  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  time  and  long  continued 
friendship,  naturally  felt  extreme 
reluctance  to  believe,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  illness,  that  all 
hopes  of  his  recovery  had  expired. 
If  we  have  erred,  he  said,  it  haa 


head  of  the  ministry 
[o  person,  acquainted 
ion,  could  an>  longer 
leiwt  expectation  that 
r  return  to  the  ever- 
die  functions.  These 
s  at  length  pressed 
listers  with  so  much 
fliat   they    found   it 
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cmased    a    communication  to    be 
made  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,    stating   that  the    time 
had  now  arrived  when  it  became 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
produced   in  the  cabinet    by    the 
calamity  which  had  befallen   the 
prime    minister.       Happily,    lord 
Liverpool  possessed  sufficient  con- 
aciouaness,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
communication,  to  understand  its 
nature,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
that  his  feelings  had  been  equally 
respected  by  his  sovereign,  and  his 
colleagues.      Mr.    Canning    con- 
eluded,  by  giving  an  explicit  as- 
surance that  a  new  administration 
would   be    constituted    forthwith ; 
and  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance, 
Mr.  Tiemey  withdrew  his  opposi. 
tion  to  the  passing  of  the  supplies. 
Indeed,  so  soon  as  the  recovery 
of  lord  Liverpool  had  became  hope- 
less, the  voice  of  the  nation  pro- 
nounced,  who  should  be  the  sue- 
cesser  of  the  retired  minister,  just 
as  certainly,  as  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry.     No 
second  man  divided,  for  a  moment, 
the   choice   of  the   people.      Mr. 
Canning  had  with  him  the  wishes 
of  his  country,  gained  by  no  sinis- 
ter  acts,  bought  by  no  family  in- 
fluence  of  aristocratic  connexions, 
but  spontaneously  bestowed  upon 
the  most  highly  gifted  statesman, 
and  the  most  eloquent  parliamen- 
tary  debater,  in  the  United  King- 
dom.      And    it    appears  that    he 
,  equally  possessed    the  confidence 


of  the  king,  who,  in  the  coune  Cf{ 
the  subsequent  incidents,  gave  moat 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  firm- 
ness of  his  attachment.     On  the 
13th  of  April,  Mr.  Canning  was 
announced  as  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chief  minister,  a  new 
writ  having  been  moved  for,  by  Mr. 
Wynne,  the  evening  previous,  pre- 
paratory  to  his  re-election  to  par- 
liament.    The  information  accom- 
panying  the  motion  was  received 
with  the  loudest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic cheerings,  rendered  audible, 
far  beyond  the  immediate  precincts 
of  the  house.     On  the  same  even- 
ing, the  house  adjourned  to  the  1st 
of  May,  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
making    the    necessary    arrange- 
ments in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Can- 
ning having   received  the    king's 
commands  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration, to  be  constituted,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter  with  that,  of  which  lord  Liver- 
pool was  lately  the  head,  proceed- 
ed to  the  discharge  of  this  delicate 
duty,  with  perfert  good  faith.     No 
sooner  did  he  have  the  tender  of 
the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  than 
he  immediately  signified  his  accep- 
tance of  it,  to  his  colleagues,  and 
solicited  their  aid  and  co-operation 
in    conducting    the  affairs  of  the 
countr)'.      He   professed    himself 
anxious  to  continue  in  the  precise 
course  of  policy  pursued  by  lord 
Liverpool,  making  as  few  changes 
in  the  existing  cabinet  as  possible, 
and  leaving  the  difficult  question 
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c  emancipation,  as  it 
ad  been  left,  to  the  free 
Iged  conscience  of  every 
member  of  the  cubiiiei. 
leagues  had  met  his  ad- 
tbe  same  spirit  ofcor- 
I  frankness,  with  which 
I  made,  Great  Britain 
e  been  subjected  to  no 
jeretion  of  measures,  by 
lord  Liverpool's  illness, 
d  have  gained  advan- 
dM  contrary,  by  the 
rthe  conduct  of  affairs  to 
]fBlic  hands,  and  to  an  in- 
qoaUy  favoured  with  the 
I  eifthe  great  bulk  of  the 
Ir.  Canning  had  every 
•zpect  that  such  would 
the  actual  state  ot'  tuiugs. 
realy  then,  must  have 
irphae  and  regret,  at  the 
uy  conduct  of  a  portion 
I  aasociates  in  the  go* 
Upon  his  declaring  his 
)  of  the  office  of  prime 
ix  of  his  colleagues,  tho 
incellor,  Mr.  Feel,  the 
ITelling'.on,  lord  Melville, 
Westmoreland,  and  lord 
■0  of  whom,  except  lord 
were  the  auti-cathohc 
of  the  cabinet,  imme- 
It  ID  their  r*- big  nation.  It 
Bd  at  first,  that  lord  Bex- 
■d  resigned  ;  but  if  he 
I  the  design  of  doing  so, 
)d,  and  consented  to  rc- 
9  administration.  W hat- 
have  been  the  powerful 


inducements  which  impelled  the 
retiring  ministers  to  take  this  hasty 
step,  the  sentiment  of  the  natioa 
WHS  almost  unanimous  in  disappro- 
bation of  it.  All,  except  Mr.  Peel, 
were  openly  and  loudly  charged 
with  acting  under  the  influence  of 
personal  dislike  and  resentment 
towards  Mr.  Canning.  They  were 
accused  of  being  jealous  of  the  su- 
periority which  the  first  place  in 
the  cabinet  would  give  him,  while 
they  should  have  remembered  that 
his  unquestionable  talents ;  his  long 
experience  in  various  oflices,  se- 
cond only  to  the  highest  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  his  pre-eminence  as  a 
parliamentary  speaker,  and  his 
universal  popularity  throughout  the 
nation,  rendered  his  appointment, 
not  only  proper,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  ad- 
ministration. No  man  could  have 
supposed  that  Mr.  Canning  would 
feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  satisfied  with 
a  subordinate  station  in  the  new 
ministry.  And  if  he  and  his  friends 
were  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  no  government  could  be  form- 
ed, which  would  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  parliament  or  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  natural,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  retiring 
ministers  as  unreasonable  and  un- 
justifiable. It  was  equally  natural 
to  suppose,  that,  in  tendering  their 
resignations  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  thev  had  concerted   the 
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act  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the 
king,  and  oppose,  in  a  most  uncon- 
stitutional manner,  the  exercise  of 
his  just  prerogative. 

With  respect  to  the  individuals 
who  took  part  in  this  extraordinary 
procedure,  Mr.  Peel,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  had  credit  for  acting 
from  purer  motives  than  the  rest, 
namely,    from   apprehension    lest 
the  premiership  of  Mr.   Canning 
would  produce  those  ecclesiastical 
changes,  of  which  the  latter  had 
been  the  most  distinguished  cham- 
pion, and  which  he  himself  had  as 
conscientiously  and  strenuously  re. 
sisted.     Mr.  Peel's  talents  and  ad- 
mitted usefulness  as  a  public  man, 
and  his  reputation  in  the  country, 
made  his  resignation  a  matter  of 
serious  regret.     The  retirement  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  also 
much  regretted,  because  in  his  own 
department  he  was  unquestionably 
without  a  rival ;  and  there  his  force 
of  character,  high  reputation,  and 
consequent    authority,    would    be 
greatly  missed.  His  close  personal 
intimacy  with  the  king   was  ano- 
ther  circumstance  which  made  it 
peculiariy  undesirable  to  have  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  that  quar- 
ter thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  op. 
position.      As  for  lord  Bathurst, 
lord  Melville,  and  lord  Westmore. 
land,  their    presence  or  absence 
was  considered  as  a  matter  of  very 
little  moment  to  the  administration, 
because  they  possessed  no  peculiar 
qualificalions;  except   long  expe. 


rience  in  the  routine  of 
Lord  Eldon's  secession,  wi 
cided  benefit  to  the  n 
by  freeing  it  from  the  Kb 
unpopularity  which  attache 
character  of  the  Lord  Cha 
Lord  Eldon's  habits  of  do 
indecision,  were  an  intoler 
pediment  to  the  course  of  I 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  % 
general  principles  as  a  all 
were  hostile  to  all  impio 
and  to  every  measure  of 
tendency,  suited  to  the  en 
ed  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  resignation  of  the  d 

ding   ministers,  was  fblloi 

that  of  various  other   per 

subordinate  stations,  who  n 

the  elevation  of  Mr.  Cannk 

jurious  to  them  and  their  fti 

unfavourable  to  the  interea 

high  church  and  tory  paitj 

induced    to    apprehend  tl 

emancipation     of    the     c 

would     speedily     be     at! 

through    his    influence. 

these  were  sir  Charles  Wi 

attorney  general  ;    Mr.  IK 

master  of  the  mint ;  sever 

tlemen  employed  in  the  ei 

department,  the  duke  of  Mi 

lord  chamberlain,  the  duko 

set,  master  of  the  horse,  u 

other  members  of  the  king'i 

hold.     Of  the  old  cabinet,  tl 

mained  only  the  earl  of  E 

by,  lord  Sidmouth,  Mr.  Re 

Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Haskia* 

lord  Bexley  ;  and  the  diffioi 
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\gmtved  apmi  Mr.  Canning, 
■OMMtructing  the  mini9try» 
fey  Mieetioos  from  amon^  hia 
I  IKenda,  or  by  having  re- 
itatbe  members  of  the  op- 
1^'  and  obtaining  a  supply  of 
to  be  infused  inio  the 
rmaka  of  the  old  tory 
-  Thia  duty  was  commenced 
l^'dalay,  by  the  appointment 
Singleton  Copley,  mas- 

nlk,  to  the  seals  as  lord 

',  tin  marquis  of  Angle- 
general  of  theord- 
the  duke  of  Clarence 

fcjjgfe  admiral,  and  con- 
Imi  afiin  of  the  naw,  with 
Mm  of  a  council,  the  old 
itflBimrahy  being  aboliHhed. 
fav  BO  change  of  policy 
M  wqpected  from  the  new 
MMMNl ;  but  whether  the 
Mg  appointments  would  be 
it  to  the  whigs,  was  a  ques- 
iA  eontinued  doubtful  for 
KiiiBiay  and  of  course  kept 

nation  in  a  state  of  sus- 


lUi  period  of  uncertain* 
[received  the  strong, 
of  the  confidence  and 
■  of  die  king,  who  seemed 
eonduct  of  his  minis, 
in  the  same  light 
at  large,  as  design. 
ihlidate  him,  and  thus  over. 
HKanning.  But  its  effect 
r^UBg'a  mind  was  exactly 
Me«  He  was  roused  by  it 
jfnm  ef  energy  and  decision. 


which  the  public  did  not  antici* 
pate,   and  which  completely  die* 
appointed  the   seceding  membera 
of  the  cabinet.    In  truth,  it  effec 
tualiy  secured  the  royal  favour  to 
Mr.  Canning,  and  gave  him  on- 
limited  power  to  remodel  the  ad- 
ministration  upon  such  principlea 
as  might  seem  to  him  beat  adapted 
to  die  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try.     He  continued  to  have  the 
public  press  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  wholly  with  him.     His  ele- 
vation afforded  a  signal  example 
of  the  force  of  talent,  and  of  tried 
services,  in  attaining  distinction ; 
since  neither   family  connexions, 
borough  interest,  nor  aristocratical 
support,  had  raised  him  to  the  poet 
of  premier;  but  the  independent 
selection  of  the  crown  had  pre- 
ferred him,  from  confidence  in  hie 
capacity,  experience  of  his  servi- 
ces, and  approbation  of  his  past 
conduct,    in    various   responsible 
statiomk      And  although  the   ad- 
ministration to  be  formed  under 
his  auspices,  might  be  deficient  in 
great  aristocratical  names,  and  he 
might    not    number  among  -hie 
friends  some  of  the  wealthy  own- 
ers of  parliamentary  seats,  still  hO 
would  be  able,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  to  rest 
upon  the  universal  support  of  tho 
people,    justly  outraged  by   the 
species  of  dictation  attempted  on 
the  part  of  lord  Eldon  and  his  as- 
sociates.    The    course   for   Mr* 
Canning  to  pursue,  was,  therefore, 
plain  before   him.    He  had  only" 
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to   constitute    the  ministry  anew,  of  May,  to  which  day  pa 

with  proper  respect  for  the  wishes  was  adjourned,  the  minui 

of  the  king,  and  to  throw  hiraself  completely  formed  ftir  ibe 

with  sincerity  and  confidence  upon  ing,  as  follows :  sir  John 


the  public  feeling,  which  could 
not  fail  to  rally  in  his  defence 
against  a  combination  of  the  ultra 
tories,  and  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
tory  ministry,  or  even  an  admin  is- 
tration  composed  in  part  of  the 
most  high  minded  whigs. 

It  soon  became  understood,  that 
Mr.  Canning,  abandoned  and  de- 
nounced  by  the  ultra  tory  party, 
was  engaged  in  negotiating  with 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  the 
admission  of  himself  and  his  friends 
into  the  administration.  Thus  far, 
no  appointments  had  been  made 
among  them,  to  form  part  of  the 
new  cabinet.  The  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, and  the  marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  were  selected,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  king's  friends ; 
and  sir  John  Copley  belonged  to 
the  party  opposed  to  catholic  eman- 
cipation. Mr.  Canning  was  pledg. 
ed  to  the  king,  that  this  question 
should  not  be  brought  forward  as  a 
cabinet  measure ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  powerful  ob. 


lord  caaucellor,  bv  the  till< 
L\ndiiurs»t ;  the  duke  of  I 
lord  privy  8eal ;  Mr.  Cano 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  ct 
of  the  exciiequer ;  lord  Du 
Ward,  secretary  for  foreigi 
Mr.  Robinson,  secretary 
colonies,  with  a  peerage,  I 
tie  of  vicouni  of  Goderii 
Sturgis  Bourne,  secretary 
home  department ;  Mr.  Hu 
Mr.  Wynne,  and  the  earl 
rowby,  to  remain  in  the  ofli< 
held  before  ;  Mr.  Scarlett, ) 
general ;  and  the  duke  of 
master  of  the  hoise.  It  w« 
stood  that  some  alteration 
be  made,  for  the  admissio 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  ioU 
binet ;  and  that  several  of 
minent  whigs  would  be  a] 
to  subordinate  offices;  bo 
present  state  of  things,  the 
men;  migiit  be  considered  i 
gunized  on  the  30ihof  Apri 
the  king  held  a  council,  to 
the  seals  of  uffice  to  the  M 


etacle  to  the  entire  concurrence  of    pointed  ministers. 


the  whigs  in  supporting  his  minis- 
try.  At  length,  this  impediment 
was  overcome,  and  the  accession 
of  the  great  body  of  the  whigs  was 
signified  on  the  28th  of  April,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  De- 
vonshire to  the  office  of  lord  cham- 
berlain.    And  previous  to  the  1st 


Such  was  the  conditioi 
government  when  parliaroe 
semhled  on  the  1st  of  Mi 
the  cttnlliciikg  parties  had 
portunity,  for  the  hrst  time 
iiig  public  utterance  to  t 
speciivc  opinions  concen 
new  admiuislraiion.     In  ti 
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wir  which  we  shall  present,  of  the 
■'batea  on  tbia  occasion,  we  besfin 
fih  the  house  of  commons,  where 
fr  neries  of  expiuiiatioiis,  and  of 
xtViil  objurgations,  commenced, 
r.  Canning  entered  ihe  liouse  at 
oViock,  having  been  re-elected 
BOiber  of  Seaford  without  oppo- 
ioo,  and  took  his  seat  as  usual  on 
I  treaHurv  benches.  On  the  s:tme 

m 

le  sat  sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr 
emey,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Cat- 
af^,  and  others  of  the  whigs,  while 
I  the  oppot'tion  benches  were  se- 
irm.9  members  heretofore  in  the 
bit  of  occupying  the  ministerial 
le  of  Che  house.  Upon  the  mo- 
rn of  Mr.  Herries,  for  a  new  writ 
iaeue  for  the  election  of  a  mem- 
r  ior  Ashburton,  to  sup|)ly  the 
eanry  occasioned  by  the  appoint- 
snt  of  Mr.  Bourne  to  the  home 
fnrment,  as  successor  of  Mr. 
lelfthe  latter  gentleman  rose,  and 
ited  the  reasons  which  had  indu- 
d  him  to  resign  his  office.  He 
iclmimed  all  motives  of  private 
tfueyand  repelled  the  imputations 
cabal  which  had  been  cast  upon 
m  and  hii  associates  in  retire- 
eat.  For  eighteen  years,  he  said, 
lee  his  fint  entrance  into  public 
ly  be  had  persevered  in  a  course 
■leadv,  but,  he  trusted,  tempe- 
be  and  constitutional  resistance 
further  concessions  to  the 
catholics.  He  desired  to 
f0  Mr.  Canning  full  credit  for 
9  honesty  and  sincerity  of  his 
iodples;  but  he  felt  convinced 


that  Mr.  Canning  would  consider  it 
his  duty,  if  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  to  promote,  if  not  the  im* 
mediate,  at  least  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  catholic  question.  It 
was  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  ac- 
quiesce in  arrangements,  calculai- 
ted  to  further  the  promotion  of  ob- 
jects, which  he  alone  of  the  king's 
ministers  had  constantly  been  ac. 
tive  in  opposing ;  and  therefore  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his 
feelings  and  character,  retain  his 
office,  when  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  prime  minister  were 
transferred,  from  the  ablest  oppo* 
nent  of  the  catholic  claims,  into 
the  hands  of 'their  ablest  advocate. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  next  rose  in 
defence  of  the  new  ministry,  which 
was  then  assailed  in  the  harshest 
language  by  sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  who  ac* 
cused  the  whigs  of  being  actuated 
solely  by  the  base  desire  of  office^ 
in  forming  a  coalition  with  Mr. 
Canning.  This  imputation  brought 
up  Mr.  Brougham,  who  eloquently 
defended  his  party, and  himself  per- 
sonally, from  the  charge  of  selfish 
ambition  in  regard  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration. He  said,  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  given  it  their  hearty 
support,  because  they  approved  of 
the  principles  which  it  professed 
and  maintained  $  but  he  himself 
had  voluntarily  resigned  all  claimi 
to  office,  at  the  present  time,  and 
indeed  become  pledged  not  to  ac« 
cept  it,  in  order  to  interpose  no  ob^ 
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tftaele  in  the  way  of  constituting 
such  a  ministry  aa  the  good  of  the 
<Sountiy  demanded*  After  Mr. 
Brougham  had  given  this  honoura- 
ble proof  of  his  disinterestedness 
and  patriotism,  Mr.  Canning  rose, 
and  entered  into  a  most  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  course  he  had  pur- 
■ued  in  the  formation  of  the  minis- 
try,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  He 
related  the  circumstances  respect. 
ing  it,  which  we  have  already  de- 
tailed ;  and  as  to  the  catholic  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  made  the  pre- 
text  for  opposing  his  administra- 
tion* he  frankly  stated,  that  al- 
though  he  sincerely  desired  its  sue- 
oeae,  yet  he  would  never  make 
himself  a  party  to  any  attempt  at 
forcing  the  king's  conscience  on 
that  subject,  how  much  soever  he 
might  hope  from  the  gradual  diffu- 
sion of  more  liberal  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
applause  with  which  his  speech  was 
received,  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
df  any  unprejudiced  persons,  as  to 
the  sentiments  entertained  towards 
Um,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  house  of  lords  met  on  the 
2d  of  May,  and  changes,  similar  to 
Ihose  described  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  commons,  were  ob- 
servable among  the  peers.  Lord 
Goderich,  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  lord 
Flunkett,  and  sir  Charles  Abbott, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
as  lord  Tenterden,  were  introduced, 


and  each  took  his  oath  and  seat  aa 
a  peer.     Many  of  the  peen»  who 
had  most  strenuously  opposed  the 
catholic  claims,  placed  themselves 
on  the  opposition  benches,  while 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  lord 
Holland  appeared  on  the  treasury 
side  of  the  house.    Earl  Grosvenor 
having   presented  a  petition   in  fa- 
vour of  the    catholics,   alluded  to 
the  present  state  of   the    govern- 
ment, as  being  auspicious  to  their 
hopes ;    upon    which    lord   Ellen- 
borough  observed,  that  the  present 
was  a  fit  occasion  for  those  minis- 
ters, whose  conduct  in  resigning 
office  had  been  loudly  impeached, 
to  explain  their  motives.     There- 
upon   lord  Eldon  rose,  and  in   a 
speech  of  some  length,  but  rather 
inartificialiy  composed,  stated  that 
he  availed  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  purge  himself  of  the 
calumnious  imputations  against  the 
motives  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  which  the  public  press 
had  abounded.     He  earnestly  dis- 
claimed all  feelings  of  private  re- 
sentment, and    all    disposition  to 
dictate  to  the  king,   or    to   deter 
him,  by    unconstitutional    means, 
from  the  exercise  of  his  inviolable 
right  to   appoint   whomsoever   he 
might  choose  for  his  prime  minis- 
ter.    But  the  opinions,  which  he 
entertained  and  had  uniformly  sup- 
ported upon  the  catholic  question, 
forbade  his    continuing  in  office, 
under  the  general  direction  of  a 
head,  who  had  uniformly  been  the 
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and  aniious  advocate  of 
olic  claims.  With  respect 
shaii^  of  conspiring  with 
r  ministers  to  overawe  the 
I  Bolemnly  declared,  that 
uaation    was    utterly    un. 

the  Communications  trom 
dm  haviDg  bei*n  aaiu  uith- 

ccMicert  on   his  piirt,  and 

them  Uenig  unknown  lo 
he  read  them  m  the  news- 
ike  of  Wellington  followed, 
lemd  into  a  more  minute 
ilea  of  bb  motives,  because 
eeired  that  the  circum- 
iT  bia  liaving  retired  from 
■end  of  the  army  as  well 

the  cabinet,  required  it. 

latter,  he  considered  the 

io  which  Mr.  Cunning 
ith  respect  to  the  catholic 
p  to  be  a  complete  justiii- 

But  he  alleged  further. 
Canning  was  not  desirous 
huB  continue  in  the  minis- 
I  to  cbow  this,  he  produced 
sepondence  between  him. 
I  Mr.  Canning  at  the  time, 
ia  oar  opinion,  gave  the 
MM  eoiour  for  the  belief. 
Ifr.  Canning  first  a  pi  nzcd 
VB  of  Wellington  of  the 
he  had  received  from  the 
I  did  not  propose  a  conif- 
er give  any  explanations, 
Vto  any  person,  as  autho- 

giTO  them,  as  he  did  in 
to  others  of  his  colleagues, 
r    to  this  communication. 


the  duke  inquired,  who  was  to  bo 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ministry^  to 
which  Mr.  Canning  somewhat  la- 
conically answered,  that  he  was  to 
be  the  person,  and  intimated  that 
such  an  inquiry  was  unnecessary ; 
although  in  fact,  it  by  no  means 
followed,  because  Mr.  Canning  was 
commisHioned  IO  form  the  ministry^ 
that  iheretore  he  was  to  be  prime 
minister.  From  these  circum- 
stances, the  duke  of  Wellington  in- 
ferred, that  his  continuance  in  the 
ministry  was  not  very  anxiously 
desired  by  Mr.  Canning,  even  if  it 
had  be«ai  consistent  with  his  own 
sense  of  ■  duty  ;  and  these  conside- 
rations induced  him  to  retire.  It 
is  unnecessary,  to  repeat  particu- 
larly the  observations  of  lord  Bex- 
ley,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord 
Melville,  who  confirmed  the  asser- 
tions  of  lord  Eldon  and  the  duke  6f 
Wellington  ;  or  those  of  lord  Gode- 
rich  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  defended  Mr.  Canning's  con- 
duct, upon  the  grounds  which  have 
been  already  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  Of  the  other  peers 
who  took  part  in  the  debate,  lord 
Londonderry  was  remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  as^verity  of  language, 
and  ram-our  of  personal  feeling, 
with  which  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Can. 
ning. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  review  the 
debates  which  continued  to  occur 
for  some  time  on  the  subject  of  the 
ministry,  and  which  became  ex- 
ceedingly  ardent  and  personal  on 
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several  occasions.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge  distinguished  himself  for 
the  intemperate  warmth  of  his  lan- 
guage on  this  subject,  far  outstrip, 
ping  in  violence  even  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  Mr.  W.  Yates  Peel,  who 
certainly  went  as  far  as  prudence 
and  good  sense  warranted.  But 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  house  of  commons,  where 
every  debater  of  any  merit,  except 
the  late  secretary  Peel,  was  on  his 
side,  secured  to  his  ministry  the 
decided  co-operation  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature.  The  land^  in- 
terest there  seemed  disposed  to 
unite  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning. But  the  serious  cause  of  ap- 
prehension lay  in  the  house  of 
lords,  where  a  large  body  of  the 
nobility  was  arrayed  against  him, 
aAd  might  greatly  embarrass  the 
measures  of  the  government.  The 
marquis  of  Londonderry  repeat- 
edly signalized  himself  by  the 
harshness  and  illiberality  of  his 
remarks  on  the  administration.  On 
the  4th  of  May  the  earl  of  Win- 
chelsea  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion  to  move  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  test  the  principles  of 
the  new  ministry.  Other  obvious 
symptoms  of  decided  opposition, 
were  continually  breaking  out  in 
the  house  of  lords.  The  great 
names  among  the  peers  were  many 
of  them  against  Mr.  Canniog ;  and 


lord  Goderich  was  not  quit 
quate  to  the  task  of  withfl( 
his  numerous  assailants.  |] 
tion  to  this,  all  the  great  whj 
did  not  so  cordially  approve 
new  ministry  as  their 
among  the  commons.  £2ar 
for  instance,  gave  a  details 
meut  of  his  reasons  for  with 
his  support  from  Mr.  G 
whom  he  did  not  think  ent 
the  confidence  of  the  whigi 
True  it  is  that  nothing  I 
great  popularity  of  Mr.  C 
in  the  country, — his  beioj 
sidered  in  some  roeastm 
champion  of  libeni  priocip 
consequence  of  the  stand 
taken  upon  the  catholic  qi 
the  Souih  .American  queitii 
the  Portuguese  constituttoi 
the  almost  unanimous  voice 
public  press  in  his  favoiu 
thing  short  of  these  thkig 
have  promised  pemiancii 
stability  to  his  admiaistnuio 
old  tory  party  considered  Jl 
ning  an  unsafe,  indirect  i 
sincere  man  ;  they  affimi 
his  real  aim  had  been  to  • 
lord  Liverpool's  tidniinii 
whereof  the  main  prinoip 
neutrality  on  the  catholic  qi 
and  that  his  ultimate  purp4 
to  bring  this  lorward  as  a. 
measure,  and  harrass  the  kj 
a  relinquishment  of  his  cc 
tious  opinions.  They  rep 
ed,  also,  the  boastful  tone 
on  several  occasions  he  h 
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■peaking  of  his  instru- 
in  the  introduction  of  a 
■tem  of  administration 
ikirs  of  the  government, 
e  some  of  the  general 
D  which  the  new  oppo- 
iled  Mr-  Canning.  Most 
g»  had  entered,  or  were 
ering,   into    a    coahtion 

but  this,  like  other  coa- 
litlrieSy  subjected  each 
•  imputation  of  interest. 
IB*  Some  of  the  whigs 
L  Maly  forget   the    past 

Mr.  Canning,  originally* 
I  into  notice  as  a  writer 
ili-jacohin,  and  a  zealous 
rMr*  Pitt's,  afterwards  a 
m  member  of  lord  Cas- 
ninistry,  the  steady  op. 

parliamentary  reform, 
advocate  of  the  bill  for 
f  the  act  of  habeas  cor- 
fbr  punishing  the  Man. 
iCera ;  the  p<itron  of  lavish 
eats  ;  and  even  at  the 
KNBent,  in  the  height  of 
',  pledged  lo  the  king  to 
Ml  policy  of  lord  Liver. 
Inaistration,  respecting 
lica»  All  these  points  of 
Ul  the  characier  of  Mr. 
could  not  fail  eventually 
a  pretty  numerous 
as  members  of  the 
rition. 

ipon  this  part  of  our  sub. 
proper  to  mention  an  im. 
cty  stated  in  the  English 
twtoshow  the  predicament 


in  which  Mr.  Canning  stood  with  re. 
gard  to  the  catholic  question.  At 
a  public  dinner  of  the  clergy  of 
London,  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
the  bistii'ps  of  London,  ('heater, 
and  LLindatl'  were  present,  the 
bishop  of  London  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  g  ve  an  account  of 
an  inierview  with  the  king,  to 
which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  himself  had  been  sum- 
moned. In  this  mterview,  the  king 
stated,  that  he  had  sent  to  them  as 
the  heads  of  the  metropolitan  cler- 
gy, in  order,  through  them,  to  ac- 
quaint their  respective  clergy  and 
the  public  at  large,  what  his  senti- 
ments were  respecting  further  con- 
cession to  the  catholics.  He  de. 
clared  that  he  entertained  on  this 
subject  the  same  sentiments  which 
his  father  did,  and  which  he  him- 
self  was  known  to  enteriaiu  when 
prince  regent.  He  professed  to 
have  the  same  view  of  the  corona- 
tion oath  which  his  father  and  the 
late  duke  of  York  had  uniformly 
taken  ;  and  expressed  a  conviction, 
that  nothing  could  alter  or  shake 
his  opinions  on  this  momentous 
question.  He  further  commanded 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  bishop  of  L<mdon,  to  comniuai. 
cate  these  his  sentiments  to  their 
respective  clergy,  in  order  thai  no 
misconception  might  b)  any  pos- 
sibility  exist  as  lo  his  views  in  the 
late  iiiinisterial  arrangements.  The 
same  prelate  made  a  like  statement 
afterwards  in  his  place  in  the  house 
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of  lords.  Whatever  expectations^ 
therefore,  the  Roman  catholics  and 
their  friends  might  found  upon  the 
mere  fact  of  Mr.  Canning's  being 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  there  was 
good  cause  to  believe  it  would  ena- 
ble  them  to  attain  their  object  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  course  of  the  month   of 
May,  the  bitterness  of  the   oppo- 
sition to   Mr.  Canning  gradually 
subsided.     Mr.  Peel  informed  the 
house  on  the  8th,  that  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  continue  his  exer- 
tions for  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal  code,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  laws  appertaining  to 
penal  jurisprudence,   if  such  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  house  ;    and 
that,  so  far  as  depended  upon  him, 
the  proceedings  which  he  had  com- 
menced, should  go   on    precisely 
the  same  as  if  he  still  administered 
the  home  department.     Mr.  Can- 
ning thought  it  expedient,  however, 
to  defer  bringing  forward  the  state  of 
the  revenue  at  present,  in  order  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dis- 
cussion  of  all  questions  that  might 
agitate  the  public  mind.     Indeed, 
although  the  gravity  of  parliament 
was  disturbed  by  occasional  ebulli- 
tions of  bad  temper  from  sir  Tho- 
mas   Lethbridge,  the   marquis  of 
Londonderry,    and  others  of  the 
most  violent  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, yet  no  question  was  taken  to 
try  the  strength  of  parties.     Mr. 


Canning  probably  had    i 

occupation  in  completing 

nisterial  arrangements,  wb 

not    finished    entirely    Ui 

month  ot   July.     On   the 

May  the  appointments  of  t 

quis  of  Lunsdowne  to  a  se 

cabinet  without  office,  of 

of  Carlisle  to  the  situation 

commissiouer  of  woods  anc 

and  of  Mr.  Tiemey  to  the 

master  of  the  mint,  each 

seat  in  the  cabinet,  were 

ced,  it  being  generally  und 

however,  that  a  portion  of 

rangements  made  was  men 

visional.     Mr.  Canning's  p^ 

ty   sustained  no  diminution 

the  progress  of  these  effort 

ganizing   his   administratic 

undoubtedly  he  was  thus  e 

ged  to  proceed  with  firmnesi 

cision  in  the  execution  of  I 

upon  which  he  had   comB 

When  permanently  settled, 

binet   consisted  of   the    ft 

members,  namely,    Mr.  C 

the  earl  of  Harrowby,  lord 

hurst,  the  duke  of  Portlu 

Bexley,  viscount  Dudley,  t 

Goderich,    Mr.    Huskissoo 

Wynne,  the  marquis  of  An 

lord    Pulmerston,  the   man 

Lansdowne,   the  earl  of  C 

Mr.    Tierney,    and    Mr.    I 

Bourne.      The   duke   of  F 

resigned  the  office  of  privy  i 

give  place  to  the  carl  of  Ca 

the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  b 

secretary  of  the  home  depatf 
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and  Mr.  Sturgis  Bourne  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  post  of  commissioner 
of  the  woods  and  forests,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
earl  of  Carlisle.  Such  was  the  re- 
gular composition  of  the  ministry, 
duiiag  the  short  time  that  Mr. 
Canning  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  government ;  it  being  a  coali- 
tion ministry  as  strictly  as  that  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  lord  North,  and  like  that, 
destined  to  be  of  brief  duration. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, in  the  character  of  chancel- 
ior  of  the  exchequer,  introduced 
his  budget  to  the  attention  of  the 
house  of  commons.     So  much  me- 
diocrity of  talent  had  sufficed  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  office, 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  Mr. 
Canning's  elear  and  explicit   ac 
count  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
.  could    hardly    be    considered    as 
greatly  adding  to  his  fame.     Un- 
happily, the  condition  of  the  treasury 
was  lar  from  being  so  favourable 
as  the  countrv  could  have  wished. 

if 

He  acknowledged,  that  the  close 

of  the  year  had  left  a  deficiency  in 

the  revenue  of  j£2,10Q,000,  which 

rendered  an  issue    of  exchequer 

bills  necessary,   to   meet  the  ex- 

penses  of  the  government.     The 

friends    of  the   existing    ministry 

alleged  in  their  defence  that,  the 

deficit  having  taken  place  in  the 

preceding  year,  it  could    not   be 

justly  chargeable  upon  Mr.  Can* 

niog's  administration  ;  although  he 

hineelf,  aod  such  of  his  colleagues 


as  belonged  to  lord  Liverpool's 
cabinet,  were  bound  to  take  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing occasioned  it.  Mr.  Canning 
said  the  government  had  resolved 
to  practise  no  concealment, — to 
attempt  no  keeping  back  on  the 
subject, — ^but  frankly  to  represent 
things  as  they  actually  stood,  and 
for  the  future  to  apply  their  most 
zealous  efforts  to  the  reduction  of 
the  expenditure  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue. 

We  pass  over  other  matters  of 
an  ordinary  character,  to  come  to 
the    discussions  in  the  house  of 
lords,    respecting  the  corn  laws. 
The  bill   for  their  alteration  was 
read  a  second  time,  at  the  motion 
of  lord  Goderich,  on  the  25th  of 
May.      The  second  reading   was 
carried,  by  a  vote  of  120  to  63^ 
from  which  the  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure augured  favourably  of  its  ul- 
timate fate.     Lord  Bexley  spoke 
of  the  bill,  as  being  the  last  legacy 
of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  had 
devoted    much  of  the    preceding 
summer,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  had  himself  introduced 
the  plan  into  the  cabinet,  as  one 
originated  by  himself.     The   pas- 
sage of  the  bill  was  urged  by  lord 
Goderich,  with  all  the  zeal    and 
ability  he  possessed,  as  calculated 
to    preserve   a  medium    between 
high  and  low  prices,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  sudden  changes  and  un- 
expected    fluctuations     in    price, 

which  were  the  fruitful  source  of 
40 
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so  much  misery  among  the  labour, 
ing  classes.  But  the  bill,  digested 
with  so  much  care,  and  brought 
forward  by  the  ministers  in  obe- 
dience to  the  general  wish  of  the 
better  informed  statesmen,  unfor- 
tunately received  an  amendment, 
at  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, which  the  ministers  deemed 
fatal  to  the  whole  measure.  His 
amendment  was,  that  foreign 
wheat  in  bond  should  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  warehouse,  unless  the 
home  price  was  66^. ;  and  after  a 
great  trial  of  strength,  there  ap- 
peared, on  a  division,  78  lords  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  and  74 
for  the  original  bill,  leaving  the 
ministers  in  a  minority. 

As  the  duke  of  Wellington,  when 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  had  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  in  its  primi- 
tive shape,  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion,  whether  justly  or  not  we  do 
not  judge,  was  open  to  the  impu- 
tation  of  factious  motives,  and  gave 
rise  to  very  severe  animadversions 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and 
their  friends.  In  consequence  of 
the  amendment  being  carried,  vis- 
count Goderich  announced  in  the 
house  of  lords,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
that  the  government  had  conclu- 
ded  to  abandon  the  corn  bill,  en- 
cumbered, as  it  now  was  with  a 
clause  which  they  regarded  as 
practically  destroying  the  principle 
of  the  measure.  Nothinsr  could 
exceed  the  surprise  and  dissatis- 
fiiction,  which  this  unexpected  re- 


sult produced  all  over  the  coa 

among  those    persons    on   w 

interest     the    failure    of   the 

would  operate.      Indeed,  the 

was  uncommonly  acceptable  t 

nation  at  large,  who  considei 

as  a  very  happy  attempt  at 

promise,  and  confidently   anti 

ted  its  passage.     Not  a  few  i 

ligent  men  thought  the  miDi 

acted  unadvisedly  in  wtthdn 

it,  looking  upon  the  duke  of  ^ 

lington's    amendment    as    hy 

means  fatal  to  the  principle  o 

measure.     If  there  was    rooi 

charge    the    duke  of   Wellin 

with  moving  the  amendment  I 

hostility  to  Mr.  Canning,  the 

cipitate  abandonment  of  the  bi 

self,  left  equal  room  to  acciw 

ministers  of  seeking  to  throw  i 

the  opposition   the    odium  oi 

feating  a  popular  raeamire* 

Canning  afterwards  remarkei 

relation   to    this  subject,   tha 

could  '*  conceive  no  degree  of 

tion     more      inexcusable,      i 

blameable,  or  more  wicked^  i 

that,  by  which  a  subject,  toad 

the  vital  interests  of  the  conm 

ty,  is  made  the  means  of  poll 

attack."     Of  course,  although 

Canning  probably  intended  to 

the  remark   against  the    dulH 

Wellington,  still  it  was  equallj 

pllcable  to  himself;  becauae 

putations  of  political  dishoneati 

as  easy  to  make  against  one  pi 

in  a  representative  govemmen 

the  other.     Mr.  Canning  dfl 
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tell  the  defeat,  coupled  as  it  was 
i¥ith  the  knowledge  that  the  king 
retained  undimiuished  regard  for 
the  duke  of  VV^eilington,  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  desired  his  return 
to  the  cabinet. 

We  shall  advert  particularly  to 
but  one  other  measure  of  the  ses- 
swii,  and  that  is,  the  bill  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of 
Penryn,  which  passed  the  com- 
mons  by  a  large  majority.  This 
place  belonged  to  the  class  of  open 
boroughs,  as  they  are  called,  such 
as  do  not  belong  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual, the  latter  being  called  close 
boroughs.  A  case  of  gross,  inve- 
terate, and  incurable  bribery  and 
corruption,  was  clearly  made  out 
against  the  burghers  of  Penryn.  It 
was  admitted,  that  many  other  open 
boroughs  were  equally  corrupt, 
and  had  their  price  in  the  market. 
But  the  burghers  of  Penryn  pursu- 
ed their  trade  of  bribery  with  such 
shameless  indecency,  such  public 
profligacy,  that  parliament  seemed 
to  ihiok  it  was  necessary  to  punish 
them,  by  way  of  caution  to  the  rest, 
not  to  violate  public  decorum  by 
such  gross  and  open  corruption. 
It  is  but  just  to  put  this  construc- 
tion upon  the  conduct  of  parliament 
in  this  and  the  like  cases ;  because, 
if  they  heartily  disapproved  of  the 
notorious  system  of  corruption  by 
which  so  many  members  were  re- 
turned, they  would  change  the  sys- 
tem itself,  instead  of  resting  con- 
tent with  merely  punishing  the  of- 
fenders in  those  instances  where 


the  parties  had  not  driven  their 
bargain  with  due  circumspection. 

The  session  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close ;  and  during  the  last  days 
of  it,  a  bill  to  regulate  tlie  ware- 
housing of  corn,  and  another  to 
provide  the  mode  for  taking  the 
average  price,  which  had  origina. 
ted  in  the  lower  branch,  passed 
the  house  of  lords,  and  became 
laws.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  lord 
chancellor  prorogued  both  houses 
of  parliament,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  assurances 
were  given,  that  the  government 
designed  a  careful  revision  of 
the  financial  state  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  every  diminution  of 
expenditure  which  might  he  found 
consistent  with  the  necessary  com- 
mands of  the  public  service,  and 
with  the  permanent  interests,  good 
faith,  and  honour  of  the  nation. 
The  speech  further  expressed  a 
trust,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
corn  laws  might  be  resumed  early 
in  the  ensuing  session,  and  such 
an  arrangement  of  this  important 
question  adopted,  as  should  satisfy 
the  reasonable  wishes,  and  recpn- 
cile  the  substantial  interests,  of  all 
classes  in  the  kingdom. 

But  a  few  days  af\er  the  close  of 
the  session,  viscount  Dudley,  and 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and 
France,  subscribed  the  treaty  of 
London,  of  the  6th  of  July,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
This  justly  celebrated-  convention 
has  already  produced  the  most  in)- 
portant  consequences,;  a^d  its  el- 
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tects  arc  as  yet  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. The  consideration  of  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  chapter  on 
Greece,  where  a  full  account  of  it 
will  be  found.  We  need  only  re- 
mark here,  that  a  singular  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  treaty 
may  have  served  to  hasten  the  glo- 
rious events  in  the  bay  of  Navari- 
no,  which  so  soon  ensued.  We 
allude  to  the  surreptitious  and  un- 
authorized publication  of  a  part  of 
the  treaty, which  is  termed  *'  An  ad- 
ditional and  secret  article."  It  is, 
in  fact,  of  greater  moment  than  the 
main  body  of  the  treaty  itself;  be- 
cause, while  the  latter  only  pro- 
vides that  the  three  powers  should 
jointly  ofier  their  mediation  to  the 
Porte,  the  former  stipulates  for 
their  interposing  by  force,  to  com- 
pel a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  very  possible, 
that  the  premature  publication  of 
sach  a  league,  may  have  hastened 
the  occurrence  of  the  very  contin- 
gencics  against  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  guard.  However  this 
may  be,  the  treaty  was  certainly  a 
most  brilliant  act  for  the  short 
course  of  Mr.  Canning's  adminis- 
tration  ;  and  strikingly  characteris- 
tic  of  the  independence  and  direct- 
ness his  foreign  policy.  It  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  public  afiairs 
of  Europe,  in  a  manner  not  unwor- 
thy  of  the  bold  politician,  who 
boasted  of  England  as  the  ar- 
biter of  liberal  opinions  in  either 
hemisphere  ;  and  who,  in  a  few 
>®ars    longer,    seemed    likely  to 


make  good  the  arrogant  a^ 
if  the  recognition  of  the 
American  republics,  the  de 
the  Portuguese  constitiltii 
the  treaty  for  the  settlei 
Greece,  afford  us  adequate 
of  judging  what  might  bo 
suit  of  beginnings  conceiTe 
spirit  of  perfect  liberality  < 
ment. 

But  all  the  high  expedal 
tertained  concerning  tkio  i 
career  of  Mr.  Canning  wefi 
ed  to  be  disappointed,by  hii 
and  most  deeply  lamentec 
Early  in  August,  the  puUi 
was  deeply  agitated  by  nko 
his  dangerous  sickness ;  an 
8th,  he  breathed  his  lasty  i 
illness  as  violent  and  pahij 
was  fatal  in  its  rapid  couia 
several  years  past,  he  had 
dieted  with  maladies  h 
diseased  state  of  the 
nal ;  a  condition  of  the  syi 
culiarly  liable  to  be  aggnii 
severe  labour  of  mind,  toi 
nied  with  great  and  eoodfl 
citement.  His  constitutkui 
riously  impaired  by  theso 
when  he  was  made  prime  n 
and  under  the  harassing  oi 
anxieties  to  which  he  hi 
been  subject,  his  ailments 
continually  increasing,  on 
terminated  in  severe  inflai 
of  the  intestines,  and  cos 
death,  in  the  57th  year  of 
The  cause  of  his  last  illm 
a  cold  caught  in  returning 
tending  the  king  at  Wind 
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the  dOth  of  July ;  but  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim, ondoubtcdly,  to  the  excessive 
toils  and  corroding  troubles  of  his 
office.     With  his  enfeebled  consti- 
'tution,   disordered    digestion,   and 
^u^enty  excitable  temperament,  his 
^rmme  could  not  bear  up  against 
'9he  burdens  of  his  situation,  haras. 
mtd  by  business  of  the  highest  and 
snost  distracting  nature,  involved  in 
^1  the  perplexities  of  governing, 
^jkd  kwded  with  anxiety  to  realize 
expectations,  which   difficulties  of 
every  kind  opposed.     It  is  easy  to 
coDceire  the  profound  anxiety  of 
"^be  wliole  community,  during  the 
'^ew  days  preceding  his  decease, 
-and  the  shock  of  grief  which  it  oc- 
<anoned  his  numberless  friends  and 
-admiren^  and  we  might  almost  say, 
'^he  whole  British  people.     He  was 
taken  sick  and  died  at  Chiswick, 
the  iealof  the  duke  of  Devonshire; 
from  whence  his  body  was  removed 
to  his  late  residence  in  Downing- 
^treety  to  remain  there  until  suifa- 
l>le  prefMiratioDS  should  be  made 
ibrhia  barial.     An  immense  con- 
comrae  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
atteiid€id  hia  funeral  on  the  16th  of 
Jlu^ost,  and  accompanied  his  re- 
mains    to    Westminster    Abbey; 
where  he  was  interred  among  the 
iUnstrious  dead  of  England. 

His  life,  and  the  particulars  of 

hia  political   career,  belong  to  the 

^epartflWDt  of   biography.       His 

-character  as  a  politician,  in  order 

'^o  be  fairly  estimated,  should  be 

^ewed  with  reference  to  the  fact, 

^InA  h#  was  emphatically  a  British 


minister,  purely  and  exclusively 
British ;  in  his  education,  feelings, 
principles,  temper,  in  every  thing, 
indeed,  which  goes  to  constitute 
the  peculiarities  of  a  consummate 
statesman.  In  condemning  some 
of  Mr.  Canning's  official  writings, 
in  which  the  language  of  the  rhe- 
torician and  man  of  wit  occasional- 
ly broke  in,  to  relieve  the  formal 
stateliness  of  diplomatic  composi- 
tion, Americans  should  be  careful 
not  to  exhibit  too  much  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling,  lest  the  censure  be- 
stowed upon  him  should  be  charg- 
ed to  national  prejudice.  We 
freely  admit,  that  all  departures 
from  the  established  style  of  diplo- 
macy, are  extremely  hazardous 
and  unsafe,  and  seldom  produce  a 
salutary  effect ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Canning  erred,  in  permitting  him- 
self to  indulge  a  tone  of  ill-timed 
sarcasm,  upon  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, in  his  correspondence  with 
ministers  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  was  a  blemish  in  his  character, 
which  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  his 
many  and  pre-eminent  merits.  Ame- 
ricans should  be  slow  to  depre- 
ciate the  reputation  of  a  statesman, 
who,  in  the  maturity  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  zenith  of  his  pow- 
er,  was  most  assailed  for  his  attach- 
ment to  liberal  institutions,  and  for 
acts  in  which  that  attachment  was 
displayed.  Mr.Cfinning  was  the  first 
living  orator  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  devotedly  attached  to  literature; 
and  by  means  of  his  Uterary  excel- 
lence was  originally  introduced  into 
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public  notice.  His  uniform  and  con- 
sistent support  of  the  claims  of  the 
catholics,  and  the  manly  indepen- 
dent principles  of  his  foreign  policy, 
sufficiently  show  that  he  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  dared  to 
act  in  conformity  with  its  dictates. 

Immediately  aAer  the  death  of 
Mr.  Caiming,  lord  Goderich  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  king's  au- 
thority to  form  a  new  cabinet,  or 
rather  to  supply  the  vacancies  oc- 
casioned  by  the  decease  of  the  late 
premier.  This  circumstance- prov- 
ed how  much  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Canning  met  the  royal  approba- 
tion, and  formed  a  triumphant  re- 
futation of  all  the  calumnies  which 
had  been  propagated,  concerning 
the  alleged  unfavourable  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  his  sovereign. 
Lord  Goderich  was  generally  es- 
teemed as  a  sensible  well  informed 
statesman,  of  a  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory  spirit  ;  but  as  possessed 
of  neither  the  talents,  nor  the 
onexjfy  of  character,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished his  predecessor.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  ministry  could 
be  completed  ;  but  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  fixed  desire  of  the 
king,  not  less  than  the  earnest 
wish  of  his  confidential  servants 
and  advisers,  to  continue  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning  unchanged,  and  to 
perfect  the  plans  which  he  had 
conceived  and  begun.  Pending 
the  private  discussions  attending 
the  remodelling  of  the  cabinet,  the 


duke  of  Wellington  was  re 
ed  to  the  command  of  th 
to  the  general  satisfactioi 
nation.  On  the  4th  of  Sep 
the  ministry  of  lord  Godei 
announced,  as  being  coi 
As  lord  Goderich  himself 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  t 
nial  department  was  confi 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Grw 
appointed  president  of  the  I 
trade,  and  Mr.  Henries,  ch 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  i 
appointments  were  gener 
ceptable,  the  public  antiei 
period  of  calm  and  repo 
spicious  to  a  vigorous  adn 
tion  of  national  afiaira.  It  a 
however,  that  a  majority  «l 
cabinet  entertained  seriooi 
tions  to  the  introductioa 
Herries  among  them ;  i 
instrumentality  io  prodo 
change  of  adroinistratioa 
close  of  the  year,  jui 
apprehensions. 

During  the  autumnal 
public  attention  was  wImI 
pied  with  the  interaating 
occuring  in  Greece ;  and  • 
the  ministers  were  tranqja 
gaged  in  the  discharge  of 
dinary  duties  of  govenunei 
domestic  incidents  took 
which  require  to  be  namie 
and  as  the  change  in  the 
did  not  happen  until  Janii 
defer  giving  an  account  < 
and  of  the  causes  which 
diately  produced  it,  as  be 

f 

to  the  history  of  the 
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Pastt  disputes  acquired  a  new 
direction    among    the    people    of 
^RAXCMy  upon  the  announcement 
^the  Portuguese  having  obtained 
«  coDSlitution  under  the  guaranty 
^f  England.  This  event,  the  uUras 
^regarded  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
«Ianii    and   astonishment.     They 
^eoouoced  the  Portuguese    char- 
ter as  a  firebrand,  which  already 
^led  the  Peninsula  with  commo- 
tion^  and  might  involve  all  Europe 
io  the  hontyra  or  war.  England  had 
^waged  hoiitilities  for  twenty  years, 
^against  the  French  revolutionists; 
irould  she  now  protect  a  like  party 
in  Portugal?    She  had  protested, 
at  the  continental  meetings,  against 
inteftesDce  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  otlier  states ;   would   she  now 
^tindertake  herself  to  set  up  a  char- 
ter in  the  Peninsula  ?    Such  were 
'^he  ipiestions  which  agitated   the 


political  circles  on  this  occasion. 
It  remained  to  see,  what  course 
the  ministry  would  take,  in  case 
the  disturbances  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  should,  as  appeared  not  un- 
likely, betray  the  two  latter  na- 
tions into  war. 

So  sensitive  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  amid  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  a  visit  to 
Paris,  made  by  Mr.  Canning  at 
this  period,  was  the  subject  of  end- 
less speculation.  It  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  allege  the  desire  of 
recreation  or  the  pursuit  of  health, 
as  a  motive  for  his  journey ;  the 
world  would  not  believe  it  was 
without  some  ulterior  object  of 
deeper  importance.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks, — that  of 
the  Spanish  American  states, — 
Spain  herself, — and  above  all 
the   Portuguese    constitution, — all 
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these  were  conjectured  to  be  mat- 
ters of  so  much  consequence,  as  to 
persuade  Mr.  Canning  to  make 
them  the  inducement  of  a  personal 
interview  with  M.  de  Villele. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  until  the  disorders  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  consequent  proceed  • 
ings  of  the  EngUsh,  became  the 
prominent  topics  of  discussion. 
Precisely  in  this  emergency  the 
French  chambers  assembled. 

Their  session  was  opened,  De- 
cember twelflh,  by  a  speech  from 
the  king.  The  fact  of  the  invasion 
of  Portugal  from  Spain  by  the  anti- 
constitutional  party,  drew  particu- 
lar attention  to  two  passages  of  the 
speech.  In  one,  he  said  :  "  Dis- 
turbances  have  recently  broken 
out  in  a  part  of  the  Peninsula.  I 
shall .  unite  my  efforts  with  those 
of  my  allies^  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
and  to  prevent  all  their  conse- 
quences." These  words  were 
thought  to  be  an  omen  of  peace. 
But  a  contrary  inference  was 
drawn  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech,  in  which  he  said : 
"  France,  industrious  and  tranquil, 
will  acquire  new  greatness ;  and 
her  success  in  peace  will  not  shed 
around  her  less  lustre  than  would 
once  more  her  warlike  virtues,  if 
honour  should  again  oblige  her  to 
display  them." 

Indeed,  the  speech  seemed  to  be 
couched  precisely  in  that  ambigu- 
ous language,  in  regard  to  the  great 


question  of  peace  or  war^ 
might  best  correspond  w: 
event.  On  the  one  ham 
French  ministry  had  given  tl 
glish  assurances  of  co-open 
striving  to  preserve  peace. 
French  minister  at  Madrid, 
Moustier,  who  had  countei 
the  evasive  policy  of  the  Spa 
in  respect  to  Portugal,  was  i 
ly  recalled  from  Madrid,  ai 
now  arrived  at  Paris.  0 
other  hand,  the  Jesuits  and 
congregation,  were  known  t 
strong  sympathies  with  theS 
absolutists,  their  brethren  i 
nions.  If,  in  1823,  there  was 
cient  justification,  in  point  o1 
ciple,  for  the  Freoch  invai 
Spain,  there  was,  in  1826,  q 
much  for  attacking  the  Pofti 
constitution.  M.  de  ViUt 
1823,  had  given  the  sameai 
ces  of  peace  that  were  no 
claimed  ;  but  had  been  oMi 
yield  to  the  intrigues  of  thi 
party.  We  simply  sCata 
facts,  to  put  the  reader  m  f 
sion  of  the  political  spacah 
thrown  out  in  anticipation  < 
official  acts  of  the  Frendtf 
ment. 

All  suspense,  howerer,  «i 
minatcd  by  the  subseqnsi 
ceedings  in  the  chambers*  ' 
debates  occurred  on  so  flH 
the  answer  to  the  king's  spei 
touched  on  the  affairs  of  Pisi 
Mr.  Canning's  exposition  < 
policy  of  the  British,  was  m 
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Old  juftly  eriticiied  ai  boastful, 
9ad  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
Rruee.  But  the  ministers  proved 
thaselves  firni  friends  alike  to 
'bace  and  to  Europe,  by  avow- 
g;  and  successfully  defending 
ttr  cooperation  with  England 
diifl  subject.  M.  de  Damas,  the 
nitler  of  foreign  affairs,  stated 
U*  place,  December  29th,  that, 
en  the  French  army  entered 
ain  in  1828,  the  English  demand- 
end  ohituned  from  France,  that 
»  hostility  should  be  committed 
Cli  respect  to  Portugal,  declaring 
sir  deteimination  to  aid  the  latter, 
attacked.  When  the  late  trou. 
98  brake  out  in  Portugal,  Eng. 
hI  made  a  similar  declaration 
Bpaitty  which  was  communicated 
iHthe  gieal  continental  powers ; 
1  k  was  agreed  that  Spain  and 
it^gal  aliould  each  be  required 
oheerre  the  strictest  neutrality 
wluteFer  concerned  the  other's 
lira.  In  accordance,  he  conti- 
edf  with  this  common  consent, 
the  powers  had  unceasingly 
gad  upon  the  Spanish  cabinet  not 
fiuniah  Portugal  with  any  cause 
BomplaiBL  France  herself  had 
:  been  backward  in  testifying 
r  estfeme  displeasure  at  the  con- 
1^  of  her  counsels  which  the 
aairii  government  exhibited  ; 
i  hiit  therefore,  withdrawn  her 
from  Madrid.  And  the 
cabinet  were  fully  determi- 
I  la  advise  their  king  to  leave 
lin  to  her  own  destnictfon,  if 


she  persisted  in  subjecting  Portu- 
gal  to  the  necessity  of  assuming 
a  hostile  attitude. 

Such  were  the  views  entertained 
by  the  government  of  France,  at 
the  termination  of  the  year  1826. 
After  an  expression  of  their  de- 
signs thus  publicly  and  deliberately 
made,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
their  sincerity,  and  little  apprehen- 
sion of  their  being  forced  into  war, 
contrary  to  their  engagements.  In 
fact,  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
France  and  England  entered  into 
arrangements,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  leave  the  absolutists  and  the 
constitutionalists  of  the  Peninsula 
to  their  own  fate,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  French  army  in  Spain, 
or  an  English  one  in  Portugal,  for 
the  protection  of  either  party. 
France  formally  recognised  th^ 
regency  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  ;  as  England  had 
done  the  absolute  government  of 
Spain.  Previous  to  the  invasion, 
headed  by  Silveira,  the  French  in- 
tended to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Spain  in  April,  1627  ;  but 
that  invasion,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  entire  Peninsula,  occa- 
sioned a  delay  of  the  measure, 
until  actual  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  termi- 
nated, by  means  of  tho  interven- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

Without  professing,  or  attempt. 
ing  to  recount  minutely  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  chambers, 

we  shall  briefly  vefer  to  such  as 
41 
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are    most    generally    interesting. 
Among  the  earliest  were  the  de- 
bates in  the  chamber  of  peers,  on 
the  subject  of  M .  de  Montlosier's 
petition,  that  the  laws  against  the 
Jesuits  should  be  put  in  execution. 
Count  Portalis  was  reporter  on  the 
subject  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
business,  all  the  ecclesiastical  peers 
in  Paris  were  present.     The  report 
concluded  by  proposing  to    refer 
the  petition  to  the  president  of  the 
council.     This  disposition  of  the 
matter  was  opposed,   with    great 
vehemence,  by  the  Jesuits  and  their 
friends.     Cardinal  de  la  Tarre,  the 
duke  de  Fitz-James,  and  viscount 
d'Ambray,  spoke  against  the  propo- 
sition ;  while  the  duke   de  Choi- 
seul,   viscount  Laine,  and  M.  de 
Barante  supported  it.     The  debate 
was   concluded   by  the  bishop  of 
Hermopolis  on  the  one  side,  and 
baron  Pasquier  on  the  >other.     M. 
Frayssinous  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate vindication  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
urged  the   chamber  to  reject  the 
proposition  offered  by  the  reporter 
of  the  commission,  by  passing  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  thus  tes- 
tifying their  disapprobation  of  M. 
de  Montlosier's  petition,  which  he 
characterized    as  an   unjust    and 
violent  attack  upon  the  ministers 
of  the   national    religion.     Baron 
Pasquier  answered  the  arguments 
of  the  minister    of   ecclesiastical 
afiairs  and  public  instruction,  with 
great  perspicuity   and  force;  and 
af^er  he  had  «p.|ken,  the  question 


being  taken,  on  the  motion  t 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  aiK 
reject  the  report,  was  negatii 
a  majority  of  113  to  75 ;  i 
much  of  the  petition  as  rela 
the  Jesuits  m  France,  was 
upon  referred  to  the  presid 
the  council. 

But  a  popular   triumph 

greater  consequence  was  i 

suit  of  the  discussions  coDOi 

the   liberty  of   the  press^ 

have  so  long  agitated  the  I 

politicians.       These     discu 

arose  upon  the  projector  ai 

lative  to  the  police  of  the 

presented  in  the  chamber  of 

ties  on  the    29th  of   Dece 

1826,  by  the  keeper  of  the 

It  prohibited  the  publicalioD 

printed  composition  not  peril 

of  twenty  sheets  or   underj 

five  days  atler  it  had  beea  di 

ed  for  inspection  ;  and  until 

ten  days,  if  it  consisted  of 

than  twenty   sheets.     No  ji 

or  periodical  publication  was 

issued,  without  a  previous  dm 

tion  of  the  names  of  the  pn 

tors,  their  residence,  and  of 

authorized  printing  office  in  i 

it  was  to  be  printed ;  nor  wi 

previous  security  being  give 

the  part  of  the  proprietors^  to 

form   to  the  laws.      The  pi 

further  provided  a  scale  of  ] 

niary    penalties    for    the  va 

forms,  in  which  the  laws  oi 

subject  might  be  violated.     Ii 

passage  of  the  project  throng 
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(puties,  it  encounter, 
igtb  on  the   part  of 
I  than   the  ministry 
and  not  less  zeal, 
'  adopted  by  a  vote 
; — a  vote  which  the 
declared      would 
with  mourning.  The 
however,   upon  the 
md  firmness  of  the 
m,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
',  which  subjugated 
r  pretence  of  regu- 
Ibey  were  not  dis. 
Ming  a  majority  of 
f  to  be   opposed  to 
istry  determined  to 
fNToject,  which  was 
il  ordinance,  dated 
*mna  was  filled  with 
10  victory  of  liberal 
linations,  fire-works, 
gna  of  satisfaction, 
imph  of  the  opposi- 
Dther  acts  of  rejoi- 
mts  of  the  schools 
dicine  paraded  the 
g8,  uttering  shouts 
91,"  until  they  were 
I  troop  of  the  gen 

'as  followed  by  dc- 
r  the  popular  feel- 
national  guards  of 
m1  to  the  disband. 
16  corps  of  troops, 
about  45,000  men, 
were  cavalry,  com- 
od  equipped  at  their 
Ming  chiefly  young 


men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five,     lliis  superb  mi- 
litia was  reviewed  by  the  king,  on 
Sunday  the  29th  of  April,  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars ;    and  until   near 
the  close  of  the  day,  every  thing 
went  on  to  the  king's  satisfaction. 
Finally,  about  15,000  or  18,000  of 
the  national  guard  assembled,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Chump-do-Mars. 
In  order  that  they  might  npt  have 
the  opportunity  of  joining  unani- 
mously in  any  particular  cry,  they 
were   kept   in   a    single   column, 
three  deep,  and  were  placed  pre- 
cisely in  the  middle  of  the  great 
circus  formed  by  the  Champ-de- 
Aiars.     One  extremity  of  the  co- 
lumn was  near  the  military  school, 
and  the  other  extended  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.     Means  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  public  from 
occupying    the     Champ-de-Mars, 
and  the  spectators  were  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  slope  which  bor- 
ders it.     In   consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  national  guards  ' 
were  kept  from  having  much  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and 
they  could  scarcely  hear  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  people  them.      But  at 
length  cries  of  hatred  to  the  minis, 
try  began  to  be  raised  among  the 
populace,  who  felt  excited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  triumph  of  the 
liberal  party  over  the  law  respect, 
ing  the  police  of  the  press.     The 
cries  finally  passed  to  the  national 
guard.     Three  or  four  legions  ut. 
tered  it  repeatedly  ;  and  som^  of 
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those,  who,  iii  tlie  presence  of  the 
king,  had  given  utterance  only  to 
acclamations  of  loyalty,  pronoun- 
ced loud  expressions  of  blame 
against  the  chief  minister,  M.  de 
Yillcic,  as  they  passed  near  his 
hotel,  in  consequence  of  these 
outrages,  ihc  muiisiry  came  to  the 
bold  resolution  of  disbanding  the 
guards,  in  punishment  of  their  in- 
subordination and  departure  from 
the  rules  of  strict  military  disci- 
pline. Their  dissolution  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  duke  de 
Doudeauville  ;  but  was  carried  by 
the  majority  of  the  ministers,  and 
received  the  king's  approval.  The 
duke  de  Doudeauville  acquired 
great  popularity  by  his  opposition 
to  the  measure  ;  and  his  subse- 
quent  resignation  of  his  place  in 
the  department  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  publication  of  the  ordi- 
nance  for  their  disbandment  pro- 
duced the  most  violent  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  added  strength  to  the 
already  powerful  party,  which  op- 
posed the  ministry. 

This  subject  was  referred  to  in- 
cidentally in  a  debate  in  the  cham- 
ber  of  deputies  a  few  days  afjer- 
wards,  when  some  words  dropped 
by  M.  de  Villele,  furnished  new 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  opposition.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  upon 
the  budget  of  1828,  M.  Lafitte 
took  occasion  to  say  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  ministers  would 
not  want  any  supplementary  loans, 
vhen  they  could    insult  citiseiiflt 


who  for  forty  years  had  bor 

for   the    maintenance    of 

Hereupon,   a    voice   callc 

Lafitte  to  impeach  the  ■ 

He  declared  his  readine« 

the   call,    if  four  other    < 

would  come  forward,  and  j 

in  signing  and  presentinif 

of  impeachment.     Benjan 

stant,   Casimir  Perrier,    i 

other  deputies,  immediatol; 

and  expressed  their  willioi 

unite  with  him  in  the  aet. 

ever,  no  measure  was  tak< 

these  declarations,  which  , 

have    been   mere    eipraH 

zeal,  elicited  in  the  beat  of 

and  Lafitte  proceeded  wilb 

gumcnt  upon  the  budget, 

he  had  concluded,  M.  Ae 

rose,  and,  in  reference  to  tl 

of   impeachment,  said,  hi 

have  deserved  impeacbne 

had  not  counselled  the  mc 

disbanding    the    natiooai 

This  declaration  occastoi 

lent   agitation  ;  but    aftei 

was  restored,  M.  de  Villal 

ed,  that  he  should  have  lb 

peachmcnt,  if  he  had  nol 

the    measure  ;    but   shoal 

dread  impeachment  for  a 

necessary  for  the   public 

and   the   safety    of    the 

which  was  not  to  be  sufibf 

lapse  into  anarchy  througl 

firmness    in   the   adyieen 

crown  ;  and  therefore  he  i 

ed  the  act  as  a  ground  lb 

rather  than  cenmire.     IW 
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I  miuister  was  con- 
'  important,  as  being 
df  individual  respon- 
»  measure ;  because 
claimed  it  as  an  ho- 
hftd  advised  an  ordi- 

was  unpopular  and 
'er  necessary  it  might 
ned. 

9  session,  some  com- 
le  of  the  tanlinuss  of 
IB  bringing  forward 
die  year.  This  do- 
tkngth  presented  to 
of  deputies,  on  the 
itry.  No  new  tax 
as  an  addition  to  the 
» Dation,  nor  was  any 
'  the  pubhc  burdens 
iOBsequence  of  a  di- 
tnditure.  AAer  giving 
the  state  of  the  finaa- 
been  earlier  laid  be- 
ber,  the  minister,  M. 
leeedcd  to  enumerate 
be  income  and  expen- 
t  year,  and  followed 
ml  with  the  estimates 
aiiig  one.  The  ex- 
16h^,  which  had  been 

the  last  budget,  at 
Graocs,  had  been  dc. 
tied  at  985,805,516 
e   supplies   for   1826 

063,940,350  francs. 
of  income   over  this 

was  5,119,365.     In 

Atct,  the  ministers 
I  to  congratulate  the 
X  after  having,  in  the 


course  of  the  last  year,  supported 
the  expense  of  the  occupation  of 
Spain,  distributed  3,000,000  of 
francs  in  bounties  to  the  fisheries, 
given  10,000)000  francs  more  for 
encouraging  manufactures  by 
bounties  on  exportation,  and  paid 
9,20(^000  for  arrears  of  services, 
or  for  unforseen  charges,  the  go- 
vernment still  found  more  than 
5,001^,000  of  unappropriated  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  to  commence 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  current 
year. 

During  the  discussions  upon  the 
foreign  budget  of  1^S28,  M.  Hyde 
de  Neuvilie,  formerly  French  mi- 
nister  in  the  United  States,  and  af- 
terwards in  Portugal,  made  some 
remarks,  which  proved  so  offen- 
sive to  the  ministers,  that  they  im- 
mediately  struck  his  name  from 
the  roll  of  ambassadors,  en  dit' 
pombilile.    He  alleged,  what  was 
undeniably  true,  that  M.  de  Mous- 
tier,  the  French    ambassador    at 
Madrid,  in  the  summer  of  1826, 
stood  charged  with  being  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Spanish    inva- 
sion of   Poriugal,   by    his   conni- 
vance in  the  plans  of  the  absolu- 
tists, and  his  neglect  to    enforce 
the  pacific  Mrishes  of  France.    He 
accused  M.  de   Moustier  of  act- 
ing contrary  to  his   instructions, 
unless  he   possessed  two  sets  of 
instructions.     M.  de  Moustier  had 
that  day  taken  his  seat  as  a  depu- 
ty ;    and  M.    Hyde    de  Neuvills 
called  upon  him  directly  for  expla- 
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nation  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
peninsula.  Neither  M.  de  Mous- 
tier,  nor  the  ministers,  however, 
ventured  any  reply  to  this  bold  ap- 
peal, the  latter  contenting  them- 
selves with  showing  their  resent, 
ment,  in  the  manner  we  have  indi- 
cated. 

The  dissolution  of  the  national 
guard,  and  the  act  of  ministerial 
revenge  against  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  were  sufficiently   unpopular 
measures;    but   they  were   trifles 
compared  with  the  rigorous  cen- 
sorship  of  the  press  established  by 
royal  ordinance  of  June  24th,  le- 
velled at  the  liberal  journals,  which 
occasioned  the  ministry  so  much 
annoyance.     This  ordinance  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  at  Paris, 
under  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior,  an  office  charged   with  the 
first  examination  of  all  journals  and 
periodical  writings,  to  he  composed 
of  six  censors,  appointed  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  that  department ;  and  that 
no  number  of  a  journal  or  periodical 
writing  should  be  pubhshed  without 
the  visa,  or  inspection  of  the  cen- 
sors. Similar  provisions  were  made 
for  the  departments ;  the  whole  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
of  superintendence,  to  whom  re- 
ports must  be  made  by  the  censors 
at   stated  intervals.     This  decree 
was  in  its  operation  fatal  to  the  in- 
dependence and  spirit  of  the  perio- 
dicial  press ;  and  if  the  active  ge- 
nius  of  the  French  had  not  devised 


other  means  of  popular  disc 

would  have  silenced  politi 

quiry  most   effectually.     A 

the  censors  were  prodigal  c 

professions  of  moderation  a 

partiality ;  but  they  did  no 

perhaps  could  not,  conform  i 

professions  so  far  as  to  aali 

journalists.     The  oppositioi 

nals  began  by  sending  politi 

tides,  in  which  strength  off 

ing  was  combined  with  modi 

of  language,  and  all  things  p 

ally  offensive  to  the  ministry 

carefully  avoided.    These  m 

however,  were  suppressed  ;  1 

pies  were  preserved  by  the  au 

to  be  produced  to  the  chamli 

the   ministers  should  undert 

eulogize  the  liberality  and  m 

tton  of  the  censors.  After  thi 

thought  it  idle  to  submit  aoj 

political  articles  for  approval 

in  obedience  to  the  suggM 

Chateaubriand,  filled  their  eo 

with  mere  news  and  insigoi 

paragraphs,  in  order  to'depri' 

ministers  of  all  ground  to  aig 

the  continuance  of  the  cenao 

from  the  licentiousness  of  the 

or  the  refractory  disposition 

conductors.     Sometimes  the 

nals  exhibited  a  very   expt 

commentary  on  the   new  ei 

ship,  by  leaving  whole  coloH 

blank,  in  the  place  of  artiek 

punged  by  the  bureau.     All 

circumstances  tended  to  en 

strong  current  of   public  o| 

against  the  ministry.     The  ac 
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of  the  liberal  party,  precluded  from 

a  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the 

ordinary    method,    displayed    the 

more  zeal  in  other  means  of  attack, 

and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a 

oliaoge  of  administration. 

Meanwhile,  some  events  occur- 
Jned,  which,  although  not  of  a  na* 
^mm  to  relate  to  the  government 
iSirectly,  yet  produced  much  feel- 
ing among  the  people,  and  there- 
%re  deserve  to  be  mentioned.    One 
f  these  was,  a  frantic  assault  upon 
.  de  Talleyrand,  made  by  the  mar- 
uis  de  Maubreuil,  in  revenge  of  an 
Id  injury^  whether  real  or  pretended 
nly,  does  not  appear.     Maubreuil 
^^rnet  the  prince  on  a  public  occa- 
^^00,  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
^DD  the  face,  by  which  he  was  felled 
^o  the  ground,  receiving  a  severe 
contusion  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
%y  means  of  the  fall.     Maubreuil 
immediately  announced  his  name, 
9uid  surrendered  himself  to  justice. 
He  disclaimed  any  design  to  inflict 
bodily  injury  on  the  grand  cham- 
berlain, only  professing  a  desire 
publicly  to  insult  him   before   the 
whole  court.     He  stated,  as  the 
reason  for  the  assault,  that  on  the 
first  restoration,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
employed  him  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon,  and  to  recover  the  crown 
jewels  from  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bo- 
napaite* .   As  he  only  succeeded  in 
performing  the  less  criminal  part 
of  his  commission,  by  way-laying 
and  robbing  the  queen  of  Westpha- 
lia,  his  employer  refused  to  give 


him  the  promised  reward,  as  he  said; 
and  when  he  began  to  complain  of 
this  treatment,  his  complaints  were 
answered  by  six  months  close  con- 
finement in  a  prison.  On  his  trial,  the 
court  appeared  to  pay  httle  regard 
to  this  story;  thinking  probably, 
that  a  ruffian,  who,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, was  a  mercenary  robber  and 
assassin,  was  not  entitled  to  much 
credit  as  a  witness  in  his  own  case ; 
and  accordingly  sentenced  him  to 
a  fine  of  500  francs,  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of  five  years, 
and  security  for  his  future  good 
behaviour. 

We  need  not  detain  our  readers 
by  any  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  holy  Thursday,  when  the  king 
washed  the  feet  of  young  chil- 
dern  representing  the  apostles  ;  or 
of  Assumption  day,  when  the  court 
walked  in  procession  in  compliance 
with  a  vow  of  Louis  XIII ;  or  of 
other  public  observances,  by  which 
Charles  X.  testified  his  respect  for 
the  usages  of  the  church.  We 
pass  to  the  more  interesting  scene 
of  the  obsequies  of  M.  Manuel, 
formerly  deputy  for  La  Vendee, 
and  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  li- 
beral party.  Manuel  died  on  Mon- 
day the  20th  of  August,  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  M.  Lafitte,  at 
Maisons.  On  the  day  of  Manuel's 
death,  M.  Lafitte  wrote  to  the 
prefect  of  police,  desiring  authority 
to  remove  his  remains  to  his  house 
in  Rue  des  Martyrs  in  Paris. 
Various  difficulties  were  made  on 
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this  point,  which  M.  Lafitte  soon 
discovered  to  arise  from  unwilling, 
ness  en  the  part  of  the  govem- 
ment,  to  witness  demonstrations  of 
popular  respect  for  the  deceased, 
like  those  exhibited  on  occasion  of 
the  burial  of  general  Foy.  Per- 
oeivingthisy  M.  Lafitte  proposed, 
that  the  cortege  should  proceed 
directly  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  by  the  way  of  the  outer 
bulwarks ;  which  was  eagerly  as- 
sented  to  by  the  prefect,  who,  in 
giving  permission  for  the  removal 
of  the  body,  prescribed  the  time 
and  manner,  in  which  the  funeral 
ceremonies  should  be  performed, 
— ^requiring,  among  other  things, 
that  the  coffin  should  be  carried 
in  a  hearse,  and  not  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  funeral  procession  moved  from 
Maisons  ;  and  towards  noon  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Roule,  where  the 
carriages  of  a  great  number  of 
Manuel's  friends  waited  for  it. 
The  procession  advanced  slowly 
by  the  outer  bulwarks,  increased 
at  every  step  by  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  ranks,  who  came  in  crowds  to 
meet  it,  many  of  the  houses  and 
riiops  along  the  route  being  closed 
as  a  mark  of  mourning.  The 
multitude  had  assembled  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  causeway  without 
the  barrier ;  and  when  the  pro- 
cession penetrated  into  this  crowd, 
the  people  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, lifled  out  the  coffin,  and  in- 


sisted upon  carrying  it  upoi 
shoulders.  Hereupon  tiie 
darmes,  who  were  stationed 
the  road  to  preserve  ordoTi 
posed,  drew  their  sabres, 
threatened  to  stop  the  procei 
the  people  did  not  desist  finoii 
attempt.  At  length,  a  comfM 
was  effected,  which  prei 
bloodshed.  The  coffin  wi 
stored  to  its  place,  and  thft 
of  the  horses  being  looeesM 
the  hearse,  the  crowd  proc 
to  draw  it  themselves.  The 
ral  car,  drawn  slowly,  but  m 
confusion,  passed  on  thus  i 
reached  the  barrier  of  Meni 
tant.  Two  immense  colum 
more  than  20,000  men,  lio 
high  road,  between  which  t) 
advanced,  preceded  by  thi 
riages  of  M.  Lafitte  and  f 
Lafayette ;  and  an  almoil 
number  of  citizens  filled  the 
on  the  outside  of  these  eol 
But  upon  entering  the  Bon! 
which  joins  the  barrier  of] 
montant,  two  squadrons  of  im 
gendarmes  were  perceived  < 
up  in  order  of  battle  aciof 
road,  and  flanked  by  two  e 
nies  of  gendarmes  on  fool, 
had  with  them  another  funen 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  f 
it  seems,  learning  that  the  ( 
were  drawing  the  car  themi 
determined,  with  puerile  jee 
and  a  weak  spirit  of  inteiuied 
as  unprovoked  as  it  wee  i 
cious.  to  interfere,  and  truiaf 
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ft  new  hearse,  so  as  to 
le  multitude  from  thus 
g  their  respect  for  the 
r  M  RDuel. 

»  every  thing  threatened 
between  the  troops,  and 
led  multitude,  ^hose  en. 
ind  iodignation  rendered 
Jmb  of  danger.  The 
olotely  refused  to  permit 
V  of  the  coffin;  and  the 
8L  Germain,  who  com- 
M  gendarmerie,  persisted 
■g  iL  Finally,  M.  La- 
6tded  in  making  an  ar. 
f^  which  placed  the  police 
lopremely  ludicrous,  and 
■■M  of  ridicule  to  the 
r  indignation  with  which 
OOB  interference  was  rc- 
It  was  agreed  that  two 
should  be  taken  from 
,  and  harnessed  to 
e»  and  the  troops  should 
way  to  the  procession, 
\  atill  continuing  to  draw 
rilich  the  horses  had  been 
rtoned,  so  as  to  wear  the 
m  of  being  drawn  by  the 
llall  this  with  the  know- 
1  by  the  consent  of  the 
ha  aeemed  glad  to  be  re- 
tte  help  of  this  unworthy 
mm  the  responsibility  of 
the  citizens.  AAer  this 
i  proceeded,  without  fur- 
Mtation,  to  the  burial 
'Ptee  la  Chaise,  where  a 
1  been  prepared  for  Ma- 
r  Id  tbat  of  his  late  friend 


and  compatriot  general  Foy. 
Throngs  of  spectators  covered  the 
cemetery,  which  resembled  a  crowd- 
ed amphitheatre ;  and  when  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  ground, 
general  Lafayette  delivered  a 
touchmg  and  appropriate  address 
to  the  surrounding  multitude,  who 
then  peaceably  dispersed,  satisfied 
with  having  bestowed  the  last  to- 
kens of  respect  on  the  memory  of 
the  best  and  boldest  defenders  of 
popular  rights. 

During  this  year^  the  govern* 
ment  of  France  paid  an  unwilling 
tribute  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
by  entering  into  commercial  rcla^ 
tions  with  the  new  states  of  Spanish 
America,  and  thus  recognising 
their  actual  independence.  This 
result  is  attributable  to  the  firmness 
of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  in  refusing 
to  accede  to  any  of  the  half-way 
measures,  by  which  the  French 
sought  to  obtain  all  the  advantages 
of  trade  with  the  patriots,  without 
doing  any  act  offensive  to  Spain. 
Finding  such  a  course  impractica. 
ble,  M.  de  Villele  bent  to  the  ne. 
cessity  of  the  case,  and  despatched 
the  proper  and  regular  consular  do- 
cuments to  the  French  private 
agents  in  Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
rica; consentmg,  at  the  same  time, 
to  accredit  publicly  such  agents  as 
the  new  republics  might  see  fit  to 
appoint  to  reside  in  France. 

Early  in  the  summer,  hostilities 

broke  out  between  France  and  the 

dey  of  Algiers,  in  consequence  of  a 
42 
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controversy  between  him  and  the 
Gonsuly  respecting  a  debt  due  the 
Algerines  for  corn  purchased  on 
account  of  the  French  government 
in  1793,  beside  some  other  causes 
of  difference.  The  Algerines  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  capture  some 
French  merchantmen,  a  squadron 
was  despatched  to  blockade  Al- 
giers, and  to  cruise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  straits,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  French  com- 
merce, and  reducing  the  Algermes 
to  submission.  Some  collisions  oc- 
curred between  the  fleets  of  the 
respective  governments;  and  the 
dispute  occasioned  very  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  merchants, 
by  compelling  them  to  submit  to 
the  expense  and  delays  of  convoy. 
France  .  offered  to  negotiate  with 
the  dey,  and  made  all  reasonable 
oQers  to  obtain  peace ;  but  the  dey 
rejected  them  with  contempt,  alle- 
ging, that  he  had  been  unjustly 
treated  in  regard  to  the  blockade  ; 
that  he  was  insulted  by  the  consu. 
lar  agent,  who  had,  as  yet,  given 
him  no  satisfaction;  and  that  he 
was  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
France,  of  which  he  professed 
to  entertain  no  fears.  The  con- 
troversy remained  unsettled  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Our  readers  will  have  inferred 
from  the  facts  already  mentioned, 
that  the  popularity  of  M.  de  Vil- 
lele  and  his  cabinet  was  daily  dimi- 
nishing,  and  the  liberal  party  gain- 
ing  ground  in  the  capital  of  France, 


as  well  as  in  the  departments 
preheuding  the  continued  im 
of  this  popular  spirit,  the  mi 
came  to  the  resolution  of  disei 
the  chamber  of  deputies, 
years  in  anticipation  of  the 
for  which  the  members  were  cl 
and  of  proceeding  to  a  new 
tion  immediately.  The  reai 
this  measure  is  said  to  have 
the  apprehensiou  of  the  rain 
lest,  if  the  election  was  allov 
take  place  at  the  expiration 
regular  period  of  three  yeai 
popular  party  would  have  | 
additional  strength,  and  wou 
able  to  return  a  greater  numi 
opposition  members  than  the  < 
her  now  contained.  They  d 
dream  that  already  the  popuU 
ty  were  so  numerous,  that  ai 
tion  at  the  present  time  wouL 
meiit  the  number  of  their  me 
in  the. chamber.  Of  coune^ 
calculated  upon  the  effect  < 
election  now,  as  securing  te 
the  present  majority  in  the  i 
her  for  the  space  of  seven  y« 
come,  the  period  for  which  tl 
puties  in  the  French  chanab 
elected.  Had  they  been  e 
in  their  calculation,  they 
thus  have  retained  their  actit 
cendancy  in  the  chamber  for 
years,  instead  of  three,  wU 
mained  as  the  term  of  serri 
the  old  deputies.  A  majority 
chamber  of  peers  being  oppoi 
but  coolly  attached  to  the  min 
it  was  proposed,  cotempo; 
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fhe  election  of  new  deputies^to 
leot  the  hereditary  branch  of 
gialature  by  the  creation  of  a 
«d  new  peers.  In  addition  to 
project  was  under  considera- 
ir  calling  all  the  French  bish- 
^ty  in  number,upto  the  cham- 
'  peers,  and  allowing  them  to 
f  proxy  4n  imitation  ofthe  con- 
Ni  of  the  English  house  of 
By  such  means,  the  minis- 
■nd  anti.Hberal  party  expect- 
cibUui  a  permanent  majority 
)  cbamber  of  peers. 
•zecotioo  of  a  part  of-  this 
■II  ordioance  was  published 
th  of  November,  dissolving 
shamber  of  deputies,  uud 
king  the  electoral  colleges 
{bout  the  kingdom ;  those  of 
^mtdusemenU  to  meet  on  the 
f  November,  and  those  ofthe 
moiits,  partly  on  the  17th, 
■ftly  on  the  24th,  for  the 
n  of  new  deputies.  Another 
BCe  named  the  towns  in 
the  colleges  should  assem- 
m  presidents  and  vice  presi- 
«iid  the  number  of  deputies 
elected.  A  third  ordinance 
oed  the  nomination  of  seven. 
new  peers  ;  and  a  fourth  re- 
tiie  ordinance  of  June  24th, 
eitablished  the  censorship 
It  being  the  intention 
the  censorship  so  soon  as 
lections  terminated,  it  was 
vd  the  journals  would  profit 
ir  short  term  of  liberty,  to  at- 
lie  government  with  rcdou- 


bled  acrimony ;  in  which  case  their 
language  would  probably  furnish  the 
partisans  ofthe  ministers  in  the  twe 
chambers  with  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  law  for  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness ofthe  press,  to  be  propos- 
ed at  the  next  session. 

Preparations  were  now  busily 
made  on  all  hands,  for  the  ap- 
proaching elections;  and  in  the  re- 
sult the  popular  party  were  as 
much  elated  by  their  unexpected 
triumph,  as  the  ministers  were  con<* 
founded  by  their  total  defeat.  In 
Paris,  the  number  of  persons  who 
gave  in  their  votes,  amounted  to 
8000,  of  whom  only  1,114,  or  one 
Hevtsuth  part,  supported  the  minis- 
terial candidates.  The  rest  voted 
for  MM.  Dupont  de  PEure,  La- 
fitte,  Casimir  Perrier,  Benjamin 
Constant,  De  Schonen,  Temaux, 
Royer  Collard,  and  baron  Louis. 
This  signal  triumph  of  the  liberal 
party  filled  them  with  exultation^ 
and  their  opponents  with  dismay. 
Anticipating  from  what  had  taken 
place  in  Paris,  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  the  departments,  the 
ministers. began  to  repent  of  their 
appeal  to  the  nation,  and  to  ex- 
claim that  the  flood  gates  of  demo# 
cracy  were  again  opened.  It  soon 
was  ascertained,  that  the  electoral 
colleges  of  Versailles,  of  Com* 
piegne,  of  Pontoise,  of  Corbeil,  had 
all  returned  opposition  candidates ; 
and  that  in  Rouen,  Havre,  Orleans, 
Evreux,  Chartres,  Amiens,  St. 
Quentin,    Dieppe,  Beauvais,  Pe* 
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ronn^y  tnd  Troyes,  the  provisioaal 
bureaux  had  been  changed ;  a  sure 
indication,  that  the  return  of  de. 
paties  would   be    anti-ministehal. 
Thus,    wherever    fiublic    opinion 
could  be  concentrated  easily,  and 
openly  expressed,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  goTemment  safely  re- 
sisted, as  in  the  capital  and  popu- 
lous towns,  the  constitutional  party 
were  generally  successful.  If  they 
failed  in  the  rural  districts,  or  in 
the  greater  colleges,  the  victory  of 
the  ministers  was  owing  rather  to 
the  dexterity  of  their  prefects  in 
managing  the  electoral  urn,  than 
to  the  popularity  of  their  measures, 
or  the  influence  of  their  characters. 
And  the  tone  of  the  liberal  jour- 
nals  now  became  so  haughty  and 
menacing,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  their  friends,  that  unless 
the  journals  were  efiectually  silen- 
ced by  a  censorship,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  a  change  of  ministers. 
The  elections  afforded  a  striking 
indication  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
numbers  returned  who  were  against 
the  ministers,  but  also  in .  the  eha- 
racter  of  the  deputies  nominated. 
-fUvBnl  of  the  liberal  candidates, 
who  were  violently  opposed  at  the 
last  election,  w-ere  returned  on  this 
occasion  by  triumphant  majorities, 
such  as  M.  Lafitte  and  M.  Dupont. 
Among  the  rest,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  M.    Royer-CoUard  was  cho- 
sen for  six  different  places.     His 
Aata/Slcr,  and  the  political  influ- 


ence which  he  has  acquired, 

a  peculiar  colouring  to  the  pro 

sive  and  important  change  of 

lie  sentiment  in  France.     Hi 

none  of  the  common  elemei 

popularity  to  account  for  his 

eminence  in  reputation  anoooi 

people.  Foy  was  a  soldier  of  i 

Manuel   a  demagogue  ;  La 

ette  the  ancient  friend  of  ^ 

ington,  and  the  hero  of  other  d 

but  Royer  Collard  could  boast 

of  these  attractive  qualities. 

thing  but  the  growth  of  masc 

meditation     among     French 

could  have  led  them  to  selecl 

as  the  favourite  defender  of  f 

lar  rights,  at  such  a  crisis. 

repeated    election    of    this 

minded  individual,  the  anciMM 

sident  of  the  royal  council  o 

university,  carried  with  it  the 

demnation   of  the   faction  of 

Jesuits.      La    Fayette's    eto 

was  an  act  of  reparation  fa 

ministerial  persecution  of  thi 

tional  guard.     The  election  o 

de  Schonen,  a  man  of  great  ens 

and    a    counsellor  of  the    ( 

Royal,    was   a  tribute  of  rei 

paid  to  the  manly  firmness  of 

magistracy,  in  resisting  the  m 

terial  prosecutions.     FiniiUi*D 

the  celebrated  printer,  BeitiD< 

raux,  proprietor  of  the  Joamal 

Debats,  and  Etienne,  one  of 

principal  proprietors  and  edito 

the  Constitutionnel,  might  bo 

sidered  as  elected  out  of  ro 

for  the  spirit  and  talent  of  tho  j 
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to^tiid  in  Tindication  of  the 
§m  of  the  press.  In  fine,  the 
I  current  of  public  opinion  set 
ediy  agminst  the  ministers, 
CKted  the  return  of  a  majori- 
deputies  adverse  to  the  prin- 
of  their  administration,-— 
nctling  the  question  as  to  IVf  • 
Dele's  remaining  at  the  head 
I  gOFemment,  As  the  new 
Imt  did  not  assemble,  nor  a 
[•  in  the  ministry  actually 
placei  until  the  beginning  of 
mr  1828,  the  consideration  of 
ilyact  do^  not  fall  within  our 
Bl  limits. 

Mm  tlie  result  of  the  election 
CM  and  other  principal  towns 
Eaewn,  the  people  testified 
6f  by  illuminations,  and  other 
in  the  course  of  which 
occurred,  which  gave  the 
itioa  papers  room  to  charge 
inifllry  with  exciting  riot  and 
^  in  imitation  of  lord  Castle* 
^m  mlarm  policy,  so  as  to  af- 
mtezl  for  adopting  strong 
Lve  measures,  to  repress  the 
ImiA  of  the  popular  party  ; 
1m  fibets  give  much  colour  to 
ccmtion  of  employing  mis- 
ts to  stir  up  insurrection,  in 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
Bg  it,  and  then  misrepresent- 
e  fpirit  of  the  people.  At  an 
hoar  in  the  evening  of  Mon- 
November  26,  small  groups 
ju  paraded  down  the  rue  St. 
B,  lue  St.  Denis,  and  rue  St. 
rOy   and  where    the  houses 


were  not  illimiinatod,  cried  out  Ux 
lamps,  and  threw  a  few  stones,  but 
not  so  as  to  occasion  any  serious 
damage.  Detachments  of  gen- 
darmes assembled,  and  might  easi- 
ly have  arrested  the  rioters  ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  they  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  the  unarmed  specta- 
tors, most  of  whom  were  drawn  to 
the  rue  St.  Denis  by  mere  curiosi- 
ty.  When  it  became  known  to  the 
multitude  that  the  soldiery  were 
coming,  they  took  away  the  scaf- 
folding of  a  house  under  repair, 
and  hastily  formed  a  barrier  for 
their  protection  ;  but  their  attitude 
was  not  menacing  ;  and  when  a 
sudden  order  was  given  for  the 
troops  to  attack  them  on  all  sides, 
not  the  lesst  resistance  was  offered, 
and  the  defenceless  men,  and  even 
women,  collected  in  the  narrow 
street,  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  infantry.  Eight  persons  were 
killed  on  this  night ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  was  very  con- 
siderable. On  Wednesday  even- 
ing a  like  scene  occurred,  attended 
with  much  greater  bloodshed.  Un- 
deterred by  the  lamentable  inci- 
dents of  Monday,  the  mob  again 
assembled,  and  the  troops  kept  up 
a  regular  fire  upon  the  people, 
until  nearly  fifty  persons  were  kill- 
ed,  and  a  large  number  wounded, 
under  circumstances  which  bore 
every  appearance  of  premeditated 
and  wanton  butchery.  No  other 
disturbance  occurred  afler  this 
tremendous  lesson.    Indeed,  for  a 
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week,  the  Boulevards,  and  many 
parts  of  the  city,  were  lined  with 
troops,  and  cannon  were  placed  on 
the  bridges,  as  if  Paris  was  under- 
going a  siege.  All  this,  it  may 
be  well  supposed,  greatly  augment* 
ed  the  exasperation  of  the  people, 
already  sufficiently  hostile  to  the 
existing  ministry. 

Amid  all  the  little  troubles  and 
disputes,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
agitated  France,  the  country  had 
continued  to  go  on  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  calamities  and  depres- 
sion occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the 
revolution.  From  an  article  in  the 
Moniteur,  which,  however  much 
disposed  to  represent  things  in  a 
light  favourable  to  the  nation  and 
the  ministry,  states  facts  and 
figures  in  a  manner  consistent  only 
with  truth,  we  abiBtract  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  state  of  things 
in  1816  and  1826.  In  1816  the 
population  of  France  amounted  to 
80,000,000  ;  in  1826,  it  exceed- 
cd  32.  In  1816,  her  agriculture 
was  at  the  last  gasp,  destitute  of 
hands  and  capital  ;  in  1826,  it 
supported  a  population  greater  by  a 
tenth;  it  doubled  its  produce  of  wine, 
and  had  more  horses  by  400,000, 
more  oxen  and  cows  by  350,000 
and  more  sheep  by  5,000,000.  In 
1816,  she  manufactured  less  than 
100,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of 
cast  iron  ;  in  1826,  more  than  160. 
In  1816,  her  manufactories  con- 
sumed 12,000,000  of  kilogrammes 


of  cotton  wool;  in  1826,  St3,M 
In  1816,  she  imported  4 
kilogrammes  of  silk  ;  in  1 
was  double.  In  1816,  tlv 
manufactured  was  40,000^< 
kilogrammes ;  in  1826,  4 
1816,  the  sugar  refined  in  1 
was  24,000,000  of  kilogrsi 
in  1826,  27,000,000.  fa 
her  commerce  at  home  and 
was  feeble  and  confined  ;  it 
all  the  foreign  markets  n 
her  goods,  and  the  home  : 
was  enlarged.  In  1826,  ' 
reign  trade  of  France  em 
8335  vessels,  659,391  ton 
61,970  men.  From  1816  k 
the  direct  taxes  were  r 
72,000,000,  and  the  i 
amounted  to  180.  In  18 
was  overwhelmed  with  firigh 
gagements ;  in  1826,  all  I 
penses  of  the  occupation  i 
rears  had.  been  paid  oil 
years  ;  the  first  three  fif 
30,000,000  of  rents,  crea 
indemnify  the  proprieton 
scssed  by  the  revolution,  n 
sued  without  having  aflfid 
price  of  stocks. 

The  revenue  of  France  i 
and  increasing,  as  will  be  a 
the  following  comparative 
ment  of  the  produce  of  the  r 
for  the  first  nine  months  oi 
with  the  produce  of  the  r 
realized  during  the  saOM 
months  for  182&. 
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From  direct  taxes,  182G.  1825. 

Woods  and   }    Sale  of  wood,  25,950,000  22,690,000 

forests.      J    Accessories,  4,466,000  4,032,000 

Stamp  duties,                                                       132,909,000  128,759,000 

Revenue  and  sale  of  domains,  1,897,000  2,344,300 

Costoms,  navigation  dues,  &c.  78,359,000  70,828,000 

Indirect  taxes  }  Levied  at  the  pans  on  the  coast,  35,503,000  36,973,000 

on  salt.       ^  In  the  interior,  4,585,000  4,791,000 

Od  liquors,  79,886,000  77,7(M>,000 

Various  indirect  taxes,  stage  coaches,  dec.  16,927,000  16,470,000 

Sale  of  tobacco,  49,686,000  49,758,000 

Sale  of  powder,  2,966,000  2,877,000 

Poet  office,  5  per  cent,  on  sending  money,  19,406,000  19,192,000 

Mails  and  packets,  1,212,000  1,253,000 

Lotteiy,  8,335,000  12,697,000 

MisceJIaoeous,  4,877,000  3,551,000 


f.470,481,000  453,929,300 
or  $94,100,000    90,800,000 
A  comparison  of  the  two  years  shows  a  decrease  of  6,578,000f.  and 
an  increase  of  19,638,000f.  making  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  of  18,060,000f. 

She  had  the  finest  finances  in  human  industry,   exercised  under 

Gorope ;  and  her  condition  internal-  favourable   circumstances,   and  in 

)y  was  more  generally  prosperous  a  country  where  it  enjoys  adequate 

dian  that  of  any  of  the  European  protection  from  foreign  competi- 

Qations.     Such  are  the  effects  of  tors. 
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cilably  hostile  to  the  introduction  or 

spread  of  liberal  principles  in  what- 

ever  shape.    Through  the  want  of 

any  better  point  of  unioUy  rather 

than     from     admiration    of    the 

character  of  the  individual,   this 

party  rallied  around  the  name  of 

the  absent  don   Miguel.      They 

were  secretly  assisted  by  the  queen 

dowager,  who,  although  subject  to 

a  kind  of  honourable  confinement 

at  Queluz,  was  unceasing  in  her 

efforts  to  disturb  the  new  ordei]B 

of  things.    The  marquis  of  Chaves, 

better  known  in  Europe  as  count 

Amarante,  was  an  aid  of  lord  Wei. 

lington's    during   the    peninsular 

war.     Being  a  particular  friend  of 

don  Miguel's,  and  greatly  in  fa- 

vour  with  the  queen  mother,  and 

also  possoMcd  of  great  possessions 

in  the  aorthem  p»it  of  the  king. 
43 


the  history  of  the  Pe- 

we  left  it  the  last 

fgoceed,    without   any 

vamarfcs,    to    describe 

■lion,  progress  and  con. 

flbb  Spanish  invasion  of 

I  and  for  the   sake    of 

Hid    succinctness    we 

plele  the  account  of  the 

|ion  before  giving  that 

Killing  the  apparent 
which  don  Pedro's 
received  in  Lis- 
parts  of  the  king, 
of  disaffection  ex. 
ek  soon  began  to  em. 
•  movements  dT  the  re. 
iMire  was  a  servile  par. 
iag  of  many  priests,  a 
^  Md  some  of  the  mili. 
who  felt    irrecon. 
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doiDy  h6  attained  the  credit,  if  ere- 
dit  it  may  be  called,  of  heading 
the  party  which  sighed  for  the  res- 
toration  of  unqualified  deapotiBm. 
In  i8S3  he  led  the  anti-constitu- 
tionaliata  of  Tras-os-Montes,  and 
aucceeded  in  overcoming  the  cor- 
tes*  His  success  at  that  time  may 
have  been  considered  as  prognos- 
ticating  his  fortune  in  the  present 
case  ;  and  may  thus  have  imparted 
boldness  to  himselfi  and  confidence 
in  him  to  his  foUowers.  His  most 
distinguished  associates  were  the 
viscount  Canellas,  and  generals 
Montealegre  and  Magessi,  officers 
of  some  reputation  in  the  army. 
They  counted  upon  seducing  the 
■okUery  to  join  their  cause,  and 
upon  being  warmly  supported  by 
the  priesthood,  the  lower  classes 
of  whom  were  not  and  could  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  friendly  to 
the  new  constitution,  which  tended 
to  circumscribe  their  influence  and 
diminish  their  importance.  Work- 
ing  with  such  instruments,  and 
cloaking  their  purpose  under  the 
specious  name  of  religion,  Chaves 
and  his  coadjutors  manfully  pre- 
pared  to  proclaim  don  Miguel,  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  opposition 
against  the  regency. 

But  the  conspirators  well  knew 
they  could  accomplish  nothing  of 
themselves,  and  without  the  aid  of 
some  other  government.  All  the 
great  European  powers,  Great  Bri- 
tain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  had  expressly  recognized 


the  new  regency,  and  thus  le 
sanction  to  the  constHutioii 
thing  was  to  be  expected,  the 
firom  the  disapprobation 
leading  powers  of  Europe. 
Spain,  although  she  stood 
opposed  to  the  conatitulioi 
vernment  of  Portugal,  and  al 
she  was  degraded  by  the  n 
vous  policy  of  the  ruling  pi 
the  lowest  degree  of  imbeeS 
wretchedness, — Spain  akail 
ed  to  allow  the  neigbboariq| 
dom  and  its  legitimate  prii 
pursue  their  own  measnwa 
temal  government.  She  pe 
in  regarding  the  political  d 
which  Portugal  hadimdei| 
a  pernicious  example  pf  a 
threatening  the  most  &tal: 
queoces  to  herself;  and.  m 
tent  with  suppressing  conMit 
forms  at  home,  Ferdinand  i 
to  feel  it  necessary  to  his.si 
prevent  their  existence  in  Fi 
He  forgot  that  the 
ing  a  free  grant  from 
the  lawful  hereditaiy 
the  kingdom,  not  exlortaj 
him  by  fear,  nor  impeoed  pp 
by  rebelUous  subjectSt  or^ 
ed  soldiery,  was  whoUj.,.p|l 
tionable  even  according.la^fi 
vish  maxims  of  the  peiti|S 
holy  alliance.  Disregaidlfi 
the  rights  of  Portugal  ae  an 
nation,  and  the  plaineat  dicli 
prudence,  Spain  resolved 
pose,  and  if  possible  wnbm 
regency  and  the  constitntiqa 
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It,  however,  that  an  im- 
len  declaration  of  war 
difficult  to  justify,  and 
bat  the  condition  of  the 
"oald  not  warrant  the 
w  government  of  Spain 
ttain  that,  by  secret  in- 
I  covert  means,  which 
■ot  attempt  in  any  other 
nable  way.  Instead, 
if  organizing  a  Spanish 
■ehy  for  the  invasion  of 
haj  began  by  supplying 
tffihaves,  Canellas,  and 
raMSpirators.  So  ear* 
'MSB,  the  machinations 
and  his  adherents  had 

'  desertions  from  the 
army*  They  appeared 
t  places  along  the  fron- 
ting the  troops  and  peo- 
sIlioD,  assembling  the 
m  bands,  and  marching 
Spain,  to  receive  the 
and  countenance  of  the 
tities  there,  and  await  a 
tine  to  return  in  hostile 
MMfas  and  Montealegre 
[ad  in  this  business  in 
>  and  in  the  south  Ma- 
■nrranging  at  Badajos 
la  belonging  to  the  pro. 
antejo. 

I  operations  were  car- 
laaly  and  tranquilly  in 
h  territory,  under  the 
ith  the  sanction  of  the 
ritias,  with  as  much  re. 

if  Spain  had  formally 
far   against    Portugal. 


With  singular  inconsistency,  these 
seditious  factionaries,  whose  pre- 
tended object  was  the  defence  of 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  proposed  to 
make  the  most  violent  alterations 
in  the  succession  to  the  crown.  On 
the  31st  of  July,  they  proclaimed 
don  Miguel  king,  and  the  queen 
mother  regent  during  his  absence, 
although  Pedro  and  each  of  his 
children  had  prior  claims;  and 
failing  Miguel,  they  bestowed 
their  allegiance  on  the  princess  of 
Beira,  and  her  son,  although  by 
the  Portuguese  laws,  her  marriage 
rendered  her  incapable  of  the  suc- 
cession. 

The  contiguity  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  the  nature  of  their  past 
relations,  had  given  occasion  to 
treaties,  which,  if  executed  faith- 
fully, would  have  provided  fully 
and  precisely  for  the  present  con* 
tingency.  Each  country  was  bound 
to  disarm  all  deserters  from  the 
other ;  and,  if  required,  to  deliver 
up  the  deserters  themselves.  In- 
stead of  performing  these  engage- 
ments, the  military  and  civil  gover- 
nors of  Spain  along  the  frontiers, 
cordially  received  the  Portuguese 
rebels  as  allies,  and  supplied  them 
with  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  actually 
been  Spaniards.  Reiterated  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  com- 
manders in  the  frontier  towns,  and 
border  fortresses,  urging  the  en- 
forcement of  the  easting  treaties ; 
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but  without  producing  the  slightest 
effect.  Thereupon  Gomezi  the 
Portuguese  minister  in  Madrid,  was 
directed  to  represent  the  abuse 
to  the  Spanish  government^  to 
demand  the  apprehension  of  the 
deserters,  and  the  seiEure  of 
their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing them  to  Portugal ;  and  the 
removal  and  punieihment  of  the  lo- 
cal authorities,  under  whose  eye 
the  infractions  of  treaty  had  taken 
place,  and  received  a  kind  of  pub. 
lie  sanction.  To  add,  however,  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  regen- 
cy, it  soon  appeared  that  Gomez 
himself  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  interest  of  Portugal 
at  the  Spanish  court  thus  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Lamb,  the  En^ish  am- 
bassador, by  whom  they  were  ably 
sustained.  But  all  his  remonstrances 
were  met  with  the  usual  course  of 
paltering  evasion, which  distinguish, 
ed  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  mi- 
nistry throii^iout  the  present  affair. 
Longa,  S.  Juan,  and  the!  other 
commanders  on  the  frontiers,  were 
protected  in  their  conduct ;  the  re- 
fugees continued  to  be  cordially  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  equipment  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  was  carried  on 
in  GalUcia,  ValladoUd,  and  Sala- 
manca,  with  redoubled  diligence. 

No  change  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Lamb's  remonstran- 
ces,the  marquis  of  ViUaRealwasde- 
spatched  to  Madrid  as  plenipotentia- 
ry in  plaoe  of  Gomes.  Bntwithsin^ 


gular  infatuatioOy  the  Spaai 
only  reAised  to  aoknowli 
Portuguese  regency^  but  id 
sed  to  recognise  the  officM 
ter  of  VilU  Real.  Altli«^ 
conduct  would  have  been  aa 
tification  of  a  declaration  ei 
the  part  of  the  regency,  y«l 
ter  continued  to  hope,  An 
temative  of  actual  hnsliliiii 
be  averted.  Villa  Real^  Ih 
was  unremitting  in  his 
to  impress  upon  the 
try,  how  unjust  it  was  to  pi 
suffering,  if  not  eneooffm 
subordinate  agents  #f  Ik^j 
ment  lo  commit  tie  tesi  III 
infringements  of  ttM  ii||ji 
neighbouring  and  an  allisii 
All  that  he  obtained,  wan  i 
surances  from  Mr.  Sabnop 
innocence  of  the  Spanisk 
ment,  as  fallacious^  and  ■• : 
those  which  had  been  givea 
assurances,  which,  in  tte. 
stances  of  the  case,  weiw.li 
ter  than  an  insult  upon  9m 
Mean  time,  the  great  M 
nation  was  comparativ«l|r4|p 
Disaffection  to  the 
regency  seemed  to  be 
the  military,  and  to  tkl 
towns  on  the  frontier.  IM 
Oporto  were  decidedly  Ami 
to  the  new  order  of  tUpg 
the  military  of  the  interior  h 
no  symptoms  of 
conspiracy,  which  had 
progress  among  a  few  oon 
in  Lisbon,  was  soon  dolMl 
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easily  suppressed.  The  regency 
took  suitable  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  at. 
tempts.  In  September,  a  decree 
was  issued  for  punishing  all  fugi. 
iifes  from  the  kingdom  with  the  se- 
qnesCration  of  their  property,  ac 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  law,  in 
Older  to  deter  others  from  imitating 
their  ejcample.  And  thus  matters 
continued  until  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  the  duke  of  Abran. 
tes  luided  at  Tavira  in  Algarve. 

He  induced  a  regiment  of  chas- 
seuiv  to  join  him,  and  marching 
eastward  to  the  town  of  Villa 
Real,  iie  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  pioclftim  Don  Miguel.  But  no 
part  of  the  population  joined  the 
iflsiirgents,  nor  were  they  aided  by 
the  rest  of  the  military  in  the  pro- 
viaco.  Of  course,  they  were  obli- 
ged  to  flee  on  the  approach  of  ge- 
neral  Siddanha,  the  minister  of  the 
department  of  war,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Spain.  The  same  fortune 
attended  a  rising  contemporaneous, 
ly  made  by  Chaves,  in  Tras-os. 
Montea.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
not  a  single  spot  in  Portugal  was 
occupied  by  the  insurgents ;  and 
if  Spain  had  conducted  with  can. 
doar  and  ingenuousness,  the  tran. 
qiiillity  of  the  whole  country  would 
have  been  instantly  and  perma- 
nently secured* 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the 
cortes  of  Portugal,  was  appointed 
by  the  executive  to  take  place  on 
the  3Mi  of  October,  in   eonse- 


quence  of  the  unpromising  aspect 
of  affairs.  New  taxes  had  become 
necessary,  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditure  occasioned  by  the  re. 
bellion.  Add  to  this  the  circum* 
stance,  that,  if  the  rebels  conti- 
nued to  be  upholden  by  Spain,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  this 
event  a  vote  of  the  cortes  would 
be  necessary  to  authorize  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  troops  into 
the  kingdom.  The  speech  of  the 
Infanta  Regent,  delivered  upon  the 
opening  of  the  chambers,  was  mo- 
derate, conciliatory,  and  judicious- 
ly conceived  and  expressed.  She 
artfully  represented  the  new  con- 
stitution  as  substantially  reviving 
the  ancient  cortes  of  Lamego,  and 
other  liberal  institutions  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  monarchy.  She 
recommended  the  legislature  to 
bestow  their  earliest  attention  upon 
measures  calculated  to  maintain 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  give 
stability  to  the  political  system  es- 
tablished by  the  constitution.  In 
alluding  to  the  troubles  with  Spain, 
she  wholly  abstained  from  the  use 
of  irritating  reflections  upon  the 
unworthy  double  dealing  of  that  na. 
tion,  contenting  herself  with  a  de- 
cided expression  of  the  pacific 
feelings  of  the  Portuguese  govern* 
roent  towards  the  Spanish. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  budget  of  the  yeari  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  waa  euthorized  to 
procure  a  loan  of  3000  centos  of 
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reis;  it  being  considered  inex- 
pedient, in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  public  afTairs,  to  have  re- 
course  to  additional  taxation. — 
Another  important  measure  was, 
to  fix  the  establishments  of  the 
different  members  of  the  royal 
family  ;  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
cortes  by  the  charter.  They  made 
liberal  allowances  to  the  infanta 
regent,  the  queen  mother,  the 
young  queen  herself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family,  in  addition  to 
their  permanent  income  from  other 
sources,  and  the  palaces,  and 
other  property  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success 
of  their  last  attempt,  the  deserters 
were  diligently  preparing  for  ano- 
ther invasion,  stimulated  and  sup- 
ported therein  by  the  government 
of  Spain,  which  still  continued  to 
pursue  the  same  ambiguous  and 
unmanly  policy,  of  professed  neu- 
trality,  but  covert  hostility.  Cancl- 
las  himself,  instead  of  being  order, 
ed  out  of  Spain  as  Mr.  Salmon  had 
promised,  openly  directed  the  ope- 
rations  of  the  rebels.  Their  plan 
was  to  enter  Portugal  in  two  divi- 
sions, at  the  opposite  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Magessi  with  one  di- 
vision  was  to  invade  Alentejo, 
while  Chaves  with  the  other  en- 
tered  Tras-os-Montes ;  and  thence 
proceeding  towards  Coimbra,  both 
divisions  were  to  unite  in  this  place 
and  march  upon  the  capital  in  a 
body.    Previous  to   putting  their 


designs  into  effect,  they  t 
solemn  oath  at  La  Sema,  tti 
of  November,  with  muck  vri 
ceremony,  to  maintain  the  < 
of  don  Miguel  and  of  the  pij 
of  Beira,  under  whose  namei 
pretended  to  act.  These  I 
nities  immediately  preceJei 
actual  invasion.  On  the  9 
November,  a  body  of  the  i 
commanded  by  the  maifi 
Chaves  and  viscount  Montii 
entered  Tras-os-Montes  in  H 
rection  of  Braganza.  Theg 
sisted  of  800  regular  inftatr 
200  cavalry,  beside  a  huge 
of  Spanish  and  PortagueM  gi 
las.  General  CladKno,  the 
mander  of  the  province,  noth 
troops  enough  to  protect  Bteg 
immediately  retired  upon  the 
of  Chaves,  to  await  reinforeOB 
Colonel  Valdcz,  who  held  the 
ganza  with  500  troops  ofll 
gency,  was  accordingly  beiii 
superior  numbers,  and  after  i 
taining  the  citadel  a  few  ' 
found  himself  under  the 
of  surrendering  by 
At  the  same  time,  MageMi  c 
ing  Alentejo  with  his  diTiMab 
possession  of  Villa  Vicion  ^ 
out  opposition.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  pulilici 
the  preparations  made  bytt 
bels  in  Spain,  and  the  notoric 
the  intended  invasion,  it  came 
the  regency  in  the  nature  of  a 
prise.  The  frontiers  had  net 
strengthened  by  any  additieai 
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^ces  or  troops ;  nor   had   any 
^yttematic  plan  of  resistance  been 
denied.     So  completely   disorga- 
^E^nad  was  the  regular  army,  that 
Mt  became  necessary  to  rely  upon 
militia,  for  such  aid  as  it  might 
able  to  afford.     Indeed,  when 
antelligence  of  the  invasion  reach- 
^  Lisbon,  the  regency  felt  itself 
io  so  forlorn  a  condition,  that  id- 
staot  application  to  Great  Britain 
for  her  assistance  seemed  to  be 
the  only  certain  resource  against 
utter  dinolution  of  the  government. 
Tbe  regency  justly  considered  the 
conduct  of  Spain  tantamount  to  a 
^ieclanUion  of  war,  and  under  this 
idem  iimiiediately  notified  the  count 
of  CaMt  Flores,  the  Spanish  minis- 
try   chat  his  diplomatic    functions 
suspended.  Instructions  were 
despatched  to  Villa  Real,  or- 
his  departure  from  Madrid, 
ir  Spain  did  not  formally  recognise 
the  regeocy  forthwith.     Volunteer 
Corps  were  hastily  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  all  classes 
of  persons  in  and  about  the  capital 
exhibiting  the  greatest  alacrity  in 
«nning  to  repel  the  invaders.    The 
students  of  Coimbra  having  peti. 
tioned  for  permission  to  arm,  were 
organized  into  a  regiment.     The 
chamber  of  peers  in  a  body,  offered 
to  march  against  the  rebels ;  and 
muy  of  them    actually   hastened 
to  the  theatre  of  hostilities  as  vo- 
ioDteers*     General    officers    were 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troc^  on  the  frontiers,  the  marquis 


of  Angija  in  the  province  of  Entre 
Douro  y  Minho,  and  the  marquis  of 
Villa  Flor  in  that  of  Alentejo.  In 
short,  whilst  invoking  the  aid  of 
England,  the  cortes  and  the  people 
adopted  all  the  means  of  defence 
against  the  rebels,  which  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  nation  af- 
forded. 

Meanwhile,  ere  the  expected 
succour  from  Great  Britain  had  time 
to  arrive  in  Portugal,  the  move- 
ments  of  the  rebels  had  contiuned 
with  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
on  either  side,  until  at  length  they 
sustained  a  decided  check.  Chaves 
proceeded  from  Braganza  towards 
the  Douro,  plundering  the  towns 
and  ravaging  the  country  in  his 
line  of  march,  and  thus  advancing 
by  the  1st  of  December,  as  far  as 
Mirandella.  It  was  uncertain  for 
a  while  what  course  the  rebels 
would  next  pursue.  Great  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  in  Opor- 
to, lest  that  place  should  be  the  first 
great  object  of  attack.  As  the 
estates  and  family  influence  of 
Chaves  were  immense  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  kingdom,  disafiec- 
tion  spread  them  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  rebel  force  became  current  in 
Oporto.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  especially  the  English, 
anticipating  that  the  city,  if  cap- 
tured, would  be  consigned  to  pil- 
lage, embarked  their  efiects,  to  be 
in  read  mess  to  sail  on  the  ap. 
proach  of  Chaves.     But  general 
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Stubbc,  who  was  governor  of 
Oporto,  and  the  marquis  of  Angija, 
the  new  commander  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Minho,  made  such  judi- 
cious arrangements  for  defence,  as 
to  ward  off  the  anticipated  blow, — 
chiefly  by  establishing  a  strong  line 
of  posts  along  the  river  Tamego, 
a  branch  of  the  Douro,  separating 
Tras-OB-Montes  from  Entre  Douro 
y  Minho* 

Other  objects,  indeed,  now  al- 
lured the  rebels  elsewhere,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  pre- 
vious designs  upon  Oporto.  The 
measures  taken  to  strengthen  the 
line  of  the  Tamego,  had  leA  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro  unguarded, 
and  the  way  open  to  the  province 
of  Beira.  And  in  this  province  the 
marchioness  of  Chaves  had  been 
busily  and  successfully  employed, 
in  bringing  over  the  ancient  city  of 
Lamego  to  the  cause  of  the  rebels. 
Animated  by  her,  and  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  absolutists,  the  multi- 
tude assembled  in  the  streets, 
shouting  the  name  of  don  Miguel, 
and  invited  the  insurgent  army  to 
march  to  the  city.  Accordingly 
Chaves  and  Montealcgre  having 
crossed  the  Douro,  fixed  their  head 
quarters  at  Lamego,  and  early  in 
December,  established  a  junta  of 
government  in  the  name  of  Miguel 
Here  they  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  numbers,  by  means  of 
the  disaffection  of  the  towns,  and  of 
some  militia  in  that  quarter  of  the 
province.    At  one  time  their  force 


was  estimated  at  10,000 
They  advanced,  therefore,  ei 
Viseu,  the  regency  having  a 
quate  forces  to  withstftad 
progress;  and  waited  hen 
they  should  be  joined  by  Hi 
according  to  the  original  | 
operations. 

Magessi,  as  we  have  a 
seen,  had  easily  made  faimsel 
ter  of  Villa  Viciosa,  and  con 
or  persuaded  the  garrison  li 
with  his  followers.  His  am 
tained  many  Spanidi  ao 
troops,  and  he  was  promised 
of  artillery  from  Badajos.  tU 
ing  upon  the  expected  diaaff 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  lie  b 
ed  his  march  northwards,  in 
to  meet  Chaves.  But  al  Bal 
he  heard  of  the  approach 
marquess  of  Villa  Flor,  who 
up  with  his  rear  guard  at  P 
gre,  on  the  10th  of  Decembi 
slight  skirmish  ensued,  in 
Magessi  being  worsted,  imo* 
ly  took  refuge  in  the  Spanisi 
tory ;  and  after  relieving  hisln 
Alcantara, rapidly  pursued  hii' 
northward,  along  the  frontiei 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  line 
he  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Beira,  when  he  repassed  ttl 
and  suddenly  made  his  appei 
at  Almeida,  not  far  firom  G 
which  had  already  declared  1 
insurgents.  Until  this  tidM 
Flor  had  lost  sight  of  Ma 
movements ;  but  on  learning 
the  latter  now  was,  Villa  FhNrii 
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'jhtoke  up  from  Portalegre,  and 
cnMRDg  the  Tagusy  marched  north- 
Vinl   8o  promptly,    as  to  reach 
Gmrda  by  the  2dd  of  December. 
He  defeated   the  rebels    at    this 
poiof,  and  placed  himself  in  com- 
iminication  with  generals  Claudino 
and  Azeredo,  the  officers  of  the  re- 
^cy  opposed  to  Chaves;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  divisions 
of  the  rebels  effected  their  intend- 
ed junction ;  Chaves  and  Magessi 
occupying  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  from  Almeida  to  Viseu ; 
whilst  Villa  Flor  and  Azeredo  held 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
€ruarda  to  Coimbra. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  re- 
bels, concentrated  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  but  held  in  check  by  the 
forces  of  the  regency,  who,  with 
their  commanders,  the  nobility,  and 
it  was  supposed,  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  remained  faithful  to  the 
constitution,  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain it  with  their  blood ;  when  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  English 
troops  completely  blasted  all  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-constitutional  par- 
ty. Intelligence  of  the  tenor  of  the 
king  of  England's  message  to  par- 
liament, and  of  Mr.  Canning's 
speech,  reached  Lisbon,  December 
23d,  and  was  received  there  with 
the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  gra- 
titude  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's  speech  was  translated,  and 
sought  after  by  all  classes  with  ex- 
treroe  avidity.  It  operated  like  a 
charm,  dispelling  at  once,  all  the 


fears  that  prevailed,  and  animating 
all  ranks  with  renewed  hope  and 
vigour.  General  admiration  was 
excited  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  actual  succours  arrived  from 
England ;  for  when  the  regency 
were  only  expecting  to  hear  the 
promise  of  aid,  the  British  trans- 
ports had  anchored  in  the  Tagus. 
It  was  considered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lisbon  a  happy  omen,  that 
the  two  first  regiments  landed 
on  Christmas  day.  By  the  Ist  of 
January,  1827,  all  the  vessels  in 
which  the  British  troops  had  been 
embarked,  had  arrived  in  safety ; 
the  government  of  England  having 
exhibited  a  readiness  of  decision, 
and  promptness  of  execution,  upon 
this  important  occasion,  of  which 
few,  if  any,  more  striking  exam- 
ples are  found  recorded  in  histoiy. 
Happily,  however,  nothing  oc- 
curred to  render  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  British  troops  neces- 
sary. Their  presence  in  Lisbon 
enabled  the  government  to  des- 
patch an  additional  force  against 
the  invading  rebels,  and  to  act  with 
spirit  and  efficiency.  Hitherto,  the 
troops  of  the  regency  had  confined 
themselves  to  defensive  operations^ 
aware  that  a  defeat  would  exercise 
a  fatal  influence  over  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  unwill- 
ing to  hazard  every  thing  upon  the 
issue  of  a  single  battle.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  British  amdliaiies 
put  an  end  to  all  these  prudential 
considerations.  Claudino  and  Axe- 
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redo  entered  Viseu,  December 
28th,  driving  the  insurgents  before 
them,  whilst  Villa  Flor  came  up 
from  the  environs  of  Guarda  ;  and 
the  united  army  of  the  constitution- 
alists brought  the  enemy  to  a  stand 
at  Conichcs,  where  a  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  the  9th  of  January, 
in  which  the  rebels  were  totally  de- 
feated. The  whole  body  of  the 
insurgents  dispersed  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  except  about  1000  men, 
who  made  good  their  retreat  into 
Spain.  Villa  Flor  pursued  his  ad- 
vantage, and  after  clearing  the  en- 
tire province  of  Beira  of  the  fugi- 
tives, he  entered  the  province  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  and  drove  to  the 
frontiers  the  few  relics  of  the  in- 
surgent army,  which  still  remained 
upon  the  Douro.  Contempora- 
neously with  these  successes,  ge- 
nerals Angija  and  Mello  recover- 
ed the  town  of  Chaves,  thus  leaving 
only  Braganza  in  the  power  of  the 
rebels ;  and  the  surrender  of  this 
place  was  soon  announced. 

Although  it  was  known  that  a 
small  party  of  the  rebels  continued 
in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes, 
yet  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  they  no  longer  held  military 
possession  of  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  course,  great  constema- 
tion  was  occasioned  by  the  news 
that  they  had  re-appeared  in  force, 
and  were  threatening  Oporto  anew. 
It  appears  they  entered  the  pro- 
yince  in  scattered  parties,  but  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  assem- 


bling near  Chaves,  attackftd 
Zagallo,  who  occupied  an 
ced  post  at  the  bridge  of  1 
la,  and  either  routed  and  di 
all  his  men,  or  persuaded 
desert  their  colours.  Zagi 
self  fled  to  Oporto,  accoi 
only  by  an  adjutant  and  i 
diers,  and  quickly  followed 
garrison  and  militia  of  Bni 
did  not  venture  to  wait  ihib 
of  the  rebels.  Urgent 
tions  were  immediately  sani 
bon  for  British  troops  to 
Oporto,  but  the  next  intel 
tended  to  allay  the  public 
hensions.  The  rebels  had 
across  the  kingdom  as  (ar 
maraens  and  Braga,  and  tl 
valry  pickets  had  advanced 
in  a  league  of  Oporto  ; 
count  of  Villa  Flor  had,  on 
their  approach,  immediatol] 
down  to  cover  the  city,  a 
reinforced  the  garrison  w 
regiments  sent  down  the  I 
boats, — and  Oporto  was  tt 
considered  perfectly  saft* 
Flor  speedily  compelled  tb 
to  retreat  from  GuimanM 
Braga,  defeated  them,  and 
them  to  fly  in  all  directioi 
deed,  this  body  had  not  h 
merous,  and  could  neve! 
crossed  the  country  in  tba 
a  superior  army,  hkd  they  n 
favoured  and  protected  I 
peasantry-.  But  all  the  n 
of  the  party  being  now  man 
a  corner  of  TnusMM-Monli 
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surrounded  by  a  powerful  army, 

ready  to  be  reinforced  at  any  time 

hy  5000  British  troops,  all  the  at. 

tooiptfl  of  the  rebels  after  this  time, 

wiere  mere  expiring  strufrgles,  not 

deserving  of  detailed  notice.      As 

the  Portuguese  entered  the  Spanish 

territory,  they  were  met  and  dis- 

trmed,  and  the  sick  and  wounded 

diitributed  in  various  places  in  the 

interior  ;    Chaves   and  his  uncle 

SiWeira,  it  is  said,  being  obliged 

to  return  into  France. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  arrival 
of  the  English  army,  as  contain, 
ed  m  (he  English  newspapers  soon 
afterwards,  a  highly  coloured  de- 
scription  was  given  of  the  accla. 
matioa  of  joy  which  greeted  their 
landing  in  Lisbon.  But  the  fact 
was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this. 
Most  of  the  troops  remained  at 
liflbon  the  whole  of  January,  no 
oecaaon  for  their  services  in  the 
field  having  occurred  during  that 
space.  When  the  rebels  re-ap. 
peared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oporto,  in  the  beginning  of  Februa- 
ry,, as  just  related,  Sir  Wilhum 
Clinton  isaued  orders  for  the  whole 
army  to  rendezvous  at  Coimbra, 
on  the  18th  of  February.  ile 
arrived  there  on  the  1 9th,  large  de- 
tachments of  the  troops  having 
preceded  him  ; — and  except  some 
unimportant  movements,  there  the 
brigades  remained  stationary,  as 
no  boflCile  demonstration  was  after- 
wards made  by  the-disaffected  Por. 
tugnese,  and  the  Spanish  army  of 


observation,  under  general  Sars- 
fioldj effectually  preserved  tranquil, 
lity  on  the  frontier.  By  a  conven. 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  the  latter  stipulated  to 
provide  the  necessary  barracks, 
and  quarters,  and  buildings  for 
hospitals,  stores,  and  magazines, 
and  the  necessary  rations  of  pro* 
visions,  for  the  officers,  soldiers, 
horses,  und  cattle  of  the  auxiliary 
army,  according  to  the  rcgula. 
tionsof  the  British  service ;  in  con* 
sideration  of  which  Great  Britain 
engaged  not  to  bring  forward  any 
pecuniary  claims  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  the  assistance  afford- 
ed  them  against  Chaves  and  the 
Spaniards.  These  terms  were  suf. 
ficiently  favourable  to  Portugal ; 
and  but  for  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  Portuguese 
would  have  received  the  succour 
with  proper  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  good  will.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  Portuguese  very  generally  re- 
garded the  British  army  as  being 
sent,  not  to  repel  invasion,  but  to 
uphold  the  constitutional  cause. 
However  unlucky  this  may  have 
been,  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
produced  a  manifest  coldness  of 
feeling  among  the  better  class  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  of  antipathy 
among  the  lower  orders,  towards 
the  British  troops,  which  could  not 
but  attract  the  attention  of  every 
unprejudiced  observer. 

If  the   arrival    of  the     British 
army  had  been  generally  acccpta- 
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ble  to  the  people,  the  occasion  of 
their  laoding  would  have  been  pe- 
culiarly likely  to  call  forth  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  and  exultation. 
But  the  utmost  which    can    with 
truth  be  said  of  their  reception  on 
landing  is,  that  they  met  with  no 
insult.  Among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators who  witnessed  it,  there  were, 
doubtless,  many  warm  constitution- 
alists,  who   felt  anxious    to   give 
them  a  gracious  reception  ;    and 
there  were  many  Portuguese,  who, 
enriched  by  profitable  contracts  du- 
ring the  Peninsular  war,  anticipa- 
ted,   with   much  satisfaction^    the 
renewal  of  their  old  advantages  for 
pecuniary  gain.     But  all  the   ef- 
forts of  these  persons,  added  to  the 
numerous    English     residents    in 
Lisbon,  did  not  succeed  in  produ- 
cing  the  ordinary  tokens  of  hearty 
welcome.     The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation remained  silent  and  indiffe- 
rent ;  and  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  finest  military  corps  in  Eu- 
rope, failed  to  call  forth  any  of  the 
expressions  of  admiration,  so  com. 
roonly  produced  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  body  of  brilliant  and  well  ap- 
pointed troops.     The  British  offi- 
cers were  billeted  on  those  house- 
holders in  Lisbon,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  best  able  to  afford  them 
hospitality  ;  but,  instead  of  being 
received  with  enthusiasm  as  deli- 
verers,  a  majority  of  them  were  re- 
fused   admittance    on    presenting 
their  billets.     Afterwards,  various 
other  indications  of  want  of  cor- 


diality between  the  citizei 
the  British  troops,  were  obi 
At  their  parades,  scarce  ao 
tion,  other  than  a  dull  cu 
could  be  witnessed  in  the 
tor.  Several  of  the  soldiei 
stabbed  in  obscure  streets 
Portuguese,  whose  expertn 
the  use  of  the  knife,  is  to 
rious.  And  the  gentry  d 
show  any  such  disposition  t 
with  the  British  officers  at 
ball  rooms,  and  other  pli 
amusement,  as  they  mus 
done,  if  they  had  been  oi 
with  sentiments  of  gratitin 
attachment  towards  their 
and  a  desire  to  give  them  i 
quate  welcome.  These,  a 
rious  other  little  circunu 
bespoke  the  feelings  of  the 
on  the  subject,  in  a  mannei 
be  mistaken. 

In  order  to  understand  I 
son  of  this,  it  is  to  be  coo 
that,  ere  the  last  detachmen 
auxiliary  army  had  arrived, 
casion,  which  originally 
for  thoir  presence,  had  oe 
exist.  The  concessions  n 
the  Spanish  government  dn 
the  war  of  the  cliaracter  i 
reign  invasion,  and  lefl  it  oi 
of  a  struggle  between  two  | 
maintaining  their  opposite  p 
opinions  by  arms.  Mr.  C 
had  stated  that  he  did  not 
by  sending  the  troops,  to 
preponderance  to  one  party  i 
tugal  over  another  :  yet  sim 
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precisely  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sure. They  went  as  the  auxiliaries 
of  the  regency,   which   subsisted 
ooJy  by  the  appointment  and  as  the 
oi^inof  the  constitutional  party  ; 
and  they  went  nominally  it  is  true  to 
oppose  Spain,  but  in  fact  to  oppose 
Chaves  and  the  party  averse  to  the 
constitution.       In    fact,    as    later 
events  have   clearly   shown,    the 
presence  of  the  British  troops  was 
the  great  means  of  supporting  the 
Authority  of  the  regency  ;  and  its 
I'ecent  withdrawal  has    been    the 
signal  of  new   revolutions.     The 
^nonks  and  clergy,  and  the  other 
violent  enemies  of  the  constitution, 
^'ere  indefatigable  in  their  efforts 
to    influence  the  people  ^  and  they 
^■^   not   address    unwilling    ears. 
Of  course  a  large  portion  of  the 
Community   regarded    the    British 
^-■*^>op8  with  distrust  and    dislike ; 
^^d  a  minority  only  looked  upon 
^^^r  coming  as  a  blessing  to  the 
^^^tintry. 

Nothing   of  any   consequence 

^^^^<»k  place  ID  Lisbon  until  the  31st 

^  ^  March,  when  the  session  of  the 

^  ^^^rtes  was  closed  with  the  usual 

•^^  rmalities.    The  peers  and  depu- 

assembled  in  the  Ajuda  palace 

be  prorogued  ;  and  the  princess 

gent  being  unable  to  attend  in 

^^nsequence  of  indisposition,  they 

ere  addressed  in  her  name  by  the 

i^hop  of  Vtseu,  the  minister  of  the 

*^^^me  department.      Thus  far  the 

^oites  had  done  nothing  towards 

^^ering  the  laws,  to  make  them 


tE 


conformable  to  tlie  liberal  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  kingdom  remained  untouched, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional 
provisions,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  better  than  a 
dead  letter,  until  their  details  were 
embodied  in  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  land. 

In  AprM,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  fortress  of  Elvas,  a  strong  cas- 
tie    on   the  frontiers,  only    a  few 
leagues     distant     from     Badajoz,   v 
which    served  to  keep    alive   the 
anxiety  of  the  government.     On 
Sunday  the  29th,  four  companies 
of  a  regiment  of  the  line  marched 
out  of  their  barracks,  without  their 
officers,  and  with   colours  flying, 
followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  the 
lower  classes,  shouting  ''  Don  Mi- 
guel and  the  Silveiras  for  ever." 
They  proceeded  to   the    quarters 
of  their  colonel,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  join  them;    but  being  dis- 
appointed  in  this,  they    marched 
towards  the  fort  de    Graca,   and 
and  were  joined  by  some  compa« 
nies  belonging  to  other  regiments. 
The  oflicers  remained  faithful  to 
their  duty  ;    and  it  was  expected 
the  mutineers  would  soon  disperse 
of  their   own    accord.      This    not 
proving  to  be  the    case,  general 
Caula,  the  governor  of  the  place, 
marched  up  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  another  of  infantry,  and  made 
a  general  attack  upon  the  muti- 
neers in  the  course  of  the  night, 
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by  which  means  the  revolt  was 
completely  quelled,  but  not  with- 
out the  slaughter  ol'a  number  of  the 
misguided  soldiery.  Many  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners ;  and  some 
escaped  into  Spain,  by  difierent 
wa^s,  between  Menda  and  Bada- 
jos. 

Accounts  from  Portugal  in  May, 
represent  the  situation  of  things  as 
precarious,  notwithstanding  the 
late  success  and  apparent  strength 
of  the  regency.  Of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  a  part,  perhaps  the 
larger  part,  were  considered  as 
opposed  to  the  constitution;  and 
another  large  class,  who^  desired 
only  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  in  peace, 
^\rere  indifferent  whether  the  consti- 
tution  fell  or  not.  Its  most  deci. 
ded  friends  were  those  intelligent 
persons  in  the  seaport  towns,  who, 
in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  ma- 
nufactures,  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge  of  a  better  state  of  things 
than  the  domination  of  an  absolute 
king  and  a  bigot  ted  priesthood. 
The  termination  of  the  session  of 
the  cortes  had  separated  the  pledg- 
ed  supporters  of  the  constitution, 
and  left  the  peers  without  the  ener- 
gy  derived  from  the.  facility  of  act- 
ing in  concert,  and  reduced  tlie 
deputies  to  the  level  of  private  life. 
Although  the  ministry  acted  under 
authority  emanating  from  the  em- 
peror of  Brazil,  yet  they  were 
charged  with  refusing  to  promul- 
gate important  decrees  from  Don 


Pedro,  of  which  Dr.  Abrai 
the  bearer  ;  and  although  . 
stood  before  the  world  aa  i 
and  defender,  and  almool 
author  of  the  constitutional 
yet  Sir  William  A'Court, 
tish  resident    miuistter,    w 
assisted  at  the  funeral  cer 
of  the    Neapolitan    and 
constitutions,  was  reputed  t 
tain  no  friendly  feelings 
that  of  Portugal. 

During  the  summer  moi 
court  of  the  princess  rs| 
pears  to  have  been  givei 
a  series  of  intrigues,  and 
mutations  of  policy,  whidi 
no  good  to  the  constitutiooA 
On  the  9th  of  June  it  ^ 
nounccd  that  all  the  mem 
the  cabinet,  excepting  gene 
danha,  the  minister  of  watj 
A.  Manuel  de  Noronha,  tb 
ter  of  marine,  had  resignc 
the  vacant  departments  w« 
by  the  appointment  of  ll 
quess  de  Palmella,  to  ba  I 
for  foreign  affairs  ;  the  ei 
Louza,  for  tinance  ;  Che  l 
de  San  lure  m,  for  the  intefk 
the  biithop  of  Algarve,  fit 
and  justice.  This  chanp 
nistry  was  deemed  to  be  &f 
to  the  liberal  party  ;  and 
distracted  and  dependant  i 
Portugal  caused  every  act 
government  to  be  ascribed 
reign  influence,  Mr.  Canni 
groundlessly  accused  of  be 
means  of  bringing  about  Ifa 
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rquess  of  Palmella 
London,  as  Portu- 
lor  to  the  court  of 
)maincd  to  be  seen 
lid  accept  his  new 
'hile,  an  edict  was 
d  June  28th,  rela- 
«rty  of  the  prc^, 
leration,  put  an  end 
m  concerning  the 
wot  of  the  country. 
the  minister  of  war, 
had  produced  the 
the  ministry,  was 
y  by  the  influence 
I  colleague,  the  vis- 
rem.  On  its  being 
Lisbon  that  general 
een  dismissed,  a  po- 
i  took  place  among 
MMequence,  and  the 
iras  urgently  intreat- 
n  to  his  ofRce.  The 
I,  however,  without 
sffocts,  no  disorder 
ture  having  been  in- 
people.  General 
•vemor  of  Oporto, 
ms  officer,  was  also 
IB  office,  for  having 
princess  regent  to 
Saldanha.  And  in 
lop  of  Algar\'e,  and 
oinister  of  marine, 
» leave  their  offices, 
»UDt  of  the  regret 
for  the  dismissal  of 
I  others  conjecture, 
ere  in  favour  of  ob- 
^rees  of  don  Pedro. 


But  ere  long,  the  current  of  poli- 
tics set  in  another  dkrectioo.— - 
The  viscount  Sentaiem  himself 
was  dismissed^  from  motiTes  of  ea- 
price,  or  from  unexplained  reasons 
of  state. 

These  frequent  changes  of  mi* 
nisters,  and  various  capricious  acts 
of  rigour  or  folly,  which  it  is  un. 
necessary  to  particularise,  served 
to  bring  the  government  of  the 
princess  regent  into  disrepute,  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for 
their  necessary  termination  in  ano- 
ther revolution.  Universal  uneasi. 
ness  and  expectation  of  indefinite 
and  uncertain  changes  pervaded 
the  kingdom,  and  agitated  the 
whole  community.  The  princess 
regent  constantly  travelled  under 
an  escort,  partly  of  English  lancers, 
unwilling,  apparently,  to  trust  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  her  country* 
men.  Every  thing,  in  short,  por- 
tended an  impending  crisis  in  af- 
fairs ;  not  arising,  however,  from 
any  apprehensions  of  military  en- 
terprises on  the  Spanish  frontier, 
because,  on  the  37th  of  August,  a 
decree  was  published,  ordaining 
the  dissolution  of  the  army  of 
operation,  under  the  count  of  Villa 
Flor.  Well  disposed  citizens  be- 
gan to  express  an  opinion,  that 
almost  any  change,  which  should 
impart  stability  and  consistency 
to  the  government,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  state  of 
things.  Many  imputed  the  vaeil- 
lation    and    apparent   capricious^ 
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nest  of  the  princeas  regent  to  a 
secret  deeign  of  prepariDg  the 
way  for  the  aasuinptiofi  of  abso- 
lute power  by  Miguel.  Others, 
more  charitable,  ascribed  her  con- 
duct  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
her  situation.  She  was  a  female, 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  ardu- 
ous  duties,  which  accidental  cir- 
cumstances devolved  upon  her ; 
and  was  called  upon  to  govern 
a  country  distracted  by  powerful 
and  balanced  factions,  the  scene 
of  subtle  intrigues  or  audacious 
plots,  which  the  firmest  and  most 
practised  masculine  hand  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  control. 
Men  construed  the  strange  events 
which  they  witnessed,  according 
to  their  pre-conceived  opinions, 
as  they  safely  might,  when  every 
thing  seemed  lowering,  ambigu- 
ous, and  fraught  with  approaching 
vicissitude. 

The  old  partisans  of  Don  Miguel, 
the  apostolical  factions,  all  those 
persons  who  possessed  a  common 
bond  of  union  in  their  aversion  to 
Pedro's  constitution,  began  to 
speak  with  boldness  and  confi- 
dence,  of  what  they  lately  durst 
hardly  whisper.  This  was  the  im-  - 
mediate  return  of  Don  Miguel  from 
Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  regency,  and  perhaps  the  crowq 
itself.  Sir  William  A 'Court  was  ac- 
counted favourable  to  the  views  of 
these  persons.  They  founded  their 
calculations  upon  the  article  of  the 
charter,  which  enacts,  that   '*Du. 


ring  the  king's  (or  qoaei 
ty,  the  kingdom  is  to  b 
by  a  regency,  which  si 
to  the  nearest  relative  o 
according  to  the  order 
sion,  who  shall  have  atti 
ty.five  years  of  age.**  Mi 
reach  this  age  in  Octobi 
question  now  arose,  w! 
regency  of  Isabel  Mail 
by  the  charter  temporar 
whether  she  ought  not  ti 
seded  by  Miguel.  Whi 
elusion  seemed  to  be  < 
by  the  particular  article 
sideration,  other  parts  o 
ter  seemed  adverse  the 
thus  the  question  rema 
ciently  doubtful  to  afford 
ty  a  fair  field  of  diseuH 
constitutional  party  anj 
sired  the  presence  of  Dc 
Portugal,  as,  in  their  o] 
only  means  of  quieting 
factions,  which  agitated 
try,  and  placing  its  gove 
on  such  a  footing  as  te  | 
continual  recurrence  of 
Their  opponents,  on  the  i 
laboured  incessantly  to 
Miguel  a  favourable  rece; 
kingdom,  and  to  reconci] 
pie  to  his  eventually  o 
the  constitution,  and  ded 
self  absolute  king  of  Pd: 
was  understood,  that  A 
expressed  its  determi 
maintain  Don  Miguel's  i 
mi-official  pieces  in  tl 
journals    argued    elabo 
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support  ot*  his  pretensions,  and 
proceeded  the  length  of  asserting, 
that  Pedro,  having  abdicated  the 
Portuguese  throne,  settled  the  form 
of  government  by  a  constitutional 
charter,  and  fixed  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  no  longer  pos8essed 
any  authority  whatever  in  Portu* 
gal;  and  that  therefore  his  pre- 
sance  there  at  this  time,  would  be 
au  unwarrantable  intrusion,  which 
could  not  fail  to  afflict  the  penin- 
sula with  the  most  violent  political 
convulsions.  English  journals,  hav- 
ing a  like  reputed  connexion  with 
the  goTermnent,  admitted,  that  the 
immediate  return  of  Miguel  was  a 
probable  event ;  and  intimated,  that 
although  insuperable  objections  ex- 
isted to  the  unconditional  assump- 
tion of  power  by  him,  yet  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  by  the 
allied  powers,  as  would  put  an  end 
to  the  public  anxiety  now,  and  in- 
ure the  future  tranquillity  of  Por- 
tugal. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  these  hints.  They 
were  elicited  by  the  negotiations  in 
train  for  enabling  Miguel  to  assume 
the  regency  on  arriving  at  tho  age 
of  twenty.five  years.  Accordingly 
it  was  officially  announced  in  Lis- 
bon,  on  the  22d  of  September,  that 
a  messenger  reached  I^ndon  in 
August,  with  letters  from  Don  Pedro 
to  his  brother  Miguel,  and  to  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, announcing  his  consent  that 
Miguel  should  return  to  Portugal, 


and  exercise  the  powers  of  gOTem- 
ment  as  regent  or  vioeioy.  This 
resolution  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil 
in  June,  on  the  faith  of  the  English 
and  Austrian  governments.  Pre. 
parations  were  made  without  delay, 
for  the  departure  of  don  Miguel 
from  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Paris 
and  London  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  A'Court  officially  communica- 
ted to  the  princess  regent  positive 
assurances  of  the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  Miguel ;  who  accepted  the 
government  on  the  conditions  pre« 
scribed  to  him  by  his  brother,  and 
was  coming  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country,  with  a  firm  in- 
tention, as  he  professed,  of  main- 
taining to  his  utmost,  the  institu- 
tions granted  to  the  nation  by  Don 
Pedro.  Notwithstanding  these  as- 
surances, however,  the  constitu- 
tiony  party  universally  distrusted 
Miguel's  integrity,  and  anticipated 
what  has  since  been  fully  realized, 
that  he  would  throw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  absolutists,  re- 
gardless of  oaths  and  promises, 
and  pay  little  respect  to  the  charter 
which  he  was  sworn  to  support, what- 
ever calamities  he  might  thus  bring 
upon  his  distracted  country.  Mul- 
titudes of  Portuguese,  both  military 
and  private  individuals  of  all  ranks, 
made  arrangements  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  when  his  return  was 
known  to  be  positively  fixed.  Their 

fears  were  not  allayed  by  the  letter 
45 
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which  Miguel  addressed  to  the  prin- 
cess  regent,  to  announce  the  ap- 
proaching change  in  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  written  at  Vienna,  un- 
der date  of  October  19th,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  request  that  a  frigate 
might  be  despatched  to  England  for 
his  reception.  We  copy  a  paragraph 
in  this  letter,  which  Miguel's  after 
conduct  so  grossly  belied  : 

'^  Being  determined  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  laws  of  the  realm  and 
the  institutions  legally  conceded  by 
our  august  brother,  all  which  we 
have  sworn  to  observe  and  to  en- 
force, and  to  adopt  €is  the  rule  of 
government  in  the  aforesaid  king- 
doms, it  becomes  me  to  declare 
this  intention,  in  order  that  you, 
my  dear  sister,  may  give  to  such 
declaration  the  necessary  publici- 
ty,  and  that  you  may  at  the  same 
time  proclaim  my  fixed  purpose  of 
repressing  those  factions  which, 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  tend 
to  subvert  the  public  tranquillity  in 


these  realms,  and  my  earnest 
sire  that  the  errors  and  faults  wh^c 
are  past,  may  be  buried  in  etera^a 
oblivion,  and  that  concord  and  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  may  succeed 
in  the  place  of  those  deplorable 
convulsions  which  have  rent  a  na- 
tion so  renowned  in  history  for  its 
virtues,  its  valour,  its  loyalty  and 
respectful   adherence  to   its  prin- 


ces. 


>> 


It  would  seem  that  a  prince,  who 
was  relieved  from  a  state  of  banish- 
ment and  obscurity,  and  permitted 
to  assume  the  vice-regal  sceptre, 
solely  upon  the  faith  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements  and  most  ear- 
nest protestations  to  obey  the  con- 
stitutional   charter,   could    hardlj 
have  returned,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  to  violate  his  plighted  ho- 
nour the  nioment  that  power  was 
placed  in  his  hands.     But  we  will 
not  anticipate  events ;  and  there- 
fore leave  the  relation  of  Migoel's 

■ 

actual  return  to  a  future  occasioo. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Spam.'^Siaie  of  Partis — Viewt  as  to  Portugal — Conduct  of  the  Govern^ 
mraf — Submiis  to  Great  BriUnn-^Zanibrano's  Circular — Inguanxd's 
Ecponfjon — Seditimu  Corre$pondence — Disturbances  at  Malaga — 
Soidk  American  states — Colombian  bishops  confirmed  by  the  Pope-^ 
Ahruptljf  announced  to  Ferdinand — Consequences — Disturbances  in 
CaUiUmM — Carlists — Their  Progress — All  Catalonia  in  Rehdlionr^ 
Demands  of  the  Insurgents — Manifesto-  of  the  Chvemmenl — Junta  of 
Manreso— Departure  of  the  King  for  Tarragona — Operations  against 
the  Rebels — Insurrection  quelled. 


'Ons  account  of  Spain  for  1826 
presented  a  melancholy  picture  of 
public   imbecility,   internal   disor- 
der,  and  infatuated  misrule  ;  nor 
have  more  recent  events  indicated 
^ny  matenal  change  for  the  better 
in  the  condition  of  this  distracted 
Country.  We  have  lightly  touched, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  upon  the 
oonduct  of  Spain  at  the  commence- 
Xnent  of  the  period  now  under  re- 
view ;    but  a  fuller  developement 
of  the  policy  and  management  of 
¥*erdinand     respecting     Portugal, 
properly   enters  into  the  Spanish 
iiistory  for  the  year. 

£ver  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  party  in  Spain,  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  had 
efiectiyely  been  controlled  by  per- 
sons, who  were  perfectly  fanatical 


in  their  devotion  to  absolute  pow- 
ers.  They*  seemed  to  be  actuated 
by  a  kind  of  mania,  in  favour  of 
bigotry  in  religion,  and  servility  in 
politics.  The  apostolic  faction 
could  not  but  remember  how  ill 
they  fared  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stitutional cortes,  which,  as  the 
very  first  step  towards  raising  the 
condition  of  the  country,  took  mea. 
sures  for  rescuing  the  church  lands 
from  the  iron  grasp  of  mortmain, 
and  rendering  them  available  for 
the  purposes  of  public  utility,  as 
England  had  done  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  France  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  revolution.  Of 
course,  the  priesthood,  more  potent 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  Western  Europe,  and  all  who 
were  under  their  influence,  enter^ 
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tained  a  mortal  hatred  for  the  very 
name  of  a  constitution.  Liberty 
itself  was  odious  to  them,  as  the 
watchword  of  the  millions  of  eman- 
cipated colonists  in  America, 
whose  separation  from  the  mother 
country  had  not  only  involved  the 
latter  in  a  hopeless  and  ruinous 
war,  but  shut  out  its  whole  popula- 
tion from  access  to  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches  in  the  western 
world.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
therefore,  with  what  pious  horror 
Ferdinand  and  his  court  regarded 
the  introduction  of  a  liberal  consti- 
tution in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, from  whence  the  conta- 
gion of  liberalism  could  most  easily 
return  into  Spain  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  bloody  purification  it 
had  lately  undergone. 

But  how  should  they  manifest 
their  detestation  of  Pedro's  char- 
ter in  such  a  way  as  to  subvert 
the  regency  established  under  it, 
with  the  smallest  risk  to  them- 
selves ?  The  clergy  hardly  stop- 
ped to  consider  dangers  or  conse- 
quences ;  being  eager  t6  hurry 
the  kingdom  into  immediate  war 
with  the  Portuguese.  But  enough 
of  discretion  remained  in  the  go- 
vernment, to  foresee  that  this 
would  be  mere  madness.  All  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  had  yield- 
ed their  sanction  at  least,  if  not 
their  approbation,  to  the  new  insti- 
tutions of  Portugal.  Great  Britain 
evidently  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the    prosperity     of    her    ancient 


ally.  France  had  acknoi 
ed  the  regency.  In  these  ci 
stances,  Spain  might  easily  i 
stand,  that  she  would  not  be 
out  in  making  open  war  upoi 
tugal,  merely  because  the 
had  accepied  a  charter,  th* 
gill  of  her  legitimate  soTe 
Ferdinand  resolved,  therefo 
avail  himself  of  the  spirit  c 
content,  which  began  to  show 
in  Portugal,  and  to  encounyj 
disaffected  to  overturn  the] 
government  of  their  ccNiDtry. 
refused  to  recognise  the  ng 
by  receiving  the  Portuguese  i 
te^r  in  the  customary  manner* 
sertions  from  the  Portugue^ 
beginning  now  to  take  placi 
Spanish  captains  general  in 
ladolid,  and  Estremadura,  el 
the  fugitives  to  assemble  in  tl 
ritory  of  Spain,  and  prepei 
invasions,  of  which  we  have 
dy  given  an  account.  Feiil 
appeared  strangely  to  imagii) 
a  flimsy  disguise  would  eei 
veil  the  character  of  his  opOT 
from  the  censure  of  his  eDk 
at  least  preserve  him  from  tl 
tive  interference  of  any  oi 
them.  But  the  event  showcc 
grossly  ignorant  his  minialiy 
of  the  precise  relations  bel 
England  and  Portugal  ;  end 
blindly  infatuated  as  to  the 
per,  character,  and  designs  ( 
British  cabinet. 

The  count  of  Villa  Real,  th 
bassador  sent  by  the  regen 
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of  Madrid,  reached  there 
rober.  His  predecessor, 
laviDg  joined  the  party  of 
lod  Cavellas,  Portugal  had 
tentative  in  Spain,  during 
Mt  stage  of  these  pro- 
Villa  Real,  aided  by 
lb,  urged  the  Spanish  go* 
I,  in  the  most  pressing 
and  with  unanswerable 
ta,  to  comply  with  the 
veaties,  by  dispersing  and 
I  the  fugitive  rebels,  who 
m  refuge  in  Spam.  He 
id,. also,  the  instant  recog- 
ibe  regency,  justly  alleg* 
it  was  not  the   business 

to  intermeddle  with  the 
a  or  laws  of  the  indepen- 
^m  of  Portugal.  Calo. 
le  minister  of  justice,  and 
ultra  royalists  in  the  ca- 
traisted  in  the  policy  they 
ted  ;  but  to  save  appear- 
ffiry  assurance  was  given 

of  the  determination  of 
mment  to  disarm  the  re- 
he  minister  of  foreign  af- 
'•  Salmon,  was  solemnly 
g  this  early  in  October,  at 
'  time  when  the  refugees 
iding  Tras-os-Montes  and 
I.  Indignant  at  this  out- 
Ha  Real  again  addressed 
nish  government,  which 
longer  pretend  ignorance 

was  going  on  upon  the 
Salmon  gave  new  as- 

of  the  honourable 'inten- 
lie  cabinet.     With  a  de- 


gree of  scandalous  falsehood  and 
barefaced  imposition,  which  is  ut- 
terly inconceivable,  the  Spanish 
ministry  continued  to  shift  off  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  military 
movements  along  the  frontiers  upon 
the  captains  general  4>f  the  provin- 
ces. With  most  unaccountable 
infatuation,  Spain  seemed  to  sup- 
pose, that  whatever  her  govern- 
ment affirmed,  would  necessarily 
be  credited  by  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land,  however  adverse  the  affirma- 
tion might  be  to  the  most  notorious 
facts. 

Pretending  at  length  to  be  forced 
into  decision  by  the  pointedTemon- 
strances  of  Mr.  Lamb,  Salmon 
addressed  a  circular  note  to  him 
and  the  other  foreign  ministers, 
dated  November  28th,  endeavour, 
ing  to  explain  and  justify  the  con- 
duct  of  Spain.  He  no  longer  de- 
nied  the  hostile  acts  of  the  local  au- 
thorities on  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal ;  but  alleged  the  profound  cha- 
grin  of  the  king  at  occurrences  of 
so  Unfortunate  a  kind.  He  stated, 
that  on  the  preceding  evening,  or- 
ders '  had  been  despatched  to  the 
governors  of  the  frontier  provin- 
ces,  peremptorily  commanding 
them  to  transport  all  the  deserters 
in  Spain  sixty  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  canton  them  in 
smilll  bodies,  to  separate  the  offi- 
cers from  the  privates,  not  to  har- 
hour  any  more  armed  Portuguese, 
and  to  expel  the  marquess  of 
Chaves  from  Spain  by  force.  Who, 
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that  knew  the  Spaaiards  only  by 
the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Cas. 
tilian  honour,  and  their  boasted 
national  good  faith,  would  have 
suspected  that  this  circular  was  a 
petty  piece  of  trickery,  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  ill-ooncealed  frauds,  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Europe  ?  Yet,  such  must 
inevitably  be  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  whole  series  of  events  ; 
for,  at  the  very  time  when  this  cir- 
cular was  communicated  to  the  di- 
plomatic body,  Chaves,  and  the 
whole  armament  of  the  rebels,  had 
invaded  Portugal  in  form.  The 
Spanish  government  could  not  pos- 
sibly  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  fact ;  and  it  was  a  paltry  arti- 
fice, unworthy  of  a  great  nation, 
to  pretend  ignorance  of  that  which 
was  notorious  all  over  the  Peninsu- 
la. Indeed,  to  complete  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Spanish  ministry, 
some  bad  management  of  Calo- 
marde's,  allowed  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginal  orders  sent  to  the  captains 
general  on  the  frontiers,  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lamb. 

By  this  unmanly  duplicity,  Spain 
lost  her  credit,  and  gained  no  equi- 
valent. Had  she  bold  I  v  taken  sides 
with  the  Portuguese  rebels,  the 
world  might  have  esteemed  her 
courage  and  candour,  while  it  pi- 
tied her  rashness  and  infatuation. 
All  the  evasive  shuffling,  and  pre- 
tended  neutrality  of  the  Spanish 
government,  answered  no  purpose, 
as  the  issue  plainly  showed ;  be- 


cause every  one  looked  t 
acts,  without  regarding  the 
fessions.  Great  Britain  hi 
closely  watching  the  prog 
the  affair;  and  well  acquaial 
its  true  character,  she  onlj 
for  the  right  moment^  to  thi 
arm  into  the  contest,  and  m 
assailant  feel  the  weight  of  I 
indignation.  And  yet  tho 
titude  of  the  English  minin 
so  totally  unlooked  for  byth 
tolic  party,  that  they  seeoMl 
struck  dumb  with  amazeoM 
consternation,  when  new* 
arrival  of  the  British  aiisi 
reached  Madrid.  Aninstaoti 
change  of  policy  ensued. 
dinand  immediately  conmi 
receive  the  Portuguese  ou 
suspended  general  Longa  fi 
command,  posted  a  sufficioB 
of  observation  along  the  fi 
and  made  the  humblest  cooo 
to  Great  Britain.  And  thai 
nated  this  ill  judged  attanpl 
volutionize  Portugal. 

Having  recounted  the  fti 
specting  the  interference  ofti 
tuguese  insurgents,  and  ahM 
that  interference  ended, 
it  less  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  diplomatic  pro 
Madrid,  at  the  close  of  tfcl 
ness.  Two  particulars,  boi 
may  be  adverted  to,  as  iS 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  wn 
impolicy,  which  seems  to  i 
all  Ferdinand's  measures.  < 
them  is,  the  evasive  manifei 
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be  Spanish  government  sig. 
leir  obedience  to  the  friend- 
Nnstrances  of  France,  and 
trpowering  threats  of  Eng. 
This  document  bears  date 
h  of  January,  1827,  and 
■  to  be  a  circular  letter  from 
r  office,  addressed  by  the 
r  -Zambrano,  to  the  inspec- 
Bral  of  the  royalist  volun- 
nd  the  captains  general  of 
•vinces.  It  is  so  obscure 
Uguous  in  its  language,  that 
MioUc  party  chose  to  look 
as  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
Castilian  honour,  and  as 
upon  the  nation  to  rouse  it- 
ipposition  to  the  Portuguese 
ooistSy  and  their  defenders, 
{lish  heretics.  To  be  sure, 
iiment  did  not  expressly  say 
lit,  in  the  involutions  of.  its 
nd  doubtful  periods,  there 
Aough  which  the  faithful 
liege  as  being  the  reverse 
ession.  On  the  other  hand, 
ind  expressed  the  most  live- 
re  to  maintain  the  relations 
y  which  united  him  with  his 
•Uies,  and  to  insure  their 
bili^  by  means  calculated 
te  reciprocal  confidence.  Of 
le  means,  he  said,  none  were 
idispensable  than  to  observe 
ity,  by  abstaining  from  any 
acts  or  co-operation  against 
1I9  so  as  not  to  compromise 
irith  that  country,  or  with  its 
Sugland.  He  conunanded 
plaine  general  not  to  suffer 


any  hostile  force  to  remain  assem- 
bled in  arms  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory; to  repress  and  chasiise  every 
revolutionary  act  which  should  ma- 
nifest itself  upon  the  frontier  ;  to 
observe  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  to  take  such  efficacious  mea- 
sures of  precaution,  as  should  pre- 
serve Spain  from  hostile  contagion, 
without  hazarding  her  dignity,  and 
the  proverbial  good  faith  of  her 
character.  Thus  while  deeply  em- 
barked in  the  most  unprincipled  in- 
trigues against  the  existence  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  and,  while 
yielding  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
becoming  neutral,  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  destruction,  the  Spanish 
government  could  descend  to  boast 
of  their  elevated  and  prover- 
bial good  faith,  which,  like  her 
fame  in  politics  and  arms,  was  the 
departed  ornament  of  ages  long 
since  elapsed.  It  is  proper  to  sub- 
join, that  an  army,  first  rated  at 
8,000  men,  and  afterwards  at 
24,000  men,  was  levied  to  form  a 
cordon  sanUaire  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  the  resources  for  paying 
and  equipping  which,  were  suppo- 
sed  to  be  furnished  by  the  clergy. 
To  this  levy,  the  expressions  in 
the  circular,  which  bear  a  warlike 
aspect,  were  perhaps  intended  to 
refer. 

The  other  particular,  to  which 
we  alluded,  is  a  document  published 
in  the  English  journale  as  genuine, 
and  which,  whether  it  be  genuine 
or  suppositious,  undoubtedly  speaks 
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the  seatiments  of  the  party  from 
whom  it  professes  to  emanate.  It 
is  a  private  exposition,  addressd  to 
Ferdinand,  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech  in 
Madrid,  by  don  Pedro  Inguanzo, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  primate 
of  all  Spain,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
acknowledged  ability,  learning,  and 
influeoce.  This  documeot  contains 
an  elaborate  statement  ol  the  views 
of  the  apostolical  party,  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ultra  royalist,  con- 
cerning the  existing  crisis  of  the 
dispute  with  Portugal.  Inguanzo 
represents  it  as  equally  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  Spain,  to  maintain 
the  ground  she  had  taken.  He 
declares  the  question  to  be  resolved 
into  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
war  of  religion,  in  which  all  true 
Catholics  were  bound  to  unite  in 
defence  of  the  holy  church  against 
the  machinations  of  the  heretics. 
He  remarks  upon  Mr.  Canning's 
speech  with  much  pungency  of  cri- 
ticism, and  severe,  but  not  altoge- 
ther unjust  recrimination,  accusing 
the  British  minister  of  inconsis- 
tency, contradiction,  emptiness, 
and  ridiculous  arrogance,  alike  de- 
rogatory to  his  station,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  parliament.  He  strives  to 
prove  that  France  could  have  no 
interest  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
by  any  acts  in  the  nature  of  coer- 
cion and  intimidation  ;  and  argues 
that  Spain  need  apprehend  nothing 
from  that  quarter,  in  case  a  war 
with  Portugal  should  become  ne- 


cessary.  He  pledged  him* 
all  the  Spanish  clergy,  of 
he  claimed  to  be  the  0f| 
stand  by  the  king  to  the  (uK 
mity,  in  the  solemn  duty 
pressing  the  revolutionafj 
which  agitated  Portogal^ 
which  Spain  might  ere  lei 
come  the  victim  ;  and  he  il 
that  they  stood  ready,  to  a  i 
support  the  rights  of  the  i 
and  the  throne,  by  eveiy  tai 
sacrifice  in  their  power.  F 
he  urged  the  king  to  adopt  i 
measures,  to  make  no  concei 
but,  if  his  enemies  demaaded 
humiliation  or  rsdreasy  to  i 
and  let  his  voice  be  the  H| 
war.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  tb 
mand  of  you  to  ^■■mii  y^ 
vants,  and  call  upon  other*  1 
their  places,  do  you  reipii 
that  minister  should  be  m 
who  has  loaded  your  majee 
your  heroic  nation,  with 
order  to  keep  up  that 
which  wrested  from  us  CM 
and  limited  the  power  of  8|| 
the  new  world.  If  they  i 
that' your  majesty  should  a« 
ledge  the  intrusive  govenuna 
have  introduced  into  Pdrtm 
you  demand  of  them  to  m 
their  i^cknowledgment  of  tt 
states  of  America,  as  tk 
pleased  to  call  them.  If  fb 
proach  our  frontiers,  let  thei 
find  our  Spanish  legions ;  tb 
all  Christians  commence  tlH 
crusade.    Let  your  majestj 
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}f  and  it  shall  instantly  be 
m1  lor  war.  The  standard 
BRMS  being  raised,  all  your 
r's  sabjeets  will  flock  around 
Mmisters  of  the  sanctuary 
will  take  charge  of  the 
and  carry  it  trium- 
t»  the  very  thickest  of 
wmfm  ranks.  There  the 
iCineenae  shall  ascend  with 
'  the  cannon ;  hymns  of 
1»  the  God  of  armies  shall 
with  the  cries  of  the 
and  the  cause  of  the 
E||k  be  made  triumphant." 
dy  finr  the  repose  of  Eu- 
pd  the  welfare  of  Spain, 
iBttc  exhortations  did  not 
Mr  dewed  efll^ct;  but  the 
t  of  moderation  prevailed, 
rdmand  abstained  from  giv- 
htt  aid  to  the  followers  of 

and  Magesor.  He  con- 
Hwalf  with  strengthening 
BJ  of  observation,  which, 
te  command  of  General 
i^  guarded  the  frontiers  of 
gloin.  And,  ere .  the  year 
tte  had  ample  employment 
fee  lesources  of  the  king- 
w&pimmg  its  internal  con- 
b 

id|the  active  preparations 
■■■tiating  a  military  force 
Bhline  of  the  Tagus,  for  the 

"pirpose  of  protection 
Ihe  contagion  of  constitu- 
tedples,  and  of  combating 
fkht  if  any  future  contin- 
horid  render  it  necessary, 


were  not  the  aola  occupation  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet  during  the  winter. 
Other  cares  distracted  their  attan« 
tion,  aa  well  apprehensions  of  the 
liberals,  as  of  the  party  who  made 
the  name  of  the  infant  Don  Carlos 
the  rallying  woird  of  sedition.  Of 
this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in 
a  paper  issued  by  Don  Juan  Joee. 
Recacho,  director  general  of  the 
police,  setting  forth  that  there  ex- 
isted in  his  office  well  founded  rea- 
sona  to  believe,  that  the  Spanish 
emigrants  were  seeking  to  pervert 
the  fidelity  of  the  lojral  Spaniards, 
by  circulating  among  them  incen-- 
diary  and  defiunatory  publications, 
aimed  at  the  paternal  government 
of  king  Ferdinand;  and  subjecting 
all  persons,  of  whatever  class  or 
condition,  with  whom,  after  a  pe- 
scribed  time,  any  such  papers 
might  be  found,  to  arrest  and  trial, 
as  state  criminals.  Punishment 
was  denounced  also  against  any 
individail,  in  whose  possession  the 
police  might  detect  letters  or  cor" 
respondence  of  a  mysterious  or 
suspicious  nature,  touching  the  af- 
fairs of  government:  Notwithstand* 
ing  this  rigorous  measure,  Madrid 
and  the  provinces  continued  to  be 
filled  with  writings,  wherein  4® 
vices  of  the  existing  syatem  of  go- 
vernment were  portrayed  in  the 
colours  they  deserved,  whfaA  the 
people  secretly  ciicalatad,aiid  read 
with  avidtty. 
Malaga  was  die  seat  of  aaarious 

conspiraoyy  diaeownd  late  i&  De« 
46 
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cember,  1826,  whereof  the  alleged 
purpose  was  to  proclaim  the  con- 
stitution.      Nearly  a   whole  regi. 
ment  of  infantry  participated  in  the 
plot,  which,  but  for  the  timely  arri- 
val of  general  Campana,  captain 
general  of  Grenada,  might   have 
occasioned    the  government  great 
inconvenience.      As  it   was,   200 
men  leA  their  colours,  and  retired 
with  their  arms  to  the  mountains, 
to  join  the  bands  of  partisans,  by 
whom  the  passes  were  occupied.  A 
popular    commotion    occurred    at 
Malaga  aAerwards  in  the  month  of 
March,  of  a   different   character, 
and    originating   in  causes  which 
strikingly  show  the   vices  of  the 
Spanish  government  at  the  present 
time.     The  presidios,  or  places  for 
the  confinement  of  galley  slaves, 
contained  four  thousand  of  these 
wretched  beings,  who,  destitute  of 
raiment,  heaped  up  in  crowded  re- 
ceptacles of  the  worst  kind,  and 
frequently  in  want   even    of    the 
coarse    food     allowed    them    by 
government,  were  attacked   by  a 
contagious  gaol  fever,   of  malig- 
nant    type.         The      authorities 
and   people  of  Malaga,  began  to 
dread  its  becoming  epidemic  in  the 
ci|y,  and  hastened  an  express   to 
Madrid,  representing  the  state  of 
things  to  the  government,  and  ur- 
ging upon  the  ministry  the  necessi- 
ty of  instant  measures  of  relief. 
The  ministr}*^,  conformably  to  their 
system  of  procrastination,  put  ofi* 
to  another  time  the  consideration 


of  the  business,  leaving  the  t^mri, 
tied  inhabitants  of  Malaga  to  Hheir 
fate.     Carried  away  by  appreheo. 
sions,  not  in  themselves  unreasoo- 
able  or  ill  founded,  the  populace 
began  to  assemble,  with  the  dedgo 
of  setting  the  galley  slaves  at  liber- 
ty, and  thus  freeing  the  city  from 
the  source  of  the  contagion.    The 
intendant  of  Grenada, being  infonn- 
ed  of  this  state  of  things,  came  post 
to  Malaga  immediately,  and  pre- 
vailed   upon    the    principal  mer- 
chants to  make  a  voluntary  loan  to 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of     I 
clothing  and  nourishing  the  slaves;     ] 
after  which  two  thousand  of  their 
number  were  removed  from  the 
presidios  to  the  public  woriss ;  and 
by  these   means,  tranquillity  was 
completely  restored. 

Some  important  events  occurred 
this  year,  affecting  the  Spanish 
American  states,  which  served  to 
render  their  return  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Spain  still  more  improlwble 
than  ever,  but  without  brioging 
home  to  her  councils  convictioo  of 
the  infatuation  of  her  conduct.  Du- 
ring the  winter  of  1825-6,  when 
Colombia  and  Mexico  threatened 
to  make  a  combined  attack  npon 
Cuba,  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
caused  the  Spanish  goTeiDOient  to 
lend  an  ear,  however  unwillingly} 
to  the  representatives  of  the  fiMreign 
powers  at  Madrid,  who  c^red  to 
guarantee  Cuba  and  Puerto  Bico 
to  Spain,  on  condition  of  her  ac- 
knowledging the  independence  of 
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aro* 


Ited  colonies,  and  who  de- 
leir  belief,  that  any  longer 

taking  this  step,  would  in- 
•  lots  of  all  Ferdinand's 
ig  American  possessions, 
'apprehensions  of  attack, 
I  them  the  inducement  to 
ie  decision,  disappeared 
eourse  of  a  few  months. 
ids  came  the  insurrection 

IB  Venezuela,  which,  ex. 
id  bjr  rumour,  and  by  the 
r  those  wbo  rejoiced  to  see 
■B  of  anarchy  upon  the 
i  JfaiD,  banished  from  the 
if.  government  all  ideas  of 
OBunodation.  They  now 
iljr  anticipated  such  a  state 
in  Colombia,  as  to  fa- 
ar  again  obtaining  a  foot- 
hb  continent  of  America ; 

panons,  better  acquainted 
i  atate  of  facts,  doubted 

aoch  was  likely  to  be  the 
anee,  they  yet  ceased  to 

inmiediate  apprehensions 
nfety  of  Cuba,  and  trusted 

la  delay,  to  procrastina- 
bring  them  some  uncertain 

fkay  knew  not  what  nor 

Ihey  no  longer  listened 
paoposals  for  terminating 
laas  contest,  which  occa- 
fl^iain  much  positive  and 
■Ua 'injury,  with  scarcely 
jUiity  of  any  compensating 
gBb  Shortly  afterwards, 
a  the  afTaira  of  Portugal ; 
a  while  the  Spanish  minis, 
pa  too  busily  engaged  in 


meddling  with  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
to  think  of  their  own  proper  con- 
cerns. But,  in  the  summer  of  1827, 
their  attention  was  recalled  to  the 
subject,  an  the  most  disagreeable 
manner  possible,  by  the  accession 
of  France  and  the  Papal  See  to  the 
number  of  thoae  governments 
which  had  entered  into  friendly  re« 
lations  with  the  South  American 
republics.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  procedure  of  Leo  XII., 
appear  to  have  created  the  great* 
est  sensation  at  Madrid ;  and  to 
that  we  shall  here  confine  our  re- 
maiks. 

.  When  the  independence  of  South 
America  was  a  subject  of  negotia* 
tion  between  Spain  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Madrid,  at  the  time 
we  have  designated,  some  pains 
were  taken  to  ascertain  the  viewa 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  reelecting 
the  question.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Madrid, 
in  addition  to  other  assurances  of  the 
same  nature,  addressed  a  note  to 
Zea  Bermudez,  in  which,  while  he 
reserved  to.  the  Pope  the  power  of 
entertaining  relations  with  the 
Americans,  upon  matters  purely 
spiritual,  he  explicitly  de<dared, 
that  <'  the  Holy  See  did  not,  tad 
never  would,  acknowledge  in  any 
way  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America;  and  would  make  no  con- 
cession to  the  new  governments, 
which  could  prejudiea  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  of  Spain  in 
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those  countries,  or  injure  in  any 
way  his  rights  and  interests."  Now, 
as  the  confirmation  of  bishops  no- 
minated by  the  revolutionary  au- 
thorities, is  manifestly  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  king's  prerogative,  and 
a  serious  injury  to  his  rights  and 
iaterest,  as  claimed  and  understood 
at  Madrid,  the  Spanish  government 
never  dreamed  that  the  pope 
would  violate  his  solemn  pledge,  or 
at  least  would  not  do  so  without 
moch  intervening  negotiation  and 
apology;  and  therefore  ceased  to  feel 
any  solicitude  respecting  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  Papal  See. 
They  knew  that  the  pope  was  in 
favour  of  conciliatory  measures  ^ 
because  his  representative  co-ope. 
rated  with  the  other  ministers  in 
recommending  such  a  course  ;  but 
they  entertained  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  he  was  about  to  act 
independently  of  Spain,  until  the 
astounding  fact  was  officially  an- 
nounced.  And  when  the  informa- 
tion  did  come,  it  was  conveyed  in  a 
manner  greatly  to  increase  the 
exasperation  which  the  fact  itself 
was  calculated  to  produce,  and  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  on  the  pride 
and  punctiliousness  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

His  holiness,  it  appears,  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  measure 
ita^f  was  necessary,  to  prevent  a 
reUgioiis  schism  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, in  addition  to  the  political  se- 
paration already  existing.  Many 
of  the  episcopal  sees  in  Colombia 


and  Mexico  were  vacant,  and  the 
inconveniences  thereby  entailed  ^ 
upon  the  clergy,  and  all  the  internt  | 
of  religion,  were  becoming  ibio-  , 
lutely  intolerable.  So  ialdanUe  p 
was  the  evil,  that  even  now  the  M  exi-  | 
cans  began  to  speak  openly  lad  j 
loudly  of  the  expediency  of  cot-  L 
ting  ofi*  all  connexion  with  tbe  ^ 
pope,  who,  as  they  conceived,  was 
unwisely  sacrificing  'the  good  of 
the  church  to  gratify  the  iavitente 
prej  udices  of  Ferdinand.  Leo  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  recall  to 
Rome  the  Colombian  agent,  wIk> 
was  about  quitting  ItaJy  in  despair 
of  ever  effecting  his  object,  and  de* 
termined  to  conclude  an  arrange^ 
ment  with  him  at  once,  without 
warning  the  Spanish  goremnwat 
of  his  purpose.  No  doubt  he  eon- 
ceived,  that  a  long  preluninavy  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  would  only 
produce  angry  feelings,  and  that  a 
prompt  and-  decisive  exiecqiion  of 
what  he  was  firmly  reaplved  apoo, 
would  be  least  likely  to  be  attend- 
ed with  mischief.  Inobediepoeto 
this  principle,  he  so  timed  the  con- 
firmation of  the  American  Uahops, 
that  intelligence  of  it  aboiild  reach 
the  Spanish  court  in  the  interval 
between  the  departure  of  the  nun- 
cio for  the  time  being,  whose  term 
of  service  was  about  to  expire,  ami 
the  arrival  of  the  person  appointed 
to  be  his  successor.  And  the  Spa^ 
oish  embassy  at  Rome  being  at  the 
same  period  vacant,  it  was  hoped 
the  first  impression  created  in  Spain 
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iy  the  news,  might  wear  off  before 
the  slow  movements  of  the  Spanish 
gOTeminent  would  allow  of  a  new 
ambassador  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  sobject  to  be  fairly  brought  into 
discussion.    Accordingly,  the  pope 
iddressed  to  the  king  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  himself,  apprising  him  of  his 
iotentionsy  and  caused  the  letter  to 
be  sent  to  a  temporary  agent,  in- 
vested  with  no  diplomatic  charac 
ter,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it 
into  the  king's  own  hands.    Owing 
to  the  agent's  want  of  acquaintance 
with  Che  proper  form  of  proceed- 
ingy  (he  letter  was  presented  at  a 
pabUc  audience,  and  being  sup- 
posed to  be  of  no  moment,  was 
thrown  aside  by  the  king  without 
ezamination,  until  his  next  interview 
with  Mr.  Salmon,  the  minister  of 
iamffk  affairs,  when  the  nature  of 
its  ceotents  was  discovered;  breach 
of  etiquette,   abruptness,   and  un- 
welcome publicity,  being  thus  add- 
ed to  all  the  other  irritating  cir- 
cmsstances   connected    with    the 
communication* 

WImu  the  facts  were  thus  ascer- 
tained, the  ministry,  indignant  at 
the  gross  affront  of  the  ^hole  affair, 
as  th^  considered  it,  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  to  Monsignor 
'nberi,  the  new  nuncio,  with  a  let- 
ter from  Mr*  Salmon,  advising  him 
not  to  enter  the  Spanish  temtory, 
or  if  he  had  already  done  so,  to 
leave  it  without  delay.  Monsignor 
llberi  had  just  crossed  the  boun- 
dary line,  as  it  happened,  and  was 


met  by  the  courier  at  Iran,  the  first 
town  on  the  Spanish  side  ;  and  th^ 
instructions  borne  by  the  courier, 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  orders 
sent  to  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, being  peremptory,  the  nun- 
cio was  con)pelled   to  return  to 
Bayonne,  there  to  wait  for  direc- 
tions from  the  papal  court  how  to 
shape  his  course  in  this  unexpected 
contingency.   Meanwhile,  the  Spa- 
ni^  ministry  applied  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  the  councils  of 
Castile  and  the  Indies,  for  their 
opinion  upon  what  should  next  be 
done.     After  much  angry  discus- 
non,  some  recommending  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against 
the  pope,  and  others  advising  to 
suspend  the  subsidies  that  are  regu- 
larly paid  to  him,  the  moderate  pro- 
position at  length  prevailed,  of  a 
protest  against  the  confirmation  of 
the  bishop,  accompanied  with  a  for- 
mal reservation  of  all  the  king's 
rights,  being  precisely  the  same 
course  which  was  pursued  by  Spain 
when  the  United  States  set  the  ex- 
ample of  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
It  was  also  arranged,  that  Mr.  La- 
brador,  a  diplomatist  of  high  repu- 
tation, should  be  sent  to  Rome  to 
accommodate  the  business  in  the 
best  manner  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case    would    admit.     The 
pope,  on  the  other  hand,  despatch- 
ed a  second  letter  to  the  king,  ex- 
pressing the  strongest  feelings  of 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  person- 
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ally,  and  of  regret  at  th«  misunder- 
standing which  had  taken  place  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  solicited  the 
good  offices  of  Austria  and  France 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Thus  far,  then,  every  day  added 
some  fresh  discouragement  to  what- 
ever expectation  Spain  might  en- 
tertain of  recovering  her  colonial 
possessions.  The  distracted  condi- 
tion of  all  the  new  states  of  Spanish - 
America,  offered  the  mother  coun- 
try strong  temptations  to  attempt 
some  coup  de  main  by  which  to  re- 
gain a  part  of  her  ancient  transat- 
lantic empire.  Almost  any  other 
government  in  the  world  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Caraccas,  the  war  in  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  the  factions  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Chile,  and  Peru, 
at  least  to  strike  a  blow  in  vindica- 
tion  of  its  alleged  right.  But  the 
safety  of  the  Americans  consisted, 
partly,  it  is  true,  in  their  unshaken 
resolution  to  be  independent,  but 
not  less  in  the  imbecility  of  Spain. 
Whatever  scenes  of  discord  and 
confusion  might  occur  in  America, 
they  could  not  exceed  the  seeming, 
ly  incurable,  and,  to  a  foreigner  ac- 
quainted with  better  things,  the  in- 
conceivable system  of  mal-admi- 
nistration  which  prevails  in  Spain. 
At  the  period  under  consideration, 
Catalonia,  and  the  whole  north  pf 
Spain,  was  torn  asunder  by  a  spe- 
cies of  civil  war,  which  menaced, 
at  one  time,  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  and  lefl   tbe  government 


neither  time  nor  resources  for  dis« 
tant  military  expeditions. 

Ever  since  the  month  of  August, 
in  the  year  1825,  disturbances  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  had  repeatedly 
broken  out  in  Valencia,  Aragoo, 
and  Catalonia,  which  it  had  requi- 
red the  constant  efforts  of  the  go- 
vernment  to  repress.  Tortosa  was 
the  centre  of  operations  among  the 
factions  in  1825  ;  and  they  set  in 
motion  all  their  resources  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  place,  but  with- 
out success.  Measures  were  taken 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  ex- 
tent  of  the  disaffection ;  and  to  ar- 
rest its  progress,  and  punish  the 
offenders ;  and  for  several  months 
comparative  tranquillity  was  restor- 
ed. But  in  August  and  Septem- 
her,  1826,  fresh  indications  of  re- 
bellion appeared ;  and  the  factious 
individuals  made  another  attempt 
upon  Tortosa,  embracing  also  tbe 
town  of  Pensacola  in  the  range  of 
their  projects.  They  showed  them- 
selves more  openly  and  boldly  this 
year,  than  the  preceding  one ;  and 
pursuing  their  intrigues  uninterrupt- 
edly, devised  a  third  plan  for  at- 
tacking Tortosa.  They  intended 
to  massacre  the  magistrates  and 
several  other  persons  in  die  city, 
and  to  capture  and  pillage  the  fort, 
confiding  the  execution  of  their 
plans  to  the  chiefs  Trillas  and  Uo- 
bet.  Trillas  issued  a  proclamation 
in  his  own  name,  in  which  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  royalists,  al- 
leging  that    the    downfall  of  the 
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at  handy  and  that  secret 
m  continued,  as  formerly,  to 
Mi  kingdom. 

proclamation  was  followed 
Bvni  others,  among  which 
•  printed  at  Perpignan,  in 
bo  rebels  professed  their  in- 
Tto  be,  to  effect  the  release 
Ulig  from  the  captivity  in 
hoj  pretended  he  was  kept. 
iHUDoned  the  people  to 
■i  announced  the  month  of 
M7,  SB  the  time  appointed 
iv  ckkf  insurrectional  move- 
Haiia%a  lieutenant  of  infant- 
loiDOve  on  the  side  of  Man- 
■B  Yich ;  and  on  other 
M  movement  was  to  be  di- 
ij  the  chiefs  Ballester,  Di- 
micer,  Caballeria,  Boffit, 
(■tenant  colonel  Busson, 
if  called  Jeps-dels-Es- 
aU  these  chiefs  putting 
wm  at  the  head  of  armed 
lad  publishing  different  pro- 
!■■•  The  active  measures 
o  vepress  this  insurrection, 
dw  dispersion  of  the  bands, 
rMpture  of  several  of  the 

were  shot.    Although 

Its  were  such  as  to  in- 
dw  existence  of  a  formal 
ft  apread  conspiracy,  the 

supposed,  or  pretend. 

»,  that  the  only  object 

nbels  was,  to  take  advan- 

Aa  disorders  of  the  times, 

purpose  of  plunder.    Act- 

D  this  idea,  the  government, 

the  armed  bands, 


and  punished  some  of  the  principal 
chiefsi  issued  a  decree  of  amnesty, 
under  date  of  April  SOth,  granting 
a  pardon  to  those  who  gave  up 
their  rebellious  designs,  and  peace- 
ably  returned  to  their  homes.  Af- 
terwards the  same  favour  was  grant- 
ed to  several  officers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection,  who 
personally  solicited  the  royal  cle- 
mency. Such  is  the  history  of  the 
early  stage  of  the  affair,  as  we  find 
it  explained  in  official  docnments ; 
and  if  it  had  gone  no  further,  it 
might  have  deserved  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  word,  among  the  rest 
of  the  internal  calamities  which 
have  visited  the  peninsula. 

Either  the  government  was  great- 
ly deceived,  however,  in  its  esti- 
mation of  the  nature  of  the  insur- 
rection, or  wilfully  blind  to  the 
'  facts.  Three  months  had  not  elaps- 
ed from  the  date  of  the  decree  of 
amnesty,  when  the  disturbances 
broke  out  anew  in  Catalonia ;  and 
the  rebels,gathering  strength  daily, 
fixed  their  head  quarters  in  the 
districts  of  Manresa,  Vich,  and  Ge- 
rona*  Some  of  the  pardoned  chiefs 
again  joined  the  insurgents.  Jeps- 
dels-Estangs,  especially,  appear- 
ed as  a  principal  leader  ;  and  de- 
scending from  the  mountains,  to 
which  his  enterprises  were  former, 
ly  confined,  into  the  plain,  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  general  com- 
manding the  royalist  forces,  and 
levied  money  and  assistance  of  all 
kinds  from  the  people.  The  needy, 
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the  idle,  and  the   profligate,  they 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  by  confu- 
sion  and  civil  war,  and  looked  to 
the  casual  resources  of   plunder 
and  booty  for  subsistence,   were 
easily  seduced  by  designing  men, 
who  had  a  deeper  purpose  in  view, 
and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
insurgents.     Roused  at  last  to  a 
sense  of  danger  by  the  strong  re. 
presentations  of  the  marquess  of 
Campo  Sagrado,  the  captain  gene- 
ral of  Catalonia,  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment began  to  prepare  in  ear- 
nest for  putting  an  end  to  the  in- 
Borrection,  which  every  day  conti- 
nued to  assume  a  more  threatening 
aspect.    A  kind  of  manifesto  was 
published  August  dlst,  in  the  form 
of  a  despatch  from  the  minister 
Zambrano,  setting  forth  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  disorders,  de- 
nouncing the  object,  and  refuting 
the  allegations  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
and  ending  with  a  statement  of  the 
measures  intended  to  be  adopted, 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.     These 
measures  were,  the  augmentation 
of  troops  of  the  line,  to  reinforce 
the  garrisons  of  Catalonia ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  general  officer,  un- 
der the  captain  general,  to  be  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  military 
operations  against  the  rebels ;  and 
authorized  to  arm  at  discretion  the 
loyal  inhabitants,  and  call  out  the 
royalist  volunteers,  for  the  purpose 
of  immediately  pursuing  the  rebels, 
and  putting  them  to  the  sword,  or 


reducing  them  to  submission  with- 
out delay. 

As  the  course  of  events  gradual- 
ly became  developed,  there  ceased 
to  be  any  doubt  concerning  tht 
character  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  motives  of  its  primary  instiga- 
tors.   In  the  accounts  of  the  day, 
they  have  been  variously  termed, 
sometimes  Carlista»,  from  their  de« 
sire  to  transfer  the  crown  to  the 
infant  Don  Carlos,  and  sometimes 
Agraviadosy  or  the  Aggrieved. — 
They  assumed  watchwords,  which 
too  plainly  indicated  their  views, 
even  had  they  issued  no  procla- 
mations, and  perfcmned  no  acts, 
of  a    decisive  character.      Viva 
Carlo  Quinto  !   Viva    la  Inquisi- 
cion  !  Muerte  a  los  Negros !  Sucii 
were  the  inscriptions  upon  their 
banners,  the  placards  they  posted 
in  public  places,   and    the   ones 
which  resounded  in  the  towns  of 
Catalonia.     Bands  of   rebels  not 
only  scoured  the  country,  Iev3^iiig 
forced  contributions,   and  csompel- 
ling  or  persuading  the  peasantiyto 
join  them,  but  even  threatened  Pay- 
cerda,  Figueras,  nay,  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barcelonn  kself ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  penetrsled 
into  Castile,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  partisans  of  Bessieres 
to  take  up  arras  anew*     PMqui- 
nades,  and  placards,  inscribed  with 
the  watchwords  of  the  apostolical 
party,  are  said  to  have  found  tlietr 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  royal 
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the  rebels  increased 
bey  also  acquired  ad« 
esis,  and  it  remained 
obliuly  that  a  bigotted 
led  priesthood  were 

of  the  whole  affair, 
I  measures  for  a  ri- 
ot parts  of  the  king. 
f  although  the  people 
0e  not  aware  of  the 
ipeetability,  and  num- 
Mpivators. 

hpCembery  estafettes 
IH'Madrid  from  Cata*. 
Mnging  intelligence 
If  than  his  predeces- 
i  Iras  announced  that 
tf  df  the  insurgents 
goii  Lerida  and  Tor- 
added,  had  such 
in  those  cities, 
ImC  instant  succour 
IBB  from  being  taken 
,  eitlier  by  force  or  by 
6  royalist  volunteers, 

anilitia*,   of   a  large 

Me  and  villages,  join* 

if  the  Carlists.     Soon 

aiWB  came  that  Torto- 

l  had  fallen  into  the 

1=  lebels,  who,  by  the 

1^  amounted  to  17,000 

Ig  m  corps  of  troops  of 

B  number  of  700  men, 

Bilt  finom  Saragossa  to 

garrisons  of  Catalo- 

the  contents-  of  their 

best,  separated   into 

I  proceeded  by  diffe- 

I'  join  the  insurgents. 
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Terrified  by  the  success  and  nja* 
dacity  of  the  rebels,  the  autiborities 
ofVilla  Franea,  and  of  some  neigh* 
bouring   viDages,    upon    learning 
the  above  fhcts,  fled  to  Barcelcma, 
in  anticipation  of  the  advance  of 
the  Carlists.    Confbsion  and  ter* 
ror  now  began  to  fill  the  north  of 
Spaix.    The  rebels  had  met  with 
such  uninterrupted  success,   that 
by  the  9th  of  September  they  oc* 
cupied  all  the  mountainous  region 
back  of  Barcelona,  tiie  plain  of 
Tarragona,   and    all  the    eastern 
coast,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Mongat,  a  village  situated  only  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  capital 
of  the  principality.    It  was  disco- 
vered that  the  Agraviados  had  con- 
nexions with  disaffected  persons  in 
Guipuscoa,  Navarre,  Old  Castile, 
and  Aragon  ;   and  apprehensions 
prevailed,  not  without  cause,  that 
commotions   of    the   same    kind 
would,  ere  long,  extend  through 
the  whole  of  Spain.    Nor  were 
these  apprehensions  diminished  by 
the  alleged  detection  at  Madrid  of 
a  conspiracy,  having  for  its  object, 
to  create  in  Ckilioia  and  Estrema- 
dura,    the    same    insurrectionary 
movements  as  in  Catalonia. 

This  rebellion,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed,  was  ef  the  most  extraordi* 
nary  description.  It  was  a  war  of 
the  church  against  the  state,' hav. 
ing  its  origin  in  a  fanatical  zeal  for 
royalty,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
inquisition.  The  insurgents  pro- 
fessedly took  up  arms,  not  for  the 
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sake  of  liberty^  bul  for  a  regal  go- 
vernmcnt  more  absolute  than  that 
which  appeared  to  them  to  govern 
Spain.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
king  did  not  enjoy  the  power  of 
acting  as  he  pleased,  and  in  their 
proclamation  declared  their  object 
to  be  to  release  their  master  from 
captivity,  and  render  him,  what 
they  insisted  he  was  not,  an  abso- 
lute sovereign  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied  sense  of  the  expression.  This 
pretence  proved  very  embarrassing 
to  the  Spanish  government,  be- 
cause it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  an 
army  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  zea- 
lots, that  the  king  acted  free  from 
dictation,  and  sanctioned  only  such 
measures  as  he  in  his  heart  ap- 
proved.  Precisely  such  a  pretext 
was  placed  in  the  front  ground  of 
all  their  grievances  by  the  regency 
of  Urgol  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
constitution,  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  French  armies  into 
Spain,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  government.  It  was  the 
same  idle  pretext,  that  of  his  being 
a  prisoner  and  acting  under  com- 
pulsion, which  Ferdinand  had  al- 
leged in  justification  of  number- 
less acts  of  the  basest  perfidy  ;  and 
the  talo  was  taken  up  anew  in  the 
very  region  where  it  had  wrought 
such  wonders  before.  Another 
circumstance  attending  the  insur- 
rection, tended  to  increase  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  ministry.  The 
constitution  had  been  ovcrtlirown 
by  the  machinations  of  the  regency 


of  Urgel,  assisted  by  the  I 
who  had. seized  upon  the  i 
the  king's  acting  under  coo 
as  a  reason  for  aiding  a  ban 
bels  to  overturn  the  legitim 
vemment  of  Spain.  Here  \ 
same  cry,  coming  from  Uh 
quarter,  at  a  time  when  the  \ 
armies  ought,  by  agreemi 
have  evacuated  the  countrft 
who  were  jealous  of  the  oon 
presence  of  the  French  traoj 
turally  asked  themselves  dn 
tion,  whether  the  same  gu 
to  be  played  over  again,  an 
ther  an  insurrection,  springi 
on  the  very  borders  of  Fraoc 
promoted  by  her,  in  order  ' 
occasion  for  persiating  iatbi 
pation  of  Spain. 

To  meet  and  contradict  ti 
gation  made  by  the  inaa 
that  the  king  was  opprai 
those  about  him,  and  did  v 
sess  the  privilege  of  fiee  l| 
was  one  of  the  main  objeoli 
manifesto  or  despatch  to  di 
quess  ofCampo  Sagradoiial 
we  have  before  sp<Aen»  1 
document,  the  minister  of  V 
duced  various  facta  in  raAli 
the  idea,  that  the  king  vaa  I 
constraint,  and  the  rojdii 
prived  of  their  juat  laflMi 
court.  The  prominent  n 
of  the  royalist  parly,. they  n 
proved  their  fidelity  to  the 
by  their  sufierings  in  its  cai 
their  bravery  in  battle,  bj  tl 
secutions  which  they  had  a 
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•  pmrt  of  the  coDstitution- 
d  onifbrmly  been  prefer- 
n  mppoiDtments  to  office. 
■br  and  regular  clergy 
I  restored  to  their  influ- 
d  the  police  had  passed 
«  into  the  hands  of  the 
■to  whom  it  was  formerly 
-    The  king  himself  had 
Mteblished  in  the  pleni- 
Vm  sovereignty ;  he  had 
liiwicient  laws,  and  the 
SMoBSy  to  be  observed,  the 
iMisbe  reinstated  in  their 
1^  the  revolutionary  pro- 
•ts  dispossessed,  and  the 
MDOB  measures  adopted 
m  the  kingdom   against 
nfionovation.    Zambrano 
i  ttese  facts,  and  others  of 
and  inferred  there- 
)les8  and  miserable 
«f  the  revolution  which 
f  spirits  in  Catalonia  had 
Ferdinand   might,    in- 
(  fiselingly  complain  of 
Mted  partisans  of  slavery 
isism,  who,  while  he  was 
(the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Igpratify  their  prejudices, 
Abs  rendering  himself  a 
I  m  by^word  throughout 
ltd  America,  were  now 
I  a  rebellion  against  his 
■I  on  the    preposterous 
hb  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
his  enemies,  and  must  be 
wm  their  oppression. 
into  extraordinary  vigour 
itremity  of  the  danger. 


which  threatened  to  produce  the 
subversion  of  the  government,  and 
to  bring  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
upon  their  country,  the  ministry 
now  adopted  the  most  decisive  and 
efficacious  measures  for  crushing 
the  rebellion  before  it  became  too 
late*    General  Monet  was  appoint- 
ed to  act  under  Cam)>o  Sagrado, 
against  the  armed  insurgents. — 
Troops  were    collected  from    all 
quarters    where    they    could    be 
spared,  to  the  number,  it  is  stated, 
of   18,000  men,  and  directed  to 
march   upon  Catalonia.     Orders 
were  sent  to  the  public  authorities 
in  the  principality,  to  raise  money 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  on  all  the 
funds  in  the  province,  civil,  milita- 
ry, or  ecclesiastical,  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  being  denounced  on 
all  who  should  attempt  to  defeat  or 
oppose  the  contribution.    At  the 
same  time,  it  was  announced  that 
the  king  would  afford  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  false  pretence  that 
he    acted    under    constraint,    by 
leaving  Madrid,   and  repairing  to 
the  theatre  of  the  insurrection  in 
Catalonia,    accompanied    by    his 
brother,  the  infaut  Don  Carlos. 

.While  these  arrangements  were 
in  train  at  Madrid,  the  rebels  con- 
tinued their  operations  in  Catalo- 
nia, unimpeded  by  the  local  autho- 
rities,  who  had  no  power  to  resist 
them,  and  favoured  by  the  people 
and  the  royalist  volunteers.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  criminal 
motives  and  intentions  of  the  chiefs 
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and  instigators  of  the  rebellion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  sue- 
oeeded  in  persuading  the  people 
that  the  king  was  actually  under 
duressy  and  actually  needed  their 
•Dccour.  Their  proceedings  be- 
gan to  assume  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity  and  form,  a  provisional 
junta  being  established  at  Manre. 
sa,  under  tiie  presidency  of  Cara- 
jol,  one  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  gained 
possession  of  this  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner.  Sr.  Besa,  the 
governor  of  the  city,  having  gone 
out  during  the  night  with  a  patrol 
of  royalist  volunteers  to  traverse 
&e  streets,  met  another  patrol  of 
the  same  corps,  which  joined  his 
party,  and  both  together  seized 
him  and  lieutenant  oolonel  Conti, 
who  commanded  part  of  a  regi- 
ment of  a  line  stationed  in  the  city. 
Afterwards,  they  sounded  the  toc- 
sin, and  commenced  firing  on  the 
troops  of  the  line,  which  continued 
until  they  compelled  colonej  Conti 
to  write  an  order,  commanding  his 
sddiers  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Having  effected  this  object,  they 
gave  notice  to  Carajol,  who  march- 
ed in  and  took  possession  of  the 
square  with  his  followers,  and,  as 
we  before  mentioned,  set  op  a  pro. 
visional  junta  in  the  city.  Here- 
upon,  Campo  Sagrado  deemed  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion,  denouncing  the  junta  as  ille- 
gal,  and  declaring  that  all  persons 
voluntarily  yielding  obedience. to 


its  orders,  would  be 
as  violating  their  allagii 
would  be  punished  mcoen 
The  whole  of  Catalonia  «■ 
state  of  open  insorrectMf 
the  rebels  had  obtained  posi 
of  every  part  of  the  ym>»iw 
cept  Barcelona,  and  a 
fortified  places.  Tbey 
ed  by  general  RouMgofl^ 
gained  some  dastinctiea  ^i 
army  of  the  fiulh, 
lately  governor  of 
in  these  circiiaiataiieeB^  Ibi 
quired  so  much  boidiiesiB^  Ai 
did  not  hesitate 
dictate  the 
they  would  lay  down 
being  nothing  le»  IhsB  H 
estid>lishment  of  the  imfd 
and  the  banishmeBt  ef  ai 
who  filled  any  office  imil 
cortes.  For,  whsderer  aril 
the  cause  or  nature  of  aq 
lie  grievance,  it  was  eas^ 
posed  of,  by  casting  aU 
upon  the  unfortunate 
sought  to  confer  on 
a  rational  govemmeat, 
would  have  succeeded, 
been  led  free  from 
fluencc.  Campo  Sagrria 
mated  the  number  of  iani 
at  this  time,  who  were  SHBi 
!iM,000  men,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  oi 

The  intended  departure  i 
king  was  hastened  by  a  misfi 
which  befel  his  arms  at  Ooa 
Tren,  a  valley  about  a  leagiM 
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rliere  general  Monet 

hf  the  rebels,  on  the 
nber,  he  being  after* 
1  to  shut  himself  up  in 
«ntil  reinforcements 
lis  relief.  The  news 
•eeasioned  the  deser* 
rof  the  royal  troops, 
ffo  longer  delayed  his 
Hchj  it  was  hoped,  by 
ilDsurgentsthat  he  was 
would  induce  all  the 
I  of  the  insurgents  to 
;  authority  immediate* 
■I  was  appointed  to  be 
ji  kingdom  during  the 
06;  and  his  brother 
fRceded  him  in  his 
m  to  convince  the  re- 
MBg  was  to  be  expect- 
in  that  quarter.  Fer- 
flourial  the  22d  of  Sep. 
ompanied  only  by  a 
nd  his  private  secreta. 

and  lost  no  time  in 
» the  scene  of  the  in- 
airing  taken  measures 
tttd  by  a  powerful  ar- 
BSt  troops  in  the  king- 

their  services  should 
irge  bodies  of  men  be- 
I  from  the  army  of  oh. 
r  this  purpose.  His 
mr  was,  either  an  act 
laiy  liberality,  or  a  ve. 

clumsy  artifice.  He 
chiefs  of  the  central 
fkfdd  by  the  rebels  at 

lepair  to  Tarragona, 
laonal  conference  with 


him ;  assoniig  them  that  he  would 
come  with  <mly  a  weak  escort,  and 
would  send  off  all  the  military  in 
the  place  to  Barceloiiai  during  the 
time  that  the  eonference  and  dis« 
cttssion  lasted.  It  is  not  to  he  sap* 
posed. that  any  persons  in  their  si* 
tuation  would  accept  such  a  piop<^ 
sal  without  aome  better  guaranty 
than  the  word  of  a  man  so  destitute 
of  good  faith  as  Ferdinand. 

His  ultimate  success  was  proha* 
bly  greater  than  he  expected. 
Whether  it  was  the  imposing  effect 
of  an  army  of  20,000  men  that  in* 
timidaied  the  rebeb,  or  whether 
the  course  pursued  by  the  king 
satisfied  them  of  his  free  agency, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  rebels  submit* 
ted  much  more  readily  than  was 
anticipated.  During  the  month  of 
October,  accounts  were  continual* 
ly  received  of  the  submission  of 
armed  bands,  and  of  the  active  pur* 
suit  of  those  who  held  out,  by  the 
count  d'EspaBa,  and  other  geae* 
rals,  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
On  the  fith  of  October,  the  royal 
decree,  conuBanding  the  Agravia- 
dos  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  twen- 
ty*four  hours,  on  pain  of  being 
shot  for  contumacy,  was  received 
at  Puycerda,  when  the  town  was 
instantly  evacuated  by  the  insur- 
gents, who  took  the  road  to  Vich. 
Upon  the  same  decree  being  re- 
ceived at  the  last  named  place,  the 
rebels  continued  their*  letieat  to* 
wards  Manreaa,  at  this  time  the 
head   quarters  of  the    insurgent 
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chiefki  Hie  count  d'Etpalia  speedi. 
ly  cleared   Lampoureau,  the  dis- 
trict  where  the  greateat  disorder 
eziited,  of  all  the  rebela,  who  were 
shot,   diapersedy    fled  aeross  the 
fiontiery  or  submitted  themselves 
to  the  ro]ral  clemency.    Veiy  few 
seriouB  engagements  occurred;  and 
where  they  did,  the  ro]ral  troops 
were  generally  successfuL    Large 
bodies  of  the  insurgents  laid  down 
their  arms  from  time  to  time ;  and 
at   length  the  junta  of  Manresa 
made  its  submission^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  president  Carajol, 
who  escaped  by  flight.    Thus,  by 
the  beginning  of  November^  the  in- 
surgent  army  had  ceased  to  exist, 
haying  no  longer  any  oiganization, 
ai|y  chiefib)  or  any  centre  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  in  fact  none  of  its  num- 
ber remaining  in  arms,  except  a 
few  scanty  and  scattered  bands, 
who  took  refuge  from  pursuit  in 
the   .  mountains*        Ecclesiastics, 
monks,  and  officer8,fled  into  France 
in  great  numbers,  never  ceasing  to 
profess  the  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  deeming  themselves  wor- 
thy of  reward,  rather  than  punish- 
ment, for  what  they  had  done. 

The  insurrection,  as  such,  being 
now  at  an  end,  measures  were  taken 
to  punish  some  of  the  prominent 
offenders,  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  like  disorders  for  the 
ftrtnre*  Peremptory  orders  were 
issued  to  all  persons,  of  whatever 
rank  and  condition,  except  nobles, 
and   others  specially    privileged, 


who  had  taken  no  part  i 

scandalous  revolt,  to  del 

their  arms,  of  whatOTW 

tion,  to  the  bailifis  of  tin 

tive  villages.  Numerooai 

took  place  at  Tarragooay 

duals,  whose  activity  m 

rection,  or  whose  rank. 

them  fit  subjects  to  be  m 

pies  of  public    iustioOy 

many  of  the  criminals  tta 

had  submitted  on  ihrn-i 

promised  amnesty.    Bfl 

vemment  seemed  to  thii 

cessary  to  keep  terns  i 

rigible  rebels  and  disM 

and,  therefore,  showed  HH 

to  persons  of  this  deseiipl 

tice  was  inflicted  indim 

on  clergy   and  layman, 

standing  the  dispoaitioii  i 

clesiastics  to  insist  upon 

vileges,  for  the  purpose  c 

ing  persons  of  their  oid( 

of  the  monks,  who  had  pa 

in  the  rebellion,  were  un 

death  by  the  military  oa 

appointed  for  the  trials 

bels ;  but  the  archbishop  < 

gona,  when  required  to 

them  from  their  clerical 

cording  to  the  usages  of  th 

refused  to  comply.     Not* 

ing  his  refusal,  however,  i 

were  proceeded  against  i 

apprehended  in  the  fact,ai 

gled,  according  to  the  la^ 

country,  it  being  imposaiU 

other  way,  to  maintain  o 

to  the  laws,  and  the  consti 
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vemment.  Some  commercial  pri- 
vileges were  bestowed  upon  Barce- 
lona,  to  conciliate  the  disaffected 
Catalonians,and  TeDeum  was  sung 
in  the  churches  in  honour  of  the 
king's  success,  and  thus  ended  the 
afiair  for  the  time. 

But  where  the  administration  of 
affairs  is  so  radically  defective, 
and  where  a  whole  nation  is  tho- 
roughly pervaded  by  faction,  po- 
verty, misrule  and  corruption,  it  is 
not  the  suppression  of  a  single  in- 
surrection, or  the  execution  of  a 
single  band  of  rebels,  which  can 
suffice  to  restore  public  tranquillity. 
Nothing  but  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  entire  system,  and  the  sub- 


stitution of  a  firm,  but  moderate 
and  equal  government  in  place  of 
the  present  combination  of  despo- 
tism and  anarchy,  of  violence  and 
weakness,  will  renovate  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  distracted  Spain.  Whe- 
ther this  can  be  effected  by  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  may  be  doubted.  Had 
Spain  been  leA  free  from  foreign 
interference,  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, the  high-minded  citizens 
who  then  obtained  the  direction  of 
affairs,  might  have  gradually  pro- 
duced a  state  of  qualified  prosperi- 
ty, such  as  the  people  of  that  un- 
happy country  have  long  ceased  to 
enjoy. 
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the  eastern  extremity  of  tive  in  the  proper  place,  we  now 

enta  of  the  highest  im-  proceed  to  relate* 

deepest  interest,  have  Taught  by  fatal  experience  du« 

I  hurrying  on  with  fear,  ring  the  Greek  war,  of  the  ineffi. 

7   of  succession.     The  cacy  of  the  present  organization  of 

ition  effected  in  the  cha-  his  army  ;  too  well  aware  of  the 

the  Turkish  army — ^the  turbulent  and   dangerous  disposi. 

nolunghi — the  prostra-  tion  of  the  Janissaries ;   animated 

3ffeeks  before  the  Egyp-  also  by  the  success  of  the  pacha  of 

»<— the  interposition   of  Egypt,  in  1826  sultan  Mahmoud 

MiDsummatcd  by  the  de-  zealously  undertook,  and  resolutely 

Je   of  Navarino ;  such  accomplished,  the  reformatioD  of 

ent  points  in  the  history  his  whole  military  force.    He  was 

rter  of  the  world,  which,  aware,  that  some  knowledge  of  the 

he  thread  of  our  narra-    tactics  of  modem  European  war* 
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fare  was  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  a  more 
rigid  subordination,  and  sterner  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops,  equally 
essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  haughty 
attitude  assumed  by  Russia  in  the 
Jate  negotiations  at  Ackermann, 
not  less  tlian  the  obstinate  resis- 
tance  of  the  Greeks,  proved  the 
former  fact.  The  growing  inso- 
lence of  the  Janissaries  clearly 
established  the  latter.  This  cele- 
brated militia  had  f«r  centuries 
composed  the  main  force  of  the 
armies  of  the  Porte.  Once  they 
had  been  as  famous  for  their  cou- 
rage, and  their  victories,  as  they 
now  were  for  insubordination  and 
corruption.  These  Praetorian  bands 
of  Turkey  had,  in  fact,  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  sultan 
and  the  government,  not  less  than 
chosen  champions  of  the  empire. 
They  deposed  the  Ottoman  empe- 
rors  at  will,  and  continually  barter- 
ed  away  the  crown,  to  him  who 
would  bestow  the  richest  largesses 
and  greatest  privileges  in  exchange. 
Being  recruited  from  the  very  dregs 
of  the  populace,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  inveteracy  of 
their  prejudices  against  every  salu- 
tary innovation,  and  lost  all  tho 
merits  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  in 
the  dissolute  round  of  revolt  and 
riot,  which  formed  their  chief  occu- 
pation. They  wore  no  longer  the 
bulwark  of  tho  Mahometan  religion 
against  the  encroachments  of  sur- 


rounding Christian  powers.  ' 
fanaticism  regarded  all  iin|i 
ments  in  discipline,  equipn 
arms  and  tactics,  as  heresies 
the  true  faith  ;  and  of  course 
had  ceased  to  be  capable  of 
standing  a  modern  army,  appc 
and  manoeuvred  according  t 
usages  of  the  states  of  chr 
dom.  Every  maxim  of  p 
every  principle  of  self-preservi 
dictated  the  expediency  and  n 
sity  of  substituting  a  regular 
for  the  undisciplined  rabble,  i 
now  bore  the  name  of  a  Th) 
armv. 

A  serious  attempt  to  effect  tli 
ject  had  already  been  made  ,^ 
the  present  century.  The  rei 
of  the  garrison  which  defend 
Jean  d'Acre  so  bravely,  were 
ed  by  the  sultan  Selim  into  a 
of  troops  called  Nizamy-C 
or  soldiers  of  the  new  regula 
who  signalized  themselves  in 
garia  and  Roumelia,  and  reni 
the  advantages  of  European  i 
plinc  apparent.  But  the  jeaJ 
of  tlie  Janissaries,  combining 
the  fanaticism  of  tho  people, 
pellcd  Sclini  to  disband  the  J 
my-Gedid  iu  1807.  Their  e 
dispersion,  the  dethronemei 
Selim,  the  short  reign  of  M usti 
and  the  succession  of  the  pr 
sultan,  Mahmoud,  quickly  ft 
cd,  and  thus  one  attempt  com] 
ly  failed  of  success.  Aften 
an  endeavour  was  made  to  i 
the  same  object,  by  organizin 
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lect   compaDics,  called  Seymens, 
among  the  JaniBsarics  themselves ; 
but  this  likewise  proved  abortive, 
and  the  Ulemahs  even  denounced 
the    vengeance    of    the    prophet 
against  all  who  should  again  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  discipline  of 
the  Franks  into  the  Ottoman  army. 
But  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
and  the  dear  bought  experience  of 
the  existing  wars,  had  produced  a 
visible  change  in  the  views  and 
feelings  of  all  but  the  Janissaries. 
Mahmoud  had  seen  his  best  troops 
routed  by  the  half  armed  and  un* 
paid  insurgent  soldiery  of  Greece, 
while  the  latter  had,  in  their  turn, 
speedily   fallen    before    Ibrahim's 
Egyptian  troops,  whose  chief  ex- 
cellence  consisted  in  their  aroena- 
bleness   to    discipline,   and  their 
knowledge  of  European  drill  and 
tactics.      The    sultan,    therefore, 
conceived  a  plan  for  remodelling 
his  army;  and  after  consulting  with 
the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and 
heads  of   religion,  and    assuring 
iiimself  of  their  hearty  support,  he 
set  about  preparing  his  measures 
ivith  secrecy  and   despatch.     He 
ii'as  ably  assisted  in  this  design  by 
the  seraskier  Hussein  Pacha,  an 
officer  of  great  decision  of  charac- 
tar,  and  popular  on  account  of  his 
many  victories,  who  commanded 
the  Topschis,  or  artillerymen.  This 
corps  amounted   to  14,000  men, 
and  was  necessarily  organized,  in 
mome  degree,  after  the  European 
model,  because  the  nature  of  such 


force  hardly  admits  of  any  other 
form  of  discipline.  The  sultan 
commenced  his  operations  by  en- 
larging this  corps,  to  which  he 
looked  for  support  against  the  Ja- 
nissaries, in  case,  as  there  was 
every  reason  to  anticipate,  the  con- 
templated changes  should  encoun- 
ter any  formidable  opposition.  The 
Topschis  well  knew  that  they  were 
hated  by  the  Janissaries,  and  that 
nothing  but  Mahmoud's  success 
could  insure  their  own  existence. 

Having  taken  these  preliminary 
steps,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
1826,  Mahmoud  conunenced  his 
intended  operations.  The  new  re- 
gulations, promulgated  by  him, 
required  that  a  certain  number  of 
men  should  be  selected  from  each 
company  of  the  Janissaries,  and  en- 
rolled to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
army,  intended  to  be  drilled  in  the 
European  exercise  and  tactics. 
Additional  pay  was  promised  the 
soldiers  belonging  to  this  new 
corps,  whose  designation,  and  uni- 
form, and  appointments,  were  all 
studiously  selected,  so  as  not  to  of- 
fend the  dangerous  prejudices  of 
the  people  and  the  old  army.  The 
officers  of  the  Janissaries  were  all 
sworn  to  maintain  the  new  system, 
which  was  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  Ulemahs,  in  presence  of  the 
troops  and  the  assembled  multitude 
of  ordinary  spectators.  Some 
hope  was  entertained,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances,  that  the  Janissari^ 
would  peaceably  acquiesce  in  tb6 
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change.  But  Uie  deportment  ot 
the  new  recruits  speedily  undecei- 
ved those,  if  any  such  there  were, 
who  had  anticipated  a  bloodless  re- 
form in  the  army,  and  the  event 
justified  the  precautions  of  the  sul- 
tan, in  preparing  to  meet  an  ex- 
plosion. 

Signs  of  approaching  insurrec- 
tion first  appeared  Juno  14th,  when 
the  Janissaries  began  to  assemble 
in  groups,  plainly  contemplating 
some  concerted  movement  of  im- 
portance.  The  actual  revolt  com- 
menced at  midnight,  by  the  march 
of  a  troop  of  the  mutineers  to  the 
hotel  of  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  murdering  him ; 
but  he  having  found  means  to  es- 
cape from  their  search,  they  grati- 
fied  their  revenge  by  pillaging  his 
household,  and  committing  outra- 
ges  upon  his  family.  They  made 
the  same  attempt  upon  Nedschib 
Effendi,  the  agent  of  Mohammed 
All  Pacha  ;  but  happily,  with  no 
better  success;  for  he  also  had 
escaped.  Meanwhile,  another  body 
of  the  rebels  had  attacked  and  pil- 
laged the  palace  of  the  Porte, 
which  the  grand  vizier  abandoned 
at  their  approach.  And  at  day- 
)>reak  the  Janissaries,  who  were  in 
the  barracks,  carried  their  camp 
kettles  to  the  square  of  Atmeidan  ; 
and  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  every  man  belonging  to 
their  order  should  repair  thither  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Bat  the  sultan  resolutely  encoun- 


tered the  gathering  stom 
showed  himself  fully  equal 
occasion.  He  instantly  1 
summer  palace  on  the  Eu 
shore,  and  repaired  to  the  eei 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  gr 
zier,  with  the  great  offic 
state,  the  mufli,  and  the  pi 
Ulemahs  assembled  at  a  p 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
waited  until  the  requisito 
were  marched  up  to  the  aid 
sultan.  These  had  been  eoU 
under  the  orders  of  the  A 
Mohammed  Pacha,  comnuu 
the  Asiatic  camp,  and  of  fl 
Pacha.  Their  elective  fore 
sisted  of  a  large  body  of  cann 
and  bombardiers,  with  ati 
from  the  batteries  of  Tophai 
mulated  by  the  pressure  ofthc 
gency,  Mahmoud  himself  m 
tended  the  preparations  in  | 
All  true  believers  were  sum 
to  arras  by  proclamation  thiw 
Constantinople  and  the  lol 
and  the  sacred  standard  c 
Prophet,  reserved  only  for  e: 
dinary  occasions,  was  unfivl 
the  rallying  point  of  thoM 
chose  to  adhere  to  religion  a 
throne  ;  and  they  were  not  si 
thronging  to  the  defence  i 
sultan  against  the  revolted  Ji 
rics. 

Having  now  concentrated  i 
which  he  knew  to  be  aufl 
Mahmoud  summoned  the  mnt 
to  repair  to  the  standard  of  tl 
phet,in  token  of  their  sabmisB 
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Jiis  will.  But  although  three  times 
Auninoned  to  obey,  the  Janissaries 
obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  uuless 
the  sultan  abohshed  the  new  regu. 
iations,  and  sacrificed  tlie  grand  vi- 
lieriy  Hussein  Pacha,  the  Aga,  and 
Nedschib  Effendi.  Disdainiog  to 
temporize  any  longer,  Mahmoud 
ordered  his  troops  forthwith  to 
march  upon  the  mutineers,  and 
treat  them  as  public  enemies,  put 
out  of  the  protection  of  law  by  the 
nrnfti's  fetwa.  His  attendants  with 
difliealty  dissuaded  him  from  lead. 
ing  on  the  assault  in  person.  This 
duty  was  intrusted  to  Hussein  Pa- 
cha«  He  marched  in  upon  the  re* 
beky  with  an  impetuosity  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  with. 
stand,  droye  them  into  the  barracks, 
whick  he  battered  with  cannon  shot 
and  bomb  shells,  and  completely 
dtfeaied  and  dispersed  all  who  es* 
capod  from  the  flames  of  the  bum* 
ing  barracks,  and  survived  the 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  battle. 
The  fugitives  were  pursued,  taken, 
tried  by  a  military  commission, 
which  held  its  sittings  beneath  tents 
CD  the  Atmeidan,  and  executed  or 
sent  to  imprisonment  without  delay. 
These  events  released  the  sul- 
taa  from  all  inducements  to  deal 
gently  with  the  Janissaries,  and 
probably  furthered  his  ulterior  ob. 
ject  of  entirely  reforming  the  disci- 
pline of  his  army.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  de« 
neoncing  the  Janissaries  as  invete* 
rate  and  incurable  rebels,  abolish* 


ing  the  name  and  the  order,  with 
all  its  distinctive  badges  and  privi- 
leges, for  ever ;  and  decreeing 
the  formation  of  new  bodies  of  re* 
gular  troops,  by  the  appellation  of 
Askeri-Muhammedije,  victorious 
soldiers  of  Mahomet.  To  com- 
plete the  anniliilation  of  the  hated 
class,  their  barracks  were  demo* 
lished,  and  their  insignia  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  muRi,  and  destroy- 
ed. All  the  posts  previously  occupied 
by  them  were  committed  to  the  cus* 
tody  of  artillerymen,  or  bostand* 
schis.  Not  only  were  the  Janissa* 
ries  themselves  pursued  with  relent* 
less  fury,  and  so  soon  as  appre- 
hended, handed  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner ;  but  all  who  had  any  con* 
nexion  with  them,  or  expressed  any 
sympathy  for  their  fate,  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  unsparing  pro- 
scription. Thousands  of  porters, 
pumpers,  and  watermen,  who  in 
times  past  had  made  common  cause 
with  the  Janissaries,  and  had  not 
been  idle  spectators  of  the  late 
troubles,  were  shipped  off  to  Asia, 
and  banished  for  ever  from  Con- 
stantinople. All  who  harboured 
the  proscribed  individuals,  or  gave 
the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion,  in- 
evitably incurred  the  punishment 
of  death  or  exile.  By  such  mea- 
sures  of  prompt  and  merciless 
Turkish  vengeance,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  capital  was  effectually  se* 
cured  for  the  time. 

But    notwithstanding  the   vigi- 
lance  of  the  poUce,  disafiected  indi* 
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viduals  remained  in  the  city,  who, 
although  intimidated  at  first,  yet  in 
a  month  or  two,  began  to  acquire 
boldness,  in  spite  of  the  indiscrimi^ 
Date  use  of  the  axe,  bow-string, 
and  drowning,  which  almost  deso* 
lated  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
At  every  symptom  of  discontent, 
multitudes  were   instantly  sacrifi. 
ced ;  whether  guilty  or  not  was  less 
material,  when  the  primary  purpose 
was  merely  to  strike  terror  among  the 
disorderly  populace.  Buton  the  31st 
of  August,  a  most  destructive  fire 
broke  out  in  Constantinople,  which, 
as  it  appeared  simultaneously  in  op- 
posite and  distant  quarters  of  the  city, 
was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  disbanded  Janissaries. 
The  day  had  been  fixed  for  taking 
down  the  sacred  standard,  and  re- 
placing  it  with  great  ceremony  in 
the  apartment  allotted  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  this  and  other  precious 
relics  of  the  prophet.     The  confla- 
gration raged  for  thirty-six  hours, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  made 
by  the  government  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, and  consumed  houses  to  the 
number  of  six   thousand,  making 
nearly  an  eighth  part  of  this  exten- 
sive  city.     The   immense    maga- 
zines  known  by  the  name  of  khans, 
besestins,  and  tscharschis,  and  the 
hotels  of  most  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  empire,  including  the  palace 
of  the  Porte,  which  the  grand  vizier 
occupied,  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  pub- 
lic and  private  property  devoured 


by  the  flames.  To  prevent 
tious  or  evil  disposed  persons  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  pillaging 
goods,  or  otherwise  aggravating 
the  calamity,  a  large  body  of  troops 
Was  drawn  up  in  the  seraglio,  in 
order  of  battle,  and  all  the  streeti 
were  occupied  by  parties  of  sol- 
diers. The  government  left  no- 
thing untried,  which  could  diminish 
or  relieve  the  sufiferingsof  the  peo- 
ple, rendered  houseless,  and  home- 
less, and  reduced  to  indigence  in 
multitudes  by  the  unsparing  ele- 
ment. And  relpng  perhaps  partly 
upon  the  consternation  which  this 
calamity  occasioned  all  over  the 
city,  afler  the  fire  had  ceased,  the 
sultan  broke  up  the  camp,  which 
had  been  maintained  in  the  interior 
of  the  seraglio  since  the  15th  of 
June  ;  and  the  grand  vizier,  with 
the  other  ministers  of  state,  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  former  palace 
of  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  sammer 
months,  the  government  had  ac- 
tively pursued  the  plan  of  changing 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  So  ef- 
fectually and  expeditiously  had  the 
mutiny  in  the  capital  been  sup- 
pressed, that  the  Janissaries  in  the 
provinces  generally  submitted  with* 
out  resistance  to  the  orders  of  sal- 
tan Mahmoud.  The  imaums  in  all 
the  mosques,  publicly  read  the  im- 
perial firman,  which  explained  the 
state  of  afiairs,  and  enjoined  inq>li- 
cit  obedience  to  the  new  regula* 
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Every  where  camps  were 
ftnned   to  drill  the  troops  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Franks,  under  the 
direction  of  Egyptian  officers,  and 
with  the  help  of  translations  hastily 
made  from  such  European  books 
as  were  accessible  to  the  Turks. 
All  the  barbarous  energy  of  des- 
potism being  put  in  requisition  to 
attain  the  object  in  view,  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  troops  in  Con- 
stantinople and  its  environs,  had 
acqiuied  the  new  discipline  before 
the  end  of  the  year.     Occasional 
disturbances  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  which  the  sultan 
quelled  by  means  as  desperate  as 
they  were  effectual.     Spies  of  ci- 
ther sex,  disguised  so  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  city,  without  being  known 
u  sachy  quickly  denounced  to  the 
{oremment  every  murmur  of  dis- 
eatent  or  sedition.    The  punish. 
lent  of  instant  death  was  inflicted, 
\u  the  fire,  upon  all  persons  who 
read  sinister  reports  concerning 
)  government,  or  spoke  of  the 
)lic  affairs.     If  men,  they  were 
tented  upon  the  spot  where  they 
re  seized  ;  if  women,  they  wei^ 
ngled,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
ertbeless,  the  Janissaries  made 
li0r  attempt  to  produce  disor- 
xf  setting  fire  to  the  city  in 
in^  and  availing  themselves 
\  occasion  to  cfiect  a  junction 
he  malcontents  on  the  Euro- 
ide  of  the  Bosphorus.    The 
ment    detected     this    plot, 
mded  in  the  execution  of  one 


thousand  five  hundred  of  the  keep, 
ers  of  the  imperial  sheep-folds, 
who  were  implicated  in  the  con* 
spiracy,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
the  rest  of  that  class,  whilst  orders 
were  sent  to  the  pacha  of  the 
Asiatic  side  to  exterminate  tho 
Janissaries,  wheresoever  found. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  horror,  we 
now  pass  to  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
where  the  Greeks  had  not  suffered 
the  less  for  the  desperate  struggle 
carried  on  in  the  capital,  between 
the  Janissaries  and  their  unforgiving 
master.  We  closed  our  account  of 
events  there  in  1825,  with  the  relief 
of  Messolunghi  in  August,  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Greeks 
upon  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria.  Soon  afler. 
wards,  general  Goura  recovered 
the  important  position  of  Salona, 
which  the  Turks  had  recently  cap. 
tured  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  scraskicr  Rcdschid  retired  to 
Vrachori,  to  be  more  certain  of 
retaining  his  communications  with 
Arta.  We  lc(\  Ibrahim  Pacha  at 
Calamata,  having  concentrated  his 
forces  upon  Tripolizza,  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  Egypt.  Miau- 
Us  made  strenuous  efforts  to  as- 
semble a  sufficient  fleet  to  prevent 
the  debarkation  of  the  expected 
troops  and  stores  ;  but  owing  to 
unexpected  disputes,  the  squadrons 
of  Spezzia  and  Ipsara  did  not  join 
him  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sail  to  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  with 
none  but  the  Hydriot  vessels.    Ho 
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fell  in  witli  a  large  division  of  the 
combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleet  off  Clarenza,  late  in  Novem- 
bcr  ;  and  although  ho  easily  de- 
fended himself  against  their  unskiU 
ful  attack,  yet  his  force  was  too 
feeble  to  undertake  any  offensive 
operations,  especially  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  Spezziot  fire- 
ships.  Accordingly,  the  Turkish 
fleet  safely  arrived  at  Patras,  and 
landed  6000  fresh  troops  to  rein- 
force Ibrahim's  army.  With  part 
of  these  troops  he  sailed  up  the 
gulf,  and  defeated  a  detachment  of 
Greeks  who  were  marching  to 
succour  Messolunghi ;  and  then 
returning,  he  joined  the  seraskier, 
and  they  proceeded  together,  to 
resume  the  blockade  of  that  place 
by  sea  and  land. 

Messolunghi,  therefore,  was  now 
once  again  closely  invested  by  the 
Egyptian  array,  assisted  by  Alba- 
nian mercenaries  under  the  com- 
mand of  Redschid  Pacha.  Great 
jealousy  existed  between  the  Alba- 
nians and  Arabs,  the  Albanian 
chiefs  being  suspected  and  accused 
of  favouring  the  besieged  Greeks. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  division 
of  duty  between  the  two  armies 
was  adopted,  Ibrahim  and  his  Arabs 
conducting  the  operations  of  the 
siege,  while  the  Albanians  were 
stationed  in  the  outposts,  and  en- 
camped apart  from  the  Egyptians. 
Until  February  nothing  of  conse. 
quence  took  place,  the  troops  being 
employed  in  forming  the  batteries. 


transporting  shot,  shells,  and  cm^ 
munition,  to  the  camp,  and  in  cat» 
ting  fascines  to  fill  up  the  ditches 
For  this  laborious  service  the  haid^ 
Arabs  proved  much  mora  compe 
tent  than  the  Albanians,  notwidL_ 
standing  the   inclemency   of  ihm 
weather,  and  the  constant  hardflhi|r^ 
to  which   they  were   necessarily 
subjected.     Most  of  the  shot  an^ 
shells  for  the  siege  were  transporter 
from  Crio  Nero  to  the  camp,  a  di^ 
tance  of  four  hours'  march,  upc^  j 
the  heads  of  the  Arabs.     IhrahL^ 
occasionally  fired  a  few  shots  trottj 
the  batteries,  or  threw  shells  into 
the  town,  during  this  period,  bur 
was  mainly  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  a  determined  attack. 

Meanwhile,  Miaulis  had  spared 
no  exertions  to  impede  these  pre* 
parations,  and  prevent  the  faD  of 
Messolunghi,  an  event  which  k 
knew  must  be  fatal  to  die  hopes  of 
the  patriots  in  Western  Greeee. 
Unless  he  could  open  the  harbour 
by  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  the  fate  of  the  town 
was  inevitably  sealed*     He  sac- 
eeeded  at  length  in  bringing  up  the 
Spezziote  and  Ipsariote  squadroof, 
and  appeared  off  the  gidf  of  Le- 
panto,  Januar}'  20th,  with  all  his 
fleet*    Two  days  afterwards  the 
hostile  squadrons  encountered  each 
other,  but  were  separated  by  ^ 
violence  of  the   easteriy    windO' 
Another   engagement  took  phce 
the  27th,  in  which  the  Tnikskitt 
frigate  and  corvette*    But  all  tiB> 
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rds  raising  the  block- 
ofbre,  without  follow- 
tial  attempts  of  M iau- 
B  Turkish  ships  from 
we  raav  state,  once 
I  endeavours  through. 
irely  fruitless,  and  the 
ived  no  effective  aid 
of  their  countrymen. 
»eing  prepared  in  the 
lesiegers  for  a  vigo- 
le  capitan  pacha  sent 

>  the  Greeks  by  the 
I  British  ship  of  war 
( to  the  garrison  terms 
u  The  Turkish  army 

000  men,  of  whom 
Bciplined  Egyptians, 

managed  by  Neapo- 
)dinontese  engineers. 
,  on  the  other  hand, 
688  than  2000  men. 
It  force  was  a  body  of 
imanded  Nolo  Bozza- 
Id  man  of  a  family  of 
ing  under  the  advice 
iral,  the  garrison  re- 

1  out  to  the  last  ;  and 
to  the  capitan  pacha, 
id  ready  to  defend  the 
Btdrop  of  their  blood, 
trusted  to  repel  Il)ra- 
hey  had  the  scraskier 
rhis  answer,  of  course, 

>  all  hopes  of  accom- 
i  the  parties  prepared 
aching  encounter. 

Ibrahim  opened  his 
n  the  town  in  Februa- 
ntaincd  a   continued 


bombardment  until  the  28th  of  the 
month,  when  he  commanded  a  ge- 
neral assault,  ID  which,  ailer  a  des- 
perate   contest,  he  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  3000  men.     A  few 
days  aAerwards  he  was  again  re- 
pulsed in  a  similar  assault.  Check- 
ed, in  some  degree,  by  these  re- 
verses, Ibrahim  now  began  to  bend 
his  attention  to  the  slower,  but  also 
surer  method,  of  starving  the  be- 
sieged into  submission.     By  means 
of  a  fortress  on  the  small  island  of 
Vassiladi,  the  garrison  of  Messo- 
lunghi  received  provisions  in  small 
vessels  from  Zante  and  Cephalonia. 
Ibrahim    obtained    possession    of 
this  fortress  on  the  9th  of  March, 
and  on  the    13th  he  gained  the 
island  of  Anatolico ;  so  that  his  fleot 
had  thus  full  control  over  all  the 
waters  of  the  harbour,  and  excluded 
all  succour  of  whatever  descrip'^ 
tion,  from  approaching  Messolun- 
ghi.     Impatient,   however,  to    at- 
tain his  object,  Ibrahim  repeatedly 
attacked  the  town  by  land  and  sea, 
in  the  most  furious   manner,  be- 
tween  the  middle  and  the  end  of 
the  month.     But  the  desperate  and 
devoted  courage  of  the  little  garri- 
son  baffled   all  his  attempts.     In 
the  last  of  these  sanguinary  en- 
gagements,  Ibrahim    led    on    his 
troops  himself,  and  succeeded  in 
penetrating    a    considerable    dis- 
tance, but  he  was  resisted  by  the 
garrison  entrenched  behind  a  ram- 
part of  hogsheads  filled  with  sand, 
and  once  more  was  repulsed,  with 
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a  sacrifice  of  2000  of  the  bravest 
of  his  followers. 

AAer  this,  Ibrahim  contented 
himself  with  converting  the  siege  of 
the  place  into  a  close  blockade,  and 
patiently  awaiting  the  effectB  of 
famine  in  compelling  the  garrison 
to  surrender.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
(he  wretchedness  of  their  condition, 
the  garrison  of  Messolunghi  con- 
tinned  to  hold  out  with  most  indo- 
mitable resolution.  On  the  2d 
of  April,  Ibrahim  summoned  the 
Greeks  to  surrender,  engaging  to 
save  their  lives,  and  to  allow  them 
to  proceed  where  they  pleased 
within  the  limits.  But  they  re- 
solved, with  truly  Spartan  spirit,  to 
die  rather  than  voluntarily  give  up 
a  post  which  they  had  so  long  de- 
fended. Their  countr}'men  seem- 
ed to  have  abandoned  them  to  sure 
destruction  ;  or  rnthcr  the  nume- 
rous  forces  of  tlic  seraskier  by 
land,  and  the  blockading  fleet  by 
sea,  rendered  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible  for  the  Greeks,  with  the  scanty 
resources  which  they  possessed,  to 
relieve  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Messolunghi.  Their  fmal  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  to  cut  their  wav 
through  their  besiegers,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt ;  and  they  turned  a 
(leaf  ear,  therefore,  to  the  offers  of 
capitulation,  which  Ibrahim  renew- 
cd  on  the  21st  of  April,  when  the 
garrison  and  the  whole  population 
of  the  town  were  suffering  all  the 
worst  horrors  of  actual  famine.  It 
isimnossihle  not  to  admire  the  he. 


roic  self-devotion  of  these  un 
nate  men,  who  emulated,  in 
degree,  the  conduct  of  the  eel 
ted  inhabitants  of  Numanti 
a  like  occasion.  And  the  i 
ling  fate  of  the  people  of  IH 
lunghi  themselves,  is  only 
dreadful  than  the  desperate 
sacrifice  of  the  Nuiaantines. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  | 
son  and  people  of  Messola 
was  such  as  absolute  despair  i 
could  have  dictated.  Hie 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  in 
endeavour  to  force  their 
through  the  besieging  camj 
which  thcv  calculated  to  8uc< 
by  the  help  of  an  attack  to  be  i 
simultaneously  by  a  band  of 
meliots  in  Ibrahim's  rear ;  anc 
peratc  as  the  attempt  was,  the 
tertained  no  hopes  of  safety  I 
these  means.  At  the  same 
such  of  the  old  men,  womej 
children,  ns  could  not  partic 
in  this  daring  enterprise,  chc 
voluntary  death,  rather  than 
mission  to  the  merciless  xani 
Arab  siivngcs.  Undermimng 
of  the  town,  and  charging  the  E 
with  gunpowder,  ihcy  prcpan 
burv  themselves  and  their ene 
in  corrimon  destruction.  At 
appointed  time,  the  survirini 
pulation  of  Messolunghi  wai 
sembled.  There  remained  . 
soldiers,  1000  artificers,  or  < 
men  unused  to  fighting,  and  i 
5000  women  and  children.  1 
of  the  women,  who  imagined  ll 
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nig  enough  to  brave  the 
ind  danger  of  the  Bortie, 
lemaelves  in  male  attire, 
chat  if  they  should  be 
escape  the  enemy,  they 
aittaken  for  soldiers,  and 
th  on  the  spot.  Some  of 
•re  concealed  daggers, 
li  to  defend  themselves  if 
IT  at  least,  to  secure  their 
n  violation  or  servitude. 
Af  aged,  and  infants,  a 
wA  occupied  the  powder 
I  where  the  primate  Cap- 
id  ready  to  apply  the 
the  barbarians  should 


nately,  Ibrahim  obtained 
m  of  their  design,  and 
garrison  sallied  out  on 
»f  April,  they  found  the 
i  Eg}'ptian8  prepared  to 
em  at  every  trench  and 
Regardless,  however,  of 
)r  that  impended,  the 
ihed  upon  the  besiegers, 
ugh  multitudes  fell  of 
the  unequal  contest,  yet 
Bi  most  resolute  actually 
vay  through,  and  joined 
land  his  Roumeliots  in 
ains*  Amid  the  confu- 
BI  sack  of  the  town,  the 
re  sprung  but  imperfect. 
the  iuhabitants  did  not 
DStant  and  undistinguish- 
irhich  they  desired.  But 
he  barbarians,  who  rush* 
powder  magazine,  ex- 
find  the  wealth  of  the 


inhabitants  deposited  there,  met 
the  fate  they  deserved  in  the  op- 
portune explosion  of  the  building, 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  self- 
devoted  Capsalis,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate  companions.  It  would  be  un- 
grateful  to  describe,  and  it  is  ea- 
sier to  imagine,  the  shocking  scene 
of  carnage  and  pollution  which  en- 
sued, when  the  lawless  Egyptians 
were  let  loose  upon  the  defenceless 
relics  of  the  population  of  Messolun- 
ghi.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
male  population  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  was  put  to  death  on 
the  spot ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  survived  the  horrors  of 
the  occasion,  to  the  number  of 
3000  and  upwards,  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  plain  from  Messo* 
lunghi  to  the  mountains,  was  lite- 
rally  strewed  with  dead  bodies  ; 
and  to  prevent  infection,  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  collect  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  in  and  about  the  town,  pile 
them  up  in  heaps,  and  consume 
them  by  fire.  Thus  ended  the  siege 
of  Messolunghi,  an  example  of 
endurance,  courage,  and  self-devo. 
tion,  which  must  stand  pre-eminent 
in  the  pages  of  history  to  the  latest 
memory  of  man. 

The  siege  of  Messolunghi  had 
made  so  great  an  inroad  upon  the 
resources  of  Ibrahim,  that  he  now 
returned  to  the  Morea,  to  recruit 
his  shattered  forces.  Napoli  di 
Romania  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  Ibrahim 
appeared  unwilling  to  attempt  the 
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reduction  of  it  at  present,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  adding  to  the 
strength  of  Tripolizza,  and  guard, 
ing  against  the  enterprises  of  Co- 
locotroni.  The  Roumeliots  under 
general  Goura,  took  refuge  in 
Athens,  after  the  fall  of  Messolun- 
ghi,  where  they  were  closely  in* 
vested  by  the  Turks.  But  while 
the  Greeks  attempted  in  vain  to 
raise  the  siege,  the  enemy  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  Acropolis.  lu  this  man- 
ner the  residue  of  the  summer 
passed  away,  without  any  military 
enterprise  of  moment  being  accom- 
plished  upon  either  side.  Indeed, 
the  struggle  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Mcssolunghi,  seemed  to  have 
occupied  all  minds,  while  it  de- 
pended, and  to  have  left  both  par- 
ties disposed  to  remain  for  a  time 
comparutively  inactive.  For  the 
unsuccessful  descent  of  colonel 
Fabvier  in  Euboea,  towards  the  end 
of  March, and  of  aband  of  Albanians 
in  April  at  Bairout,  in  Syria,  do  not 
require  particular  notice,  because 
they  stood  alone,  and  led  to  no  im- 
portant results.  And  cro  wo  re- 
sume the  history  of  the  military 
operations  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
Messolunghi,  it  is  material  to  under, 
stand  the  state  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment, and  the  measures  taken 
to  heal  those  continually  recurring 
disscntions  which  crippled  every 
exertion  of  the  insurgents. 

At  the  time  Messolunghi  was  de- 
stroyed, the  national  assemblv  of 


the  Greeks  was  sitting  at 
rus.     So  untoward  an  event  wi 
well  calculated  to  fill  any  govei 
ment  with  dismay ;  much  more  th*^ 
feeble  bod},  which  presided  oi 
the  broken  fortunes  of 
Reduced  by  the  chances  of 
and  the  faults  or  follies  of  thencs 
selves  and  their  predecessors,  to 
state  of  melancholy  imbecility  as 
government,  they  still  endeavoui 
to  maintain  among  their  coiml 
men  that  unquenchable  flame 
liberty  which   warmed  their  owq 
breasts.     Their  proclamation,  ia» 
sued  on  occasion  of  the  Jate  suc- 
cesses of  Ibrahim,  was  touchiiy 
and  solemn.    "  When  we  descend- 
ed into  this  great  arena,"   tlief 
said,  *'  we  proclaimed  in  the  face 
of  God  and  man,  our  dcterminatioii 
to  die  with  the  cross  before  os,  ui 
our  weapons  in  our  hands,  rstber 
than  live  as  slaves  without  a  reli- 
gion, without  a  countiy,  a  scorn 
and  an  opprobrium  to  neighbouring 
nations.   Although  God  in  his  wis- 
dom has  subjected   us  to    bitter 
trials,  he  has  never  forsaken  itf 
during  our  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gle ;  and  testifying  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  our  deep  gratitude  to- 
wards an  omnipotent  ProvideDce, 
we  again  proclaim  in  the  name  of 
the  Greek  nation,   its  unanimous 
resolution  to  live  and  die  amid  tbe 
chances  of  war,  rather  than  ceise 
to  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of 
Greece.    For  that  object  we  have 
long  beheld,  and  still  behold,  trv^ 
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Jid  unyielding,  our  cities 
■ices  deluged  with  blood, 
Ifl  made  a  wilderness,  tlioii- 
r  our  fellow  citizens  drag> 
laughter,  to  slavery,  to  poi- 
one  than  either.  The  re- 
ilives  of  the  Greek  nation 
:  it  their  duty  to  proclaim 
lings  openly  to  those  who 
Bhed  to  the  name  ot^  Christ, 
MB  hearts  beat  responsive 
generous  sentiments  and 
gasble  resolutions  of  the 
people.  They  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  munarchs  of 
who  exercise  dominion  un- 
iili  convinced  of  the  equity 
ice  of  their  contest,  will,  in 
ailing  hour,  cast  an  eye  of 
B  unfortunate  nation,whose 
p  arise  from  their  profess- 
i  maintaining  the  same 
itb  the  rest  of  Christen. 

this,  the  national  assembly 
dyhaving  vested  all  the  pow- 
Hfemment  provisionally  in 
itive  commission  of  eleven 
and  a  committee  consisting 
MB  of  its  own  members, 
ramment  exerted  itself  to 
novisions  for  the  few  regu- 
pt  in  the  tbrtresses  and 
re;  and  to  allay  the  jea- 
jk)  disseutions  which  never 
0  appear  among  the  chiefs. 
lile  discussions  arose  re- 
the  kind  of  government, 
le  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
liiedy  and  the  individuals 


who  should  compose  it.  At  tiic 
time  the  provisional  government 
was  appointed,  it  whs  expected  that 
its  functions  would  expire  in  Au- 
gust, when  the  national  assembly 
should  be  reassembled.  Elections 
were  accordingly  made  for  a  con* 
gress,  expected  to  be  convened  at 
Poros,  with  as  much  regularity  as 
existing  circumstances  would  al- 
low. But  unfortunately  the  ad- 
verse parties  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture ;  Condunottis,Colocotroni,and 
their  friends,  meeting  at  Castri, 
whilst  the  provisional  government 
and  another  body  of  the  delegates 
assembled  at  iEgina.  Colocotroni 
and  his  party  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  executive  authority,  alle- 
ging that  their  powers  expired  at 
the  time  contemplated  in  the  reso- 
lution ;  whilst  the  members  of  the 
government,  on  the  other  hand, 
claimed  to  continue  in  office  until 
their  successors  should  be  regular- 
ly appointed.  A  majority  of  the 
primates  and  chiefs  repaired  to 
JSgina,  where  the  provisional  go- 
vernment was ;  but  still  not  in  suf- 
iicient  numbers  to  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. Thus,  amid  all  the  sad  re- 
verses  which  desolated  Greece,  the 
sickening  spectacle  was  exhibited, 
of  insane  civil  disscntion,  and  of 
two  bodies,  each  assuming  to  be  the 
rightful  government  of  the  country, 
yet  neither  possessing  a  strictly  le- 
gal authority.  Their  union  wur 
not  eifected  until  the  8th  of  April. 
It  took  place  at  Oamala,  owing  in 
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no  sliglit  degree,  to  the  intcrces- 
sious  of  lord  Cochrane,  of  whose 
arrival  in  Greece,  we  shall  pre- 
sently give  an  account;  and  the 
government  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  Poros,  as  a  neutral  point, 
unobjectionable  to  both  parties. 
George  Sissinis,  as  president  of 
the  assembly,  addressed  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Philhellenic  com- 
mittees of  Europe,  dated  March 
15th,  1827,  warmly  thanking  them 
for  the  zeal  they  had  displayed  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  and  entreat- 
ing them  not  to  abate  their  gene- 
reus  and  sympathetic  exertions. 
Notwithstanding  their  disputes, 
they  agreed  upon  a  constitutional 
charter  for  Greece ;  and  in  organi- 
zing the  government,  they  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  prudence  and 
discretion  which  was  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  their  initiatory 
proceedings. 

They  vested  the  executive  au- 
thority  in  a  president,  to  be  chosen 
for  seven  years,  and  selected  for 
this  perilous  office  count  John  Capo 
d'Istria,  making  the  choice,  how- 
ever, conditional  upon  the  appro- 
bation of  England.  Until  it  could 
be  ascertained  whether  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  approve  the 
selection,  and  whether  Capo  d'ls- 
tria  would  accept  a  charge  so  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  a  committee  of 
administration  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  and  a  se- 
cretary, all  of  them  new  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  respectively  so  se. 


lected  as  to  represent  the  three 
great  interests  of  Greece  :  namely. 
George  Mavromichalis,  of  Maina, 
son  of  Petro  Bey,  for  the  Pelopon- 
nessus  ;  John  Milaitis,  of  Ipsara, 
for  the  islands ;  and  Jannuli  Nakos, 
of  Livadia,  for  Roumelia.  The 
secretary  was  Glarakis,  a  Sciot, 
educated  at  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  who  had  filled  the  same 
office  under  the  preceding  govern- 
ment. On  the  28th  of  June  this 
commission  of  govenuiieiit  left 
Poros  and  removed  to  NapoU  di 
Romania,  from  which  its  subse- 
quent acts  are  dated. 

The  selection  of  count  Capo 
dlstria  to  preside  over  the  Greek 
nation,  is  universally  considered  an 
event  of  so  much  importance,  that 
some  account  of  his  character  and 
history  properly  falls  within  our 
plan.  He  was  born  at  Corfu,  in 
the  year  177G,  of  a  family  ranked 
among  the  first  class  of  citizens  in 
the  Ionian  isles,  and  after  an  ac- 
complished education  at  the  Italian 
universities,  entered  into  public 
life  in  his  native  country  in  1800, 
and  was  employed  in  various  dis- 
tinguished offices.  In  1807,  the 
island  of  St.  Maura  being  threaten- 
ed by  Ali  Pacha,  the  Ionian  go- 
vernment invested  him  with  the 
powers  of  commissioner  extraordi- 
nary upon  tlic  frontiers,  and  place^^ 
under  his  orders  the  military  force? 
of  the  ticven  islands,  in  this  cam- 
paign his  personal  relations  wicb 
the  Greek  patriots  commenced,  and 
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TaTOurably  known  to 
Sozzaris,  Karairtkaki, 
»6  of  note.  In  1808 
1  to  repair  to  St.  Pc- 
be  employed  in  (he 
meat ;  and  from  that 
I  year  1822,  he  con- 
Russian  service,  per- 
ighest  and  most  con. 
8  around  the  emperor 
He  discharged  the 
:luef  of  the  diploma- 
t  attached  to  the  army 
,  1815,  and,  of  course, 
pal  part  in  all  the  ne- 
that  momentous  pe- 
reorganization  of  the 
ederacy  in  1813,  at 
of  Vienna,  during  the 

Paris  in  1815,  and 
apelle,  count  Capo 
tented  the  interests  of 
nt  of  the  great  allied 
»iii  1816  to  1822,  he 
e  of  Russian  sccrcta- 
foreign  affairs.  From 
:ch  of  his  history,  our 
udge,  not  only  of  the 

he  enjoyed  for  ac- 
sive  experience  as  a 
I  of  the  high  capacity 
bim  through  so  many 
0118,  to  the  notice  of 
representatives  of 
d  they  chosen  him  for 
a  earlier  period  of  the 

talents,  experience, 
leoce,  and  weight  of 
gfat  have   united  the 
he  nation,  and  accele* 


rated  their  deliverance  from  tho 
Turkish  yoke. 

For  a  few  years  past,  count  Capo 
d'Istria  has  been  residing  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  honourable  retirement. 
He  was  on  his  way  through  Paris 
to  Russia,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  high  honour  done  him 
by  his  countrymen.  In  St.  Peters 
burgh  he  received  from  Nicholas  a 
discharge  from  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, couched  in  terms  which  clear- 
ly  testify  the  high  respect  he  had 
acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  functions  in  Russia.  Of 
course  England  approved  of  the 
appointment.  Capo  d'Istria's  an- 
swer  to  the  official  notification  of 
his  election,  is  dated  at  London,  in 
August,  1827.  In  giving  the  pro- 
visional government  assurances  of 
liis  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Greece,  he  communicated  infor- 
mation of  the  steps  he  had  hitherto 
taken  to  promote  that  cause.  On 
hearing  of  the  embarrassed  condi. 
tion  of  the  government,  which  had 
induced  them  to  contract  a  loan  in 
the  Ionian  islands,  he  immediately 
contributed  his  private  fortune,  and 
called  on  the  Greeks  who  possessed 
wealth  in  foreign  lands,  to  succour 
their  bleeding  country.  These 
measures  produced  such  temporary 
resources  as  to  supply  the  imme- 
diate pressing  wants  of  the  provi- 
sional government.  But  he  was 
more  earnestly,  and  as  the  result 
shows,  more  effectually  engaged, 
in  persuading  the  great  European 
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powers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further 
effusion  of  christian  blood  in  un- 
happy Greece,  as  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  sequel.  At  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburgh,  London, 
and  Paris,  in  succession,  he  is  sup- 
posed, with  good  reason,  to  have 
applied  all  the  force  of  his  charac 
ter  and  talents  to  the  great  task  of 
reconciling  them  to  a  departure 
from  the  strictness  of  rigid  neu- 
trality in  respect  to  Turkey.  He 
finally  led  Marseilles  for  Greece 
early  in  September,  to  assume  the 
personal  direction  of  affairs,  not 
long  before  the  great  detiouement 
of  the  destnictive  battle  of  Nava- 
rino  introduced  new  parties  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  and  opened  a 
new  series  of  political  combina- 
tions. 

But,  ere  the  happening  of  this 
mighty  catastrophe,  the  spirit  of 
the  patriots  had  been  severely 
tried.  Their  military  and  naval 
operations  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion,  next  to  the  organization  of 
the  government.  No  small  share 
of  the  real  administration  of  the 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
English  ofiicers,  Sir  Richard 
Church,  and  lord  Cochrane,  from 
whose  accession  to  the  cause  of 
Greece,  much  more  was  antici- 
pated than  they  ever  proved  able 
to  accomplish.  Sir  Richard  Church 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  able, 
as  well  as  experienced  officer, 
and  although  the  resolution  pro- 
posed iu  the  national  assembly  for 


appointing  him  to   the    supremtt 
command  of  the  Greek  army, 
countered  some  objectiooa,  yet 
conviction  of  the  neceastly  of  mi 
a  measure,  seems  to   have 
come  the  opposition.     The  friea^l 
of  Greece  afiirmed,   that  if 
man  could  improve  the  land 
vice  of  Greece,  Sir   Richard 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  airein|^^ 
Uut  the  obstacles  which  be  had  "C^ 
contend  with  were  neither  few  noir 
slight.    The  want  of  all  reaoareae 
for  carrying  on  war,  the  rapaeifff 
and  bickerings  of  the  chiefr,  th» 
impoverished  state  of  the  coaotiji 
the  distress  prevailing  amoogtbe 
soldiery,   heightened   by   the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  like  regularity 
or  military  system  in  the  organin* 
tion  of  the  army,  and  the  immeniB 
preparations  continually  made  by 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  preseoU 
ed  a  combination   of  diflfeaHitf) 
which  might  have  sabdued  all  or- 
dinary   resolution.      But  geneni 
Church  entered  upon  the  aidnoiu 
duties  of  his  appointment,  imder 
the  inducements  derived  firam  kMig 
cherished  interest  in  the  canse  of 
Greek  independence. 

Upon  the  return  of  loid  Coch- 
rane from  his  adventurous  andioc. 
ccssful  career  in  South  America, 
he  expressed  a  willingneaa  to  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  Greece,  if 
adequate  resources  could  be|riiced 
at  his  command.  In  conaeqaeace 
of  this,  a  loan  of  2,000,0001.  Her- 
ling  was  contracted  in  JUwdoo  kr 
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Bk  deputies,  Messrs.  Or- 
el Luriottis,  the  maio  ob- 
which  origiually  was,  to 
naval  araiament  of  ude- 
SDgth,  to  act  wirh  efticien- 
t  the  large  force  of  the 
the  Mediicrroiiean.  Two 
frigates  were  to  be  buih 
fnited  States,  and  five 
Mela  in  England,  which 

0  have  been  ready  for  ac- 
Ba  IQ  the  autumn  of  the 
Si.  Lord  Cochrane  was 
to  iet  sail  in  November, 

1  apent  month  af\er  month 
pectation,  lingering  about 
a  of  Italy  and  France  ; 
i  not  until  the  vcr>-  end  of 
:  ODe  steam-boat  and  one 
rived  in  the  Mediterra- 
rompliance  with  the  con- 
lad  the  whole  armament 
pped  in  season,  it  might, 
ardly  to  be  doubted  that 
under  the  conduct  of  a 
d  enterprising  ofiicer  like 
rane,  have  prevented  the 
BMlunghi. 

eiies  of  shameful  frauds 
errors  in  management, 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan, 
eece  obtained  little  bene- 
bat  might,  if  rightly  used, 
id  her  salvation. 
standing  the  disappoint- 
ord  Cochrane  at  these 
circumstances,  he  pro. 
BreecOy  and  fortunately, 
t  fruits  of  his  presence, 
onion  of  the  two  Greek 


assemblies,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  eventual  organization 
of  the  government.     His  resources 
in  money  consisted  of  a  small  sum 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  French 
and  Swiss   PhUlidlencs.     He  de- 
clared   to  the  national    assembly 
at  yEgina,  that  he  was  come  to  de- 
vote his  talents  and  his  blood  to  the 
service    of  Greece,    provided   he 
could  be   appointed  to   the   chief 
command  of  the  fleet,   which   au- 
thority he  considered  essential  to 
his  being  of  any  utility  in  the  war. 
The   Hydriots  did   not  seem  incli- 
ned,  at  first,  to  surrender  the  su- 
premacy, which,  by  one  means  and 
another,  they  had  generally  exer- 
cised in   the  marine  operations  of 
the    Greeks.      But,   findmg    lord 
Cochrane  fixed  on  this  point,  they 
at  length  consented,  and  he  was 
appointed  high  admiral  of  the  na- 
val,  as   Sir  Richard  Church   was 
comm«uidor.in-chief  of   the   land, 
forces.     At  iEgina,  he  received  a 
deputation  from  the  Hydriots,  pre- 
senting to  bim  the  good  wishes  of 
the     island,    and    signifying    the 
anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  to  sec 
their  navv  re-or<;nnized  under  his 
direction.     Lord  Cochrane  lost  no 
time  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
co-operate  with   the  land    forces, 
under  Sir  Richard  Church,  these 
two  ofiicers  exhibiting  a  salutar}' 
example  of  perfect  concert    and 
harmony  in  their  measures  for  an- 
noying the  enemy.     His  proclamn  - 

tion  to  the  Greeks,  upon  commen- 
50 
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('iii£;  fi{»crali«ii(y,  is  datf'd  on  ho.'iril  tempt  to  r^rapple  a  large  irigatewilb 

llx!    rri<>:i(c     Ihll.ts,    A|Mil     Mtli,  liishnilot.     Topal Pacha contiuned 

lh*J7,  li:i\in;x  ^  Mpi.-ulioii   coiiipn.  to  tliroat«'n  Samos  several  mootltf, 

scd  of  flic  fVi^atu   Hellas  as  Ma;;,  during  wliicli  MiatiHs  and  liisbrtve 

ship,  tin;  sirain  ship  Kutcria,  a  hh^  cuinpaniuiis  endeavoured,  incflec- 

and  srliofi.'iiT  linnulit  iiv  hiniself,  tuullv,  to  lire  the  Turkish  fled  ia 

and  tour  \r.<scls  rlifisi'u  iVoni  llie  the  harbour  of  Mvtilene.     Fio(liD|[ 

Hvdriot    \U  c\y — all   jircparcd    for  it  impracticable  to  eiTcct  anything, 

an  expedition.  the  'J'urks  withdrew  into  the  Dar* 

'J'liesc     pincerdings,     although  danellos  in  November,  and  laid  up 

some  ufthoni  arc  in  anticipation  of  their  vessels  lor  the  nintcr,  Icavinir 

the    course  «»f  our  narration,    we  Samos  free  from  any  further  n|«- 

have  thrown  together  for  the  better  prehensions   of    attack  unlil  lh«^ 

understanding  of  the  whole  matter.  S])riu^. 

Returning  now  to  the  seat  of  the  As  for  the  Morea,  it  reniaiuedin 
war,  in  the  summer  of  1H2G,  we  the  same  slate  as  in  the  early  {»art 
fmd  that  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  of  the  year.  Ibrahim  beitig  una- 
were  directed  to  three  objects,  blc  to  undertake  any  thing  of  mafi* 
namely,  first,  to  sidxlue  Samos,  one  nitude  until  considerable  reinforce- 
of  the  largest  and  richest  islands  ments  should  arrive  from  Eg\l»t, 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  in  men,  money,  provisions,  whI 
Greeks;  secondly,  the  reduction  nnniitions  of  war,  occupied  hinuKlf. 
of  Athens :  and  lastly,  the  prosecu.  so  far  as  he  did  any  thing,  in  lrifliD«; 
tion  of  the  advantages  they  had  al.  skirmishes  with  the  armed  Greeks 
ready  gained  in  the  Morea.  The  around  him,  and  in  petty  excur- 
expedition  against  Samos  was  com-  sions,  for  the  purpose  of  wasting 
manded  by  Topal  Pacha,  who,  hav-  and  robbing  the  countiy.  Id  Act. 
ing  taken  on  hoard  troops  in  Asia  both  parlies  seemed  to  be  wean- 
Minor,  sailed  for  the  island,  to  re-  ing  themselves  out  to  little  advan- 
enact,  if  possible,  the  tnigedies  of  tage.  From  his  head  quarters  at 
Scio  and  Ijisara.  The  first  division  Tripolizza,  Ibrahim  sent  out  cxpe- 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  loft  the  Darda-  ditions  into  various  quarters,  in 
nelles  late  in  July,  intending  to  which,  although  the  Greeks  were 
make  a  descent  ;  but  Saktouri,  unable  to  oppose  any  organized 
having  already  arri\ed  with  thirty-  resistance,  yet,  by  laying  amboi- 
fivi:  vcsjscIn  fur  the  protection  of  cades,  cutting  off  stragglers,  and 
the  iSamians,  after  »  slight  encoun-  harrassing  their  enemy  in  variotf 
ter,  the  Turks  retired  to  Mytilene.  ways,  thev  inflicted  as  much  iiuii- 
In  this  engagement,  Cunaris  was  ry  as  they  suflTercd.  OccasionalWi 
wounded,    in   an   unsuccessful  at-  the  Egyptians  were  defeated  with 
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8 ;  as  otice  in  September, 
in  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
of  Muino,  ill  which  the 
r  Mavromichahij  displayed 
customed  bravery.  At 
I  Niketas,  surnaincd  from 
ess  Turcophagos,  or  Turk 
Jid  other  chiefs  ot*  uote, 

around  the  IiIgyptianH, 
ff  their  tbrccs  bv  a  kind  ot' 
rarfure. 

Jbanians,  under  Ked.schid 
'ho  asitisted  in  tlie  siege 
blimghi,  after  the  full  of 
rOy  experienced  so  many 
eats    in     Ruumelia,    that 

not  arrive  in  Attica  until 
u  On  that  day,  a  body  of 
cavalry,  from  Ncgropont, 
wn  us  far  as  (he  plain  of 
and  the  niorninir  after- 
10  pacha  pitched  his  tents 
d  place.  In  anticipation 
ppearance,  measures  had 
Ml  to  stand  a  »iege.  The 
I  had  been  provisioned  for 
ly  and  could  be  held  by  a 
f  men  ;  but  the  town  re- 
considerable  force  for  its 
By  and  was  not  so  com- 
iefensible.  Nevertheless, 
Goura,  who  commanded 
ion,  resolved  to  make  an 
to  defend  the  town,  but 
d  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
lolis.  The  females  were 
ifety  to  Salamis,  their  old 

refuge   against    ancient 
Asiatic  barbarians  ;  and 

were  taken    to    collect 


reinforcements  gf  all  kmds  with- 
out delay.     Karai^kaki  was  imme- 
diately despatched  trom  Napoli  di 
Romania,  with  a  body  of  Romne- 
Hots,  to  carry  succour  to  the  be- 
sieged.    The  plan  finally  adopted 
lor   tho   relief  of    the   town   was, 
that     Fubvier,    with    the    regular 
trjops,  should  throw  himself  into 
the    Piraeus  ;     and   that,    us    the 
Greeks  could  not  cope  with    the 
Turks  in  the  level  country  abi^t 
Athens,  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  cut  ofl'the  provisions  of  the  lat- 
ter, which   came  altogether  from 
Negropont,  or  by  the  way  of  Zei- 
touni.      According,   therefore,   to 
(ho   arrangements    made,  Karais- 
kaki    marched    in    the   direction 
of  tho  latter  place,  to  occupy  the 
passes   of    Livadin,     and     excite 
the  people  to  take  up  arms,  while 
Coletti  prepared  tor  the  invasion 
of  Negropont. 

Colleti's  expedition  to  Eubcca 
unfortunately  failed  altogether.  He 
landed,  hoping  to  (iml  the  Turks 
o(f  their  guard  ;  but  he  found  them 
expecting  the  attack,  and  well  pre- 
pared to  repel  it,  s<o  that  he  was  de- 
feated, and  com|)elletl  to  retire  to 
his  ships,  and  rcliiH|iiish  his  object. 
Karaiskaki  was  more  successful. 
Having  posted  himself  in  a  conve- 
nient position,  to  cut  olF  the  ene- 
my^s  supplies,  ho  encountered,  a 
body  of  150()  men,  who  had  been 
sent  from  the  Turkish  camp  before 
Athens,  and  had  advanced  nearly 
to  Salona,  and  attacking  ihcm  in  a 
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defile,  obtaiued  a  complete  victory. 
This  battle  took  place  December 
1st.  The  Turks,  commanded  by 
Musta  Bey,  were  disposed  to  retire 
before  the  action.  But  many  of 
Karaiskaki's  troops  consisted  of 
the  desperate  and  homeless  sol- 
diers of  Messolunghi,  who  impetu- 
ously demanded  battle,  and  iiveng- 
od  their  wronj^s  by  the  sacrifice  of 
more  than  half  the  barbarian  force. 
A  rich  booty,  in  arms  and  baggage, 
was  the  innnediate  result  of  this 
brilliant  success ;  and  in  conse- 
quencf*  of  it,  the  Turks  were  obli- 
ged to  abandon  their  position  at  Do- 
brena.  Meanwhile,  Athens  conti- 
nued to  be  closely  invested,  and  en- 
gagements  occasionally  occurred 
between  the  garrison  and  the  be- 
siegers, in  one  of  which  general 
Goura  was  shot  through  tlie  brain 
by  a  rille  ball,  and  instantly  killed. 
But  these  little  engagements  ena- 
bled  a  select  body  of  Greeks  to 
make  their  entrance  into  the  Acro- 
polis, and  greatly  to  strengthen  the 
garrison ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Livadia^as  far  as  Volo  and  Salona, 
began  to  take  up  arms,  under  (he 
direction  of  the  various  capitani. 
But  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence  occurred  for  some  time. 
Indeed,  the  impoverished  state  of 
the  country,  added  to  the  nature  of 
the  season,  forced  the  seraskier 
virtually  to  raise,  or  at  least,  to  re- 
lax the  siege,  and  fall  back  on  Sa- 
lona to  obtain  provisions,  of  which 
h«5  wa<>  destidito  at  Athon<. 


Thus  have  we  related  the  idcu. 
dents  of  the  war  by  land,  previoa  ^ 
to  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
the    spring    of   1827,   under 
Richard  Church,  assisted  by  loi 
Cochrane ;  and  a  few  words 
suffute  to  bring  dowQ  the  history 
tlie  Greek  navy  to  the  same  peril 
When  the  Turkish  fleet  retum^to 
within  the  Dardanelles  to  wint^  3 
the    three    squadrons    of  Hydr^i 
Spezzia,  and  Ipsara,  also  repairs  < 
to  their  respective  harbours.    Tka« 
Elydriot  sailors  had,  as  usual,  be^n 
paid  for  tlie  season  upon  their  en. 
tering  the  service;  but  retumii^ 
home  destitute  of  money,  they  were 
clamorous  for  means  to  (it  out  a  pi* 
ratical  expedition ;  and  when  dis- 
a])pointed  in  this  by  the  secret  re* 
raoval  of  the  ships  to  Poros,  they 
levied  a  forced  contribution  up^u 
the  primates ;  and  in  the  commo- 
tion Miaulis  lefl  the  island.    Oc- 
casion soon  occurred  for  his  ler- 
vices  elsewhere,  by  reason  of  the 
arrival  at  Napoli  di  Romania  of  the 
frigate  Hellas,  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  seamen  who 
navigated   the  ship,  were  discon- 
tented; and  apprehensions  also  were 
entertained,  lest  the  Spozziotashoold 
take  forcible  possession  of  her  for 
their  own  admiral.      On  account 
of  these  circumstances^  the  provi- 
sional government  despatched  Ui* 
aulis  over  land  to  take  posseMOD 
of  the  ship,   and  conduct  her  to 
uEgina,    which    was    accordiDgly 
done  :  and  there  she  remained,  on- 
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raoe  commenced  ope- 
B  spring.  Miaulis,  it 
ibaerved,  was  at  this 
of  exile  from  Hydra, 
I  many  other  Hydriots, 
n  greatly  distinguished 
'hole  war,  who  now  re- 
ot«  lliis  event  is  at- 
18  intrigues  of  Condu- 
I  disappointed  at  being 
om  the  new  govern- 
1  to  H)  dra  in  disgust. 

the  state  of  things  at 
;  of  the  campaign  in 
ve  the  month  of  Mav, 
lad  assembled  in  Atti. 
rce,  represented  as  the 
418  army  they  hud  ever 
ft  the  lield  ;  and  with 
indeavour  was  to  raise 
the  Acropolis.  It  con- 
icari  of  Olympus,  led 
ind  Caratasso  ;  corps 
ians,  Thrucians,  and 
;  a  body  of  Mainotcs, 
michalis  ;  and  other 
inting,  inclusive  of  the 
criptions  of  force,  to 
y  at  a  moderate  esti- 
t  the  Uoumeli-Valessi, 
lehemed  Pacha  had 
lad  a  powerful  army  of 
nted  troops,  and  with 
abundant  resources  for 

the  siege.       Various 
jf  no   decisive  result, 

before     Sir   Richard 
ired  upon  his  duties  as 

in  chief;  and   which 
t  omit  to  particularize. 


But  during  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  the  whole  of  May,  great  acti- 
vity was  displayed  on  both  sides, 
with  occasional  advantage  to  the 
Greeks,  but  in  the  main,  to  their 
disadvantage,  until  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  fortress. 

It  was  arranged,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan,  that  all  the  force 
of  the  Greeks,  both  military  and 
naval,  should  be  made  to  bear  upon 
this  point.  Lord  Cochrane  ac- 
cordiugly  sailed  for  the  Piraeus 
about  the  end  of  March,  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  and 
1000  Hydnots.  A  small  success 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  on  the  28th 
of  April, was  marked  by  an  outrage 
committed  on  their  part,  which 
shoHs  how  little  the  ordinary  rules 
of  civilized  warfare  are  regarded 
in  this  contest.  About  300  Turks, 
who  held  the  monastery  of  St.  Spi. 
ridion,  situated  near  the  Piraeus, 
and  converted  into  a  fort,  capitu- 
lated on  condition  of  honourable 
terms  being  granted  them,  which 
were  stipulated  by  the  Greek  com- 
manders. They  marched  out,  and 
had  proceeded  a  short  distance, 
when  the  Greeks  followed  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  snatch  thek 
cloaks  and  arms.  Hereupon  blows 
ensued,  and  about  200  Turks  were 
massacred,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  both  par- 
ties being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
Turkish  battery,which  commanded 
the  spot  where  this  disgracefiil 
scene    occurred.       Sir     Richard 
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Church  expressed    the    strongest 
indignation  at  such  a  violation  of 
the  capitulation  ;  and  insisted  upon 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  ringlead- 
ers ;  and  lord  Cochrane,  who  wit- 
nessed the  whole,  published  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  disclaimed 
all  participation  in  the  infamous  act. 
Aller  several  conferences    be- 
tween the  Greek  chiefs  and  lord 
Cochrane,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
a  general  and  desperate  attempt  to 
surprise  Athens,   and   relieve  tho 
Acropolis.  Pro [)arat ions  were  made 
to  embark  in  the  Pincus  a  body  of 
3£00  men,  who,   unpcrceived  by 
the  Turks,  should  land  at  cape  Co- 
lias^  and  advance  aeros-«  the  plain 
towards  the  south  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  real  attack  was  to  take 
place,     la  the  mean  time,  Karais- 
kaki,  whoso  corps  was  posted  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  was  to  at- 
tack  on  that  side  the  fortiiied  posi- 
tion  of  the  Turks  iu  the  wood  of 
Olives,  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  to  that  point,  and  facili- 
tate  the  advance  of  the  main  co- 
lumn  from  cape  Colias.      If  this 
movement  did  not  raise  the  sie^c, 
it  might  have  the  eOcct  of  supply. 
ing  the  besieged  with  fresii  troops, 
ammunition,   and   provisions,  and 
removing  the  sick,  nged,  and   tc- 
inales  from  the  Acropolis.    An  un- 
itx'pected  event  greatly  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  this  plan.     Gene, 
ral  Karaiskaki}  who  had  acquired 
;;reat  reputation  among  the  Greeks, 
\i*M  onlv  for  !»mvorv  and  skill  in 


war,  but  for  the  rarer  virtu 
disinterestedness  and  patrii 
was  mortally  wounded  on  th 
of  May,  in  a  trilling  skirmi 
outposts  near  the  wood  of  C 
This  unfortunate  incident  8i 
heartened  the  troops  under 
that  they  abandoned  the  thn 
trenchments  nearest  to  the  e 
in  the  wood,  and  lost  all  inclii 
to  make  the  promised  diveraii 
the  contemplated  attack. 

Neverthelesss,    in    the    nig] 

iNlay  5th,  the  troops  intende 

the  attack  embarked  frooithe 

at  the  Plialeruni,  and  at  four  J 

morning  of  the  Glh,  etfected  a 

ing    near   the   church   calle< 

George  of  the  three  Towers. 

troops  advanced  with  alacrity. 

kriJHiuii  with  the  Athenians 

ing  the  van  ;  the  regular  tr 

called    Tacticos,    following, 

John    Not  am,  with  his  band 

Kalergi,  with  the  Cretans.     . 

serve  under   Vas'so  and  Paji 

Notari,  remained    behind    in 

trenchments  ;     and    Sir    Ric 

Church  and   his   staff,    with 

Cochrane  and  a  small  corpS|  i 

pied  a  mined  fort  near  the  b( 

Daylight  overtook  the  Greeki 

as  their  leading  column  had  an 

within  musket  shot  of  the  Phik 

pus,  where  they  were  perceivi 

the  Turks,  who  hastily  muster 

numbers  under  the   protoctio 

tiieir  fortified  heights,  and  sen 

a  body  of  cavalry  to  keep  thi 

sailants  in  rhcrk.     The  plan 
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e  boin^  tliiKs  (liMCoiiccrtrd, 
eeks  liultf-cl,  and  (Midcu\oiir. 
I  all  s}f(*ed  to  liiruw  up  on- 
nent^  to  plant  ilieir  cannon, 
dreading  tlie  attack  of  the 
b    cavalry    upon    an    open 

Rut  the  Turks  loft  tlicm  no 
take  up  a  position.  Pourinjir 
>lunins  of  cavalry  upon  the 
and  impetuously  uttackin<^ 
j^hi  cntrenrhuH-nts  likewise 
body  of  infant ry  which  had 
arrived  in  tin'  hesieirinn 
they  had  alnvaily  made  the 
s  ii-aver,  wlpn  the  rush  of 
r  body  of  frrsh  cavalrv  pro- 
csi8tihl(^:^lr!  fijc  (ip'cks  ih*d 
pletc  disord'  r.  h-a\iti;r  from 
I  SJOOOdcad  lipon  ihi-  lichl  of 

So  crMUplrlr  and  decisive 
i  defeat,  tl-.at  ,*^ir  IJichard 
I  nnd  lord  Cficiirunc  with 
;y  escaped  ;  the  l,i«r<r  l;ciii^ 

In  throw  hiiii^^t  If  into  the 
dsuiin  to  till-  nearest  .^liip. 
if  the  hra\cst  coiumander.s 
the  hattlCf  and  .^(jtno  of  the 
ilued  corps  were  coin[)hi«  ly 
atcd  ;  such  as  the  'J'ar-iicos, 
!taiis,  the  Souliois.  and  the 
Uldof  I^hiiltcjleiic^.  It  (It.cs 
lear  the  hatile  wus  lost  from 
ect  of  courage  in  ilu^  troo)-s; 
llv  from  want  of  concert  in 
Efrent  corps,  and  paitly  from 
;lect  of  some  essi^itial  jiarts 
srigiiial  plazi.  Most  of  the 
being  irregulars,  and  with. 
onets,  were  whollv  defence. 
lini?t  the  furiouH  chari;e  of 


the  Turkish  horse.  Ucsides,  the 
attacking  colniniiN  arrived  too  late, 
and  advanced  in  hroud  duylighf, 
so  that  the  cueiny,  im<tead  of  being 
surprised  in  the  dark,  hud  ample 
time  to  pn^purc  for  absuming  lh« 
olfensive.  Add  to  thiH,  the  failure 
of  Kuruiskaki's  corps  to  make  the 
concerted  attack  on  the  other  side, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  wholf^ 
Turkish  inrce,instead  of  being  divid- 
ed and  distracted  by  two  opposite 
and  simultaneous  attacks,  could  be 
concentrated  upon  u  single  point. 
.Such  were  thecircumst.inces,which 
produced  the  fatal  result  of  the  bnt. 
tie  of  the  Acropolis. 

'J'his  disastrous  dav  seems  to 
have  setil<:d  tRe  quesiiou  us  to  the 
fate  of  Athens,  in  the  opinion  (»f 
lord  Cochrane  ;  for  ho  imimtdiate- 
ly  made  preparations  for  sailini; 
for  PoroH,  to  collect  ships,  and  go 
to  meet  the  'J'urkish  lleet  in  the 
DardanelUs.  (ien<^ral  Church  had 
returneil  to  his  camp  at  the  rhali  - 
rum,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  position.  Ik-lore  lord 
Cochrane  ^et  sail,  he  wrote  to  cap- 
tain Le  HIanc,  of  the  French  fii- 
•;ate  .lunon,  recpiesiing  him  to  in- 
tercede will)  the  sera>kier  Jviouta- 
ki  in  favour  of  the  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis.  Le  Hlanc  comnuinica- 
ted  the  ]dan  to  Sir  Richard,  who 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  'i*he 
proposed  mediation  was  favourably 
received  by  Uedsehid  i*acha  ;  and 
on  the  llth  of  May,  articles  of  ca- 
t>itulation  were   subscribed  in  the 
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Turkish  camp  by  Redschid  Pacha 
and  captain  Le  Blanc,  engaging 
to  grant  the  garrison  leave  to  pro- 
ceed where  they  pleased,  under  an 
escort  to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
to  insure  their  safety ;  Turkish  hos- 
tages  to  be  sent  on  board  the  Ju- 
non  as  pledges  for  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  capitulation.  The 
French  officers  first  communicated 
verbally  with  colonel  Fabvier, 
who  replied,  that  he  did  not  com- 
mand in  the  citadel,  being  there 
only  by  chance.  The  proposed 
capitulation  was  then  sent  into  the 
fortress,  to  which  the  Greek  com- 
manders  the  next  day  sent  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  addressed  to  captain 
Le  Blanc  : 

"  We  thank  vou  for  the  trouble 
which  you  have  taken  on  our  ac- 
count. The  capitulation  proposed 
by  the  seraskier,  and  offered  to  us 
through  you,  speaks  of  subjects  of 
the  Porte  ;  there  are  none  here  ; 
we  are  Greeks,  resolved  to  live 
free  or  die.  If  the  seraskier  de- 
sires our  arms,  he  has  only  to  come 
and  take  them  by  force." 

As  the  terms  ofiered  by  tho  sc- 
raskier  were  considered  very  ad- 
vantageous, this  answer,  expres- 
sing such  absolute  determination 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
filled  general  Church  with  sur- 
prise.  He  made  unwearied  exer- 
tions to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his 
troops,  and  retain  his  position  at 
the  Phalerum  ;  but  all  his  efforts 
proved  fniitless  ;  and  on  the  27th. 


he  was  reduced  to  the  disagree 

necessity  of  evacuating  his  c 

This  movement  was  effected 

out  loss ;    and  the  troops  ur 

the   next  day    at    SalamLs, 

whence  general  Church  procc 

to    ^gina,    having    chosen 

island  for  his  head  quartern.  \ 

he  lost  no  time  in  collecting  ar 

him  those  chiefs,  on  whose  |MI 

ism  and  intelligence  he  couM  i 

rely,  in  order  to  make  new  ef 

for  the  relief  of  Athens..  Bu 

the  4th  of  June,  he  recetTed  i 

mat  ion,  greatly  to  his  astoniflhi 

that  the  garrison  of  the  Acroj 

notwithstanding  the  strong  deti 

nation  they  had  so  lately  sigi 

on  the  subject,  had  nearly  ooi 

ded  negotiations  for  a  aurreiui 

the  citadel.     And  ere  Sir  Rk 

could  interpose,  to  prevent 

seemed  to  him  a  premature  i 

fice  of  the  Acropolis,  it  wasolr 

delivered  up  by  the  garriaon 

the  hands  of  the  seraskier.     ' 

took  place  the  24th  of  May,  O. 

when  the  citadel  had  stood  a  si 

of  eleven  months.     It  appei 

after  the  capitulation,  that  it 

tained   abundance  of    provisi 

and  mi^rht  have  holden  out  ■ 

longer.  The  Greek  chiefs  pob' 

ed  a  statement,  in  which  thejf 

cused  colonel  Fabvier  of  ha 

influenced  a  itortion  of  the  pri 

soldiers   to   effect  the   surm 

contrary  to  the  wishes  and  ofii 

of  their  officers ;  and  much  oc 

attached  to  colonel  Fabvier,  in  • 
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he  charge.  But  other 
dicate  liis  conduct  in 
having  obtained  ho- 
JOB  of  capitulation, 
impossible  eventually 
tadel,  and  bolding  out 
nuat  have  subjected 

0  the  deplorable  nlter- 
ncouditional    surren- 

vards,  incidents  oc- 
Mdiy  bearing  the  cha- 
war,  and  greatly  ag- 
miserics  of  the  uu- 
k  On  the  t^8th  of 
■unission  of  govern- 
L  as  already  mention- 
m  to  Napoli  di  Roma. 
ep  was  considered  as 
itionable  expediency 
because  it  would  tend 
government  in  the 
arrison  of  Napoli,  or 
ftbe  more  designing 
ght  obtain  possession 

1  of  Palamida.  The 
I  this  prediction.  In 
•e  Grivas,  who  com- 
poli,  refused  to  deli- 
rtress  to  Colocotroni, 
D  appointed  to  the 
id  in  the  Poloponnc- 
lard  Church  went  to 
h,  in  consequence  of 
At  Grivas  and  Colet- 
fh  him,  would  no  lon- 
dge  the  authority  of 
at,  and  that  the  city 
d  with  a  serious  con- 
transformed,  bv 


the  vicissitudes  of  war,  into  a  kind 
of  military  hospital.     It  was  filled 
not  only  with  disorderly  soldier>% 
but  with  people  of  all  classes,  who 
had  fled  thither  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge,  and    incalculable    suffering 
would  be  entailed  upon  these  per- 
sons by  the  occurrence  of  blood* 
shed.  NeverthoIess,general  Church 
was  unable  to  effect  any  thing,  and 
returned  to  his  camp  ut  iflgina. 
Grivas  and  his  party  having  posses- 
sion of  Palamida,  and  of  two  bas- 
tions which  overlooked  the  town, 
the  government  retired  to  the  little 
island  of  Rouzzi,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  where  they  con- 
tinned    to     hold    their    meetings. 
Troops  under  Fotomara,  faithful  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  occupied 
the  batteries  of  the  ramparts,  and 
all   the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 
Firing  commenced  at  Palamida  on 
the  11th,  and  was  continued  for  se- 
vcral  days,  being  returned  by  the 
otiicr  party.    The  greatest  conster- 
nation prevailing  among  the  crowd- 
ed   inhabitants,    who    anticipated 
nothing:   loss  than  the  destruction 
and  pillage  of  their  houses ;  multi- 
tudes  rushed  to  the  quays  to  escape 
trom  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  con- 
tending  factions.      More    than   a 
hundred  women  and  children  lost 
their  lives  in  this  horrible  scene  of 
confusion  and  discord.     The  aea 
was  covered  with  boats  filled  with 
the  unhappy  fugitives,  flying  for 
safety  to  the  other  aide  of  the  har- 
bour, and  compelled  to  pav  a  ran- 
r>l 
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40111  to  tilt:  rapiu-.ioii<i  soldiery  on 
uitlicr  hand,  bct'oro  thcv  were  suf- 
t'ercd  to  escape.  Groat  numbers 
ot*  sick  and  wounded  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  open  fields, 
destitute  of  suitable  food  and  clo- 
thing,  the  only  hospital  in  Greece 
being  broken  up  in  the  tumult. 
The  plainol'Argos  became  throng, 
cd  by  miserable  outcasts,  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  of  wretchedness. 
Indignant,  at  length,  at  the  barba- 
rous inhumanity  of  the  soldiers  in 
one  of  the  forts,  the  English  admi- 
ral, Sir  Edward  Codrington,  threat- 
ened to  open  his  batteries  upon 
them,  if  they  did  not  suffer  the  fu- 
gitives  to  pass  unmolested  ;  and 
finally,  under  his  mediation,  the 
chiefs  had  an  interview,  and  a  sus- 
])cnsion  of  hosfilitios  was  effected. 
])ut  it  was  not  until  the  IGth  of 
August,  that  Theodore  Grivas  sub. 
mitted  himself  to  the  directions  of 
the  commandcr.in.chief,  and  the 
<:ommittee  of  government. 

While  the  misguided  (Greeks 
were  wasting  their  strength,  and 
disgracing  their  country,  by  faction 
and  civil  war,  and  tlius  aggravating 
the  distress  of  the  miserable  rem- 
nant  of  inhabitants  whom  the  Turks 
had  spared,  at  sea  their  fleet  did  not 
accomplish  any  important  enter- 
prise, to  atone  for  their  disasters  by 
laud.  After  the  battle  of  the  Aero. 
]>olis,  lord  Cochrane  sailed  for  Pa- 
iras  wKh  the  frigate  and  steam 
vessel  ;  and  when  off  Cape  Papa, 
within  «'i«rhtofZantc,had  Enaction 


with  two  Turkish  corvette 
both  escaped,  and  sab 
reached  Alexandria  in  saC 
this  failure,  lord  Cochni 
bled  a  fleet  of  about  tweii 
vessels,  intending  to  atti 
destruction  of  the  vicen 
then  fitting  out  in  the  poll 
andria.  Lord  Cochrane 
off  Alexandria,  June  l^ 
hoisted  Austrian  colouny , 
deceive  the  Egyptians  ;  I 
the  attempt  of  this  kind,  i 
year  before  by  Miaulis,  tb 
had  constantly  kept  a  vesi 
cruising  outside  the  haibc 
lookout.  This  cruiser  iou 
recognised  the  Greek  ▼« 
giving  the  alarm  by  firing 
attem|>ted  to  gain  the  pod 
ing  in  this,  she  was  run  as 
there  burnt  by  the  Greek  J 
By  this  time  the  alarm 
had  become  general,  an^ 
fleet  of  twenty.four  vaa 
fitted  out  with  all  speed, 
med  All  himself  superiolei 
preparations,  and  urging 
by  his  presence  and  e 
Lord  Cochrane,  it  scemi 
think  fit  to  hazard  a  mec 
making  all  sail,  was  chas 
as  Rhodes  by  the  Egypt! 
then  abandoned  the  pun 
returned  to  Alexandria.  ] 
ened  by  these  repeated 
tunes,  tiie  Greeks  were 
tionally  elated  by  the  victi 
ed  by  lord  Cochrane,  d 
August.     He  was  laying  i 
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a  watcb,  when  he  learnt  that 
iriush  frigate  and  schooner 
aCeering  for  Patras.  Pursuing 
with  the  Hellas  and  an  amied 
lie  compelled  them  to  surren- 
[ler  a  brief  engagement,  and 
id  them  back  in  triumph  ;  and 
rreeks  indulged  in  the  most 
ragont  rejoicings  on  occasion 
18,  the  lirst  decided  victory 
d  by  him  since  he  had 
ed  their  service.  Upwards 
month  afterwards,  an  advan- 
WW  also  gained  by  the  steam 
d  under  the  command  of 
in  Hastings,  who,  assisted  by 
eek  armed  brig,  attacked  and 
oyed  six  Turkish  vessels  in 
iilf  of  Lepanto.  These  two 
icea  of  success  were  grate* 
t  ia  true  ;-  but  the  overpower- 
iiperiority  of  the  Turkish  na- 
Ebrce,    precluded   the    possi- 

of  lord  Cochrane's  effecting 
thing  of  magnitude  with  his 
er  resources. 

is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
try  or  people  in  a  more  deplo- 
I  condition  than  was  now  the 
e  of  Greece.  Besides  the 
»-Corinthu;<i,  the  Greeks  held 
Incea  on  the  continent  but  Na- 
li  Romania  and  Napoli  di  Mal- 
I,  which  were  considered  im- 
aable,  and  into  which  provi- 

could  at  all  times  be  easily 
luced.  Afler  seven  years  of 
ige  and  suffering,  such  as  the 
I  haa  aeldom  witnessed,  their 
taaiona  were  reduced  to  these 


three  fortresses ;  the  ^\  iiulu  of  con- 
tinental Greece,  excepting  the  dis- 
trict of  Maina,  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians. 
The  most  numerous  army  which 
the  Greeks  had   ever  assembled, 
had  been  defeated  and  dispersed 
before  the  walls  of  Athens  by  Red- 
schid  Pacha,  who  atler  taking  the 
Acropolis,  was  proceeding  to  orga- 
nize his  forces  to  reduce  in  like 
manner    the    citadel   of  Corintii. 
Within   his  Pachalick  of  Roumc- 
lia,    the  towns   from  the   isthmus 
of  Connth  to  Prevesa  had  sent  in 
articles  of  submission,  signed  by 
the  privates,  capitani,  and  elders, 
and  received    the  pardon   of  the 
Porte   through  the    hands   of  the 
Greek  patriarch.     Ibrahim  Pacha 
was  only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
Egypt,  to  sweep  across  the  Morea 
with  his   disciplined   Arabs,    and 
again  co-operate  with  the  victorious 
army  of  Roumeli    Vulcssi.     The 
Greeks  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
the  enemy ;  neither  money,  ammu- 
nition,  nor  provisions,  with  which 
to  assemble  or  keep  togctlier  an 
effective  force.   When  hostile  ope. 
rations  should  bo  resumed  in  that  di- 
rection, the  more  warlike  inhabitants 
might  retreat  to  their  native  fast- 
nesaea,  and    maintain  a  partisan 
warfare ;  but  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation would   have  to  imitate  the 
example  of   their  countrymen  in 
other  quarters,  by  flying  to    the 
islands,  and  resorting  to  the  dcspc- 
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rate  expcdienl  of  piracy  for  subsist- 
ence, leaving  the  Peloponnesus  a 
desert. 

Ibrahim,  indeed,  ahhough  lie  did 
not   undertake   any  enterprise   of 
magnitude  between  the  fall  ofMes- 
solun^hi  and  the  battle  of  Navari- 
no,  yet  by  marching  and  counter, 
marching  in  all  directions,  he  kept 
lip  a  communication  between  the 
various  fortresses  in  his  possession. 
The  Greek  districts  of  Gastouni, 
Patras,  and  Vostizza,  as  far  inland 
as  Catavrita,  had  returned  to  their 
former  nllcgiancc,  to  avoid  extcr- 
miuation  ;  and  several  of  the  capi. 
tani  had  submitted   and  received 
letters  of  pardon.    Greeks  wearing 
their  arms  resumed  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  wiih  the  Turks  at 
l^tras,  and  the  cuhivation  of  the 
rich  currant  vineyards  of  Vostizza 
was  resumed,  under  the  surveillance 
of  Egyptian  soldiery  quartered  in 
the  district.     But  language  is  ina- 
dequate to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  Greeks  in  tiic  wasted  pro- 
vinces.    Thousands  had  fallen  by 
the  sword,  by  disease,  or  by  fa- 
mine ;     but    thousands    remained 
alive,  to  experience  the  last  degrees 
of  absolute  wretchedness  which  hu- 
man  nature  is  capable  of  support- 
ing.    Houses  pillaged,  dismantled, 
or  destroyed   by   fire ;    vineyards 
and    olive    gardens    wasted,    and 
fields  converted  into  stubble,  were 
he  familiar  objects  that  coutiDually 
met  the  eye.     Of  the  unarmed  po- 
Illation.  tho9<}  whom  the  chances 


of  such  a  warfare  had  spared,  were 
sold  into  slavery,  or  wandered  in 
beggary  and  starvation,  nokitudea 
of  them    living    upon   roeto  and 
snails,  and  having  no  sheker  but 
caves  and  holes  in  the  earth.     In 
these  circumstaneea  it  is  not  flor- 
prising  that  a  famishing  people, 
free  from  the  restraints  of  gov^ii- 
ment,    and    possessing   no    other 
means  of  subsistence,  should  adept 
a  life  of  piracy,  to  escape  sfanra- 
tton.     That  any  bearing  the  name 
of  Greeks  remained  in  existence, 
was  only  to  be  accounted  for  hy  the 
consideration,  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  exterminate  a  whole  nalioD, 
even  with  executioners  so  wiUmg 
and  expert  as  Turks  and  Arabs. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  these 
unhappy  people,  whose  only  crime 
was  their  aspiration  after  the  Mess- 
ings  of  liberty,  and  of  deliverance 
from  the  savagu  rule  of  one  of  the 
worst  despotisms  on  'Oarth.     And 
the  Greeks  appealed  to  the  other 
Christian  powers  for  sympathy  and 
aid,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  that  was 
not  heard  in  vain. 

Nothing  has  been  more -prejudi- 
cial to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  in 
other  Christian  countries,  than  the 
system  of  piracy  pursued  uadsr  her 
flag  in  the  Archipelago  and  Levant. 
The  islands  that  lie  scattered  over 
the  iEgean  sea,  had,  from  the  eir* 
cumstances  already  alluded -to, 
come  the  reAige  of  desperate 
lawless  men,  who  preyed  upon  th9 
commerce  of  every  nation  that  Bavi- 
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ted  the  Mediterranean.   Flotillas 
ifysticB  and  dniilar  vesselSyCalcu- 
for  piratical  cruisin^,s wanned 
OQg  ail  the  narrow  straits  and 
aSy  from  Candia  to  Nogroponr, 
^  hich  respected  no  flag,  and  sought 
for  the   means   of   plunder. 
r^ese  islanders  sometimes  treat- 
ed their  captives  with  cruelty,  and 
caaionally   set   at  dciiancc    tiic 
TDied  ships  of  Americans,  British, 
r-^rcnch,  and  Austrians,  which  cruis- 
~.:^d  in  the  Levant,  for  tiio  protection 
f  their  respective  countrymen.    It 
difficult  to  attack  them  with 
s  uccess,  because  tliey  could   run 
lieir  light  cratl  among  tiic  rocks, 
r  into  shallow  creeks,  iiiacccshi- 
le  to  ships    of  wur ;   and  if  ap- 
or  brought  to,  they  fought 
ith  the  resolution  which  springs 
despair.    Of  course,  it  noccs- 
aurily  happened,  that  the  merchant- 
and  naval  officers,  who  came 
contact  with  them,  should  ac 
^uire  and  entertain  a  bad  idea  of 
^lie  whole  people,  from  such  uufa- 
k^ourable  specimens.      Rut  the  hu- 
naane  and  the  consiiJcrate,  reflected 
what    th«  Greek  government    did 
'ivery  thing  in  its  power  to  repress 
ind  punish  the  frce hooters  ;  that  if 
lany  of  the  Greeks  were  pirates, 
was  because  the  horrors  of  a  war 
aged  for  their  iw  terminal  ion  had 
ipcUed   them  tVoni  their  lHimc.«, 
ripped   them    ol'  their   property. 
dflcattered  them  over  the  islands, 
R  condition  of  miscrv  and  dr. 


spair,  bordering  upon  madness  it- 
self. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  the  losses 
occasioned  to  neutral  commerce 
by  their  depredations,  a  deep  sym- 
pathy in  the  sufferings  of  the 
Greeks  very  generally  prevails, 
and   no  where   more    extensively 

m 

than  in  America,  France,  and 
Groat  Britain,  which,  together  with 
Austria,  have  sustained  the  great* 
est  injury  sit  their  bauds.  Cargoes 
of  provisions,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, collected  by  the  Cireek  com- 
mittccsof  Ncw-Voik,  Piiiladelphia, 
Boston,  and  other  parts  of  the 
l-tiited  b^tatcs,  and  distributed 
under  the  eve  of  Dr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  other  American  Phil- 
hellenesj  have  proved  of  incalcula- 
ble bcnetlt,  inopportunely  relieving 
the  famishing  Greeks.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  I'niled  States  ne- 
cessarily felt  bound,  by  those  prin- 
ciples of  rigid  neutrality  which 
constitute  the  cardinal  points  of 
their  public  policy,  to  abstain  from 
taking  part  in  the  contest  as  a  na- 
tion.  But  the  European  powers, 
who^e  practice,  at  least,  sanctions 
tlit-ir  interference  in  the  aflairs  of 
other  nations  of  Europe,  in  certain 
extreme  cases,  ba\e  iinallv  con- 
curred  in  considering  tlie  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  as  one  of  these  cases, 
and  have  at  length  interposed  bare- 
ly in  season  to  preserve  their 
existence  us  a  people. 

N'otwithstnniliup   the   enormouv 
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expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  the  Greek  war  had  already 
cost  the  sultan,  it  is  undeniable, 
that,  in  July,  1827,  the  Turkish 
empire  was  wrought  up  into  more 
energy  and  spirit  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed at  any  previous  time  during 
the  contest.  New  recruits  and  new 
supplies  were  about  to  be  furnished 
Ibrahim  Pacha  by  his  father.  A 
dreadful  tranquillity  pervaded  Con- 
stantinople — a  tranquillity  produ- 
ced by  a  scries  of  wholesale  exe- 
cutions, unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  modern  times.  The  Janissaries, 
late  the  arbiters  of  the  sultan's 
destiny,  and  at  once  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  empire, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Mahmoud 
devoted  himself  incessantly  to  the 
levy,  equipment,  and  discipline  of 
his  new  troops,  designed  to  com* 
bine  the  subordination  and  orga- 
nized movement  of  European 
armies,  with  the  patience  under 
hardships,  contempt  of  death,  and 
impetuosity  in  battle,  which  charac- 
terize the  Asiatic  Turks.  All 
these  circumstances  portended  a 
consummation  of  affairs  most  fatal 
to  the  Greeks. 

Negotiations,  for  ending  the 
conflict  in  Greece  by  some  ar* 
rangement  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  religion,  of  justice, 
and  of  humanity,  began  in  good 
earnest,  by  an  ofier  of  mediation, 
made  in  the  joint  names  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  This  purpose 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 


principal  objects  of  the   duke  of^ 
Wellington's  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  182t5.     The  precise  tenoir 
of  the  arrangements  then  conclu- 
ded, has  been  recently  made  pub. 
lie.     By  the  protocol  of  conferen- 
ces  held  at  St.  Petersburg,   April 
4th,    1820,  between  the   duke  of 
Wellington   in    behalf   of  Great 
Britain,   and   counts    Lieven  and 
Nesselrode,  in  behalf  of  Russia,  it 
appears  to  have   been  agreed  to 
propose    to   the   Porte,     1.  That 
Greece  should  bo  a  dependency  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  paying  a  fixed 
annual  tribute,  but  being  exclusive- 
ly governed  by  auUiorities  chosen 
by  themselves,  in  the  appointment 
of  which  the  Porte  should  co-ope* 
rate.    2.  That  the  Greeks  should 
enjoy    complete    liberty   of  con- 
science,  and  of  commerce,   and 
should  direct  exclusively  their  own 
domestic  government ;  and,  3rThut 
to  prevent  any  collision  of  privale 
interests,  the  Greeks  should  buy 
the  property  of  the  Turks  situated 
on  the  continent  of  Greece,  or  in 
the  islands.    It  was  further  agreeoT 
that  the  two  powers  would  sepa- 
rately or  in  concert,  profit  by  every 
favourable  occasion  to  employ  their 
influence  with  the  belligerents,  in 
order  to  effect  their  reconciliation 
upon  the  basis  of  these  proposi- 
tions.    The  details  of  the  matter 
were  lefl  to  be  the  subject  of  future 
negotiation ;  but   each    party  dis- 
tinctly engaged  to  seek  in  this  ar- 
rangement no  aggrandisement  ^f 
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lo  exclusive  influence, 
mercial  advantages  for 
tSy  uhicli  should  not  bo 
essible  for  all  other  na- 
Ifaev  also  ao:rccd  to  so- 
incurrence  of  Austria, 
]  France.  »Such  were 
ions  of  the  parties  to 
ible  arraiigenient,which 
3d  to  exvrcise  an  in- 
important    upon    the 

0  of  Greece. 

from  Constantinople, 
ing  the  earlier  part  of 
127,  abound  with  state- 
» representations  made 
sh  divan,  in  compliance 
rovisions  of  the  above 
Ir.  Stratford  Canning, 
Ribeaupierrc,  the  re- 
!•  of  En'zlaud  and  Uus- 
le  language  of  the  Keis 

1  not  such,  at  any  time, 
ize  the  expectation  that 
ould  accept  the  media- 
piro  powers.  It  was  un- 
ut   cmmt    Guilleminot, 

ambassador,  although 
id  not  yet  formally  ac 
)  views  of  Russia  and 
Devcrtheless,  advised 
o  acquiesce  in  them. 
Qsel  was  also  given  by 
D  and  Austrian  minis- 
e  sultan  counted  upon 
miness  of  Austria,  or 
f  of  Russia,  as  any  se- 
list  an  active  interposi- 
allies,  he  was  greatly 
The  baron  d'Ottenfels. 


the  Austrian  internuncio,  present- 
ed a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Reis  Ef. 
fcndi,  strongly  urging  the  Porte  to 
consult  its  own  interest,  and  the 
future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  by 
yielding  to  the  propositions  of  the 
cabinets  of  London  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. But  neither  the  repre- 
sentations of  one,  nor  the  threats 
of  another,  appeared  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  sultan,  who  per- 
sisted  in  regarding  their  proposals 
as  an  obtrusive  and  unjustifiable 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  his  empire. 

To  follow  all  the  negotiations 
relative  to  this  point  chronologi- 
cally and  minutely,  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  which  our  plan 
prescribes  to  us ;  nor  is  it  needful 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject.  For  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  June,  the  Reis  Effendi  presented 
to  the  French,  English,  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  missions, 
a  long  manifesto,  which  cut  short 
all  proceedings  upon  the  footing 
in  which  matters  then  stood.  In 
this  elaborate  slate  paper,  the 
Reis  Effendi  entered  hito  a  full 
exposition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Porte  over  the  insurgent  provin- 
ces of  Greece,  of  the  tolerant  po- 
licy which  he  alleged  had  always 
been  followed  towards  its  inhabit 
tants,  and  of  the  disposition  still 
entertained  to  pardon  their  pre- 
sent  rebellion,  if  atoned  for  by- 
speedy  submission.  He  complain- 
ed of  the  European  governments, 
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Ibr  having  violated  their    neutral 
relations,    in   suffering  their  sub- 
jects    to  countenance   and    assist 
the  rebel  Greeks  ;   and  reproach- 
ed   some    of   them    with    having 
expressly  agreed  not  to  iotcrfere 
between  them  aiid  the  Porte.     Fi- 
nally, he  said  that,  as  revolt  and 
disorder  existed  only   in  a  single 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  territory, 
while   all  the  rest   of    that    vast 
empire  enjoyed   the  most  perfect 
repose,    the    sultan  considered    it 
not  only  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
nations,   but  absolutely  derogato- 
ry to  his  own   dignity,  to   admit 
of  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
power,  to   prevent   his   punishing 
liis   revolted    subjects,  within  his 
own  dominions ;  and  he  declared 
once  for  all,  that  ho  would  never 
listen  to  any  propositions  whatever, 
which   aimed   to    deprive   him  of 
the  least  part  of    his  hereditary 
rights  ovor  the  insurgent  Greeks. 
While   these   proceedings   had 
been  taking  place  at  Constantino- 
ple, a  treaty  was   under  negotia- 
tion   at     London,     which     again 
changed    the    complexion  of   af- 
fairs, and  the  relations  of  the  par- 
tics.     It  is  entitled,  a  treaty   for 
the  settlement   of    Greece,   con- 
cluded July   1st,   between   Great 
Britain,     France,     and     Russia, 
through    their    respective    pleni- 
potentiaries, the  English  secreta- 
ry,  viscount   Dudley,  the    prince 
de  Polignac,   and   the  prince   de 
Lieven.    The  preamble  sets  forth 


thai  the  high  contracting  parties, 
penetrated  with  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  sangumiij 
contest,  which,  by  delivering  up  the 
Greek  provinces  and   the  isles  of 
the  Archipelago  to  ail  the  disorders 
of  anarchy,  produced  daily  fresh 
impediments  to  the  commerce  of 
the  European  states  ;  having  re^ 
ceived,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
a   pressing  request  to    iocerpose 
their  mediation  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ;  and  being  animated  by  the 
desire  of  stopping  the  efiusioQ  oP^ 
blood,  and  arresting  the  evils  of  all 
kinds  which*  might  arise  from  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  o 
things, — hud  resolved  to  unite  tbeii 
eflbrts  to  re-establish  a  peace,  by 
means  of  an  arrangement  whic 
was  called  for  as  much  by  homani 
ty,  as  by  the  interest  and  the 
of  Europe.     The  treaty  itself 
substantially  the  same  as  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  conferences  «l  St.  P^ 
tersburgh,   except   that  the  three 
powers  agreed  to  demand  an  im- 
mediate  armistice  between  the  bel- 
ligorcnis,  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion indispensable   to  the  opening 
of  any  negotiation.  Had  the  treaty 
stopped  here,  things  might  hare 
dragged  along  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  another  year,  as  they  had  dming 
the  last ;  but  to  prevent  this,  an 
additional  and  secret  article  was 
appended  to  the  treaty,  dated  Juljr 
6th,  providing  that  if  the  Pdita  did. 
not,  within  the  space  of  one  month » 
accept  the  mediation  proposed,  the 
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powers  would  imme- 
:eed  to  establish  com- 
itions  with  the  Greeks  ; 
uther  or  both  of  the  bel- 
rties  should  not,  within 
,  accept  the  proposed 
he  contracting  powers 
irt  all  the  means  which 
w  might  suggest  to  their 

>  obtain  the  iramediato 

I  armistice."  Instruc- 
nnable  to  this  stipula- 
mmediately  to  be  sent 
bmls  cotnmanding  the 

i,and  English  squad, 
of  the  Levant, 
tiTe  representatives  in 
]g  authorized  to  dis- 
)lennine,  from  time  to 
Biior  measures  which 
le  requisite. 
icific  instructions  were 
ni  to  the  naval  officers 
powers  in  the  Mediter- 
dot  yet  been  disclosed 
;  nor  to  what  precise 
nires  it  was  deterrain- 
t  ;  excepting  so  far 
ierred  from  the  event, 
mnmittee  of  govern- 

>  time,  afler  being  no- 
memorable  treaty,  in 
9  proficred  mediation, 
iditions  prescribed  to 
iimmediately  issued  a 
,  dated  August  21  st, 
if  the  fact.  Alluding 
tatarbances  at  Napoli, 
UOD  further  signified 

II  of  temporarily  trans- 


ferring tho   seat  of  government  to 
.£gina.      But  nothing  could  move 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte.     Down 
to  the  16th  of  August,  the  uniform 
answer  of  the  Ottoman  government 
to  all  the  representations  of  tho  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  was  a  firm  and 
peremptory  refusal  to  accept  tho 
proffered  mediation  upon  any  terms 
whatever.      On  that  day,  the  am- 
bassadors addressed  a  note  to  the 
Reis  Efiendi,  embracing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty  of  London,  and 
requiring  of  the  Divan   to  make 
known  its  intentions  respecting  it, 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  days. 
This  note  concluded  with  these  re- 
markable expressions :  "  It  is  their 
duty  not  to  conceal  from  the  Reis 
Efiendi,  that  a  new  refusal,  aneva- 
sioe  or  insufieietU  anstoer^  even  a  to- 
tal  sUence,  on  the  part  of  his  go* 
vernment,   will    place    the   allied 
courts  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  such  measures  as  they 
shall  judge  most  efficacious  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  state  of  things, 
which  is  become  incompatible  even 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  sub- 
lime    Porte,  with  the  security  of 
commerce  in  general,  and  with  the 
perfect  tranqaillity  of    Europe.'* 
When  the  term  allotted    by  this 
note  for  reply  had  expired,  that  is, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  the  dra- 
gomans of  the  three  embassies  re- 
paired to  tho  Reis  Efiendi  to  re- 
ceive his  answer,  which  was  only 
verbal,  and  was  the  most  decided 
refusal  to  admit  of  the  interference 
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of  auy  power  in  tho  contest  with 
the  Greck.s.  The  next  day,  ano- 
ther note  was  presented,  couched 
in  language  still  more  pressing  than 
the  preceding,  to  which  the  same 
answer  as  before  was  given.  It 
then  became  a  matter  of  question, 
whether  the  ambassadors  should 
persist  in  the  course  of  negotiation, 
ur  should  immediately  demand  their 
passports,  and  quit  the  Turkish  ca- 
pital. But  tho  order  of  events  re- 
quires that  we  should  now  pass  to 
the  seat  of  the  war  in  Greece, 
where  the  crisis  of  affairs  actually 
arrived  moro  suddenly  than  either 
party  had  anticipated. 

We  have  several  times  referred 
to  the  fact,  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  re- 
mained comparatively  inactive  long 
after  the  fall  of  Messolunghi,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Egypt.  The  viceroy's  fleet 
at  length  sailed  from  Alexandria, 
August  5th,  with  6000  troops,  and 
supplies  in  proportion,  destined  for 
tho  Morea,  and  arrived  at  Navari- 
no  the  3d  of  September.  Includ- 
ing transports,  this  fleet  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  moro  than  100 
vessels ;  and  when  united  with  tho 
other  Turkish  ships  in  tho  harbour 
of  Navarino,  constituted  a  most 
powerful  and  splendid  naval  arma- 
ment. Early  in  the  same  month, 
vice  admiral  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton  sailed  from  Smyrna  towards  the 
same  quarter,  to  be  joined  there  by 
the  French  squadron,  under  rear 
admiral  de  Rignv.  already  in  the 


Mediterranean,  and  by  the  reut^ 
admiral  count  Heiden,  with  a  Rus- 
sian fleet  from  tho  Baltic,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  eflect  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  London. 
The  object  of  the  allies  being  in 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  an  armis- 
tice de  faciOy  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton  and  the  chevalier  de  Rigny,act< 
ing  as  well  for  themselves,  as  for 
the  Russian  admiral,  held  a  confe- 
rence with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  on  the 
25th  of  September,in  which  the  lat- 
ter consented  to  a  provisional  sus- 
pension  of  hostilities.  Notwith- 
standing his  agreement,  Ibrahim 
Pacha  attempted,the  very  next  day, 
to  leave  the  harbour  of  Navarino; 
and  Sir  Edward  Codrington  after- 
wards mot  a  detachment  of  the 
Turco-Egyptian  fleet  steering  for 
Patras,  which  he  compelled  to  re- 
turn. These  circumstances,  indi- 
cating that  tiic  Turks  did  not  feci 
disposed  to  abate  one  tittle  of  their 
pretensions,  naturally  created  in- 
tense anxiety  in  all  Europe,  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  such  an  ex- 
traortlinary  state  of  things. 

This  did  not  long  remain  in 
doubt.  Enraged,  it  wouM  seem, 
that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  projected  naval  enter- 
prises, Ibrahim  Pacha  resolved,  in 
defiance  of  the  armistice,  and  in 
breach  of  his  solenm  engagements, 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
whole  Greek  population  within  his 
power.  Ilis  troops  began  to  carr>' 
on  a  soecies  of  warfare  more  df  - 
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and  externiinating   than 
tting  women  and  children 
rd,  burning  the  dwellings, 
I  olive  trees  by  the  roots, 
i3riog  vineyards,  in  order 
te  the  devastation  of  the 
Justly  indi>;:nant  at  this 
»f  good  faith,  8ir  Edward 
tkf  and  the  chevalier  de 
reriheless  abstained  from 
MBures,  until  they  were 
eount   Hieden,  who  did 
off  Zante  until  the  11th 
r*     Soon  afterwards  the 
falls  met  before  Navari- 
'  a  protocol  of  their  con- 
hted  October  18th,  set 
Mult,  in  language,  which, 
reheosion,  is  remarkable 
mne  generality  and  con. 
abiguity.    Afler  alleging 
oients  to  some  decisive 
rded   by  Ibrahim's  con- 
alate,  that  to  fullil  the 
of  the  three  courts,  there 
iaed  the  choice  between 
laa  of  proceeding.     To 
to  blockade  the  harbour 
10  throughout  the  winter, 
difficult,  expensive,  and 
■eleas ;  because  a  storm 
lerae  the  squadrons,  and 
ihim  at  liberty  to  convey 
ring  army  to  any  part  of 
no  unite  the  allied  squad- 
.varino  itself,  and  secure, 
ennanent  presence,  the 
r  the  Ottoman  fleet,  was 
I  objectionable,  because 
rould  meet  it  bv  its  usual 


|)olicy  of  procrastination.  Re- 
jecting  these  two  plans,  it  was 
agreed  to  "proceed  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  the  squadrons  in  Navari- 
no,"  in  order  to  renew  to  Ibrahim 
the  proposal  of  an  armistice,  it  be. 
ing  supposed  that  this  course  might 
etfcct  the  desired  object,  "without 
effusion  of  blood,  and  without  hos* 
tilities,  simply  by  the  imposing  pre- 
sence of  the  squadrons." 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  three  ad- 
mirals,  however  sincere  they  may 
have  been  in  adopting  this  course 
as  the  means  of  preventing  hostili* 
ties,  did  not  calculate  rightly  either 
respecting  the  strength  or  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  opponents.  Their 
language  is  the  very  perfection  of 
diplomatic  obscurity,  and  leaves  it 
altogether  questionable,  whether 
they  expected  or  desired  to  avoid 
an  actual  collision.  They  resolve 
to  act  in  this  way,  because  the  other 
two  ways  were  liable  to  be  less  im- 
mediately  decisive.  They  do  not 
express  a  belief  that  it  itUl  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  but  only  an 
opinion  that  it  may.  Finally,  they 
agree  to  take  a  position  with  the 
squadrons  in  Navarino,  that  is,  to 
range  themselves  alongside  the 
Turks  in  order  of  battle,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  producing  intimi- 
dation by  their  imposing  presence. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  a 
course  of  proqeeding,  which  pro- 
duced results  so  glorious  to  Chris- 
tendom. The  belief  is  inevitable^ 
that  the  three  admirals,  with  their 
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knowledge  ot'  the  Turkish  charac- 
ter, must  have  anticipated  the  con- 
sequences which  actually  followed. 
But  we  do  not  honour  them  less  if 
they  did,  seeing  that  nothing  short 
of  a  decisive  blow  appeared  likely 
to  produce  any  serious  impression 
upon  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the 
Porto. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  de- 
^icribed  agreement,  the  combined 
squadrons,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  Edward  Codrington  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  stood  in  for  Nava- 
rino  on  the  20th  of  Octubor.  They 
passed  the  batteries  in  two  co- 
lumns, and  found  the  Turkish 
ships  moored  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, with  springs  on  their  cables, 
and  to  all  appearance  ready  for  ac 
tion.  The  British  flag-ship  Asia, 
led  on,  and  anchored  close  along- 
side a  ship  of  the  line,  bearing  the 
flag  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  and  the 
other  vessels  belonging  to  the  com- 
bined squadrons,  took  their  appoint- 
ed stations  in  order  of  battle.  In- 
structions had  been  given,  that  no 
gun  should  be  fired,  unless  guns 
were  first  fired  by  the  Turks ;  and 
these  instructions  were  strictly  ob- 
served. In  point  of  fact,  therefore, 
the  action  was  commenced  by  the 
Turks,  who  firfd  into  a  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Dartmouth,  with 
musketry,  and  killed  a  lieutenant 
and  several  of  the  boat's  crew. 
Tliis  produced  a  defensive  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  Dartmouth,  and 
the  French  flag  ship  Syreno,  wliich 


was  followed  by  a  cannon  b 
at  the  Asia  ;  whereupon  thi 
commenced,  and  soon  beca 
neral.  It  continued  with  g 
TV  for  tour  hours,  when  it  t 
ted  by  the  complete  destru> 
the  Ottoman  fleet,  consistin 
sail  of  the  line,  15  frigates, 
vcttes,  9  brigs,  3  fire-Bhif 
numerous  transports,  and 
mendous  loss  of  human  liA 
maratime  engagement.  Th« 
admirals,  and  their  ret 
squadrons,  co-operated  t< 
with  perfect  harmony  tbn 
the  battle,  and  thus  obtnine 
tor\',  which,  for  the  carna 
destruction  which  accompa 
has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

If  any  proof  were  wan 
the  sympathy  every  where 
the  struggling  Greeks,  wi 
find  it  in  the  universal  bun 
clamation,  which  hailed  tl 
news  of  this  victory  througli 
vilized  America  and  Ehirope 
deliverance  of  Greece  wa 
considered  as  accompUahe 
formidable  tieet,  destined  1 
vey  the  means  of  renewed 
rities  to  tiie  Greek  proviac 
islands,  was  annihilated  in  i 
day,  and  Christendom  ww 
phant  once  again  in  the.  i 
Greece  and  the  Levant.  T 
emotion,  we  repeat,  was  ODt 
mingled  exultation.  Aftem 
is  true,  considerations  of  tl 
ration  and  consequences  of  t 
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re  pressed  upon  the  atten. 

the  British  cabinet  with 
rgency,  and  excited  appre- 
18,  which,  if  deserving  of 
;Brd,  should  have  been  bet- 
ighed  when  the  treaty  of 
I  was  concluded.  A  coili- 
9tween  the  Turks  and  the 
owers,  was  so  clearly  the 
p  almost  the  necessary,  se- 
the  treaty,  that  such  appre- 
ig  were  altogether  mistimed, 
he  irrevocable  step  was  ta- 
If  the  battle  was  precipitate- 
;k^  it  was  indeed  too  late  to 
the  fact  ;  because,  no  con- 
M  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
if  an  abandonment  of  their 
would  he  likely  to  appease 
ignation  of  the  Porte. 
ta  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  in- 
of  this  disastrous  discom- 
he  fell  back  upon  Coron, 
i  to  the  sword  his  Greek  pri- 
either  in  revenge  of  the  de- 
from  anticipated  scarcity  of 
908,  leaving  the  Hags  of  the 
loating  upon  the  ramparts  of 
DO.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
f  to  relieve  the  garrison,  then 
nesed  by  the  Greeks,  and  in 
f  ammunition  and  provisions; 
immediately  desisted  from 
poee.   As  the  Turkish  troops 

Morea  would  soon  be  dis- 
[  for  want  of  supplies,  and  as 
mid  not  know  the  future  in- 
B  of  the  allies,  great  conster- 
prevailed  among  the  Arab 
B9  quartered  over  the  Morea. 


And  from  Ibrahim's  movements,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  preparing 
to  send  back  a  part  of  his  troops, 
and  probably  to  evacuate  all  the 
open  country  ,which  his  own  ravages 
had  rendered  utterly  incapable  of 
supporting  an  army.  In  fact,  the 
battle  of  Navarino  in  a  manner 
terminated  the  war  as  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.  Despatches 
were  sent  from  the  admirals  to  ge- 
neral Church  and  lord  Cochrane, 
at  the  Greek  camp  at  Vostizza,  re- 
quiring them  to  observe  the  armis. 
tice,  which  had  been  so  efiectually 
forced  upon  the  enemy.  Except- 
ing the  expedition  against  Scio, 
undertaken  by  colonel  Fabvier,  and 
the  consequent  landing  upon  that 
island  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, no  great  movement  of  a  hostile 
nature  was  attempted,  either  by 
Ibrahim  or  the  Greeks. 

Immediately  aAer  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  Sir  Edward  Codringtoa 
issued  orders  that  all  vessels  sailing 
for  the  Dardanelles,  should  be 
stopped  ;  and  took  measures  to 
communicate  intelligence  of  the 
event  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
three  powers  at  Constantinople, 
by  the  speediest  means,  in  order  to 
place  them  on  their  guard,  it  being 
impossible  to  foresee  with  certain- 
ty what  would  be  the  efiect  of  the 
defeat  upon  the  Turkish  govern* 
ment  and  people.  Serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  the 
populace,  exasperated  by  bigotry 
and  resentment,  might  every  where 
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rise  upon  tlie  Franks,  and  murder 
them    all     indiscriminately.       At 
Smyrna,  for  several  days  after  the 
news  arrived,  groat  consternation 
prevailed  among  the  christians,  and 
all  classes  of  the  population  par- 
took  of  the  excitement  naturally  oc- 
casioned by  such  an  unexpected  ca- 
tastrophe. The  English  and  French 
men  of  war  stood  in  readiness  to 
cannonade  the  town,  in  case  their 
countrymen  were  molested.     Hap- 
pily, however,  no  outrage  was  com- 
mitted,  and  the  Europeans  were 
permitted  to  pursue  their  usual  avo- 
cations,   after  the  first    efferves- 
cence  had  subsided.     Even  Mo- 
hammed Ali,   who    received    the 
news  by  an  Egyptian  corvette,  re- 
strained   his    own    passions,   and 
those  of  his  subjects,  so  that  Alex- 
andria continued  in   perfect  tran- 
quillity.    The  singular  equanimity 
of  the  viceroy   on    this  occasion, 
arose,  no  doubt,   from  his    being 
perfectly  prepared  for  the   catas- 
trophe,  which  he  had  warned  the 
Porte  must  take  place,  soon  after 
he  heard  the  treaty  of  mediation 
had  been   concluded.     And,  con- 
trary  to  the  expectations  generally 
entertained  in  Europe,  when  the 
event  became  known  at  Con<>tan- 
tinople,  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, no  explosion  took  place, 
no  el-alliiii  M  of  popular  fury  testi- 
fiud  ti.'    rage,  confusion,  and  dis- 
may which  reigned  in  every  breast. 
Among  the  pecuharities  which  sig. 
nalized  these  memorable   events. 


the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  on 
this  occasion  in  the  capital  was  not 
the  least  remarkable,     h  struck  all 
observers   the   more,    because    it 
sermcd  to  indicate  a  settled  pur* 
pose   of  dogged  resentment  ;  and 
foreigners    in   the    capital    every 
moment   expected  an   order  from 
the  sultan  commanding  the  standard 
of  the  prophet  again  to  be  display- 
ed on  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  a  general  arming  to  take  place 
throughout  the  Ottoman  empire. 

We  left  the  ambassadors  at  a  pe- 
riod, when,  according  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  their  last  note,  the 
negotiations  would  have  been  at  an 
end.     But  they   continued   to   be 
protracted  until  the  28th  of  Octo* 
her,  when  the  ambassadors  recei- 
ved news  of  the  battle,  a  few  days 
before  it   became    known   to  the 
Porte  or  the  public.     Three  days 
afterwardb,   they  inquired   of  the 
Reis  EfTendi  what  instructions  had 
been  sent  to  Ibrahim  by  the  Porte, 
and  in  what  light  the  latter  would 
regard  any  hostile  operations  be- 
tween  him  and  the  squadrons  of 
the  allies  ;  but  the  Reis  Effendi 
refused  to  give  information  upoo 
the  subject.  On  the  5th  of  Nof em- 
ber, there  was  a  grand  meeting  of 
the  Divan,  at  the  residence  of  tho 
Mufti,    whose  resolution  was,  to 
claim  of  the  allies  full  indemnity 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
and  Eg}'ptian  fleets,  as  a  condition 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.     To  this   demand*  ihf* 
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m  replied  on  the  10th, 
LtUe  of  Navarino  arose 
ict  of  aggression  on  the 
Turks,  which  destroyed 
f  the  Porte  to  indemnity  ; 
lat  the  Porte  might  have 
the  possibihty  of  such 
race,  by  seasonably  lis- 
he  counsels  of  modera- 
lO  negotiations  continued 
4th  of  November,  when 
nadors,  before  leaving 
lople,  once  more  and 
lited  the  Porte  to  accept 
■tion,  and  acknowledge 
iee.  Of  course,  this  in- 
M  with  the  same  fate  as 
esaors  ;  and  on  the  8th 
bar,  Mr.  Stratford  Can- 
count  Guilleminot  left 
lople  for  Corfu,  and  the 
>  Ribeaupierre  also  quit- 
Odessa  ;  and  thus  the 
>f  amity  between  their 
countries  and  the  Porte, 
olved.  Every  thing  in 
lople  demonstrated  that 
ited  Turks  were  about  to 
rar  against  a  combination 
t  powerful  states  of  Eu- 
it  the  history  of  the  sub- 
Touts  rightly  belongs  to 
g  year,  as  until  then  the 
o  no  official  declaration 


of  its  views  and  intentions  ;  and  at 
this  point,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
our  narrative  should  be  suspend- 
ed. 

At  this  point,  then,  we  leave  the 
history  of  Europe  for  1827.  Nei- 
ther of  the  northern  states  having 
been  the  scene  of  important  events 
during  that  period,  we  have  abstain- 
ed from  making  them  severally 
the  subjects  of  separate  remark ; 
omitting,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  Aus- 
tria and  Italy.  This  consideration 
does  not  in  strictness  apply  to  Rus- 
sia, which,  after  the  removal  of 
general  Yarmoloff,  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Georgia  and  Cauca- 
sia, and  through  the  mora  active 
exertions  of  general  Paskewitsch^ 
his  successor,  gained  one  advantage 
after  another  over  the  forces  of 
Abbas  Mirza,  until  the  capture  of 
Tahreez  reduced  the  Persians  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  of  continuing 
the  war  against  their  powerful  neigh* 
hour,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  But  we  reserve 
the  history  of  these  incidents  for 
another  volume,  so  as  to  relate  them 
in  connexion  with  some  later  cir- 
cumstances, all  which  combined, 
have  especially  served  to  fix  the 
public  attention  upon  Russia. 
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MAINE. 

tatvre.— The  legislature  of 
nvened  on  the  hrst  Wednes- 
naarj,  in  Portland.  Robert 
ipt  Eaq.  was  chosen  presi- 
M  senate,  and  John  Ruggles, 
ikM  of  the  bouse  of  repre- 
k 

,  ov  Rkpresentativks,  ) 
February  IS.  > 
li  improvement. — The  com- 
I  whom  had  been  referred  so 
the  governor's  message,  at 
wncement  of  the  session,  as 
I  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
rt«  made  a  report,  accompa- 
the  following  resolutions : 
df  That  if  it  shall  be  the 
rtkm  of  the  government  of 
Bd  States,  to  appropriate  a 
1  revenue  to  the  purposes  of 
■provement,  in  the  construe- 
Mds  and  canals,  and  impro- 
navigation  of  rivers,  and  in 
I  education,  it  is  the  opinion 
jislature,  that  the  funds  de- 
r  these  objects,  ought  to  be 
1  among  the  several  states, 
tion  to  their  population,  to 
led  under  the  authority  of 
MSlive  legislatures. 
rfv  That  the  secretary  of 
■nd  he  hereby  is  directed  to 


transmit  a  copy  of  these  reiolTes^ 
with  the  preamble,  to  each  of  the  se* 
nators  and  representatives  in  congress 
from  this  state. 

ReMohed*  That  the  gOTemor  be,  and 
he  hereby  is  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  these  resolves,  with  the  pream- 
ble, to  the  executive  of  each  of  the 
other  states  in  the  Union. 

The  question,  on  passing  the  re- 
solves to  be  engrossed,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  was,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative— yeas  81, 
nays  50.  They  were  adopted  in  the 
senate,  by  the  casting  Tote  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

Seat  of  GooemmefU.— The  legisla- 
ture of  Maine  adjourned  without  de- 
lay, on  the  f  6th  of  February,  having 
been  in  session  nearly  eight  weeks, 
and  passed  8d  acts  and  M  resolves. 
On  the  f4th,  the  bill  fixing  the  seat 
of  government  at  Augusta,  after  1 88f, 
passed  to  be  enacted,  and  the  sum  of 
5500  was  appropriated  to  be  expend- 
ed in  fencing  and  ornamenting  the 
lot  on  which  the  state  house  will  pro- 
bably be  built. 

April  — DxsTaucTiYB  Fims  in  Au- 
gusta, (Mb.) — On  Monday  night  last, 
about  11  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of 
Augusta  were  alacmed  by  the  ringing 
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of  bells  and  the  cries  of  Fire !  It 
proved  to  be  in  Kennebec  bridge, 
which,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
was  framed  and  covered  above  the 
floor,  resembling,  externally,  a  laige 
rope-walk.  The  fire  was  first  di&co 
vered  in  a  clo»et  or  locker,  built  about 
midway  of  the  bridge,  for  a  deposit 
of  tools,  ropes,  &c  necessary  for 
workmen,  in  case  of  repairs.  Ar  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  it  bad  made  bu| 
little  progreiB  ;  but  the  rajpidtty  with 
which  the  flames  spread,  aided  by  the 
air,  circulating  through  the  building 
on  the  inside,  and  <ibove  and  beneath 
it  on  the  outride,  that  in  about  five 
minutes  from  that  time,  the  fire  ran- 
ged the  whole  length  of  the  bridge, 
pouring  out  with  vidence  at  each  end, 
and  bursting  through  different  parts  of 
the  roof. 

On  either  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
opporice  ends  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a 
cuislir  of  buildings,  prindptlly  stores. 
No  sooner  had  the  fire  commanded 
the  whole  bridge,  than  the  flames 
brought  destruction  into  the  opposite 
▼illaget.  In  a  few  moments,  %  large 
store,  owned  by  E.  Craig,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Messrs.  ionet,  on  the 
western  side,  and  a  building  Improved 
as  a  dwelling  house  by  Mr.  Kincaid, 
the  toll  gatherer,  on  the  eastern  side, 
were  wrapped  in  the  destructive  ele- 
ment. 

In  but  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  alarm  was  given, 
the  bridge,  with  iu  now  naked,  but 
yet  burning  frame  over  It,  fell  in 
two  drrinons.  The  eastern  arch  first 
giviog  way,  and  the  western  following 
It  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  crash 
waa  terrible.  The  two  divisions 
moved  with  the  current  down  the 
river,  each  iu  a  compact  form,  threat- 
ening destruction  to  wharves  and 
other  property  on  the  shores  below. 
One  of  these  moving  bodies  of  fire 
was  stopped  at  HailoweU  ;  the  othe/ 
patted  this  village,  six  miles  from  Au- 
giuta,  about  three  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing. 

Jviy^F^KuoMBvmB  Convention. 
Maikb  Dbuboatcs.— A  meeting  of 


delegates  from  dilferent 
Maine,  was  held  at  Haltowi 
10th  inst,  at  which  lewlot 
adopted,  approving  of  the 
tion  for  a  convention  at  H. 
and  favourable  to  the  enooa 
of  (he  agricultural  and  mam 
iiitereMs  of  (he  Tnited  StJ 
the  following  (gentlemen  wei 
to  repiesent  the  state  at  11 
on  the  dOih  inst.  vis  Jo^ 
iedediah  Herrick,  Jorfmil 
jr. ;  William  Ladd,  and  Biy* 
Ian.  Hon.  Jonathan  Page  i 
man  of  the  meeting. 

Snow, — A  few  days  siMt 
Gloucester,  Me  (2u  mA 
Portland.)  the  atmosphen 
the  appearance  of  being  f 
snow,  none  of  nhich,  howovi 
ed  its  form  long  enough  III 
earth. 

August — FfRE  AT  Poi 
The  fire  commenoed  at- i 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday  motBi 
store  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Barti 
corner  of  the  passage  weV|' 
lngraham*s  wharf.  On  P 
the  old  market  house,  M 
buildings  to  Long  whaif,  « 
east  side  of  the  wharf  ae 
store  of  E  '  Greeley  & 
buildings  were  consumed— « 
about  twenty-five  tenenoMi 

Sejfttftnher, — E  LECTioita^ 
nual  election  of  state  and  « 
cers,  was  held  on  the  KMhl 
coin  was  re-elected. 

October, — A  aootroott : ' 
MENT.^-The  following  ,1 
made  by  Greorge  W.  Ol 
land  agent  of  the  state  of  ] 
setts,  is  extracted  from  n 
documents  on  the  subjeoii 
by  authority,  and  presenta  i 
accurate  view  of  the  dM 
the  frontier  of  Maine. 

The  French  settlers  at 
ka,  are  many  of  tbea  tiM 
ants  of  the  neutral  Frenoli^ 
formerly  settled  at  Kem 
near  the  city  of  St.  Johns^ : 
the  year  *6&,  were  driven  §t 
into  the  interior ;   they  tl 
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I  at  what  is  now  called  Ma- 
leiog  an  extent  of  territory 
upon  St.  John*s  river  about 
These  people,  by  maniage 
Canadian  Fiench,  together 
;ration  from  Canada,  are 
f  distinguishable  from  the 
tisens  of  Canada,  using 
>eole  language.  The)  re- 
that  wilderneNS  for  a  num- 
i,  without  being  noticed  by 
loea,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
ra  entirely  un  ■ .  non  n.  1  he 
iiity  exercised  over  them 
litbh,  commenced  about 
fiftaeo  years  ago,  when  a 
Niad  election  \«  as  expected, 
bar  of  the  assembly,  for  the 
Tiprk ;  to  ansu  er  some  po- 
ipoies,  the  Madawaskans 
M  upon    to  give   in  their 

from  that  time,  they  have 
Itted,  or  refused  the  right 

aa  suited  the  views  of  in- 
erions.     SSince  the  dispute 

Che  boundary  line,  which 
id  about  the  time  an  at- 
i  made  to  adjust  it,  under 
OBs  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
I  have  pursued  a  more  di- 
Ml  of  jurisdiction.  Peter 
ajor  of  the  4th  battalion  of 
eounty  militia,  thought  it  a 
4ire  to  have  the  Frenchmen 
and  they  have  for  some 
e  years  been  made  to  do 
liity,  but  never  have  been 

with  arms.  They  have 
I  small  demands  have  been 
laiDSt  them,  whether  just 
mt  under  the  necessity  of 
r  be  subjected  to  a  journey 
100  miles,  to  F'rederickton, 
tbeir  defence ;  a  grievance 
f  complain  of  very  much 
I  or  12  years,  several  fami- 
Dioved  to  Madawaska  from 
kf  and  others  from  New 
L.  Pursuant  to  the  resolves 
one,  1S3%  the  land  agents 
ichusetts  and  Maine,  sur- 
lobn  Baker,  and  made  and 
I  deed  by  metes  and  bounds, 
indred  acres  of  land,  and 
t  of  same  contents,  to  James 


Bacon.  Said  Baker  has  on  his  lot  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  dwelling  house, 
A&c.  very  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  a  river  (called  Mary- 
umticook)  with  St.  John's  river,  about 
ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Mada- 
wa>ka  river;  \t  or  \b  miles  higher 
up,  on  the  south  side.  Fish  river  emp- 
ties  into  the  St  Johns.  At  this 
place  is  a  large  double  saw  mill« 
erected  by  Wilmot  and  Peters,  of 
Fiedeiickton,  which  is  supplied  from 
the  forest  surrounding  it.  When  I 
was  at  Ht.  J(»hn's  two  years  ago,  I 
was  informed,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrance  made  to  the  British 
ministei  at  Washington,  by  our  go* 
vernment,  agamst  the  practice  of 
granting  permits  for  cutting  timber 
from  the  public  lands,  a  messenger 
from  England  had  been  sent  to  St. 
Johns,  who  passed  up  to  the  head  of 
the  river,  and  on  his  return,  declared 
the  Americans  to  be  right,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  relative  to  the 
boundary  line,  and  ordered  a  stop  to 
be  put  to  granting  permits;  and  all 
those  issueo  for  the  winter  of  l8ft5-6, 
were  recalled.  I  was  much  gratified 
at  hearing  thin,  and  believing  at  thai 
time  an  adjustment  might  take  place, 
thought  it  best  to  proceed  no  further 
in  making  deeds.  The  excitement 
has  progressed  with  the  people  on  the 
frontiers  legulaily  to  the  present  time, 
and  1  believe  the  personal  interest  of 
major  Fraser,  (who  has  several  farms 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  within  the 
disputed  territory,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  province  assembly,)  as  also  of  said 
Wilmot  and  Peters,  have  prevented, 
by  their  influence,  an  honourable  ad- 
justment, and  kept  the  people  in  a 
ferment. 

1  was  at  Passadunky,  on  Penobscot 
river,  about  the  middle  of  last  month, 
when  the  mail  carrier  from  Houlton  to 
Bangor,  came  through ;  from  him  I 
obtained  the  following  story,  which 
he  said  was  the  rumour  at  Houltoo, 
viz.  **  That  said  Baker  some  time 
the  past  season,  sent  some  lumber 
down  St.  John's  river,  as  asaa!,  to 
market,  which  was  seised  at  Frede- 
ricktoQ ;  (whether  for  a  nolaijuu  of 
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the  revenue  law,  or  for  cutting  from 
the  crown  lands,  was  not  stated ;)  this 
irritated    Baker    very    much ;    soon 
after  the  carrier  of  the  province  mail 
(which  is  carried  in  a  boat)  was  pas- 
siufi  by  said   Baker's  residence,    was 
hailed  bv  him  to  know  what  boat  that 
was,  and   was  answeied  the  province 
mail,  to  which  Baker  said,  you  may 
pass  on  now,  but  shall  not  pass  many 
times   more ;    this   conversation    was 
reported  down  river  ;  a  deputy  sheriff, 
with  an  armed  posse,  were  proceeding 
up  river  to  take  Baker  ;  the  attorney 
general  hearing  of  it,  sent  a  dispatch 
after  them,  with  orders  not  to  go  arm- 
ed, but  proceed  without ;  they  went 
to  Baker's  house,  and  took  him  out  of 
his  bed,  and  carried  him  to  Kredenck- 
ton  ;  about  th»'  same  time,  a  person 
residing  on  the  Aroostook  river,  had 
a  writ  served  on  him   for  debt ;   the 
officer,  to   satisfy  the  demand,   took 
possession  of  a  cow,   which    was   re- 
sented by  the  settlers  generally  ;  they 
rallied   and  rescued  the  cow  from  the 
officer;  and  destroyed  the  writ.     Al- 
though  the   Aroostook  settlement    is 
50  or  60  miles  from  Baker's,  yet  this 
transaction  is    made   a  pan  of   the 
charge  against  him,  viz.    **  Attempt 
at  stopping  the  mail,  and  excicing  the 
people  to  rebellion   against  the    go- 
vernment." 

November. — Maine  and  Nkw- 
Brunswick. — Charles  S  Davies, 
Esq.  of  Portland,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  executive  of  Mnine,  an  af^ent, 
with  authority  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
all  objects  relating  to  the  rights  of 
property  and  jurisdiction  between  the 
governments  of  the  said  state  and  the 
province  of  Ne\wBrunswick  ;  and  fur- 
ther to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
aggressions  by  inliMbitants  of  said 
province,  of  which  complaints  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  executive, 
liy  citizens  of  that  state  residing  near 
the  frontier. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of 
Maine  has  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation : 

**  Whereas  It  has  been  made  known 
to  the  State  that  one  of  its  citizens 


has  been  conveyed  from  it,  by  a  ^ 
reign  power,  to  a  gaol  in  the  provit^^ 
of  New-Brunswick ;  and  that  ni^n^ 
trespasses  have  been  committed  by  iih 
habitants  of  the  same  province  on  tbe 
sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  the  rights  of 
those  she  is  bound  to  ptotect. 

**  Be  it  also  known  that,  relying  oo 
the  government  and  people  of  the 
union,  the  proper  exertions  will  be 
applied  to  obtain  reparation  and  seco- 
rity. 

"  Those,  therefore,  suffering  wrong, 
or  threatened  with  it,  and  thc^  inte- 
recited  by  sympathy  and  principle  on 
account  of  the  violation  of  our  territo- 
ry and  immunities,  are  exhorted  lo 
forbearance  and  peace,  so  that  the  pre- 
parations f(ir  preventing  the  remoral 
of  our  landmarks,  and  guarding  the 
sacred  and  inestimable  rights  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  may  not  he  cinbamss- 
ed  bv  any  unauthorized  acts 

»* ENOCH  LINCOLN. 
«•  ATor.  9,  18«7." 

December  — 1\ ort H  East  BoW- 
DARY. — The  Eastport  Sentinel  in- 
forms that  the  governor  of  Nev- 
Brunswick,  considering  the  aflbir  i 
national  one,  had  declined  recetriog 
officially  Mr.  Davies,  the  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  of  Maine,  to 
look  iHto  the  disturbances  on  the  fron- 
tier. He  was  received,  however,  by 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality ;  and  it  was  expected  ^oo^d 
obtain  some  informatioo  respecting 
the  stale  of  the  case. 

The  Naiional  Journal  contniis^ 
following  article  on  this  subject 

From  some  lesolutions  passed  at 
various  meetings  in  Lower  Canaila, 
which  appeared  in  our  daily  paper  of 
yeMerdav,  and  are  to  he  found  iaoor 
count r)  journal  of  to-day,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  our  Canadian  neighlMNin  tie 
about  to  petition  the  king,  for  the  pW' 
pose  of  wiesiing  from  us  the  cottotij 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  St.  Johs, 
which  our  government  claims  oader 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  IW 
The  resolutions  pledge  the  petitHMMfS 
to  aid  his  Majesty  in  preserving  that 
tract  of  country  to  the  Canadai^  f^ 
any  sacrifice  on  their  part.    W«  te- 
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•  this  restlessness  of  disposi- 
tbe  part  of  our  neighbours, 
oC  but  attribute  it,  in  some 
9  an  ignorance  of  the  treaty 
n  on  which  the  American 
possession  to  this  tract  of 


Ueatj  of  1783,  it  was  stipu- 
the  boundary  of  the  United 
I  that  frontier  should  be  as 

the  northwest  angle  of  No- 
i,  Tiz.  that  angle  which  is 
k|f  a  line  drawn  due  north 
nvceofStCroix  river  to  the 
»|  along  the  said  hie;hlands 
M6  those  rivers  that  empty 
p^faito  the  river  St.  Law- 
p|;llK»se  which  fall  into  the 

rUt  to  the  north  western- 
of  Connecticut  river ; 
rVB  along  the  middle  of  that 
M  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
nom  thence  by  the  line  due 
tid  latitude,  until  it  strikes 
[roquois  or  Catauaquay,  &&c. 
I.  t  of  Treaty  o(  Paris,  of 
7tS.) 

neiiig  at  the  source  of  St. 
•r«  as  we  find  it  laid  down  in 
■Otbentic  maps,  and  running 
ietlj  north  lo  the  highlands 
in  the  above  article,  there  is 
Hiderable  abutment  of  terri- 
hruns  between  New-Bruns- 
Is  east  side,  and  Lower  Ca- 
\im  west,  and  in  this  tract  of 
is  the  area  described  by  the 
%.  as  claimed  by  the  United 
b^  pretensions  have  arrest- 
ilpMiresof  the  establishment 
l^of  the  province." 
tafimcy  of  our  government, 
pifhaps  of  necessity,  so  oc« 
theesublishment  of  our  in- 
■pon  a  basis  of  permanence, 

ting  measures  to  extricate 
MU  the  burdens  which  a 
list  had  thrown  upon  us,  and 
the  full  blessings  of  eur  new- 
I  independence,  that  the  set- 
€  the  boundary  thus  describ- 
sonrej,  was  not  made, 
arose,  however,  which, 
of  eTents,  brought  the 


subject  under  the  notice  of  our  goyem- 
raent,  and  an  agreement  for  a  joint 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  remoT- 
ing  the  difficulty,  was  charged  upon 
our  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
negotiate  with  Great  Britain  at 
Ghent.  We  accoidi ugly  find  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
following  provisions:  ' 

**  Art.  5.  Whereas  neither  that  point 
of  the  highlands  lying  due  north  from 
the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and 
designated  in  the  former  treatj  of 
peace  between  the  two  powers  as  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  nor 
the  northwestern-most  bead  of  Con- 
necticut river,  has  yet  been  ascertain- 
ed, fee.  Sio.  it  is  agreed  that,  for  these 
several  purposes,  two  commlsslonert 
shall  be  appointed,  sworn  and  autho- 
rized to  act,"  fee. 

And  again — 

''The  said  commiuioners  shall 
have  power  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine the  points  above  mentioned,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,"  Ikc. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  perfectly  ob- 
vious, that  no  subsequent  claim  set  up 
by  the  British  government,  nor  com- 
plaint of  British  occupants,  can  for  a 
moment  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  plain  stipulation  contained  in  the 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  whioh 
they  have  quoted,  and  which  is  eon- 
finned  in  our  second  extract  from  the 
treat  V  of  Ghent. 

• 

The  effect  which  might  result  in 
time  of  war  from  the  interposition  of 
so  large  a  tract  of  American  territory 
between  the  Provinces  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada and  New-Brunswick,  if  It  is  ap- 
prehended that  they  might  be  inja- 
riuus  to  Great  Britain,  ought  to  bare 
been  weighed  before  the  stipulation 
for  the  boundary  line  was  introdneed 
into,  and  made  part  of  the  definitive 
treaty.  It  is  not  now  the  time  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  that  day*  And  if 
the  occupants  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  justly  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  shall  deriTO  injury 
from  suoh  claim,  it  Is  to  their  own  go- 
vernment that  they  ought  to  look  Tor 
remuneration  for  snoh  injury,  Initesd 
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>re  effectually  to  secure  to  the 
» of  the  State  their  rights  of  suf- 
-to  provide   for    the   mainte- 
»f  bastard  children — relating  to 
Biion  of  governor,  &.c. — con- 
Che  discontinuance  of  high- 
lo  except  pews  in  certain  cases 
ticbnient  and  execution  except 
rich    taxes — to     regulate    the 
ig   of  merchandise,   &&c. — for 
sort  and  regulation  of  prima- 
Boli — for   regulating    licensed 
-for  the  suppression  of  lotte- 
id  for  raising  40,000  dollars 
DM  of  the  state. 
izpenses  of  this  state  amounted 
ysar  ending  June  1,  ]8!26,  to 
\%Sf  and  were  discharged  from 
<  OB  account  of  interest  of  pub- 
ki  owned  by  the   stnte,  profits 
'•prison,  militia  fines,  &tc. 
■ALX  Cauoht. — On  Thurs- 
M  7th,   a   whale,  which  had 

0  in  the  offing  several  days 
,  came  into  Portsmouth  har- 
d  continued  sporting  near  the 
rd  for  two  or  three  hours, 
bo  spectators  had  a  fine  view 
A  little  before  sunset,  attract- 
Tf  probably,  by  the  large  quan- 
lewives  in  the  river,  he  passed 
uth  bridge.  It  is  supposed  he 
limself  against  the  piers,  and 
ODtJy  afraid  to  repass  it.  On 
■orning  he  was  seen  by  many 
wople  coming  down  the  river. 
dition  was  immediately  set  on 
kc  him,  which  was  not  sue- 
ill  Tuesday  evening  at  five 
when  a  harpoon  from  Mr. 
look  effect,  followed  by  two 

1  and  four  lances  from  Col. 
neai  Pine  Point,  in  the  Ber- 

Dcb  of  the  PiscRtaqua,  about 
I  from  town.  He  continued 
lo  boats  attached  to  him,  till 
lay  morning,  sometimes  going 
greatest  velocity,  and  with 
I  danger  to  Che  boats.  He  u  as 
tspatched  at  7  o'clock,  near 
In,  and  secured  in  Spin- 
M,  thence  carried  to  Bad- 
adi  where  preparations  were 
f  nade  for  his  public  exbibi- 
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tion.  The  length  of  the  whale  is 
about  50  feet,  and  his  breadth  about  16 
feet.  His  head  is  shaped  like  that  of 
the  horse,  and  he  differs  from  all  others 
that  have  been  seen  by  those  acquaint* 
ed  with  that  species  of  fish.  His  mo- 
tion was  undulatory. 

Great  Falls  Compavt. — ^These 
works  are  situated  on  the  great  Sal- 
mon fall  river,  in  Suinmersworth, 
Strafford  county,  five  miles  from  Do 
ver,  and  seventeen  from  Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire. 

The  scite  on  which  now  stands  the 
beautiful  village  of  Great  Falls,  was  a 
wilderness  five  years  ago ;  it  now  con- 
tains 1500  inhabitants, 200  neat  dwell- 
ings, 5  stores,  a  tavern  and  5  largo 
boarding-houses.    The  ground  for  tha 
erection  of  this  "Manchester  in  mi- 
niature," was  broken   in   1822  by  an 
enterprising  individual,  who  built  a 
frame  cotton  mill,  (which  is  therefore 
called  Mill  No.  1.)    It  is  three  stories 
high,  basement  and  attic  65  by  35 ; 
contains  1700  spindles,  and  45  power 
looms,  consuming  weekly  1600  lbs.  of 
cotton,  and   producing  weekly  6500 
yards  of  shirtings  and  printing  cloths 
from  yarns  No.  25 ;   employs   nine 
men    and     boys,     and    sixty    girls; 
the   girls    can    earn  from  gl  50  to 
52  50    per    week,    and  their    board| 
which  is  estimated  at  jfl  17  per  week* 
In  1819  the  present  company  was  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  5500,000, 
and    in  the   spring    of    18S5,    com- 
menced the  building  of  mill  No.  2, 
which  is  of  beautiful  bricks,  made  on 
the  premises;   is  three  stories  high, 
basement   and  attic  154  by  45  feet, 
contains  7,000  spindles  and  188  power 
looms ;  consumes  dSOO  lbs.  of  cotton 
weekly,  and  produces   weekly  4000 
yards  of  shirting,  and  15000  yards  of 
printing  cloths,   from    No   40 ;  em- 
ploys 40  men  and  boys,  and  175  girls* 
This  mill  weat  into  operation  in  July, 
1825. 

In  1826,  the  capital  wasiDcreased 
to  one  million  of  dollars,  and  mill  No. 
3  commenced  in  the  spring,  and  roof- 
ed in  the  same  fall ;  is  S90  feet  by  48, 
four  stories  high,  with  a  spacious  bate- 
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meat  and  attic ;  it  is  calculated  for 
S0,000  spindles,  and  600  looms,  which 
will  produce  70,000  yards,  made  of 
yarn  No.  d,  and  require  12,000  lbs.  o( 
cotton  per  week.  It  has  four  water- 
wheels,  two  now  running,  and  the 
gearing  now  ready  for  6000  spindles, 
which  are  almost  completed,  and  aie 
expected  to  be  in  operation  in  Janua- 
ry next. 

This  is  the  present  projected  and 
nearly  completed  establishment,  of  the 
cotton  department;  which,  with  the 
woollen  mills  to  be  mentioned  direct- 
ly, occupy  the  present  level  of  30  feet 
fall,  equal  to  30,000  spindles ;  and 
this  is  but  one  fourth  the  power.  As 
aoon  as  mill  No.  3  shall  be  filled  with 
machinery,  there  will  be  in  operation 
28,700  spindles,  8S3  looms  ;  weekly 
consumption  of  cotton,  16,900  lbs  ;  ave- 
rage No.  of  yarn,  33;  %veekly  produce 
of  yards,  95,500 — employing  169  men 
and  boys,  and  760  women  and  girls. 
95,500  yards  per  week,  gives  per  an- 
num, 4,966,000  yards,  which  at  1£ 
cenU,is  g593,9£0  00 

16,900  lbs.  of  cotton  per 

week,  is   per  annum, 

878,800  lbs.  which,  at 

12  centf  per  lb.  is  ;$  105,956  00 

Value  added  to  the  raw 

material,  j489,964  00 


Capable  of  being  (|uad- 
rnpled,  would  make 
value  added,  in  one 
year,  to  raw  material, 

Sl|9d9,85G  00 


We  now  come  to  the  woollen  mills, 
one  of  which  is  fur  the  manufacture  of 
carpeting.  Here,  one  man  makes 
about  6  yards  each  loom,  per  day,  and 
there  are  30  in  operation — which 
would  of  course  be  54,000  yards  per 
annum,  worth,  when  finished,  about 
51  £5  per  yard.  The  fabric  is  re- 
markably stout  and  strong,  and  with 
proper  encouragement  from  the  go- 
vernment, no  doubt  remains,  that  in  a 
little  time  this  manufacture  will  be 
extended,  and  will  entirely  take  the 
plac*  of  impnncd  inf^rain  carpeting. 


The  broad  cloth  mill  next  presents 
its  commanding  appearance,in  a  build- 
ing five  stories  high,  basement,  kc. 
320  by  48  feet,  now  manufactures  250 
yards  daily  ;  and  has  machinery 
enough  to  manufacture,  per  day,  four 
hundred  yards. 

Caivai^. — A  meeting  was  held  at 
Dover  on  Thursdav,  November  15th, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
New-Hampshire  canal  and  steam- 
boat company.  A  vote  was  passed  to 
accept  the  act  of  the  seventh  of  July 
last,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  system  of  by- 
laws, and  proper  measures  to  be  adopt- 
ed at  the  ni*xt  meetingin  Dover  on 
the  6th  of  February.  The  object  of 
this  company  is  to  open  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  Piscataqua 
and  the  Connecticut  rivers,  through 
the  waters  of  lake  Winmpisiogee,ind 
the  upper  branch  of  Merrimac  river. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

January, — Public  ScnooLS.-Tfaere 
are  in  the  public  schools  io  Boston, 
about  7500  pupils.  In  the  seven  gram- 
mar schools  the  average  number  of 
boys  and  girls  is  500.  At  the  Latin 
School  about  200  boys;  and  at  the 
English  High  School,  about  140.  The 
South  Boston  school  has  about  100 
pupils  of  both  sexes :  and  the  African 
school  .ibout  60.  The  primary  schools 
for  children  from  four  to  seTen  years 
of  age,  contnin  nearly  SOOO  papils, 
who  are  instructed  by  fenuiles.  Hence 
the  number  of  children  who  receive 
inst-iiction  at  the  public  expense  in 
this  city,  is  but  little  short  of  7500, 
supported  at  an  expense  of  554,500. 

Boston  Bill  of  MoRTAurr.— 
The  number  of  deaths  during  the  past 
year  was  1254.  Of  these  U4  were 
under  1  year;  ISd  from  Itoft;  75 
fron  S  to  5;  45  from  5  to  10;  50 
from  10  to  SO;  137  from  SO  to  50; 
158  fiom  30  to  40;  117  from  40  to 
50;  73  from  50  to  60;  61  from  60  to 
70 ;  45  from  70  to  80 ;  21  from  80  to 
90;  4  from  90  to  100;  87  still  born; 
34  ages  unknown.  Of  the  whole 
number  there  died  of  consumption 
231,  of  dysentery  47,  fever  ISO,  fits 
45,  cramp  34,  canker  25,  hooping 
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,  meazle^  10,  intemperance 
led  22.  suicide  5,  &c.  The 
>f  161,  unknown, 
rry. — Newburyport,  Feb. 
ruesday  morning  hist,  the 
irtimack  hiidge  gave  way  in 
B,  from  the  pirting  of  the 
hich  snppoiteil  it.  On  the 
the  moment,  was  a  loade<] 
iwn  by  six  oxen  and  two 
riven  by  two  men,  Messrs. 
ind  Jackman,  all  of  whom 
ipitated,  forty  feet,  into  the 
•tth.  The  teamsters  pre- 
Bmtelves  bv  moans  of  swim- 
I  the  support  of  fragments  of 
»;  the  cattle  were  all  of  them 
e  of  the  horses,  swept  be- 
lice  a  few  rods  below,  and 

he  ten  chains  which  support- 
IgOaWere  snapped  in  different 
\,t  the  instant  of  the  crash, 
volved  by  the  friction  of  the 
embled  the  vivid  streaming 

I  causes  are  assigned  for  the 
ind  none,  with  more  proba- 
Dthe  united  effect  of  the  in- 
>reflture  of  tlie  immense  bo- 
f  lying  upon  tlie  bridge,  and 
which  had  conrracred  the 
•f  the  iron  — Th«'se  produ- 
seness  in  the  chains,  uhich 
able  of  lesisiing  tl)>'  adiii- 
sflore  of  the  loaded  team, 
iiole  gave  way. 
tiroated  expense  of  repair- 
each  is  about  4000  d'lllars; 
rvation  of  Messrs.  < Carlton 
nan  is  almost  miraculous, 
burled  down  40  feet  amid 
nd  falling  timber,  entangled 
cattle,  they  fell  without  rc- 
e  least  injuiy,  and  attained 
after  being  for  nearly  half 
nmersed  in  water  chilled  to 
Dg  point.  Mr.  Jackman  is 
ced  in  years — and  suffered 
from  the  exposure  to  cold. 
30  escaped  unhurt. 
am  bridge  has  been  buitt 
'ears ;  the  span  is  220  feet. 


Leoislaturb.— On  the  16th  of 
February,  governor  Lincoln  returned 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  where 
it  originated,  a  bill  entitled  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Mozart  Association  in 
2Salem,  with  his  objections  to  its  be- 
coming a  Uw.  The  bill  proposed  to 
incorporate  sundry  individuals  into  a 
society,  for  improving  the  perform- 
ance of  church  music,  with  power  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  have  a  common  sea), 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  aggregate  corporations. 
The  governor  staled  his  objections  at 
length,  concluding  with  the  following 
summary  of  his  reasons:  "In  re- 
turning, therefore,  the  present  bill  to 
the  house  of  representatives  for  re? i- 
sion,  1  specifically  object  to  it,  as  iin- 
neccssary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  expressed  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  petitioners;  as  tncx- 
pedient  in  creating  an  unsafe  prece- 
dent for  grants  to  numerous  similar 
associations;  as  prejudicial^  and  of 
injurious  tendency,  in  withdrawing 
from  individual  management  and  use, 
and  the  operation  of  ordinary  rules, 
any  amount  of  property,  to  constitute 
a  capital,  permanently  and  exclusive- 
ly applicable  to  the  objects  of  such  an 
institution,  and  in  authorizing  any 
portion  of  ihat  capital  to  be  held  in 
real  estate.*'  On  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives supported  the  governoi's  views, 
by  a  vote  almost  unanimous,  refusing 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

A  subject  of  more  importance  was 
the  bill  for  incorporating  John  Skin- 
ner and  others  as  a  company  for  con- 
structing a  free  bridge  to  be  called 
Warren  bridge,  by  Uie  side  of  the 
Charles  river  bridge,  between  Boston 
and  Charlestown.  This  bill  passed 
the  house  of  representatives,  where  it 
originated,  by  a  final  vote  of  53  to£S; 
and  thereupon  a  protest  against  the  bill 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Bliss,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Philips,  ordered  to  be 
entered  upon  the  journal : 

I.  Neither  the  public  convenience 
nor  necessity  requires  another  bridge 
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in  the  place  contemplated  in  said 
act,  as  appeared  by  the  evidence 
and  the  report  of  the  committee 
charged  witli  the  subject. 

X.  The  erection  of  a  free  bridge 
over  Charles  river,  as  authoiized  by 
said  act,  would  render  of  no  value  ihe 
reversionary  interest  of  the  eoininon- 
wealth  in  the  existing  bridge»  over 
Charles  river. 

8.  The  granting  of  a  free  bridge 
over  Charles  river,  as  authorized  by 
said  act,  is,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
undersigned,  a  breach  of  the  public 
faith  in  reference  to  the  Charles  river 
bridge  corporation,  and  a  violation  of 
its  rights,  and  as  a  precedent  and  in 
principle,  tend  to  diminish  the  confi- 
dence in,  and  lessen  the  security  of 
the  rights  of  property. 

Afterwards  the  bill  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  17,  when  the  follow- 
ing protest  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Grennell : 

Senate  chamber,  March  9,  1827. 

Because  the  erection  of  the  contem- 
plated bridge  in  the  manner  authori- 
sed in  and  by  said  bill,  would  destroy 
the  franchise,  which  the  proprietors 
of  Charles  river  bridge  hold  under  a 
grant  of  this  government,  having  all 
the  force  of  a  contract :  and  because 
the  grant  contemplated  by  said  bill 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  and  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  proprietors  of  saiil  Charles  river 
bridge,  and  would  lend  to  unsettle  the 
security  of  private  property. 

The  same  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
on  motion,  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal. 

On  the  10th,  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  house  by  governor  Lincoln, 
with  his  negative,  and  an  able  and  ela- 
borate message,  setting  torth  conclu- 
sive objections  to  its  becoming  a  law, 
which  objections  being  summarily 
stated  in  the  protests  of  the  minority 
of  each  branch,  we  omit  to  repeat. 
The  message  being  twice  read  in  the 
house,  the  question  *' Shall  this  bill 
pass  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
tba  governor  thereto,**  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  yeas  and  nays;  the 


constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds 
voting  for  its  passage,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  being  144,  and  99  votmg 
in  the  affirmative,  in  tht-  senate  the 
question  wan  decided  a»  follows  :  yeas, 
16 ;  iia>s,  IS. 

'I'wo  thiid&of  the  members  not  hav- 
ing voted  in  favour  of  its  passage,  the 
bill  Has  lost. 

Probably  no  subject  of  a  legislative 
oatuie  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  at- 
tended with  more  feeling  than  this; 
but,  although  governor  Lincoln's  pro- 
ceeding was  censured  by  those  inte- 
rested in  the  bill,  yet  the  great  body 
of  the  people  did  justice  to  the  integ- 
rity of  his  intent itms,  and  ihe  indepen- 
dence of  his  conduct 

The  legislature  ended  its  session 
the  same  day,  having  parsed  107  arts, 
and  been  in  session  uninterruptedly 
about  ten  weeks. 

Jlpril." -The  ELECTioxt. — Votes 
for  governor  Lincoln  in  £06  towns, 
32,049;  for  William  C  Jarvis,  6,141; 
for  other  persons,  2^572. 

BUNKEa  HiLl  MoNUMElfT^ — ^Tfae 
intended  corner  stone,  containing  the 
appnipiiate  medals  and  inscriptions, 
depoMted  by  general  Lafayette,  on  tbe 
17th  of  June,  isid  bus  kieen  removed, 
to  be  replaced  in  its  proper  sitnatioDi 
as  soon  as  the  work  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced.  Tbe  two  first 
foundation  stones  of  the  monuiiient 
were  laid  on  Friday,  April  SOtb,  1627. 
May  — The  following  is  a  list  of  ibe 
public  benefactions  provided  in  the 
will  of  the  late  William  Phillips,  for- 
nierh  lieutenant  governor  of  Massa- 
chiiserts : 

To  Phdlips'  acad.  in  Andover,|l5,000 
To  the  Theological  Institution  - 

ill  do.  10,000 

To  the  S(x:iety  for  piopagating 

the  Gospel,  5.000 

To  the    Massachusetts    Bible 

Society,  5,000 

To  the  Foreign  Missinn  Society,  5,000 
To  the  Medical  Dispensary,  9^000 

To  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  poor  of  tho  city  of 
Boston  5,000 
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ner.Education  Society,  5,000 
Mtoii  Female  Asylum,  2,000 
lylum  for  indigent  boys,  2,000 
ista.  Geneidl  C'oni^ie- 
nalcharitabJe  Society,  5,000 
'J'oi.iL  5(i2.u00 
•TOifE  Caivai.. — It  i&  e^ti- 
it  there  are  now  more  tlun 
ad  handi  employed  on  that 
of  the  canal  uhich  lies 
he  limits  of  Mussachiisetts. 
I  are  to  be  of  granite,  built  in 
,  substantial  and  thorough 
Large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
Uie  best  quality  have  been 
nerally  very  near  where  it  is 
9  be  used.  The  quantity  re- 
ir  the  building  of  a  lock,  is 
■I  to  those  »ho  have  bven 
iBlBd  with  the  business.  In 
I  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land 
Ij  covered  with  stone,  pro- 
a  lingle  lock. 

reat  facility  of  obtaining  the 
le  exactness  with  which  it 
into  blocks  of  a  large  size, 
r  advantages  enjoyed  on  the 
U  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
boot  three- fourths  of  the  ori- 
matei  and  yet  nutke  it  a  pro- 
iploymeut  to  the  contractors, 
vafion  ha^  been  all  rontract- 
ithiD  the  estimate.-*,  and  al- 
ia weather  has  recently  been 
favourable,  the  confideni-e  in 
and  successful  ron)pleti<ui  of 
,  and  in  the  great  public  utili- 
enterprise,  is  daily  incrcus- 

■ATlozrs.— In  Massacliiisotts, 
incorporated  manuriciurinf^r 
H,  196.  AggtegHte  capital, 
MM.  Banks,  54.  i  apital, 
NM>.  [15  of  which,  with  a 
r  910,050,000  are  in  Boston.] 
I  offices,  S7.  Capital, 
10.  [22  of  these  are  in  Bos- 
16,800,000  capital.]  Total, 
lOO 

AT  Lrifff . — The  population 
is  over  5000,  nearly  all  of 
9  Mipported  by  the  shot  biisi- 
roRH  1,200,000  to  1,400.000 
iboef  are  made  annually  in 
,  of  an  average  value  of  75 


cents  per  pair,  making  nearly 
Sli000,000.  The  females  ol  the  town 
earn  more  than  g60,b00  annually  by 
binding  and  ornamenting  shoes.  Mil- 
1  inns  of  low  priced  fancy  shoes  have 
been  M-nt  to  South  America,  and  sold 
ai  a  profit  There  is  a  chocolote  ma- 
nufiictoiy  in  Lwin,  which  makes  sixty 
tons  of  chorolaie  in  a  year.  The  Lynn 
fishermen  at  this  time  bring  in  6,000 
pounds  offish  daily. 

June  — HARai8Bi;aG  Co2vvK5Tioir. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  a  gieat  meeting 
of  persons  interested  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  American  manufactures,  was 
holden  in  the  representatives  hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  sippointing  delegates 
to  attend  the  Hairisbuig  convention. 
The  hall  and  galleries  were  filled  to 
ovetfloMing,  and  a  more  respectable 
and  imposing  assemblage,  probably 
was  never  witnessed  in  Massachu- 
setts Governor  Lincoln  was  called 
to  the  chaii.  and  Mr.  ^'haw,  of  Lanes- 
boro\  appointed  secretary.  The 
prf>ceedin^s  of  a  recent  similar  meet- 
ing 'It  Philadelphia,  were  lead  by  the 
secretary,  and  a  number  of  reM>lu- 
tions,  prepared  by  the  iVlassachusetcs 
coramiitre,  were  presented,  agreeably 
to  their  direction,  bv  Mr.  Tappan. 
'I'he  question  was  staled  to  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions.  The 
meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Alessrs. 
Abbot  Lawrence,  Edward  Everett,  J. 
^hep^id,  J.  B.  Bto^^n,  and  Harrison 
Giay  Otis.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  llarrisbuig  convention  The 
fi>lloviiig  gentlemen  uere  selected, 
w  ho  y\  ere  all  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  meeting : 

Hon.  BezaleelTaft,  Worcester* 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,       Middlesex. 
Abbot  Lawrence,  Esq.       Suffolk. 
J.  B.  Brown,  Esq.  do. 

J.  E.  Sprague,  Esq.  Essex. 

Col.  J  Sbepard,  Hampshire. 

8.  D.  Cole,  Lsq.  Berk^^hire. 

The  meeting  was  then  dis>oJved. 

Maixufacti'rm— The  Worcester 
Spy  contains  an  article  which  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  woollen  manufacture  to 
the  people  of  that  county*    By  refe- 
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rence  thereto,  it  will  be  seen  that 
eleven  factories,  situated  in  the  towns 
of  Mendon,  Uxbridge,  Northbridge, 
and  Grafton,  when  in  full  opercttion, 
will  manufacture  £150  yards  of  sati- 
nett,  100  yards  of  kersey merr,  and 
930  yards  of  broadcloth  per  day,  ma- 
king a  yearly  agt^regale  of  67:2,950 
jards  of  *tatinett,  dl  ,dUO  yard^  of  ker- 
seymere, and  lO'-ffitOO  yards  of  broad- 
cloth. Estimating  the  average  value 
of  these  goods,  per  yard,  at  75  cents 
for  satinett,  one  dollar  for  kersey- 
mere, and  three  dollars  for  broad- 
cloth, the  yearly  value  of  the  woollen 
goods,  manufactured  in  these  foui 
towns  alone,  will  be  eight  hundred 
and  fort  If 'five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars*  This  esti- 
mate is  of  but  a  minor  portion  of  the 
woollen  manufacturing  of  the  county. 
At  Fitchburg. Leicester, uxford,  Dud- 
ley, and  riouthbridge,  there  are  not 
less,  we  believe,  than  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen factories,  some  of  which  arc  ex- 
tensive and  well  known  establish- 
ments ;  such,  for  instance,  as  ihose 
of  the  Wolcott  company  in  rSouth- 
bridge.  Slater  &  llowaid's.  in  Dud- 
ley, and  the  Leicester  and  Bottomly 
conipaiiies  in  Leicester. 

Bun  SEN  Hill  Mu!«uvRZfT. — Pro- 
gress is  now  making  with  this  great 
nationiil  work.  The  ba?te  is  comple- 
ted, and  the  laying  of  the  6r!«i  course 
now  occupies  the  attention  of  the  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  James  S.  S.ivage.  The 
base  is  forty  feet  square,  and  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  within  the  earth. 
At  the  surface  it  is  about  £4  feet 
square.  In  the  centre  a  circular  aper- 
ture is  left  from  the  first  course  of  the 
base,  which  is  to  extend  to  the  top. 
Between  the  wall  around  the  aper- 
ture and  the  outer  wall,  the  stairs  aie 
Co  ascend  in  a  circular  form. 

Ge^trral  CoiRT. — The  l«gi>h- 
ture  of  this  coinuionwealtli  was  pro- 
rogued on  Saturday  evening.  June 
16th,  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  Janua- 
ry, after  a  session  of  eighteen  days, 
during  which  twenty-three  acts,  and 
several  important  resolves  were  pas- 
sed, and  much  other  business  introdu- 


ced, to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. Ten  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated fur  a  survey  of  a  route  for  a 
rail  road,  from  the  line  of  New -York, 
through  the  centre  of  the  state,  lo  Bos* 
ton. 

Liter  ^AL  IsiPBovEBiErrT. — Na- 
hum  Alitchell,  of  Bast  Bridgwater, 
and  Samuel  M.  M*Kay,  of  Fittstield, 
have  been  appointed  cuuimissiooers 
to  .survey  the  country  between  Boston 
and  the  llndson,  to  select  a  route  for  a 
railway  ;  and  James  F.  Baldwin,  of 
Boston,  as  engineer.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, authorize  the  appointment  by 
the  governor,  of  two  commissioners, 
and  a  suitable  engineer,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  immediately  to  cause  the  ne- 
cessary surveys  and  plans  to  be  made 
for  a  railway,  from  the  city  of  Boston, 
westward,  to  the  line  of  the  state  of 
New-Yorli,  and  thenco  to  the  Hudson 
rivei,  at  or  near  Albany  ;  and  to  cause 
also  the  necessary  estimates  to  be  made 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  such 
railway.  Ten  thousand  dollars  are 
appropriated  for  defraying  the  expen- 
ses of  the  survey,  &cc.  A  niotton  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  route  westward 
to  V'Onnecticut  river,  was  rejected  by 
a  largp  majority. 

The  suivcy  of  the  commissioneri 
is  to  be  extended  into  the  territory 
of  the  state  of  New-York  ;  and  the 
governor,  in  compliance  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  legislature,  addressed  a 
coniinunication  to  governor  Clinton, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the 
legislature,  relating  to  the  survey,  an- 
nouncing to  him  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  and  requesting  from 
him  that  countenance  and  favour 
which  might  warrant  the  commission- 
ers in  makinv,  within  the  state  of 
New-Yoik.  the  inriuiries,  surveys,  and 
measurements  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  commission.  Governor 
Clinton,  in  answer,  with  grnat  cordiali- 
ty, Signified  his  assent  to  the  proposed 
survey,  so  far  as  the  executive  of  that 
state  was  concerned  ;  and  that  the 
success  of  this  important  undertaking, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  consum- 
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3  be  viewed  by  him  with 
!ft,   and    high    gratifica- 

lUy  of  these  commission- 
tent  board  of  internul  im- 
las  been  appointed,  con- 
^iah  J.  Kiske,  of  Wien- 
rd  PhiHips  of  Boston, 
imyward  of  Boston,  the 
also    engineer   of    the 

BosToif,  June  16. 

Monument. — Yesterday 
s  laid,  by  the  president 
anic  association,  the  first 
e  Franklin  monniment. 
»Dt  is  erected  by  the  citi- 
IP, in  the  granary  bury- 
o  the  memory  of  Be nja- 
1,  over  the  tomb  in  which 
nains  of  both  his  parents. 
Dy  was  witnessed  by  a 
lizens,  among  w  hnm  were 
r  and  lieutenant  governor 
NMiwealth,  and  other  offi- 
government,  the  officers 
embers  of  the  meciianic 

A  piece  of  plate,  with 
iCe  inscription,  and  some 
B  placed  undei  the  stone. 
mi  is  a  pyramid,  twenty- 
ly  anc^  formed  of  blocks  of 
bout  six  tons  weifjiht  e^ch, 
the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
• 
— PaoviDEncE      Rail- 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
e  commissioners  of  inter- 
ments have  made  an  exa- 

several   routes  between 

Providence,  and  have 
untry  extremely  favoura- 
mstriiction  of  a  rail-road. 
lot  yet  decided  which  is 
e,  but  they  have  satisfac- 
lined  that  a  route  may  be 
ich  will  be  as  direct  as 
resent  turnpike  road,  and 
out  any  very  expensive 
nbankment,  may  be  made 
level. 
.Qu   Tuesday   evening, 


August  S8th,  a  magnificent  display  of 
the  auiora,  in  a  form,  position  and  di- 
rection, such  as  are  seldom  wimpssed, 
was  observed  in  Boston,  Salem,  New- 
buryport,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
towns,  which  is  well  described  in  the 
Ncwburypott  paper. 

The  light  began  with  intermittent 
flashes  in  the  east,  a  few  degrees  north 
of  the  zenith,  and  proceeded  more  re- 
gularly and  equably  till  it  had  bound 
the  whole  visible  horizon  with  a  broad 
belt,  extending  from  east  to  west, 
shifting  and  unequal,  with  its  edges 
more  distinctly  defined  than  is  com- 
monly witnessed  in  the  borean  aurora. 
It  moved  slowly  to  the  southward,  and 
having  passed  about  12  degrees  south 
of  the  zenith,  gradually  growing  faint- 
er from  east  to  west,  entirely  disap- 
peared. Through  the  fluid  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  the  minutest  star,  and 
beneath  it  is  said  to  have  passed  a  thin 
scud.  The  vapoar  rolling  from  east 
to  west,  resembled  the  successive  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean  chasing  each  other 
upon  the  beach,  and  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  substance  itself  of  the 
aurora.  Immediately  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  phenohienon,  the 
northern  lights  were  remarkably  bril- 
liant, and  during  the  presence  of  this 
luminous  belt  were  imperceptible, 
again  to  shine  forth  with  their  pre- 
vious brilliancy,  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  phenomena. 

September, — A  rock  weighing  about 
8000  pounds  was  thrown  into  a  house 
in  Gloucester,  a  short  time  since,  by 
some  workmen  who  were  blasting.  It 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  furniture, 
but  fortunately  no  person  was  injured. 
Another,Heighing  neaily  5000  pounds, 
was  thrown  into  a  shop  adjoining. 
>1ore  than  a  hundred  panes  of  glass 
were  broken  in  the  neighbourhood,  by 
the  explosion. 

ViKW    OF    THE    (*OLLBGCS. — The 

following  table  shows  the  number  of 
graduates  in  the  principal  colleges  of 
New-Cngland  for  four  successive 
years. 
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18M.  18». 

3 

7 

14 
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91 

9t 

26 

37 

36 

19 

19 

14 

16 

19 

15 

19 

i4 

31 

t3 

S£ 

23 

58 

59 

47 

48 

«7 

33 

68 

100 

79 

OoBefef.  18M 

Water?ille,(Me.)  3 
Bowdoin,  ( Me.)  1 3 

Dartmouth,  (N.  U.)  28 
Vermont  University,  9 
Miildlebury,  (Vt.)  24 
Williams,  (Mass.)  15 
Amherst,  (Mxss.)  17 
Harvard,  (Mass.)  67 
Brown  Univ.  (R.  I.)  41 
Tale»(Con.)  68 


285  311  343  324 

Odoher.^A  new  suspension  chain 
bridge  across  the  Merrimac,  between 
Newburyport  and  Salisbury,  began  in 
1826,  was  completed  at  this  time,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  as  archi- 
tect, who  deserves  credit  for  the  plan 
and  execution  of  the  work.  It  com- 
mences at  Newburyport,  with  an  abut- 
ment of  thirty-eight  feet  in  width, 
consisting  of  two  wnjls  of  split  stone, 
built  on  a  foundation  of  pine  logs  laid 
over  the  flats,  and  filled  up  with 
aods,  covered  by  a  gravelled  road  of 
two  feet  in  thickness.  The  length  of 
the  wall,  on  the  south  east  side  of  the 
abutment,  is  541  feet ;  on  the  north  west 
side,  440  feet.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  abutment  is  the  draw,  38  feet 
wide,  height  from  common  high  water 
12  feet,  depth  of  water  18  feet.  The 
draw  pier  is  built  up  to  within  two  feet 
of  high  water  mark,  with  pine  logs  in 
cob-work,  its  base  28  feet  by  40,  hav- 
ing a  break-water  united  to  it  of  20 
feet  by  30.  The  outer  spaces  of  the 
cob- work  are  filled  from  the  bottom 
with  stones,  and  around  the  outside 
of  the  pier  stones  are  thrown  to  fill  up 
to  low  water  mark.  The  upper  part 
of  the  pier  consists  of  granite  >toiie 
work  l^  feet  in  height,  38  feet  by  25 
being  the  dimensions  on  the  top.  Not 
less  than  1 800  tons  of  stone  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  single  pier. 
On  the  Salisbury  shore  is  another 
abutment  240  feet  in  length,  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  except  that  the  head  of  it  is  a  so- 
lid mass  of  stone,  40  feet  by  40  on  the 
surface,  and  20  feet  9  inches  high,  and 
suppoiting  a  small  tow^  of  stones. 


Between  thb  abacmoDt  and  the  dr^a^ 
pier  are  four  other  piers^  coDstruc^jc^ 
like  the  first,  only  with  more  baift  m 
the  water  increases  in  depth,  the  69pth 
at  low  water  being  at  eee  of  the* 
four  piers  15  feet,  at  the  next  17  fsi^ 
at  the  next  20  feet,  and  at  the  last  II 
feet.     On  each  of  them  Is  a  woodv 
tower  31  feet  high,  double  posted  wjik 
timber  14  inches  square,  the  bass  91 
feet  by  20,  boarded,    shingled  wd 
painted,   having    two    passage  wiyi, 
each  1 1  feet  9  inches  wide  in  the  elesr, 
and  15  feet  high  in  the  centre.   Tboie 
parts  of  the  bridge  wbieh  cover  tbe 
fife  spaces  between  the  pien«  amoaiit- 
ing  to  827  feet  in  all,  are  sospended 
by  means  of  iron  chains  passiiig  oier 
the  four  wooden  towers,  and  faitsoid 
to  the  draw  pier  at  one  end,  and  lothe 
abutment  at  the  other  extremity  of  tbe 
bridge.     The  chains  are  tweln  io 
number,  six  for  each  travel-wsy  of 
the  bridge,  or  three  on  each  side  of  eicli 
way,  composed  of  linits  two  fsct  ii 
length,  the  iron  being  one  inch  tUcL 
Suspenders  are  fastened  to  the  eknv 
by  a  bale  in  the  form  of  a  half  onli^ 
with  ears  which  pass  through  tiM  liob 
of  the  two  outside  chains  of  wdi 
groupe  of  chains,  a  dog  made  ellMk 
iron  passing  through  the  ears  of  ike 
bale  over  the  outside  chains,  and  iMt* 
ing  on  the  centre  chain     Eaoh  dvi" 
is  shackled  to  a  saddle  on  the  lop  of 
the  tower,  which  is  supported  bj  iroo 
shruuds  passing  down    tlM  oppodt* 
side  of  the  tower,  and  fasMnad  to  tli8 
stone    work  of    the    pier    beneitk. 
Beams  18  feet  long  and  It  ineboibf 
6  thick,  are  fixed  in  the  botlbm  of  Ike 
suspenders,  across  which  are  laid  lbs 
stringers  27  feet  long,  and  over  ikeie 
the  plank,  12  feet  long  and  4  iaolwi 
thick,  which  constitute  tbe  sMeadsd 
part  of  the  travelled  way  of  tbebridlOi 
By  this    mode  of  constmctioo,  ttt 
greatest  possible  security  is  atttiBiA 
consistently  with    tbe    plan    of  dM 
bridge,  inasmuch  as  one  half  of  it  n2 
be  removed  or  repaired  witheot  i^" 
peding  the  travel,  and  a  link,  orMi- 
pendei,orone  of  the  chains,  can  bo 
removed  or  repaired  without  eadiB- 
gering  the  security  of  the  test  ef  ib^ 
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•The  hriclgo  is  also  a  highly 
il   and   oriidmenui    structure, 
refoic  IS  a  ino^^t  conspicuous 
king  olijeot  of  attcntiou  in  the 
of  .Newburyport.     AIJ  the  ex- 
)f  building   ll]ft  bridge    itself 
5,700,  and  of  a  turnpike  road 
rcNli,  belont:in{;  to  it,  $1^,300, 
the  whole  cost  to  the  proprie- 
1,000.     By  means  of  it,  and  of 
trough  the  town  of  iiye^  un- 
I  in  connexion  witii  it,  there  is 
in  distance  of  four  inile.H  l)e- 
ortsmouth  and  Nevthuryport. 
irelen.^th  of  the  twelve  chains 
I  feet,  and  the  weight   of  iron 
don  the  bridge   98   tons,   11 
he  length   of  the  bridge  and 
111  from  high    water  mark   to 
(•rmark,  is  about  1700  feet, 
br  the  bridge,  exclusive  of  the 
iti,  about  1000  feet. 
Itsex  bridge  between  Ncwbu- 
3ali8bury  having  been   rebuilt 
ins,  and  a  n^w  chain  bridge 
oiected  at  the  Rorks  village, 
West  Newbury   and  Haver- 
re  will  be    three    suspension 
idges  of   uncouiiiioii  beauty 
nesi  of  rfppe<irnnre  across  the 
Cs  within  the  space  of  a  few 

letive  Fire . — CI  n  Mond  ay 
October  2-2d,  the  Barnstable 
lOuse  was  destroyed  by  fire, 

f  aluable  records  of  the  pro- 
ice,  registry  of  deeds,  and 
sf  the  clerk  of  the  courts. 
B  book  of  probate  papers  uas 
A;  the  caii^e  ol  the  accident 
lewn.  No  person  resided  in 
liai;  The  nisht  wasstoimy, 
lecident  may  have   been  oc- 

by  li^htiunz  '  luit  there  -ire 
IS  tb'-it  It  was  fh"  \«oik  of  an 

«pr. — Qui?rcT    Railwat — 
iwing  acciMiut  of  this  railway 
n  the  newspapers : 
1  8  miles,    descent    86  feet 

base  of  the  granite  quarry 
he  wharf;  breadth  5  feet  from 
one  rail  to  the  inside  of  the 

one.  Ho:se  path  between 
raib  S  feet  4  inches  wide 


The  plank  rails  arc  ol  pirc,  10  inches 
in  height ;  with  caps  of  red  oak,  S  inches 
thick,  by  3  inches  wide.     Sleepers,  or 
transverse  beams,  are  of  granite,  7  feet 
long,  on  which  the  rails  rest ;  these 
sleepers  are   at   di<>tances  of  8    feet 
apart      'I  he   wrought  iv-on  rails   are 
laid  on  the  red  oak  caps,  and   arc  £ 
inches   wide,  and  d-8ths  of  an  inch 
thick;  27  tons  S  cwt.  14  lbs.  of  iron, 
including  screws,  are   used  to   each 
mile,  making  short  of  02  tons  of  irou 
for  the   3   miles.     This  railway   was 
opened  for  use  on  the  16th  September, 
1H26,  and  has  been  since  constantly 
used  for  the  transportation  of  granite 
— generally  60  tons  per  day.     One 
horse  has  drawn  SIS   tons,   including 
the  weight  of  the  two   wagons,   from 
the  quarrv  down  to   the  wharf;  but 
the  ordinary  load  of  a  horse  is  from 
12  to   14   tons.     One   horse  usually 
draws  2  wagons.    By  way  of  experi- 
ment, one  horse  drew  IS  tons  up  an 
elev^ation   at  the  rate   of  66  feet  C 
inches  in  the  mile,  a  distance  of  200 
feet.     The  wheels  of  the  wagons  are 
6  feet  in  diameter;  the  axle  tree  S 
inches  in  diameter.  Weight  of  wagons, 
3500  pounds  each. 

The  object  of  this  railway  is  to 
transport  granite  from  the  quarry  in 
the  town  of  Quincy  to  the  »•  barf  in 
the  harbour  of  Boston,  and  thence  it  is 
conveyed  in  vessels  towed  by  steam- 
boats to  Boston  and  to  Charlestown 
for  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

Statue  of  WASHizfOTON— A  beau- 
tiful edifice  having  been  erected,  on  the 
northern  facade  of  the  state  bouse, 
for  the  reception  of  Chantrey^s  statue 
of  Wishingron,  it  was,  at  the  close  of 
October,  placed  upon  the  pedestal, 
in  the  presence  of  the  offi'^er^  of  the 
society,  whirh  wasorgani'ed  in  1811, 
fo  accompl«sh":g  fb»«  glorious  objrrt, 
and  is  now  treely  cxpc  m'i?  to  p-iL?.e 
examination. 

The  statue  is  of  white  marble,  from 
the  quarries  of  Carrara;  the  figure  is 
slightly  colossal,  being  nearly  seven 
feet  III  height,  and  represents  the  il- 
lustrious father  of  his  country,  in  a 
civil  costume  ;  like  that  in  which  be 
usually  appeared,   while  President  of 
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the  United  States ;  but  so  ingeniously 
arranged,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the 
eleganceof  Grecian  and  Knmnn  dra- 
pery.    The   left  foot   is  slightly    ad- 
vanced, and  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
chiefly  thrown  upon  the  riuht  leg  ;  the 
head  is  turned  a  little  to  the  left ;  the 
right  arm  is  at  liberty,  faIN  gracefully 
by    the   side,    and    the  hand   grasps 
a  scroll.     The  cloak  is   sustained  on 
the  left  shoulder,  leaving  that  of  the 
right  exposed,   and  disclosing  the  col- 
lar, and  a  small  portion  of  the  breast 
of  the  coat.     In  the   rear  it  descends 
to  the  ground  ;  the  lefi  arm,  enveloped 
in  the  ample  folds,  crosses  the  chest, 
and  the  hand — exquisitely  sculptured 
— >elevates  and  sust-iins  the   drapery 
in  front,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  feet  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs.     The  physi- 
ognomy combines  the  fidelity  of  Hou- 
don's  bust,  with  the   living   likeness 
that  glows  in  Stewart's  picture.     The 
attitude  is  tranquil,  easy,  and  natural, 
yet  firm  and  dignified  ;  the  expression 
serene,  frank,  and  majestic   giving  to 
the  whole  figure,  thnt  calm   and   im- 
posing presence,  for  which  Washing- 
ton was  so  distinG;ui.shed.     Since  the 
decline  of  the  fine    arts  in  Greece, 
there   has    been    nothing    produced, 
which  can  better  sustain  a  conipariwn 
with  the  works  of  her  renowned  sculp- 
tors, than   this  chef-d'a3uvre   of  the 
British  Phidias. 

The  dimensions  and  form  of  the 
edifice  were  prescribed  by  Chantrey, 
but  Mr.  Parris  furnished  the  plans 
of  the  architectual  details,  and  su- 
perintended its  erection.  The  ex- 
terior is  semicircular,  and  rises  as 
high  as  the  first  story  of  the  State 
House,  with  which  it  happily  harmo- 
nizes, both  in  the  structure  and  colour 
of  the  walls.  The  main  portion  of 
the  interior  is  a  vaulted  paiallelo(;ram, 
thirteen  feet  wide  and  thirty  long. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  from 
the  spacious  doric  hall,  is  an  arched 
recess,  often  by  thirteen  feet,  in  u  hich 
the  statue  is  placed.  The  walls  are 
fourteen  feet  high  to  the  imposts  of 
the  nrchei,  which  arf*  beautifully  or- 


namented by  stucco  pannel  work,  in 
cieux.  The  li^ht  is  admitted  though 
a  glazed  metallic  frame  that  crowns 
the  dome,  in  which  the  vaults  aie  ele- 
gantly united.  The  pavement,  u  hich 
is  formed  of  inaible  tiles,  is  supported 
upon  substantial 'irches,  in  niavonry. 
The  pedestal  is  of  white  marble, 
four  feet  and  a  half  high :  the  die, 
which  is  about  three  feet  long,  and 
two  wide,  rests  on  a  bold  and  massive 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  neat  cor* 
nice. 

The  whole  edifice  is  constructed  of 
the  most  solid  and  durable  materials  ; 
no  others  being  used,  than  those  of  ma- 
sonrv  and  the  metals,  without  the  in- 
corporation  of  any  wood.  All  the 
work  h^is  been  executed  in  such  a 
thorough  and  perfect  manner  as  to 
unite  the  greatest  strengtli  and  beauty; 
and  does  credit  to  the  science  and 
taste  of  the  nrrhitect,  and  the  skill  of 
the  various  meciianics  who  have  been 
employed. 

December. — Marine  Hospital. — 
The  inmates  of  the  U.  9.  Marine 
Hospital,  in  this  town,  were  removed 
some  months  since  to  the  new  edifice 
at  Chelsea.  This  building  is  in  an 
elegant  and  healthful  situation,  in 
view  of  the  iioith  part  of  the  city,  on 
the  (Mielsea  shore.  It  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  hewn  granite,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  ba«ieinent  and  an  attic; 
the  main  building  is  105  by  50  feet, 
with  two  wings,  projecting  three  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  building,  being  22 
feet  by  56. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the 
surplus  funds  collected  in  this  State, 
all  seamen  in  employ,  paying  SO  cents 
per  month  of  their  wages  for  the  sup- 
port of  Hospitals,  where,  «ben  sick 
or  *♦  disabled,"  they  can  receive  gratu- 
itous atfeniion.  There  are  several 
acres  of  land  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishmpiit.  The  expenditures  of  the 
institution  are  regulated  so  asio  rome 
within  the  receipts  in  this  Staie.  Sea- 
men are  pprmitted  to  stay  four  months, 
and  if  not  then  restored,  are  sent 
home.     They  receive  the  best  atten- 
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are  ufTorded  every  conve- 
lich  theii  situation  may  re- 
rage  number  in  ench  quarter 
00,  thougii  suiiie  ut'  them 
.0  not  »tav  but  t^^oor  three 
i  many  week^.  'I'he  deaths 
iferage  one  m  twenty.  Re- 
3  name,  age,  disease,  native 
B  of  entering  and  leaving, 
lade  quarterly  to  the  »Secre- 
\  Navy. — The  salary  of  the 
is  1000  dollars,  and  of  the 
iQ  dollars. 

Vorks.-^'ihe  New-Bedford 
itiniates  the  wh(de  quantity 
'orks  in  Neu  Kngland  at 
>  square  feet  of  surfiee  — 
ftl  of  iie  duty  on  foreign 
I  has  been  urged  by  some, 
tioy  this  useful  brunci)  of 
ndustry 

HUDE  ISIAND. 
Silk.— Joshua  Clarke,  F2sq. 
Kingston,  has  made  exten- 
rations  for  the  cuhivation  of 
wm,  and  has  filanted,  this 
iwards  of  6,00U  unilberry 
rhtch  the  silk  worm  subsists; 
the  next  season,  plant  a 
nber.  Tiie  cultivation  of 
'orm  has  been  carried  on 
jerable  success,  in  Vermont, 
lects,  and  in  some  other  of 
England  and  Middle  States. 
Blegant  Emplotmknt. — 
lace  school  or  manufactory 
I  at  Newport,  which  gives 
employment  in  this  new 
500  young  females  ;  and  the 
tides  of  their  ingenious  and 
le  will  bear  comparison  with 
of  the  kind  ever  imporled. 
BURG  Convention. — At  a 
r  farmers  aad  manufacturers 
Island,  held  at  Newport  on 
Hon.  Jamen  Hhodes  in  the 
nrs.  Asherllubbins,  Jeffrey 
lavid  Wilkinson,  Joiin  Far- 
Jame^  Rhodes  were  uppoint- 
Les  to  the  convention  to  be 
irrisburg. 

her — Taxes. — The  taxes 
e  44  banks  in  Rhode  Island, 
ithsy  amounted  to  K6,f)75  OS 


— of  which,  the  banks  in  Providence 
pHid  about  4'230.  The  tax  collected 
from  lottories  in  six  months,  was 
jgl6000 — and  4O0O  appears  to  remain 
uncollected.  The  auction  tax  for  six 
months,  was  5*619 — of  which,  Provi- 
dence paid  1498.  The  whole  expen- 
ditures of  the  state,  for  the  last  six 
months,  have  been  only  $8535  19 — 
while  the  revenue  has  been  i8,US3  G8. 

Blacrstoke  Canal. — Length  45 
miles,  breadth  18  feet  at  the  bottom, 
and  34  feet  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  are  48  stone  locks,  which  over- 
come a  rise  and  fall  of  450  feet.  Depth 
of  water  in  the  canal  4  ft.  Locks  82  ft. 
long,  b>  10  broad.  Cost  J^500,000. 
Estimated  revenue  55,000  to  ]^60,000. 
The  supply  of  water  is  principally 
from  the  Ulackstone  river ;  but  there 
are  several  pond<,  one  of  which,  near 
Worcester,  covers  2500  acres,  which 
in  case  of  need,  can  be  used  as  feeders. 

Thi^  canal  commences  in  the  har- 
bour of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  extends  to  Worcester,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  articles  to  be  trans- 
ported on  it  are  lime,  granite,  anthra- 
cite coal,  (from  the  town  of  Cuuiber- 
and,  12  miles  north  of  Providence,) 
and  agricultural  products  in  descend- 
ing. The  ascending  trade  will  consist 
of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  flour,  corn,  gro- 
ceries, and  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
for  the  stipply  of  the  very  large  mauu- 
facturing  population  in  the  valley  of 
the  Blackstone  river.  This  canal  will 
increase  the  water  power  of  the  Black- 
stone  river,  and  will  furnish  besides 
several  additional  mill  privileges.  It  is 
expected  to  be  completed  some  time 
next  summer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

March, — Farmi.vgtoiv  Canal. — 
This  grand  enterprise,  %ve  understand, 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  months. 
The  Irishmen  are  opening  vigorously 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  particular- 
ly in  the  city  of  New-Haven,  and  the 
citizens  are  very  sanguine  in  their 
hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  de- 
sign. A  considerable  number  of  build- 
ings have  already  been  removed  or 
taken  down,  and  others  are  now  shar- 
ing the  same  fate.    It  is  believed  that 
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not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole  coun- 
trj  through  which  it  passes,  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  facilities  for  the  traiis- 
portaiioi)  of  produce  which  it  will  pre- 
sent. 

Stljibi  Boat  Disaster. — On 
Thursdny  evening  last,  about  half  past 
7  o'clock,  7  miles  from  Saybrook,  on 
the  passage  to  New-York,  the  steam 
boat  Oliver  Ellsworth  met  with  a  se- 
rious disaster  by  the  bursting  of  the 
main  flue  of  the  boiler,  and  also  burst- 
ing out  the  furnace  head  or  cap.  Seven 
of  thVNpassengers,  the  steward,  engi- 
neer, and  fireman  of  the  boat,  were 
scalded  ;  the  latter,  and  one  passenger, 
died  the  next  morning.  The  water 
from  the  boiler  immediately  extin- 
guished the  fire,  thereby  occasioning 
a  dense  column  of  smoke  mingled 
with  steam,  which  partly  filled  the  ca- 
bin, nearly  producing  suffocation,  un- 
til fresh  air  was  admitted  by  breaking 
the  cabin  windows.  There  were  IS  or 
15  passengers  in  the  after  cabin  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  several  of 
whom  being  near  the  cabin  stairs,  ran 
immediately  on  deck,  and  were  badly 
scalded— coming  in  contact  at  that 
moment  with  the  steam  from  the  boil- 
er. The  other  passengers  who  remain- 
ed in  the  cabin,  escaped  uninjured,  and 
soon  after  repaired  on  deck,  at  the  call 
of  the  captain  for  all  to  leave  below,  to 
prevent  suffocation.  The  steam  boat 
proceeded  back  on  her  way  towards 
Saybrook  by  means  of  her  sails,  and 
was  obliged  to  anchor  about  two  miles 
distant  fiom  the  town.  The  Oliver 
Ellsworth  was  towed  to  Saybrook  the 
next  day  by  the  M*Donough. 

May, — Connecticut  Electio^t. 
Majority  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  over  go- 
vernor Wolcott,  2386.  Lieut,  gover- 
nor, J.  S.  Peters.  IVeasurer,  Isaac 
Spenser ;    secretary,    Thomas  Day 

For  congress — Ralph  I.  IngersoU, 
Elisha  Phelps,  David  Plant,  Orange 
Merwin,  John  Baldwin,  Noyes  Barber 

Among  the  governors  of  Connecti- 
cut, there  have  been  two  TrumbuMs, 
father  and  son ;  two  Griswolds,  also 
father  and  son ;  and  three  Wolcotts, 
father,  son,  and  grand  son ;  the  lat- 
ter ef  whom  is  the  present  |[overnor. 


Eagle  Bank  of  Ne\v-IIave>.— 

The  agen!!»  of  this  bank  made  their  re- 
port to  (he  General  .\sHcnibly  of  Con- 
necticut, in  session,  at  Uartfurd.  They 
state,  ih:it  though  mo^t  of  the  debts 
due  to  the  bark,  which  giewout  of  or- 
dinary  business,  have  been  paid,  yet 
that  of  the  gicat  mass  of  indebtedness, 
arising  from  unprecedented  loans  to  a 
few  individuals,  muih  of  it  without 
any,  and  all  without  adequate  securi- 
ty, there  still  remains  due  nearly  fif" 
tttn  hundred  thousand  doitars.  The 
agents  fuither  ^tate,  thai  they  bave 
**  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  amount 
of  property  belonging  to  the  debtors 
has  been  secreted  or  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state:  but  as 
some  of  the  principal  debtors  ure  now 
confined  in  the  state,  they  are  not  with- 
out expectation  that  further  collections, 
by  compromise  or  otherwise,  will  be 
made.  Under  these  circumstances, 
very  little,  as  yet,  has  been  collected,  to 
constitute  a  fund  for  a  dividend  among 
the  creditors  of  the  bank.  The  agenu 
have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  lo?ft.  which  authorizes  the  Supe- 
rior Couit  to  limit  the  time  of  exhibi- 
ting claims,  and  t«  declare  a  dividend 
therenn,  believing  that  the  interests  of 
the  creditors  would  be  thereby  promo- 
ted." 

T^e  committee  further  report,  that 
they  have  endeavoured,  both  by  per- 
suasion and  coercion,  to  effect  a  rol- 
lection,  and  obtain  security  for  these 
debts,  but  have  succeeded  in  part  only; 
considerable  security  had  been  obtain- 
ed bv  attachment  on  property ;  the  rd- 
lection  of  a  large  sum  so  secured,  has 
been  delayed,  the  property  being  re- 
plevied, on  insufficient  bonds. 

The  school  fund  of  this  state  pro- 
duced during  the  vear  ending  April 
1st,  Iti'e?,  g94,100.  for  interest  and 
rents,  besides  S5S.072  of  principal 
paid  into  the  treasury, of  which  40,70fi 
was  reinvested. 

July,-  -KxTRAORniNARiEs.— A  New- 
Haven  p»per,  of  the  3d  of  July  men- 
tions, thrft  on  a  haul  offish,  made  there 
on  the  2d,  there  were  25,000  whitfi  fisb, 
( bas<i,)  a  large  quantity  of  blue  and 
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:cnii=>;;s)  and  sevenieen  large 
from  srvtr:.  (o  ten  feet  in 
Ttie  laitiT  made  destructive 
I  the  iii't.  and,  alttioii^h  not 
ca|>e  tlieiiib"lv(>N,  j^uve  ojifior- 
ir  the  eM:a|)e  of  at  least 
iiite  fish, 

N£w-Have>,  Jiilv  7. 
■16'o.N   Ca.nal. — Tlic   trea- 
de  hi^  report  (o  the  annual 
bj  which  it  apf>e.irs  that  the 
342,017  has  been  expended 

canal,  viz:  fur  preliminary 
3,026  ;  for  procuring  charter, 
r officers,  &ic  ,^4.510  ;  lur  in- 
I  wagon*^,  &r.r..  real  estate  and 

f  10,662  ;  tor  conhtniLtion, 

le  funds  of  the  cnnipanv  for 
iMiditures  amount  to  107 .34:2 
Nisistin*;  of  iuMiaiinents  due, 
uh  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 

serintendent  mnde  a  report, 
:h  it  appears,  that  ahdiit  se- 
hs  of  the  canal  aie  fmished 
for. 

Nk W - H  A  V  F. N ,  J  U I V    10 

^TOBM. — Laie  in  the  alter- 
the  5th  in  St.  a  pa  it  of  the 
Orange,  adjoiniiiii;  New-Ha- 
risitcd  hv  a  veiv  seveie  liail 
The  stones  were  rei>  laijre, 
ips  for  a  nide  in  breadth,  fell 
ilhof  two  inches.  The  corn, 
was  completely  cut  down — 
•  apples  and  peaches  were 
rotn  the  trees,  and  thun.sands 
of  glass  were  broken  in  the 
Next  morning  heaps  t  f  hail 
the  earth.  At  one  place,  in 
fuiiiied  uV  t>vo  .^lt•t■p  h:inks, 
s  had  washed  and  Indeed 
e  fence  and  weeds  in  surh 
,  that  at  10  o^clock  next 
there  was  a  body  of  them  10 
thickness,  exposed  to  the  di- 
>rthe  sun. 

tt. — A  Norwich  paper  of 
ay  s.iys,  **  An  earthquake 
rienced  in  this  vicinity,  on 
night,  10  o*clock,  which 
nt  a  minute,  attendfd  w  ith  a 
ch  resemblini:*  the  re(K)rr  of 
inanre.      So  poiverful  was 


the  tremulous  motion  produced,  that 
in  several  houses,  dishes,  ^c.  were 
thrown  from  their  places.^* 

The  shociv  %%as  felt  severely  in  other 
towns  in  C'onnectitrut  and  at  West- 
field  in  ti  is  »tate.  It  was  also  felt  at 
sea,  and  occasioned  i>n  unusual  swell. 

December — The  Stonington  Tele- 
graph gives  an  article  showing  the 
amount  of  the  several  returns  oi  car- 
goes (»f  sealing  vessels,  sold  at  public 
auction  in  that  boiough,  since  Novem- 
ber, 1819.  It  appears  that  the  total 
amount  realized  from  the  sales  of  the 
seal  s\ins  alone,  was  no  less  than 
310,747  dollars  and  8  cents. 
VERMOxNT. 

January — MKifOR. — A  brilliant 
meteor  was  seen  from  Burlington.  Vt. 
on  the  iSlst  inst.  It  appealed  in  the 
south  east,  was  visible  about  two  se- 
conds and  disappeared  in  the  south 
west.  Iin  light  exceeded  that  of  the 
full  moon,  and  its  colour  that  of  iron 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  Just  before  it 
disaj)pearcd,  a  con*>iderable  scintilla- 
tion took  place.  The  parts  detached 
seemed  to  take  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  meteor,  gradually  diver- 
ging from  each  other.  No  report  was 
heard,  though  listened  for  attentively 
for  several  minutes. 

March, —  Pbovidkntial  Dk li ve- 
ra nir. — About  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sid  inst  the  jail  in  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  was  discovered  to  be  on 
tire,  and  so  rapid  was  the  spread  of 
the  flames,  that  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible to  save  the  building.  It  was 
found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  prisoners 
were  not  all  out ;  there  being  still  one 
in  the  upper  or  debtor's  room  of  the 
prison,  and  no  way  of  liberating  him 
with  safety,  except  by  breaking 
tiirontrh  from  the  outside.  Ladders 
were  imm«?diately  raised  to  the  double 
barred  window,  and  exertions  coin- 
me.iiced,  with  axes  and  crowbars,  to 
force  the  bars  from  their  places  ;  hat 
efforts  to  this  effect  were  fruitless.  The 
flr^nie^  weie  soon  communicated  to  the 
roof  of  the  prison,  and  exertions  were 
ceased  at  the  window,  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  The  roof  was  mounted 
by  a  few  resolute  hands,  who«  in  a  short 
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timet    li^<l    ^h®    timber    all    thrnirn 
off. 

A  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man,  was  then  made  into 
the  cell,  and  the  prisoner  rescued.  He 
was  so  much  choaked  with  the  smoke 
and  soot,  that  after  he  tva»  released, 
bis  life  was  despaired  of ;  but  he  is 
since  happily  restored  to  health  and 
liberty. 

«lufte.— New  Medical  Spring. — 
It  appears  by  a  communication  in  the 
Rutland  Herald,  that  a  medicinal 
spring,  said  to  be  of  much  value^has  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Clarendon,  Rutland  coun- 
tji  Vermont.  It  rises  from  the  Me  of  the 
Green  Mountain,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  its  base,  and  discharges, 
it  is  presumed,  two  or  three  gallons 
per  minute.  The  water  is  of  that  low 
teinperatui«»  usually  denominated  cold, 
and  Is  perfectly  limpid  at  the  moment 
of  its  exit  ;  but  immediately  makes  a 
copious  reddish  brown  de|>osit,  which, 
in  quantity,  will  eqii.il  h  culiic  of  12 
feet.  A  hemlock  b;irk,  which,  for  ten 
days,  had  been  used  as  a  spout  for 
conveying  the  water,  was  covered  with 
the  reddish  brown  precipitate,  a  line 
in  thickness  ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  which  (lowed  over  this  bark, 
it  is  almost  as  deeply  blackened  as  if 
it  were  stained  with  ink.  Experi- 
ments were  made  at  the  spring,  and 
professor  Silliman  slates  that  the  wa- 
ter is,  without  doubt,  a  chalybf'atc, 
and  the  iron  is  suspended  hy  carbonic 
acid. 

Harriskuro  Conventiow, — A 
meeting  of  fanners  and  mHuufnctu- 
rers  in  Rutlani),  was  held  on  the  iSTth. 
The  number  which  attended  the  mopt* 
ing,  was  about  one  hundred,  all  of 
whom  were  from  eight  of  the  twelve 
counties  in  the  state — the  other  four, 
it  is  presumed,  were  unrepresented. 
The  meeting  wa«t  nrgnnized  by  the 
choice  of  the  Hon  Rlijah  Paine,  of 
IrVilliamstown,  as  chairman,  and  Ro- 
bert Temple,  E^.  of  Rutland,  as  se- 
cretary. The  objects  of  the  mepting 
were  briefly  stated  by  William  Jar- 
vis,  Esq  of  Weathersfirld  :  the  reso- 
lutions and  address  of  the  Pennsvlva- 


nta  society  were  read,  and  a  commii- 
tee  of  one  from  each  county  represent- 
ed, was  appointed  to  report  resolutions 
expreiising  the  views  of  the  meeting. 
The  uieeting  was  theu  adjourned  to  S 
o^clock,  P.  iM. 

In  thr  afternoon,  the  committee  re- 
ported agreeably  to  their  instructions. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. The  foUowingi  gentlemen 
were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  Har- 
risburg  convention,  viz  :  Mcsirs  Wil- 
liiiin  Jarvis,  Rollin  C.  Mallory,  Klt- 
jah  Paine,  William  Hall,  lleman 
Allen. 

September. — Vermont  Ei.ection. 
On  the  4th  inst.  the  freemen  of  the 
several  towns,  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  state  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Governor  Butler 
was  re-elected,  though  not  unani- 
mously, as  Messrs.  Crafts  and  Doo- 
little  teceived  a  considerable  number 
of  votes.  Messrs  Olin,  Dana,  Crafts, 
and  Whitney,  were  supported  for  tbe 
office  of  Lieut.  Governor. 

October. — (*alamitt  — ^The  new 
arch  bridge,  erecting  over  Onimi  river, 
by  Samuel  and  James  Williams,  at 
Mr.  Biewster's  works,  in  Burlington, 
Vt.  of  143  feet  span,  and  £3  feet  from 
the  water,  fell  on  the  36ih,  while  six 
workmen  weie  upon  it.  The  stay- 
lath  to  the  false  bridge  gave  way,  and 
it  swayed  down  the  stream,  nhich  let 
the  bridge  suddenly  fall  into  tbe  wa- 
ter. All  the  men  received  some  inju- 
ry ;  and  one  man,  by  the  name  of 
Artemas  S.  Whitney,  had  several  of 
his  ribH  broken,  and  was  otherwise  se- 
veiely  bruised,  but  is  not  considered 
dangerous. 

JVbvember. — Legislature  — The 
legislature  of  this  state  continue  in 
active  session.  On  the  Slst  ult.  the 
following  resolution  p:i»sed  the  assem- 
bly by  a  majoiity  of  164  to  Sd— one 
half  of  the  ininoiiiy  expressing  them- 
selves atiarhrd  to  the  administration, 
hut  we'^e  doubtful  of  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  any  legislative 
prorecdins  «  n  the  subject. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
present  administration  of  tbe  genera L> 
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lent,  19  well  calculated  to  pro-  bors,  the  lieut.  governor  to  be,  ea;-<_ 

9  permiiiqiu  pr  isperity  of  the  cto,  the   president,  and  to  have  the 

and  is  approved  by  the  people  casting  vote.     The  convention,  for  ac- 

iiont  ;  and  that  the  re-election  ceptinc;  or  rejecting  the^ainendmentSy 

at  QuiNcY  \i)AMsiothe  pre-  is  to  he  held  at  Montpellier  on  the 

of  the  tJnitRii  Slates,  is  aiiob-  26th  of  Jump  next- 

hly  desirable.  Manoanrsk      An  extensive  bed  of 

Bxpenses  of  the  ti;ovcrninent  of  '*  Minganese,'*  of  the  purest  kind,  has 

te,  for  the  last  vear,  ami  united  recently  been  discovered  in  Chitten- 

DS9  46,  of  which  $3,090  were  den,  in  this  county,  on  the  farm  of 

to  the  school  fnnd.  and  5^,660  Wolcott  H.  Keeler,  Esq.     We  are  in- 

tini;  a  new  edition  of  the  laws  formed  that  50  tons  have  already  been 

itate.  dug.     Mr.  Jacob  Davy,  of  Fairhaven, 

iTiTUTto!T. — The   council    of  and  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Chittenden,  ara 

9  of  this  state,  have  agreed  to  engaged  in  it ;  and  it  is  apprehended^ 

i,  m9  amendments  to  the  consci-  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  profita- 

Uie  cstabli^hm'Mit  of  a  senate,  ble  business  to  them.     It  is  said  to  be 

Hordinate  branch  of  the  legisla-  worth  about  SbO  per  ton. 
>  coniist  of  twenty-eight  mein- 
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NE'V-YORK.  conventional  agreement  exists  respect- 

(.^A    question    has  been  long    iog  them. 

y  between  this  state  and  Now-  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
,  concerninsT  the  boundary  lino  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of 
m  them.  The  most  important  the  two  states  to  the  river,  as  well  as 
'this  question  relates  to  the  Hud-  to  Staten  Island,  which  is  also  claimed 
le  whole  of  whicli  is  claimed  by  by  New-Jersey,  but  they  uoiformly 
'{crk,n  on  the  ground,  that  the  proved  unsuccessful.  A  law  was  finaN 
n  river  by  name,  was  specially  ly  passed  by  New -Jersey,  which  will 
d  by  the  king  to  the  original  probably  bring  this  question  before  the 
Btor,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  proper  tribunal  for  a  judicial  decision, 
neh  as  no  portion  of  that  river  This  law  made  it  highly  penal  for  any 
een  granted  by  bun  to  the  pro-  person  to  execute  the  process  of  an- 
rvof  New-Jersey,  it  still  belong-  other  state  within  the  territorial  jnris- 
tiie  old  proprietary  or  royal  go-  diction  of  New- Jersey,  and  an  occasion 
MDt  of  that  province,  when  it  was  given  this  month  for  the  enforce- 
M  indepundcnt ;  and  of  course  ment  of  that#tatute 
Mwd  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  The  city  of  Ner  -York,  for  the  pnr- 
goremmeot,  and  became  part  of  pose  of  saving  herself  from  the  burthen 
-ritory  as  a  sovereign  state.  of  supporting  a  great  number  of  foreign 

the  other  baud,  New-Jorsey  paupers,  thrown  in  upon  her  in  the 
itothe  middle  oft  he  channel,  and  shape  of  emigrants,  has  required  that 
ods,  that  all  naviurablc  rivers  be-  the  captains  of  vesKels  brin"ing  in  soch 
d  to  the  king,  and  that  that  pecu-  population  shall  pay  two  dollars  a  bead 
Mtion  of  his  sovereignty  vested  in  on  landing  them,  or  enter  into  sufficient 
ates  as  part  of  the  confederacy,  hoods  that  th^  shall  not,  for  the  space 
iotas  individual  and  independent  of  two  years,  become  a  city  charge*— 
rs;  and  consequently  that  so  far  as  To  avoid  this  responsibility  and  ex- 
Hiidsoii  constituted  the  boundary  pcnse,  ship-owners  and  captains  f re- 
it  was  to  be  divided  between  the  quently  resort  to  other  ports,  and  espe- 
tates,  as  all  boundary  rivers  be-  cially  to  Amboy,  where  no  such  re- 
B  countries  are  divided,  when  no    quisitions  are  made.    In  the  present 
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instance,  a  vessel  harl  come  into  Am-  from  the  southern  part  of  the  tnu:t,       4r 
boy,  from  IrrlamI,  freiirhtcd  with  cmi-  natives  «^hoo9inirto  retain  their  pre^«B| 
grants.     They  werft  l^ndod  in  Romnli-  locitinn  npar   Kunfalo.     In  consid  e/a. 
ance  with  the  rec^ulation^  of  the  port*     tino  of  these  lands,  the  Indians  are  to 
Some  of  them,  as  mig^ht  be  expected,     rcceire  annuities  to   the    amonnt   of 
soon  found  thrir  wav  to  New- York. —  about   J"  600,  exclusive  of  »uch  rti- 
The  authorities  of  that  city  istiuod  their  sonable  cnrnponsation  as  may  be  tnade 
process  to  the  shentf  of  Richmond  and  for  improvements  on  some  of  their  re- 
ordered him  to  brinn^  forth  thn  bo'lr  of  serrations. 

the  captain.     The  sheriflf.  (or  deputy,)        Tlic  celebrated    Indian   chief.  Red 

aocordinf^ly  went  on  board  the  vessel  Jacket,   opposed  every  pmpositios  to 

in  the  stream,  at  Amb.iy,  only  a  few  pqrt  with  a  foot  of  their  land,  by  aa 
yards  from  the  wharf,  seized  upon  the  eloquent  appeal  tu  his  red  brethren 
captain,  and  took  him  off  to  N'ew  York,     agfainst  the  encroachment  of  bis  white 

The  next  day  he  h.)d  the  imprudence  brethren    on    their    territory.       Red 

to  land  at  Am *>oy.  for  some  purpose  or  Jacket  is  now  nearly  70  years  old,  yet 

otiier,  and  waa  himself  tiken  into  cus  when  called  to  preside  in  the  connciU 

tody,  examined,  and  sent  to  prison  for  of  his  nation,  and  to  g-ive  bis  opinion  on 

a  violation  of  the  statute  of  New-Jer-  any  important  subject,  he  rises  with  all 

sey,  which  imposes  a  heavy  fine  ami  the  vic^ur  and   animation  of  former 

long^  imprisonment.  years ;  and  his  lang^oage.  ^stnre,  and 

This  arrest  of  a  public  officer  com-  every  look.  eTmces  a  talent  at  forensic 
polled  the  state  of  New  Yurk  to  vindi-  eloquence,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
cate  her  claims  to  the  territory  in  dis-  celled  but  by  a  few  men  in  the  union, 
pnle.  The  subject  was  presented  to  He.  howercr  so  far  yielded  his  own 
the  le^rislature  at  its  moctinsr  in  Janua-  opinions,  as  to  «iffn  the  treaty • 
ry,  IR27,  by  Governor  f'linton,  and  September, — About  8000  penons 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  have  visited  the  springs  at  Saratoga 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  durinp:  the  present  season— 1000  pas- 
New- Jersey,  with  the  view  of  settling  senq^ors  often  arrive  at  the  city  in  one 
the  'lisputo  by  a  compromise.  Several  day,  in  the  steam  boats  on  the  Hudson 
meetings  were  had  during  the  ensuing  and  Raritan  only,  and  perhaps  it  may 
sum'ior;  but  after  much  negotiation,  be  reasonable  to  calculate  that,  doriog 
findmg  that  no  satisfactory  arrange-  three  months  in  the  year,  there  are  not 
ment  c^>uld  bo  made,  tlio  commission-  less  than  10,000  persons  from  the  soath 
ers  separated,  and  the  question  was  continually  in  the  stato  of  New-ITork, 
left  to  the  adjudication  of  tuc  legal  tri-  on  account  of  health  or  amnsemenL— 
bunals.  Tiio  a^eraire  expenses  of  these,  for  Ira- 

Aiigust. — Irrni.4x  L\nds.— A  treaty  veiling  and  s*i*-.sistencc,  cannot  be  less 

was  hold  at  Buffalo  this  month,  with  the  than  ten  dollars  each  per  week,  or  a 

chiefsof  the  several  remnants  of  Indian  total  of  {1.300,000.     The  wl'oi^  an* 

tribes  residing  in  this  county,  by  Oliver  nual    amount    derived    from     these 

Forward,    Esq     coTumissioner  on  the  sources,  may  then  be  estimated  at  more 

part  of  the  United  States,  and  John  th<4n  two  nn//ioru. 
Greig.  Esq    agent  of  the  proprietors,         A  convention  was  held  this  moDfh, 

of  the  pre-emption  right  of  the  Indian  (September  )  at  Utica,  and  De  Witt 

lands  in  the  western  part  of  this  state.  Ulinton    was  unanimously    nominated 

Tho  result  was  the  purchase,  on  the  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Hen* 

part  of  the  proprietors,  of  the  Canca-  ry  iluntington  as  Lieotenant  Govem- 

dea-  and  Ourdcau  reservations  entire,  or  of  th  •  state,  at  the  ensuing*  election, 
part   of  tho  Tonawanta,  and  about  Mo/^oan^s    ABDWCTmN— On   tbe 

15,000   acres  of  the    Buffalo   Creek  llth    mst-    William  Morgfan,    whme 

tracts— possession  to  bo  given  in  two  name  is  now  unfortunately  too  cele- 

years  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  bra  ted,  was  taken  from  the  jail  of  Ca- 

by  government.     The  sale  from  the  nandaigua,  where  be  was  confined  ap- 

Buffalo  Crock  reservation  was  made  on  a  judgment  in  behalf  of  one  Cliess- 
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proi]|cI)«  ^lio  8ccmn  to  have  been  con-  William   Morp^an  ivat,  by  colour  of 

imcsd    in    the   abduction,    and    was  criminal  process,  taken  from  the  vil« 

insportcd   to  the  Niagara   frontier,  Iag«  of  Batavia.  in  the  county  of  Gcn- 

lere  all  traces  of  him  were  lost. —  oesee,  to  Canandaierua,  in  tlie  county 

IC  little  doubt  now  exists  of  his  hav.  of   Onttrio;    that,  upon   examination 

f  beeu  murdered  by  (liose,  to  whose  before  a  mag-istratc,  the  said  Morgao 

flCorly    he    wan    committed.       The  was  discharg>ed;  that   he  was   subse- 

me  of  this  extraordinary  abduction  quently,  and  upon  the  same  day,  arrest- 

Bma  to  have  been  the  threat  of  Mor-  ed  upon  a  demand  acfainst  him,  upon 

n  to  rereal  the  secrets  of  masonry  ;  which  judg'ment  was  obtained,  and  he 

dl  tome  roisn^uided  members  of  that  confined  within  the  gaol  of  thecoootj 

iternity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pub-  of  Ontario;    that  on  the    evening  of 

atioD  of  a  book  of  Morg-an^s  composi-  tlie  12th  of  Septemberi  certain  persons 

Ml  on  that  subject,  determined  upon  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in 

in   dreadful  expedient.     Such  parti-  procuring  the  seizure  of   Morgan  at 

ilan  aa  transpired  of  ttie  transaction  Batavia,  and  in  his  subsequent  removal 

•  detailed  in  the  trial  of  Hayward  to,  and  confinement  at  Canandaigua, 

id  otbeni,  (vide  page  307,  2d  part.)  discharged  the  debt  for  which  he  bad 

Bt  tbe  whole  affair  was  so  much  en-  been  committed,  and  caused  him  to  be 

sloped  in  mystery,  thHt  both  his  fiite  liberated  from  prison  :  that  on  leaving 

id  the  mode  of  his  execution  still  re-  the  prison,  the  s;«id  Morgan  was  vio- 

aia  anknown.     After  some  time  had  lently  seized,  and  against  his  consent 

■paed   subsequent  to  his  abduction,  forced  into  a  carriage,  which  was  ra- 

itboat  hearing  any  thing  concerning  pidly  driven  from  said  village  of  Canan- 

BBv  great  excitement  began  to  prevail  daigua,  since  which  time  no  certain 

the  western  counties  of  this  state  information   has  been    obtained  con- 

rniiHt  tbe  whole  m.isonic  fraternity,  ceming  him,  and  that  with  this  depri- 

ucfa    was  accused    of  having  been  vation  of  liberty  are  conoe9ted  many 

irf,  mt  a  society,  to  this  nefHrious  bu-  circumstances,  which  create  a  belief 

len ;    and  the    subject  wus   finally  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  life. — 

ovifbt  before  the  legislature  by  peti-  The  foregoing  averments  are  embraced 

MM  sillied  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabit-  in  all  the  petitions  before  the  commit- 

its  of  those  counties,  where  it  was  re-  tec. 

rted    to  a  committee    consMting  of  ^         .      „f  ,^^        i,j^„,   f„y,^^ 

.«•««.  Graoger,   Brasher,  h.ll    Bar-  ^^„t  „,^,  „y  ^j            ^„  „„„. 

^  .ndCowic    The  report  of  that  P^  ,„  ^      j^^           f^^^^       ^^ero 

omutteecootaio*  a  statement  of  the  J    ,„         ,      f  ^„  mntdered  on 

&ir,  and  the  means  proposed  to  ascer-  ,^/„i  ht^f  the  14th  of  September 

"  ^P*'P«t'***'""^ "'•'=""«''"«'  last;  ^d  they  all  join   in  the  belief 

■Blolioira.                 ..         1    .  that  the  conspiracy  acraiost  this  citi- 

Mr.  Onager,  from  the  select  com-  ^„  „^  extended  through  sereral  of 

!Il!f?j!.Ti"""T'"'.'^    ••''*."  the  western   counties,   ind   tras  the 

r£^^o3e™MrtirnTo'o;  --"  of  a  previously  concerted  p.a. 

^Uliam  Morgan,  a  citizen  of  tbe  sUte,  Under  these  circumsUnces  the  peti- 

^ffwfM  tioners  represent  that  the  courts  of  a 

Tibat  theM  petitions  are  signed  by  ^^^gle  county  are  iqadcqualo  lo   tho 

asj  highly  respectable  committees,  emergency,  and  ask  the  interposition 

ho  hare  been  appointed  on  behalf  of  of  legislative  authority,  to  procure  a 

lellow  citizens,  to  ascertain  the  ^"*'  development  of  a  plot  so  base  in 

ooooected  with  this  most  flagrant  design,  so  fearless  in  execution,  and 

_Joo  of  tho  righto  of  a  citizen,  by  fraught  with  consequences  so  daogcr- 

hieb  be  has  been  deprived  of  liberty,  o""  ^  ^^  liberties  of  our  people, 

aotoflife.  Tour  committee  have  delayed  their 

llicte  petitions  set  forth,  that  on  the  report  with  the  expectation,  that  the 

th  day  of  September  last,  the  said  promised  testimony  would  be  furnished 

66 
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to  substantiate  the  charges  contained  nada.  beyond  tlie  rcacli  of  uar  judicial 

io  tbe  petitions  autliorilics.  and  of  anv  power  thai  our 

Witliin  a  fewr  days  several  afljdavits  government  could  create. 

bavo  been  forwarded  to  your  commit-  Muc'ti  animadversion  has  been  had 

tee,  none  of  which  reacli  the  mo^t  so-  upon  tlic  statements  made  by  said  Ter- 

▼ere  allepations  of  the  petitionrirs.  ry.  and  as  some  public  journals  hare 

From  the  testimony  addu<;ed,  no  pronounced  him  unworthy  of  belief,  1  be 
doubt  remains  in  relation  to  the  unlaw-  committee  feel  it  doe  to  him,  and  to 
ful  seizure  and  reiFioval  of  Morj^an,  for  those  who  prorurcd  his  testimony,  to 
which  offence  several  persons  were  ar-  state  that  certificates  bare  been  fur- 
rested,  and  havin<(  oleaded  g'uilty  to  nished  on  this  subject  which  satisfy 
tlio  indictments  found  ag-ainst  them,  tiiem  that  the  imputations  cast  upon 
are  now  sufferincf  the  penalties  of  the  the  character  of  that  ^entJemao  ircre 
law  io  the  gaol  of  the  county  of  Oa«  uojust.  Your  committee  bave  now 
tario.  given  a  concise  reference  to  (hat  part 

The  situation  of  this  unfortunate  man  of  the  testimony  presented  which  liiey 

after  leaving  Canandai^na,  so  far  as  consider  of  a  character  sufficiently  dc- 

lefc^i  proof  has  hern  furnished,   is  still  finite  to  bear  upon  the  allc;iatioDsi:on- 

left  to  conjecture  ;    but  by  the  affida-  taioed  io  the  petitions     It  isalsoshowo 

Tits    presented,    many   circumstances  to  your  committee,  by  the  affiJarit  of 

are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  alic<]^a-  the  wife  oi   M'^rgao,  that  she  knows 

tion  that   lie  was   laken   to   Nias^ara.  notiimg  of  his  late  otiier  tliau  what  is 

whatever  may  have  bv*on    his   subsc  Uotjwn  g-cnerally.  and  that  site  has  not 

quint  fato  soeo  hiin  nor  board  from  him  since  the 

Thi?  st^'ongest  prr)of  in  support  of  this  said  I  Uh  of  September, 

position  !    to  be    ound  in  t!i(>  .  ffi.ftvit  The    cornnrtitice  also  present  to  tl 

of  Pau>  ,^Tf)f,er.  irhith   Ihouc^i  restinp;'  house  many  othfT  affidavits  id  relatioi 

princip'tlly   uin>n  infonnalion   derived  to  this  bubjtct  ;  but  they   are  of  ade 

from  others,  when  not  under  oath  car-  scription  so  vague,  often  resting  u 

ries  to  the  minds  of  your  committee  a  sli^lit  circumstances,  and  in  suiite  ci 

belief  of  its  general  correctness.     This  ses  without  giving  even  the  names  o 

affidavit  is  partially    corroborated   by  those  suspected ;  tliat.  however  unplea^ 

the  certificate  ot  A.  G.  ninmau,  a  jus-  sant  may  be  the  impressions  made  b 

tice  of  the  p^aci'   for  the   count\  of  them  upon  the  minds  of  your  cooioiit 

A^ia<cara,  settmg  forth  the  proceedings  tee,  individually,  tbey  arr  notofacbt 

had  before  him  against  one  Eli  Bruce^  racter  which  in   their  opinion  woul 

of  said  county.     An  affi  lavit  of  David  justify  a  statement  of  their  conteots 

Jifaxwef^  is  also  presented,  which  may  a  report  to  this  bouse, 

be  considered  ns  having  a  cotlaterul  After  a  full  examination  of  this  sub 

bcariug  upon  this  point,  touching  the  ject,  your  committee  have  found  tbem 

probability  of  Morgao^s  removal  to-  selves  surrounded  by  embarrassmeo 

wards  the  Niagara  river.  upon  every  side. 

An  attested  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  Tbey  have  endeavoured  to  devise 

one  fFt//uim  TVrry,  of  N  iagara.  Upper  tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  ibi 

Canada,  has  been  presented  to  your  transactiou  which  could  baveajurr^ 

committee;    much  as  this  deposition  diction  co-extensive  with  the  sect 

may  be  calculated  to  create  the  dread-  of  country  through  wbicb  tbia  consps-' 

ful  belief  that  the  life  of  Morgan  was  racy   is   charged    to    have  exteodec^ 

taken  at  Fort  Niagara,  the  statements  which  would  possess  power  to  force  tl9^ 

con'iinH   in  it  are  too  undefined  in  attendance oi  wiiues^s  from  ever}  pax*^ 

their  cl-.« racter,  to  tvarrant  your  com-  of  that  country,  witli  ngbt  to  imprivofl 

miuei^  r*  acting  on  them.     The  names  those  who  should  refuse  to  answer  queS' 

of  *!rs  :M<armaots  are  not  given,  and  it  tions  legally  propose.i,  which  would  »«•         i\ 

woaMl  seem  by  the  affidavit,  that  his  cure  the  arrest  and  detention  for  tnW 

information    was   priocipully    derived  of  those  against  whom  proot  »tMXild  te           ^ 

from  resideQ]t9  of  the  province  of  Ca«  made,  and  yet  ir bich  tbould  not  io-        ,  ^ 
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•J^p  upon  tboie  chartprei!  priyiii-ect 
jyi  traarc  to  evcrv  riliicn  llic  rij^ht 
""lliil  bvjorj,  Hccorfinr  lolhocounc 
•f  the  common  law,  privileges  to  wliich 
■  IVm  peuple  iImuIiI  din;;  ^t  lotlic  la*t 
IMk  of  their  political  ia;<>i]r 

Upon   Ibe  dcppcsl    rr^Sf'ction.  vour 
anuillec  are  of  opinioD.  Idnl  such  a 
lU  wLilf  it  noiiM  be  duiilitrnl  ja 
,le.  aod  danfTcroDt  in  precedent. 
d  not  nutcrinllj  add  lo  the  power* 
i—e J  iDODrexislia!r  conrl*. 

Tk»  ■rreat  Ibe  pnigreat  ot  jirch  ^la- 
■taw  «rime.  to  aurreodcr  to  Ibe  injared 
MMisralted  lawsof  ourcoontiT.  their 
M  wanlon  viotalon ;  to  protMit  oar 
M'Pl"  •■  U«  enjm  mcnt  '■  of  life,  liber- 
ie, ead  the  purauit  of  hap;>ine><i.x  it 
Mtel  of  oTery  citizen,  and  particu- 
hl^  «f  ftMM  lo  nhom  arc  detogalcd 
th»  pawn  of  actios  lor  tho  ^cocral 
WmL  Tct  in  doing  eo,  vc  should  not 
Jbcfit^tlnl  while  we  ackouw ledge  no 
■fnJtafedordeniDoiircoinmuoilT.oDr 
ma  iaatitntiaos  arc  lecurod  equally  to 
0.  Lot  tbow  wlio  trample  u|iod  tbrir 
;H«atr}%  lavi,  answer  at  iLe  bar  of 
^MoaanliT for  their  offence;  but  the 

aal  b«  waakeocd  by  cooiuuodiog'  Iha 
iHooaat  with  the  ^uillj. 
:  jAwan  that  tbit  tmisaclion  hat  calU 
•nbrthtlMiloep  and  merited  indigna 
HBif  a  people  jealoai  in  ihe  prolee- 
tf^«ftbaaalibertiet  Bodearljbonght, 
mdltrnty  to  Grmlj  guarded  by  the 
^■■IftMiM  aod  laws  of  ourcsantry. 
li  wd  in  the  hamblo  ciiLzen  M  in 
^^^^■Knd  witb  Ibe  bigbetl  poiren 
^^^H^^pen  ra>.n  bestow,  your  oom- 
miaam  b«*e  -jniiontly  endeaviiured  lo 
racoDunend  such  meant  at  iu  their 
•I  conduce  to  the  arrGot 
of  lliose  tfbo  have  been 
e  which  we  bopo  it  aiid 
I  unparalleled  iu  Ihe  hiitorj 

■  report  wji  accompaaied  bj  re- 
i;i:<iinrnEDdiit;f  n  proclamation 
^uvi'rnor,  oBcHogp  a  reward 
"ur  He  discovery  of  Mort;iia 
•  B.  and  iliu  like  sum  for  his  mnr- 
\ul.  10  be  paid  upon  coniic- 
.  (^utmaillce  of  inquiry,  con- 
to  tioaiors  and  Hired  mcm- 
Kafthe  bauio,  to*iiittbc  westera 


4S» 


and  h>  report  Die  renilt  of 
tlicir  inquiry  to  the  next  loftislatuie, 
Go*ernor  Ph'nton.  Imwei-pr,  oTured 

n  reward  of^'OOO  far  fl.o  dlncivrrr  n( 
Morran  ir»!iie,  aod  ifmnrdtrpd  g .'!iOO 
for  the  diiiCKVcry  of  thf  olTenderti,  .->nd 
a  frre  par^lon  lo  all  acroniplices,  who 
lliould  inalic  a  full  discofery. 

No  discovery  was  made,  aod  Ibe 
excitement  on  account  of  this  inyt- 
(criout  abiiactino.  in  which  the  act- 
ors teemed  lo  be  only  the  asenis  of 
en  exiensire  combination.  coDtioued 
to  incTeas(>  until  it  entered  into  the 
political  contest*  of  the  day.  and  ma- 
sonic and  Buli-masonic  parties  becsmfa 
BS  familiar  in  the  counties  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  this  outrage,  Iu  tha 
Papal  aad  Protestant  parties  erer  were 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


legal  inrealigalionsgrow- 
insf  out  of  the  failure  of  several  of  the 
inonicd  corporations  in  that  city  Ser^ 
ral  indictment*  lor  cooipiricici  wero 
found,  some  of  which  were  tried,  and  in 
two  instances  verdict*  were  renderod, 
on  which  Ibe  pertoot  convicted  wera 
tcntcnced  to  conSuetncDl  in  the  peoi- 
tcntiarj'.  The  indictment*  IbenuctvGi, 
howcTiT,  were  tubsequeally  deter- 
mined to  be  illc^l  by  ibe  court  of  Ibo 
last  resort,  and  the  pritonen  rcleaaod 
beforo  the  expiration  of  tho  time  men- 
tioned in  Ihe  ■eotooce.  A*  the  principle 
iovatredinthisdecitioo,  it  of  great  im- 
porlancB  to  the  admioisiration  of  cri- 
minal justice  in  thu  coantiy,  and  ae 
tbe  opinion  of  the  court  htatiog  Ibe 
ground*  of  ilt  decision  bat  not  jet  been 
publitbed,  the  account  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  termination  of  these  in- 
lercitiog  jadicial  proc^diag:!  it  pott- 
poned  to  a  lobsequent  volume. 
Hh. — The  ooovention  of  the  dele- 


Herkimer,  and  oooiioated  William  B. 
Rochester,  Kjq.  for  Governor,  and 
Nathaniel  Pitcbor  for  Lieutenant  Go< 
vernrir  of  Ihe  slate-  On  the  fir*t  bal- 
lot M:.  Roclietter  had  lOlTote^-IM 
dcli^^lcs  preienb 
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Commerce  of  Lake   Erie— Amb-  January,    1827.— The    legiaUture 

mcAif    8inE.— Steam    brig    Superior,  met  on  the  2d  inst.  and  Lieut.  Gov. 

built  at  Buffalo,  3  40  tons  ;    steamboat  Tallmadg^e  took  bis  seat  as  PretidcDt 

Henry  Clay,    built   al  Black    Rock,  of  the  Senate. 

mbout  300  tons;    steamboat  Niagara,  Gen.  Root  was  elected  Speaker  of 

built  at  Black  Rock,  aboui  200  tons;  the  House,  having  received  74  votes; 

•teamboat    Pioneer,  built     at    Black  Francis  Grang^er  38,  and  scatterings. 

Bock,    about     150   tons;    steamboat  Ccnifs — By  the  annual  report  of  the 

Enterprise,  built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Canal  Commissioners  it  appeared  that 

about  200  tons ;    steamboat  William  the  receipt  from  the  caoaJs  this  jear 

Peon,  built  at  Erie,  Penn.  about  200  amounted  for  tolls  and 

tons;    steamboat    Chippewa,  built  at  penalties   to                        {765,190  82 

Buflalo,  about  100  tons.     Besides  these  The  auction  duties  were      200,737  84 

•even   steamboats,    nearly  100  sail  of  Salt  duties,            .                  77,405  33 

brigs    and   schooners  navigate    Lake  Other  sources  appropriated 

Erie.  ^o  ^^'®  discharge  of  the 

The  village  of  Buffalo  contained  in  canal  debt,                 .          7,635  19 

1820,  1200  inhabitants;  in  1823,2600  This  report  showed  an  increase  of 

inhabitants ;  and  the  population  is  now  ^o\]a^  over  and  above  the  estimate  of 

estimated  at  between  4  and  5000.  The  the  last  report,  of  g  1 5. 190,  andexoeed- 

nuinber  of  buildings  erected  this  year,  i"?  the  tolls  of  last  year  bj  the  sum  of 

(including  tlioso  now  building)  is  about  2l9H,969. 

200.  U  also    stated  that  great  progress 

Odcbftr    25(A. — Rochester The  had  been  made  towards  perfecting  the 

first    number    of    a  daily  newspaper  Oswego  Canal,  which  it  was  expected 

published  here,  made  its  appearance  would  be  open  for  navigation  in  the 

this  day.     Fifteen  years  since  the  site  course    of   the  ensuing    year.      The 

of  this  town  was  a  wilderness.  Cayugfa  and    Seneca  Canal  was  al 

Jfovember, — The  election  in  this  state  partially  opened,   and  its  completi 

commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  ^^  anticipated  before  the  end  of  1828 

month,  and  continued  three  days.  The  '^oth  these  canals    are  constructi 


Ibllowing  was  the  vote  for  Governor  ^rom  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  canal 

and  Lieutenant  Governor :  fnQ^  and  promise  specdilj  to  aagmenl 

Clinton,         99,781  its  productiveness. 
Rochester,     96,078  Th<«  total  amount  of  the  debt  incur- 

Huntington,  95,390  red  bj  the  construction  of  the  varkMil 

Pitcher,         99,474  canals,   yet    remaining  undischarged— 

The  number  of  votes  at  this  election  was  J7.944.770. 
was  5314  more  than  at  the  last  gubcr-        The  number  of  boats  and  rafts  which==3 

natorial  election  in  1C24.  passed  on    the    Erie  and    Champlaii 

December. — On  the  31st  of  Decern-  Canals  at  West  Troj,  with  the  nni 

ber,  1826,  the  public  debt  of  the  city  ber  of  tons  of  produce  and  other  arti- 

of  New -York  was         .     {058,584  91  cles  inward,  and  merchandise,  fumi- 

Receipts  during  the  year,   878,227  79  ture,&c.  outward,  for  the  year  1856.- 

Expenditures,  .       838,219  77  amounted  to  II 

Balance  on  hand,  39,999  02  Wliolcnumber  of  Ions  inward,  242,361 

Alotwassohl  thismonth  in  the  busi-  Do.        do.         do.     outward,    32,20- 
uess  part  of  that  city  at  {50  per  square       Consisting  of  the  fM<rxing  arikUi  : 
foot.  Oal^. 

T^e  deaths  during  the  year  1826,  in  Domestic  spirits,  .     ]^8,< 

the  city  of  New-York,  were,  Feti. 

Men,        1473  Boards,  plank,  &c.     .         .  4I»608,0(1^ 

Women,    1003  Timber.  .         .        404,99^ 

Boys,        1334  Shingles,  .  .     9,000,000 

Girls,        1163  SUves,     .  .  P2,lll,lf^ 

BUt. 

Total,      4973  Oil,  ....  IflS 


MIDDLE  states; 


46^ 


i4 


me,     . 

r,  . 
ider,  . 
'ionr,     . 

iristons. 


^^h^U 


ffram, 


Ptas  and  bcaDS, 


Clorer  and  gnLss  seed, 
HVool,     . 
Gypeam, 
Brickf    • 


Butter  and  brd, 

Hops,    • 

Far  aod  peltry, 

Fnraiture, 

Merchaodise, 

Uneoumerated, 

Glass, 

Wood, 


Bb/9. 

17,165 

175 

1,468 

385,535 

44,057 

31,175 

Bush. 

38,409 

1,091,596 

401,339 

3,689 

17,915 

Tons,  CwL 

761     12 

120     10 

4,466     00 

1,759     00 

4,189     00 

841     04 

1,128     01 

159     11 

143     04 

271     03 

679     09 

3,514     03 

Boxes, 

.       9,145 

Cords. 


.     20,193 

OUTWARD. 

Tons,  Cwt. 

28.069     07 

985     00 

514     00 

428     08 

410     00 

S05     00 

Feet. 

.      91,639 

3,800 

Bush. 

2/J44 

BbU. 

LtitiMf  •         •         •         •  15o 

Salt.  ....        9,234 

Tbe  nayipfatioD  of  the  caoal»  com- 

nwoced  this  year  about  the  20th  of 

April,  and  ended  the  1 4th  of  December. 

Tbot,    N.   Y.— The  trade    of  this 

thrifty  and  beautiful  city,  during  the 

hat  aeaaon,  ga?e  full  employment  lo 

•%bty  sloops  and  schooners,  measur- 

ii^«  oa  an  averagpe,  more  than  75  tons 

each,    besides    tow-boats    and    other 

tnusport  boats^  performing  the  busi* 


Merchandise, 

Fomitare, 

Uoeoomerated,  . 

Oypaum, 

Bkod,  clay  and  brick,  . 

ctooa,  .         •         • 

Lomlier, 
Timber, 

GiaiDf 


ness  of  30  sloops  of  100  tons  each,  in 
addition.  The  line  of  steam  tow-boats 
made  127  passages  to  and  from  the  city 
of  New-York,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  tntosportcd  is  supposed  to 
hav«  been  {4,000,000. 

Schools. — By  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of ,  Common  Schools, 
the  following  results  were  giren  for  the 
year  1826 : 

8114  school  districts,  being  an  in* 
crease  of  341  districls  since  the  last 
return,  (vide  last  vol.  330.)  Retnmt 
were  received  from  7544  of  these  dis- 
tricts, showing  that  in  those  districts 
there  were  411,256  children,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15,  and  that  431,601 
children  received  instrnction  in  those 
schools  during  the  year. 

The  sum  of  g  185,965  was  paid  from 
the  school  fund,  of  which  {f)0,000  was 
paid  from  the  state  treasury,  94,244  rai  • 
sed  by  a  tax  from  the  respective  towns, 
QQd  211,721  derived  from  local  funds 
possessed  by  certain  counties.  Capital 
of  the  general  school  fund,  $  i  .35^.477 
revennefromthis  fond  in  1825,  {85,267 
Treasury, — The  balance 

in  the  state  treasury, 

Nov.  30th,  1825,  was  $248,430 

The  receipt  during  the 

year  ending  Nov.  30, 

1826,  .         .         .        2,023,35ft 


{2.271,786 
Payments    daring     the 
same  time,  .  1,905,773 

Leaving  a  balance,  Nov. 

30th,  1 826.  of     .         .         9366,012 

of  winch  {101,766  belonged  to  specific 

funds,  malking  a  balance  of  5264,346 

applicable  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 

the  government. 

The  estimated  revenue  of 

the  year  was  f  193,750 

The  estimated  expenses  of 

the  year  was        .        .         290,500 

Deficit  of  the  ordinary  re- 
venue to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenses,  as  esti- 
mated, {96,756 
The  amount  of  salt  maonfactared  tt 

Salina   during    the   year    IBM,    irii 

816,053  bushels. 

The  total  expeiMet  of  tte  6Cfti» 
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Prison  in  the  cfty  of  Mew- York,  for 
the  vear  ending  October  3l8t,  Id26, 
were  ....     J533,222 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  fac- 
tories,     .         .        .  24.851 


41*6 
196 
692 


Lea^in?  to  be  paid  from  the 

state  treasury,  .         .  $^,371 

The  number  of  prison(>rs  per 

last  an.'.ual  report,  was 
Number  received  since, 

Discharircd  by  pardon,  112 

Transfei  red  to  .Sinq*  Singf.       1 10 
Ditcltar^ed  by  expiration  of 

•entence,  ...  53 
Died,  .  .  .  .  3G 
Kemainins^,  Dec.  31,  1826.    381 

692 

F^HTuary, Mr.    Van   Buren  was 

elected  Senator  of  the  United  States 
without  opposition.  In  the  House  of 
Bepresentativos  the  vote  stood.  Van 
Bnren  82,  scattering  31. 

The  followincr  communication  was 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Leprislaturc, 
upon  receiving  an  account  of  his  re- 
election : 

WashingUm,  Feb.  13, 1857. 

Sib — I  have  received  the  n^solution 
of  the  Senate,  appointing  me  a  senator 
to  represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  CoDgros!«  of  the  United  States,  after 
the  third  of  March  next  and  have  to 
aak  permission  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate,  through  you»  my  acceptance  of 
the  office. 

Relying  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
iogVf  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  presented,  to  say,  that  having  con 
■idered  my  first  appuintment  as  an  evi- 
deoce  of  confidence  and  liberality  tu 
which  my  public  services  could  have 
given  me  oo  pretension,  I  cannot  but 
legard  my  re-appointment  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  with  such  gra- 
tifying onanimitVf  as  an  act  of  favour 
demanding  the  exprcission  of  rny  ut- 
most gratitude.  1  do  assure  the  Senate 
that  1  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me; 
4Mid  to  justify  their  confidence,  it  shall 
be  Dij  constant  and  zealous  endeavour 
to  protect  the  remaining  lights  recurved 
4^  the  SUtes  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 


tion ;  to  restore  those  of  which   they 
have   been  divested   hy    roo!«t ruction, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  and  ho- 
nour of  our  common  cr>nntry. 
With  great  respect, 

your  obedient  herraot, 
M    VAN  ni^REX. 
The  Hon  .Yathanief  PUrher, 

President  of  tlic  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  York* 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Se- 
nate* authorizing  provisions  to  be  con- 
tributed on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  the 
sufTcnn?  Greeks  It  there  passed; 
but^poo  its  coming  before  the  House, 
it  was  rejected,  67  to  40. 

April. — A  law   which   pasted  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  ticUrts  in  the  lotteries  not- 
autltorizcd  bv  the  state,  and  compelli 
venders  to  take  out  licenses,  was  re- 
ferred to  tlic  Legislature  by  Governor 
Clinton,  with  his  objections  to  its  be 
coming  a  law.     These  were  found 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  th 
stntc    lotteries    were    placed,    wbicl 
showed     ti*at      the     manag^ers 
made  a  contract   with   the  state, 
that  by  preventing  tliem  or  their  ageoti 
from  selling  without  a  license,  the  stat 
would  violate  that  contract*  and  inter 
fere  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  maoa 
gers.       These    objections     prevailed 
and  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 

Shtep A  destructive  malady 

peared  among  the  sheep  in  the   t( 
of  Wuterville,  N.  Y. ;  hundreds  died 
very  strangely ;  considerable  paios  we 
taken  to  ascertain  the  canse,   whic 
terminated  very  satisfactorily.    A  ki 
of  grub  worm  was  discovered  io  t 
head,  a  little  above   the   eye. 
largest  was  nlmui  three  fonrtbn  of  ar^ 
inch  long,  and  as  large  as  a  pipe  arm 
and  many  others  were   found  io 
same    sheepS    head,  some  hot    littl 
smaller,  and  others  quite  smalL    The; 
were  alive  after  the  sheep  was  deacS- 
They  were  put  in  spirits  of  tarpeotin^y 
but  this  did  not  kill  them. 

RevUed  Statutet.^^The  Liegislatnre  of 
this  state  adjourned  on  the  17th  iost.  to 
meet  again  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
September,  at  a  special  session,  to  he 
devoted  toao  examioatioo  of  the  revised 
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laws  now  in  proj^ress,  of  which  English  acts.  gt?nerallj,  as  (hey  foand 

;ailf-cl  account  is  necessary.  them;  collected  the  general  laws  that 

all  understanJinir  of  this  plan,  had  been  passed  in  the  mean  time.;  and 

lective  view  of  the  history  of  inr  dified  the  existing  statutes  accord- 

ite  law  in  this  state  is  essential,  ing    to  the  alterations  that  had   been 

after  the  peace,   which  esta-  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Legis- 

tbe  independence  of  the  colo-  lature.     In  1813  a  new  revision  was 

state  of  New-York  appointed  completed  hy   John    Woodworth    and 

Jones  and  Hichard  Varick    to  William  P.  Vnn  Ness,  who  had  been 

le  colonial  and  British  statutes,  appointed  for  that  purpose.     This  did 

hem  into  proper  form,  and  pre-  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  collcctioo 

tm  for  re-enactment       Tho^e  of  general  laws,  with  such  modifications 

eo    performed    the  tnsk    with  as  they  had  received  from  legislative 

leidaitv  and  care,  ami  w'th  a  acts 

■oited   to  the  times  and   the  From  this  period  until  1825,  tite  laws 

k.     Upon  their  report,  all  Bri-  multiplied  at  each  session      New  inte- 

■tes  were  reponlod  ;  hut  many  rests  and   relations  urose.     The  state 

w<:re  so  interwoven  with  the  doubled    its   population.     Nearly  one 

iCIiw,  that  it  became  necessary  half  of  its  territory  was  reclaimed  from 

0  their  substnnce.     1  his  was  forests,    and  changed   into  cultivated 
HlKcd  by  selecting  such  as  were  fields  and  populous  vilbges      A  canal 

Co  onr  institutions,   cop}  ing  uniting  the  great  western  seas  wi>h  the 

DOSt  literally,  and  rt -enacting  Atlantic  was  constructed;  new  sources 

original  statutes.     Sometimes  of  industry  were  opened,  and  enterprise 

;  British  statutes,  on  the  same  discovered  new  fields  for  its  operations. 

were  drawn    together    with  Internal  trade  extended  beyond  calcu- 

iit  alterations  of  their  language,  lation.  and  the  character  of  the  greater 

«  enacted  as  one  statute,  with-  part  of  the  whole  population  was  varied, 

ifibrt  to  expunge  what  was  ob-  Laws  became  necessary  as  these  netv 

or  to  reconcile  conflicting  pro-  interests    and    relations    arose.     The 

Tliis,  however,  is  not  a  cause  adoption  of  a  new  state  constitution, 

are.     Many  and  great  changes  cbmged  radically  nearly  all  the  exist- 

Boessarily  made  by  the  revolu-  ing  laws  relating  to  the  administration 

1  the  organization  of  an  inde-  of  the  govemmcnt.  While  the  multi- 
t  ^vernment.  Time  was  not  plicity  of  the  statutes  rendered  a  revi- 
I  for  a  careful  examination  of  sion  more  necessary  than  ever,  it  was 
laws  relating  to  property,  nor  obvious  that  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
occasion  propitious  to  a  refer-  ducted  on  the  old  plan.     Most  of  the 

of  those  laws.  Inconsequence,  old  statutes  had  become  absolutely  in- 
lacient  statutes  were  inserted  applicable  to  the  new  state  of  things ; 
'  original  English  language,  or  others  required  the  most  extensive  al- 
ii translations  from  the  French  terations ;  new  cases  had  arisen  for 
B  ID  which  they  were  enacted,  which  adequate  provisioo  had  not  been 
Mt  appears  to  have  been  made  made;  the  temporary  expedients  were 
I  any  scientific  arrasgement  of  ^ot  calculated  for  permanent  provi- 
Btes  reported.  The  revision  of  sions;  heterogeneous  and  contradictory 
.Jones  and  Varick  was  comple-  statutes  were  to  be  reconciled,  and 
I  published  in  1789.  From  that  from  a  mass  of  more  than  5000  pagea 
18(*0,  numerous  acts  had  bejn  were  to  be  extracted  a  set  of  laws 
by  the  state  Legislature,  and  the  adapted  to  the  wants,  and  correspond- 
I  constitution  had,  in  the  mean  ent  to  the  intelligence,  of  the  age. — 
been  adopted.  A  new  revision  TbcLegislatureof  1895  appointed  John 
I  necessary,  and  James  Kent  Ducr,  benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  Henry 
cob  Badcliff  were  selected  for  Wheaton,  to  collect,  revise,  amend, 
k.  They  followed  the  plan  of  and  collate  the  statutes,  with  the  most 
ir  rerisioQ :  retained  the  ancient  ample  powers  to  propose  any  modifica- 
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(ions,   alterations,  or   additions,    that  only  was  acted  uport.  That  wan  passed 

•hoald  appear  to  them  proper.     This  by  the  Senate.     A  special  mcetio|^  of 

law  was  passed  upon  a  representation  the  Legislature  was  directed  to  be  held 

of  the  two  first  named  g^eotlenien,  (who  in  the  month  of  September,  for  the  sole 

bad  been  appointed    in   the  previous  and  exclusive  purpose  of  codsi'derinf^ 

muoth  of  November  to  revise  the  sta-  the  reports  of  the  revisoi's.      In   the 

tutes,)  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  course  of  this  winter,    Mr.  Wheatoo 

proposed  work,  and  a  specimen  of  its  was  appointed  by  the  Government  oC 

execution.  the  United  States,  Charge  des  AOaire» 

The  first  public  account  of  their  pro-  at  Copenhagen,  and  resigned  his  ap- 

gress  is  a  report  made  on  the   15th  pointmcnt     On  the  recommendation  oC 

of  March,  in'2G,  in  pursuance  of  a  reso-  the    remaining    commissioners.   Gov* 

lution  of  the  house  of  Assembly.     In  Clinton  appointed  John  C.  Speocer» 

this  report  they    state  the    proposed  a  member  of  the  Senate,  to  tapplj  the 

Arrangement  and  classification  of  the  place  of  Mr.  Wheaton.    Having  thus, 

statutes  into  five  parts,  as  follows :  in  the  order  of  events,  iotroduced  the 

1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  territo*  name  of  Mr.  Clinton,  ai  connected 
ries,  the  political  divisions,  the  civil  with  this  revision,  it  is  but  an  act  oC 
polity,  and  the  internal  administration  justice  to  state  that  in  his  official  com^ 
•f  the  state  munications    to  the    Lcgtslatare,  foK* 

2.  Those  which  relate  to  the  acqui-  years  previously  to  the  act  of  1825.  bc^ 
aition,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  transmis-  had  strenuously  urged  various  impor — 
sion  of  property  real  and  personal ;  to  taot  reforms  in  the  laws  of  the  state  ^- 
the  domestic  relations ;  and  generally  and  that  these  recommendations  pi 
to  all  matters  connected  with  private  pared  the  public  mind,  and  in  a  grea 
rights.  measure  led  to  the  great  work  of  wbi 

3.  Those  which  relate  to  the  judi-  we  are  now  giving  an  account-    it 
eiary  establishments,  and  the  mode  of  stantly  received  his  cordial  approbatiocrr — ^ 
procedure  in  civil  cases.  and  vigorous  co-operation,  so  far  as  bf        "" 

4.  Those  which  relate  to  crimes  and  station  afforded  the  means, 
punishments,  to  the  mode  of  procedure        Mr.  Spencer  entered  on  the  duties 
in  criminal  cases,  and  to  prison  disci-  his  appointment  the  last  of  April,  1837 
pline.  the  Legislature  assembled  on  the  1 1 

6.  Public  cases  of  a  local  and  miscel-  of  September  in  that  year,  and  com 

laneous  character ;  including  the  laws  nued  in  session  until  the  6tb  of 

concerning  the  cities,  and  such  other  her,  devoting  their  time  and  uoal 

acts  of  incorporatijn  as  shall  be  deem-  attention  to  the  consideration  of 

ed  necessary.  reports  of  the  revisers.     The  remain 

This  comprehensive  arrangement  ob-  ing  chapters  of  the  first  part*   with 

viously  required  Uie  entire  breaking  up  republication  of  the   fifth  clmpter, 

of  the  existing  statutes :  the  distribution  that  part  much  enlarged  and  imprured 

of  their  dissevered  members  to  their  together  with  all  the  chapters  of 

proper  places,  and  such  changes  in  second  part,  except  the  first,  were 

their  phraseology  as  would  adapt  them  before  the  Legislature,  and  enacted 

to  their  respective  situations  and  func-  laws.     The  titles  of  these  chapters 

tions.     In  the  winter  of  1827,  the  first  here  given,  as  the  only,  although  im^ 

eight  chapters  of  tlic  first   part,  with  perfect  means  of  arriving  at  a  know- 

the  tenth,  the  nineteenth,  and  a  part  of  leJge  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  of  th^ 

the  ninth,  were  printed,  and  laid  before  labour  of  its  execution, 
the  Legislature      It  was  soon  found        The    first  part  consists    of  twenty 

that  the  examination  of  the  proposed  chapters.     The  first  is  entitled,  of  the  i 

revision  by  the  members  of  the  Legis-  boundaries  of  tlie  state,  and  its  tern-  / 

laturc,  during  the  session,  and  in  the  torial  jurisdiction ;  the  second,  of  the 

midst    of    the    pressure    of    ordinary  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  cootsioi  ^ 

business,      iras     wholly    impractica-  the  boundaries  of  each  county,  caltf*  ^ 

h\Q,    One  of  the  chapters   prepared  aud  town  in  the  state.    The  tkinLof  ^ 
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eDumeration  of  the  ia-  chapters.    The  first,  relating  to  the 

16  Slate.     The  fourth,  of  tenure  of  real  estates,  the  nature  of 

the  citizens  and  inhab-  estates,  and  the   persons    callable   of 

Btnte.     The  fifth,  of  the  conrcying.  was  not   prepared  daring 

of  this  stnto.  other  than  the  last  year.     The  second  chapter  if, 

m officers  :  thnr election  of  title  to  real  propertj  by   descent; 

t.  their  qnnhfirations  and  the  tliird,  of  the  proof  and  recording 

heir  o^iccs.     The  sixth,  of  convex ances  of  real  estate,  and  the 

itber  than  fi^:- rniliti^i  and  cancelline^  of  mortg^nges;   the   fourth, 

The    Kcventii,    uf  the  of  title  to  personal  property  in  certain 

The  eighth,  the  duties  of  cases,  conbisting  of  three  titles:  titU  1  • 

officers  of  the  tlalc.  &c  of    limited    partnerships;    tWe  2.    of 

f    the    funds,    revi  nuc,  proniissoiy  notes  and  bills  oTexchange » 

ind  [>ro(>€rt>  of  the  state,  iilie  3.  ot  the  interest  of  money.     Tbo 

aibtration  thereof.     The  fifth  chapter,  of  title  to  property  real 

laptcr  are  given  from  the  and  personal,  transmitted  or  acquired 

y  will  be  interesting  to  by  special  proirisions  of  law,  treats  pf 

readers :    tit/e  I    of  the  proceedioj^s    against   absent,  abscon- 

and   the    expenditures  ding,  concealed,  imprisoned,  and  in- 

ereon;    liile  v2.    of   tlic  sol  vert  debtors,  and  of  proceedings  by 

and    the   administration  insolvent  debtors  for  a  dischaige  from 

I.  of  tlie  literature  fund;  their  debts,  or  for  an  exoneration  of 

!  common  school  fund ;  their  persons  from  arrest ;  and  of  the 

i  public   bnds  and   the  custody  and  disposition  of  the  estates 

;e  and  disposition  there-  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  drunkards  The 

mortfi^a^4-^  ti>  the  people  sixth  chapter  is,  of  wills  and  testaments* 

nd  the  l>ccincn  tlicreof ;  of  the  distribution  of   the    estates  of 

)   public   biiildmirs    and  intestates,  and  of  the  rights,  powers, 

;  8.  of  the  state  library ;  and  duties  of  executors  and  adminis- 

;anaK  consiMtinp^  of  nine  trators.      This  chapter  is  in  itself  a 

10.  of  the  salt  springs  ;  complete  code  of  the  law  on  the  snb- 

interest  of  the  state  in  ject.      The    seventh    chapter    U^  of 

I.  of  escheats  ;  titie  13.  fraudulent  conveyances  anid  contracts 

ry  of  forfeited   estates,  relative  to  real  and  personal  property  : 

)ter  is  of  the  militia  and  the  eighth,  of  the  domestic  relations, 

fence:  the  eleventh,  of  and  has  four  titles:  lUiel.  of  husband 

iities,  and  privilcf^es  of  and  wife,  including  the  solemnization 

velfth,   of  thtr  powers,  of  marriage,  and  the  proof  thereof, 

niegcs  of  count i(«i.  and  divorces  and  separations;    tUU  2,   of 

nty   officers;    the  thir-  parents  and  children;  <«/€  3.  of  guar- 

asscssment  and  cdUcc  dians  and  wards ;  tUle  4.  of  masters, 

tl>c   fourteenth,  of  the  apprentices,  and  servants, 

the  fifteenth  of  public  The   remaining  third    and    fourth 

e  sixteenth,  of hii^hways,  parts  are  expectai  to  be   completed 

nccs;  the  seventeenth,  during  tht*  year  lt:28. 

<on  of  trade  in  certain  A  severe   critic   of   the  titles    of 

;  the  auction  and  inspec-  the  ditfcrcnt  chapters  of  the  first  and 

eiglitcenth,  of  incur po-  second  parts,  above  given,  might  infer 

ineteenth,  of  the  com-  that  they  comprised  a  codification  of  the 

le,  of  weigiits  and  men-  whole  law  written,  as  well  as   unwrit- 

noney  of  account ;  and  ten.  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

3f  the  internal  police  of  Nothing  could  bo  more  erroneous.— 

sisting    of    twenty-one  They  contain  a  certification  of  the  «to- 

og  the  most  interesting  t'tfc/t  on  those  subjects,  and  ofthecon- 

tcting  internal  econoin  v.  structions  which  have  from  time  to  time 

part  consists  of  eic:ht  been  crivon  to  them  by  the  decisidDf  of 
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the  courts,  too^cther  n  ilh  surli  rmpnda-  July. — The  state  ronvontioii  oi  wooi 

tioDB  as  those  decisions  nnii  practi<:»iox-  g^rowers  ami  manufacturers,  represent* 

perience  have  su^pestcd.  The  revisers,  iuff  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  state. 

thronq^hout,  have  rf  lied  upon  the  vi^-  »sbomhIed  at  Alhany  tlis  month,  and 

orous  and  clastic  principles  of  common  ap|)ointed  Jesse  Knel.  Ksq.  Pr'**ident, 

law,  to  g^ive  eflcct   to  their  provisions,  and  Edward   W    Pendleton,  Ksq.  am 

It  is  chiefly  when    tlie  common  law  David  E  Evans,  Esq.  Secretaries, 

required  adaptation  to     the  existing  The  following  gentlemen,  toijethcr 

stale  of  society,  and  to  the  new  inter-  with   the    chairman    and    secrelaryr 

csta  which  have  arisen,   that  any  alte-  were  appointed  deleg^atos  to  attend  th« 

ration  in  its  principles  has  been   pro-  national  convention,  to  he  held  at  ilar- 

posed.  rishurg  on  the  3uth  of  July,  viz: — 

The  work  is  now  in  surcrssful  pro-  Elcazer  Lord.  Peter  Sharpe,and  El" 

gre«8.  When  completed,  it  will  furnish  finsrham  Lawrence,  of  the  first  [scoa 

the  first  instance  in  which  the  statutes  of  torial]  district. 

any  country  enjo^  ing  the  common  laws  .fames  Tallmadge,  Robert  Denniston 

of  England,  have  been   arranged  anl  and  Abraham  H.  Schcnck,  of  the  sc 

methodized  according  to  any  scientific  coiid  district 

system.     It  is  also  the  first  instance,  Jacob  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Samui 

in  which  an  effort  has  been  made,  to  M.   Mopkiri«,  and  George  Tibbits. 

convert    the    technicsil,  complicated,  tlie  third  district. 

involved,  and   antiquated  phraseology  Samuel   Young,    David  RusseU  ar tJ 

of     the     statutes,     into     the     neat,  Richard  KVese,  of  the  fourth  ilistrictzz:-  . 

and  perspicuous  lanpruage,    which   is  Ebenczer    H.    Sherman,    John    Z^K. 

adopted  in  every  other  department  of  Yates,  and  John  lirowo,  of  the  fi£] — //| 

modem  science.  district. 

flucbon.^— It  appear**,  that   since  Alvan  Stewart,  Peter  S.  Smith,  a.  ^j 
1797,     the     sum    of     $1 18,707      94  George  M'Clure,  of  the  sixth  district  t 
has    heen     expended     m    improving  Victory  Birdscye,  Enos  T.  Thn»>o,n 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  chief-  and  Francis  Granger,  of  thescveoA 
ly  between    Troy  and   Albany,    only  district                                                             j 
35,560     16    having    been     paid    for  Elisha  B.  Strong,  Philip  Church,aDj         j 
works  performed  below  the  latter;  of  CyreniusChapin,  of  the  eighth districf. 
the  whole,  no  more  than  §29,250  has  And  resolutions   were  passed  in  fa- 
been  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury —  vour  of  increasing  the  duties  oo  in-            ^ 
the  balance  was  raised  by  private  sub>  ported   woollens,  and  requesting  tin 
Bcriptions,  local  lotteries,  &c.  attention  of  the  general  convention  to- 

Tiiere  is  a  village  in  Essex  county,  wards  pig  and  bar  iron.                                   "" 

situate  on  the  river  Au  Sahle,  which  1826.]         NEW-JERSEY. 

empties  into  Lake  Champlain,  called  In  our  hiMory  of  New-York  a  ful' 

Keesville,    regularly    laid    out,   with  detail  wi|]  be  found  of  the  ditTerrnce^          .*! 

lar^  cotton  factories,  iron  works  and  which  have   for  many  years  existed 

other  mills,  and  a  population  exceeding  between  that   state  and   New-Jerw/. 

650  touls!  Five  years  ago  there  was  relative  to  the   boundary  of  the  two 

Ao  BettUment  at  this  Vifn  wild   spot,  slates.     It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecev 

l%e  iron  mines  are  peculiarly  valuable,  sary  fo  recapitulate  the  proceeding*  of 

JIftqf.— By  the  annual  re|)ort  of  the  the  two  governments  upon  this  intc- 

Union  Sunday  School  Society  of  this  resting  topic. 

<!ity,  it  appears  that  there  are  64  schools,  Oclo6«r.— The  elections  for  mem- 

an  which  there  are  bers  of  congjress  terminated  In  the  tf 

Male  scholars,                4715  election  of  Messrs.  Malconibe,  Con-          _ 

ycmaedo.                     2081  diet,  Swan,  and  Tucker.    Isaac  Pier- 

Kiri      '        ^^f  *""  »"^  "«d««  Thompson,  who  -erf 

tihl^ZL   ^.^i.'JrLnfx  ^"•'"^'y  «o  ^^^  administration,  tookth- 

^nt^            •  contam.ng  6roo  vn.  pieces  of  .Messrs.  Cassedv  and  Girr-         .  ^ 
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:tioa  was  very  warmly 

illiaiiisoii  was  re-elected 
few-Jeisey,  by  the  Le- 
)ut  opposition. 
Elijah  Hateman  was 
or  ol'  the  United  States 
oiu  the  4th  of  Maich, 
^lace  of  Mr.  M*I lvalue, 
B  was  ()pp«>bed  hy  T. 
,  who  received  tweiif}- 
Bftauie  nuinbei  ^iveu  to 
besides  his  omii. 
ileiiient  was  created 
that  Mr.  Bateinau,  a 
e  legiblatuie,  voted   for 

idence  was  submitted  to 
,  by  Governor  William- 
1  taken  place  between 
Keculive  ol*  New-VorL, 
I  seizure  of  the  Ne\i- 
for  a  violation  of  the 
ew-Jeisey.  The  cor- 
as  of  a  conciliatory  na- 

respcct  was  tendered  lo 
I  llo^sell,  on  his  reiiic- 
bench  of  the  supreme 
(tate.  A  large  meeting 
s  of  tiie  bar  assembled 
id  signc'l  the  following 
V  to  Jud'LC  U.  on  his 
nrh  : 

members  of  the  New- 
iug  received  from  )ou, 
he  intelligence  tiial  vou 
etire  from  the  bench  of 
liurt,  cannot  in  justice 
;s,  withhold  the  expres- 
egret  that  the  i elation, 
nty^tHo  years  has  sub- 
t  to  he  dissolvt'd.  We 
red  sir,  with  grateful  le- 
\  iirbanitv,  impartiality, 
which,  during  <ill  that 
expciienced  from  you 
cial  and  private  iiiiei- 
.  We  eoidially  recipro- 
I  wishes,  iiud  trust  that 
tignant  Providence  who 
essed  you,  will  continue 
guidance  and  care,  anil 
fcning  of   your    useful 


life    with    tianquiility    and    peace.'* 
The  »loop  Deborah,  of  the  port  of 
ISridgetown,  which  was  despatched  by 
the    New-Jersey    Delaware     Oyster 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  sum  required  by  them  for  all  oys- 
ters gathered  by   foreigners  for  a  fo- 
reign market,  agreeably  to  their  no- 
tice is6ued  on  the   Ji^Gth  of  Ociobei, 
while  at  anchor  in  the  second  reach  of 
Back  creek,  on  the  10th,  at  noon,  was 
boarded  by  a  number  of  aruied  men, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  oyster  vessels, 
which  lay    in   that    harbour.       She 
was  robbed  of   her    rigging,    wood, 
water-casks,  Sic.  and  then  set  on  fire 
and  totally  consumed.    From  the  tes- 
timony given,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  paity  to  have 
murdered  one  of  the  ciew  of  the  De- 
borah.   I.I  an  account  of  this  altair  we 
find   the  following  statement  of  the 
la  u  less  conduct  of  perMUis  engaged 
in   the  oyster  fishery.     "There  are. 
generally,  at  least  one  hundred  oyater 
vessels  on  the  New-Jersey  oyster  beds 
in  this  county.     They  are  now   orga- 
nized, have  their  signals,  nmsic,  ^c. 
and  array  themselves  nightly  in  line  of 
battle,  in  two  diviaioiis,  threaten  dts- 
stiuction  to  the  villages  adjacent  to  the 
shore, plunder  when  it  suits  them,  and 
bid  defiance  to  civil   authority.     No 
civil  process    from  this  state  or  the 
United  States,  can  reach  them  without 
the  support  of  an  armed  vessel." 

lazi,]— April, — The  grand  jury  of 
Salem  county  presented  as  a  nuisance 
the  practice  of  inatiHg,  or  giving  spi- 
ritous  liquors  to  voters,  at  elections, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tbeir 
votes. 

Mat;, — A  native  of  Scotland,  aged 
104  ye.irs,  came  to  Palerson,  from 
New -York,  on  foot,  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles,  to  obtain  employment. 

Juty. — The  Franklin  bank  of  New- 
Jersey  stopped  payment.  Great  dis- 
content was  expressed  by  the  nume- 
rous individuals  who  applied  at  the 
bank  to  obtain  money  for  its  paper. 
The  failure  was  consideied  a  very  bad 
one,  and  the  business  to  have  been 
carelessly  and  improperly  managed, 
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89  neither  specie  nor  other  funds,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  holders  of  iti>  notes, 
could  be  obtuintfd. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Internal 1mpkov£mknt. — In  the 
last  volume  of  the  Register,  some 
alluMon  was  made  to  the  spirit  of 
improreinent  manifested  by  the  le- 
gislature of  this  state,  and  sonic  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  piogress  which 
had  been  m.ide  in  the  magnificent 
plan  of  internal  navigation,  nnderta- 
ken  by  the  local  autiiorities.  More 
than  a  passing  notice,  however,  is  due 
to  a  system  so  splendid  in  its  projec- 
lioD|and  which  promises  such  momen- 
tous results;  and  we.  now  proceed  to 
giro  an  accouot  of  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  internal  improvement 
in  a  state,  which  has  by  some  been  de- 
nominated the  key-stone  of  the  union. 

The  internal  improvement  of  the 
9tate  of  Pennsylvania  was  commen- 
ced at  an  early  period  of  its  existencr. 
Ai  early  as  1789,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  survey  and  examine  cer- 
tain rivers ;  but  the  events  which  soon 
after  occurred  in  Europe,  interrupt- 
ed the  desij»ns  already  conceived, 
and  gave  a  different  direction  to 
the  capital,  by  tiie  employment  of 
which  they  mi<;ht  hav**  been  consum- 
mated* Except,  therct'ore,  in  the 
construction  of  turnpike  roads,  the 
measures  for  the  internal  impmvc- 
nientof  the  state  wore  laid  aside  ;  but 
there  remained  enough  traces  of  tlie 
spirit,  to  show  that  it  was  not  extinct. 
It  is  in  these  opportunities  of  commu- 
nication that  Pennsylvania  i9  pre-emi- 
nent; in  these,  the  solidly  beneficial, 
in  opposition  to  the  more  glaring, 
though  certainly  not  less  serviceable 
means  of  other  states.  It  is  our  in- 
tention, before  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  canals,  to  shotv,  brirfly,  what 
has  been  done  in  this  respect. 

By  a  report,  which  may  serve  as  a 
model,  for  the  admirable  concoction 
of  its  matter,  and  which  was  made  to 
the  senate  of  that  state  in  18122,  it  ap- 
pears that,  from  the  year  1791  to  the 
year  18S1,  there  had  been  incorpora- 
ted abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  road 
companies,  either  eenerally  or  upon 


particular  conditions.  To  these  tne 
sum  of  56,401,474  had  been  Mibsrri. 
bed,  of  which  54,158,347  were  indivi- 
dual, and  the  rest  state  subscription. 
The  roads  were  deMgned  to  cover  an 
extrni  of  i![>it!l  miles,  of  which  about 
1807  had  been  compieted^l2jUof  the 
number  running  through  solid  stone. 

The  biid^es  of  Pennsylvania    had 
cost,  to  the  s<ane  year,   $t,0bl,70^,of 
which  51,05!U,!2o6   were   from  indivj- 
duuls,  and  the  balance  from  the  state. 
They    were,    in    number,     excludint; 
those  erected  by  authority  given  to  iu- 
dividual.t,  about  fifty.  And  the  amount 
of  inuney  expended   upon  canal   and 
lock  navigation,  for  which  companies, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  had  been  incor- 
porated, was,  by  individual  subscript 
tion,  51,410,600,   by  state,   5180,000. 
so  that  the  whole  appropriation  to  th 
cause  of   internal    improvement     i 
Pennsylvania,    was,    within     twent 
>  ears, '510,366.779.    No  report  of  tlii 
nature  having  been  bince  made,  w 
have  no  means  of  correctly  ascertain — 
in^  the  number  of  companies  incorpo 
lated  subsi>quent}y,nor  the  pecuniarM 
aid  bestowed  upon  them   by  Mate  o 
individual    subscription.      1^'e    hav 
reason   to   think,  however,   that    th 
amount  may  be  computed   at  abou 
tuo  millions. 

We  now  pioceed  to  give   a   concis 
history    of  the    realization     of    th 
schemes  for  water  communication, 
far  a«  thry  were  favoured  and  mat u 
in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

So  eai  h  as  the  year  1789,  attentio: 
was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  na.  — ' 
vi^ation  tf  many   of  our  rivers, 
individu:iN    weie,    as   we   have    sai 
ahnve,  comniissiuned   to  surrey   an 
make  report  of  them  to  the  goverm  — 
or     and    council.      They  examine  <^ 
the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehar»^ 
na,  Juniata,  and  some    others,    ara^' 
mnde  their  report  in    1790.     Our   li' 
niitsdonot  permit  us  to  make  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  matters  in  thes« 
papers,  nor  wuiild  it  he  of  service,  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  curiosity.     They 
estimated   the  expenses,  and  recom- 
mended  certain     plans,    which  tbej 
thought  necessary  or  proper,  but  no 
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fver  rpsulled  from  them, 
king  \v:is  nut  yet  siifficieiu- 
r.  And  in  rhe  then  thinly 
ite  of  (he  (onntry,  ^\oiil(l 
I  attended  hy  less  advantages 
urnpike  roads. 

rear  I7'J8  was  incorporated 
y  for  opening  n  canal  f'oni 
hia  toMorll^toMn,  a  ilivtaiice 
ixieea  nnles  ;  and  in  179'2, 
or  the  constrnction  of  a  wa- 
unication,  puitly  hy  canals, 
'  by  creeks,  from  Koading  »o 
rn.  on  the  -n^qne  .anna,  a 
of  ahont  seve[ii\-<ix  md^s. 
tal  of  euch  \v:is  5i(U),ooo. 
nes  were  Inith  ex.itnined,  and 
•d  practicahle,  by  Mr.  VVts- 
flomplislied  snrveyor.  The 
the  first  he  osMfnated  at 
,ofthe>econd  at  Sl'i'^l.JiSO. 
Btary  of  the  navv,  ho vt ever, 
oit,  diflfrred  from  Mr  Wes- 
made  the  ro^t  of  the  fust 
0  1530,000.  In  1704,  the 
snded  on  the  fir^i  amonnted 
00 ;  and  at  tiiat  tiin«*  not  more 
third  of  it  was  completed. 
ids  were  expended,  and  no 
dd  be  procured,  no  further 
flras  made. 
iion  to  the  other,  the  result 

more  unfoitunate.  In  1796 
lear  completion,  that  in  two 

might  have  heen  in  use. 
d  been  authorized  in  its  fa- 
lotleriss,  fioin  the  fir^t  drawn 

was  realized  the  sum  of 
but  owing  to  ill  conduct  on 
)f  the  persons  intruvted  with 
igement  of  the  second,  its 
ire  not  paid ;  and  by  tlicse 
e  company  lost    the    t'unds 

for  its  purpose*.  The  prin- 
iculties    had     been    already 

;  the  heavy  digging  of  the 
Bvel,  the  towint;  paths  and 
re  all  very  nearly  finished. 
pany  was  by  this  disaster 
tck ;  a  considerable  nun)bcr 
scribers  declined  to  pay  their 
its;  suits  were  instituted  by 
I ;  the  sites  were,  in  many  in- 
old  bj  the  sheiitf ;  and  thus, 

•f  tfie  immediate  improve- 


ment of  Pennsylvania  were  frustrated. 

From  this  time,  until  the  year  1811, 
nothing  was  done  in  respect  to  these 
two  companies.  Repeated  applica- 
tions for  aid  were  made  to  the  l^egis- 
l:iture.  but.  fioni  various  caii^%  they 
were  not  successful.  In  1811,  both 
wcie  incor|K)rated  into  one,  under  the 
name  of  the  Union  Canal  Company. 
These  facts  are  principallv  taken  from 
a  very  able  protest,  drawn  up  and  sign* 
ed  by  Mr.  W  I.  Duane,  then  a  niem- 
l»er,  a^^iiinsi  the  refusal  of  the  house  of 
leprevntatives,  to  make  the  state  se- 
curity for  the  company's  payment  of 
the  <iuni  of  j^'^riOiOOO,  to  be  raised  bj 
way  of  lottery  This  application  wa^ 
made  in  the  session  of  1812-lS.  In 
the  house,  the  committee  ujion  the  sub- 
ject reporting  unfavourably,  the  re- 
port was  immediately  confirmed  ;  and 
in  the  senate  the  favourable  report  of 
the  committee  was  at  once  rejected. 

The  incorporation  of  these  two* 
companies,  however,  gave  them  a 
power  which,  aided  as  it  has  sincef 
been  by  the  public  favour,  and  the 
lotteries  authorized  in  their  behalf, 
has  been  able  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties which  at  first  impeded  them. 

In  1811,  there  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature  a  resolution  requesting 
the  aid  of  the  general  government  in 
aid  of  internal  improvement.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  any  greater  attention  to  this 
subject.  The  comndttee,  n  khi  a  sub- 
ject pressed  strongly  in  the  message  of 
the  ^over.nor,  to  wit,  the  co-operation 
of  this  state  with  New-York,  in  the 
work  of  openint:  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Hudson,  reported  unfavourably,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  scheme,  which  niiKt  have  been 
of  dif!irult  accomplishment,  and  from 
the  situation  of  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion ^enerally,  in  respect  to  finances. 

From  this  time  until  the  year  1817, 
there  wa«i  nothing  done  woithy  of  par- 
ticular recital.  Companies  for  the 
construction  of  caiials  for  short  dis- 
tances and  to  avoid  specific  obstacles, 
were  occasionally  incorporated,  but 
they  were  seldom  attended  with  any 
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success.  We  do  not  know  tliat  anjr 
thing  was  ever  effected,  except  by 
one, the  Conewago. 

In  the  i»es>iuii  of  1816-17,  (lie  advo- 
cates of  canals  seem  to  have  hteu  in- 
spired with  greater  zeal  and  anima- 
tion. A  resolution  w;u  introduced  for 
the  appointnieni  uf  connnissioners  to 
view,  in  conjunction  with  uihers,  from 
different  state«(,  the  condition  of  the 
navigation  of  certain  livers.  The 
attention  of  the  people  was  attract- 
ed ;  many  distinguished  men  came 
forward  in  support  of  the  plan. 
Without  meaning  to  undervalue  or 
discredit  them,  we  may  say,  that  its 
opponents  were,  an  a  body,  inferior  to 
its  friends,  in  influence,  and  ability. 
And  though  many  years  uere  >et  to 
elapse,  before  the  consummation  of 
their  wi5hes,yet  the  constant  allusions 
which  they  made  to  it,  the  spiiitof 
preparation  for  certain  and  contingent 
difficulties,  and  the  decided  efi*ects  of 
the  question  now  produced  upon  popu- 
laritv,  were  so  inanv  indications  of 
approaching  success,  and  incentives  to 
exertion. 

In  1817-18,  a  resolution  dirrrting 
the  appropriation  of  auction  duties  to 
canals  between  lake  Erie  and  the  Al- 
leghany, and  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Delaware,  was  pas^^ed.  It  was 
proposed,  by  the  introduction  of  a  hill, 
that  additional  duties  on  miction  sales 
should  be  appropriated  in  aid  uf  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company  ;  but 
the  bill  was  postponed  in  (he  senate. 

Commissioners  hud  been  iippointed 
in  conjunction  with  others  from  Ma- 
ryland, to  view,  and  make  report  on, 
the  navigatiitn  of  (he  Susquehanna. 
Those  acting  on  the  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, differed  from  (he  others  in  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  an  ascending 
navigation,  to  be  elTertpd  by  canal, 
considering  that  tlic  mode  by  the  turn- 
pike roads  was  as  beneficial  in  cheap- 
ness and  celerity.  The  co'it  of  aj«cend- 
in^  the  descent,  they  estimated  at 
520,000. 

In  this  session  was  made  n  repoit  by 
the  individuals  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  the  route  of  a  canal  be- 
tween the  Tiojca  and  Seneca  lake.    It 


is  not  necessary  to  give  an  abstract  ol 
it.  That  It  was  not  unfavourably  con- 
sidered, may  be  inferred  from  the  pas* 
sage  of  a  bill  granting  additional  com- 
pens.itiiui  to  the  comiiiissioiiers.  And 
iu'ktl.v,  (hat  which  was  then,  uiul  at  all 
times  the  prim  ipal  object  of  the 
fiicnrft  of  r^ii  ai  in^pioit  nif  1  t,  a  prO' 
poMiion  was  brought  forward  for  the 
ap|K)in(inent  of  a  board  of  canal  cooi- 
ini<«sioners.  It  was  at  firM  withdrann 
(or  the  piesent,  by  the  desire  of  (he 
house.  And  upon  a  subsequent  de- 
bate, it  was  lost.  This  1  evolution  was 
proposed  by  Mi.  Lehman,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  made  this  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  political  life,  .ind  uho^c  sin- 
cerity and  exertions  in  the  cause  have 
gained  for  hiiii  a  reputation  which  he 
well  deserves. 

It  was  just  after  this  session  thai 
Mr.  Bteciv,  then  a  senator  of  this 
state,  and  since  a  representative  ii: 
congress,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  tiie  internal  improvement  0 
Pennsylvani.i.  After  refuting  theidlf 
asscitions  of  indolence,  inabiliir 
and  want  of  public  spiiit,  he  re 
marks  upon  each  branch  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  separately.  By  hi 
observations  upon  rivers  and  canals 
the  eundition  of  water  cominuniratioi 
does  not  appear  so  degraded,  as  wa 
represented.  The  Union  Canal  Com 
pany  was,  at  the  time  of  his  pnbrica 
tion,  in  the  leceipt  of  an  annual  ii^ 
come  of  $50,000  from  its  lotterv.  Thi 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  hav 
ing  taken  upon  itself  to  perfect  tb- 
navitratiou  of  that  rivci,  (he  fornie- 
waj  en.tbled  to  direct  its  whole  atteia 
tion  to  the  junction  of  the  TuI|>ehoc 
ken  and  Swatara.  The  stale  appn» 
priated  ^.jO.OOO  in  :ii(l  of  the  Naviga. 
tion  Company.  Though  the  schena 
of  obtaining;  increased  duties  on  au«^ 
tions  h.id  filled  in  the  legislature 
yet  (ho  roinpanv  raised  the  lequisiC' 
sum  of  5100.000  from  private  sub 
sniption.  iii.Mle  on  the  strength  of  a 
guaranty  jiiven  by  the  state.  Thf 
Delawaic  and  Chesapeake  Canal  hnd 
been  favoured  by  a  ^rant  of  moner 
under  rrrlaiii  conditions.  One  cana'i 
(already  spoken  of,^  round  Conewa^«* 
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the  Susquehanna,  had  been 
d  :  and  another  on  the  oppo- 
of  the  river,  %tas  ihrn  in  pro- 
The  Hiandywine  and  La- 
rs were  both  to  be  impioved. 
ks  at  lUixi  tinn'  brgiin  on  the 
inna.biive  since  b^en  finishe  I. 

"invalinble  link"  between 
rs  of  ibis  river  and  of  the 
1]  is  ahnost  completed. 

session  of  lo  16-1 9,  a  bill  for 
ig  of  revenue  in  aid  of  inter- 
iveiHPnt  was  postponed  inde- 
I  the  house,  npon  a  resolution 
)lated  the  constitntion  in  the 
)roposal  of  the  principles  up- 

ihc  fund  wa*.  to  bv  rai«>ed. 

session  also  a  resoltiiion  was 
ty  Mr.  Bier-k  to  a  [point  a 
fe  from  the  senate,  which  in 
ion  with  anoilirr  from  the 
lould  view  and  make  report 
lie  of  the  worki  formerly  un- 

b^  the  Schuylkill  and  Sns- 
I  Company,  to  which  we 
cady  advertffl.  The  icsoln- 
agrced  to  ;  and  the  two  com- 
lavini;  performed  their  duty, 
)rt  was  presented  to  the  se- 
house.     It  contains  a  repre- 

of  the  condition  at  that  pe- 
the  works,  uhich  though  af- 
'  time,  might  be  renovated  : 
cularly  urges  the  propriety  of 
Jertakin<;  this,  as  a  necessary 
he  communication  bctuecn 
»hiaand  the  West, 
ropnsition  for  the  erection  of 
if  canal  comnnssioners,  was 
'ought  for\«.ird  bi>f<iie  the 
d  again  unsuccessful.     The 

the  measure  were  still  dcem- 
asty  in  srekiu;;  the  accom- 
l  of  this,  tlifir  c'nef  dc'.iip. 
»rity  in  favour  ot  tlie  indefi- 
ponement  of  the  bill,  was 
iree  in  a  house  ot  eighty-nine 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
Q  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
though   we   have  reason    to 

provisions  similar    to    that 
9  finally  successful, 
me  failure  occurred  again  in 
n  of  1819-'20  ;  but  the  sun- 
rinter,  its  course  apuears  i:> 


be  more  prosperous.  The  report 
of  the  com  mil  tee  for  this  session  of 
mZO-iXf  upon  internal  improve- 
ment, urged  the  advantages  of  open- 
injj;  a  canal  between  Middletown  on 
ihe  Susquehanna,  and  Reading  on  the 
Schuylkill.  The  «ost,  it  was  suppo- 
sed, could  not  exceed  $500,000 ;  and 
it  was  believed,  that  the  state  would 
secure  the  payment  of  the  interest  up- 
on this  sum.  The  bill  annexed  to  the 
report,  contained  provisions  for  the 
measure :  a  power  to  appoint  a  board 
of  canaj  commissioners,  and  the 
pledge  of  the  state  to  provide  funds. 
Its  first  reading  was  on  the  ISth 
of  March,  1821.  There  were  many 
objectioos  founded  upon  the  alleged 
crudeness  of  the  scheme,  the  want  of 
means  on  the  part  of  the  state,  the  pe- 
cuhdr  difTicnltio  that  must  be  encoun- 
tered, and  the  sufficiency  of  the  com- 
munication already  possessed.  The 
second  reading  was  moved  for,  pro- 
ceeded in,  and  continued  during  the 
next  day.  Owing,  however,  it  is  said, 
t'l  some  sudden  disgust  taken  by  a 
number  of  tlie  members,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  support  the  bill,  on  the  14th 
of  March  a  majority  appeared  against 
the  bill,  on  the  question  to  resume  the 
second  reading,  and  it  w^s  lost  by 
three  votes.  A  motion  made  a  few 
days  after,  to  reconsider  the  bill,  was 
lost  by  about  the  same  numbers. 

'Thh  bill  extended  only  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners.  It  did 
not  point  out  any  particular  plan  of 
improvement.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  votes  against  it,  manifests 
a  great  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  ami  their  representatives. 
Undoubtedly,  howevei,  there  still  ex- 
isted against  it,  in  those  counties  which 
could  not  expect  any  material  benefit, 
a  strong  and  implacable  hostility. 
Any  attempts  to  convince  their  dele- 
gates of  the  utility  or  propriety  of  the 
plan,  must  have  been  unsuccessful. 
To  the  presence  of  this  bill  in  the 
house,  may  be  attributed  the  diminu- 
tion, not  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  particular  improvements,  but 
in  thedcKree  of  attention  paid  to  them : 
for  whether  aided  bv  state  or  individual 
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«ubscription,  they  must  have  been  ef- 
fected at  greater  cost,  and  attended  by 
less  benefit.  The  application  of  the 
whole  strength  of  the  common weahh 
to  one  obJ4>ct  of  great  extent  and  com- 
mensurate service,  was  the  wisest  po- 
licyt  :nid.  not  Mriistimding  all  efforts, 
that  whii  h  wa^  finally  adopted. 

In  tiie  next  session,  of  l8il-£2,  the 
same  object  nai  brought  fo.ward. 
There  appears  to  have  bet-n,  at  this 
time,  some  deshre,  or  at  iesst  pretend- 
ed desire,  to  favour  local  improve- 
ment. A  bill  in  favour  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delanrare  canal  passed  the 
house,  and  a  second  reading  in  the  se- 
nate. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
roads  :ind  canals  for  this  session,  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  erection  of 
a  board  uf  commi<(<«ioners  to  explore 
the  route  between  the  Schuvlkill  and 
Susqiiehaima  rivers,  thro^igh  the  great 
valley  of  Chester  and  fjimcaster 
counties,  and  the  most  suitable  routes 
between  the  waters  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, the  A  Ueghiny,  and  the  Lehigh  ri- 
vers. The  motion  for  this  purpose, 
originally  made  by  iMr.  Lehman,  was 
postponed  until  the  seventh  of  Janua- 
ry, and  then  agreed  to. 

Two  resuUuions  were  brought  be- 
fore the   house  by  Mr.  Hopkins   and 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  one  in  relation  to 
a  grand  scheme  of  water  communica- 
tion   throughout    the    imion,    subse- 
quently supported  by  a   petition  from 
Venango  county  ;   the  o- her  appoint- 
ing a  board  of  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  five    members,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  examine  the  routes,  and 
generally  to   accomplish  the   objects 
noticed  in  the  resolution.     Of  this  re- 
solution we  shall  say,  that  it  presents 
in  th**  most  able  manner,  the  purposes 
which  the  commissioners  were  to  ac- 
complish, aiul  that  the  points  which  it 
selects  foi  infoiuiaiion,    are  precisely 
those  of  which  the  (letenninatitm   was 
most  necessary  for  tlie  fuitherance  of 
th--    plan.     It   did    not  succeed,  and 
perh  ip%  iherr  w:is  nothing  lost  bv  its 
failure,  for  the  scheme  was  too  enlar- 
ged to  acquire   favour  among  the  peo- 
ple.    But  if  it  be  recollected,   within 


what  short  time  previonsly,  the  ^3/^ 
sent  at  ion  of  such  a  resolution   wot;^ 
have  been   regarded  a*  trifling  «%-itt 
the  House,  there  is  still  left  suflicieuir 
room  for  con<;rat Illation  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  of  internal  in- 
proveniein.     Another  resolution,  /or 
the  appointment  of  a   board,  to  eon- 
sist  or'  the  secretary  of  state,  the  stati 
treasurer,  and  the    survey  or- geiunli 
was  brought  before  the  house.    Tbeie 
officers  having  consented  to  serve  in 
this  new  capacity,  it  was  hoped,  thit 
one  strong  objection  relatioj^  to  tiie 
expense  necessarily  incurred  in  ibe 
erection  of  new  places,  would  be  ob- 
viated.    This  was  introduced  towards 
the  <;lose  of  the  session   by  Mr.  Leh- 
man and   Mr.  Boyd.     Its  objects  ire 
more  detailed  than  those  comaiDedin 
the  other,   which    we    have  noticed 
above.     The  routes  contemplated  by 
it  have  reference  to   the  country  be* 
twcen  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquebio- 
na,  through  the  great  valley  of  Cbes- 
ter  and  Lancaster  counliesi,  thai  be- 
tween the  highest  navigable  waten  of 
the  Juniata  and    he  west  and   north- 
west branches  of  the  Alleghany.  The 
commissioners  were  also  directed  to 
ascertain  the  practicability,  and  the 
most  elii;ible  routes,   of    effecting  * 
connnunication  between  these  streaffls 
by  meansof  canals  and  locks,  and  il- 
so  by  turnpike  or  rail-roads. 

They  were  further  directed  10 eaoM 
levels  and  surveys  to  be  tiken,  and  to 
make  their  estimates.  Provision  was 
made  for  their  expenses.  ThisresfH 
lotion  was  lost  next  Jay  by  a  majorilj 
of  twenty-one. 

A  resolution  was  offered,  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  session  of  18Sft-f^di- 
rectmg  the  committee  on  roadi  iwi 
inland  navigation,  to  inquire  into  the 
means,  which  might  be  of  most  cer- 
tain success  in  securing  the  oompl*- 
tion  of  a  canal,  to  connect  the  Obesi- 
pcake  and  Delaware;  and,  in  eon- 
nexiafi  therewith,  to  consider  the  navi- 
gaiion  of  the  Susquehanna.  Thetid, 
reqiie'^ted  by  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware and  Hudson  Canal  Companji 
was  granted  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  bonus   of  5100,000,  payable,  m* 
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irtiin  conditions,  bj  the 
Iphia  Bank,  upon  the  renewal 
charter.  The  company  re- 
be  benefit  of  the  tyrant. 
it  was  p<i<»sed  for  the  improve- 
ihe  Susquehanna,  and  an  ap- 
ion  of  SbO.OOO  made  in  its 
ComniisMoners  i^cie  a|>pnint- 
he  performancf  of  this  duty, 
squehanna  was  further  to  be 
di  near  Hiirribburj^.  bv  a  com- 
lartered  with  power  to  con- 
canal  and  lock  navigation. 
ose  was  to  supply  the  place 
tei.  An  act  was  passed,  di- 
a  survey  of  the  route  between 
ie  and  French  creek,  for  a 
nd  a  company  was  inrorpora- 
MChenang(»  Canal  Company; 
a  communication  frnin  Pol- 
ridge,  in  the  Chtuango  river, 
ftte  line. 

titions  were  of  course  intro- 
lis  session,  in  f.ivour  of  the 
aent  of  a  board  of  canal  com- 
rs,  but  none  of  the  attempts 
cccssful.  The  cflbrts,  how- 
re  more  numerous,  and  m')re 
ported  than  iieretofore  Cohi- 
ions  were  received  from  the 
lent  of  Marvjand,  asking  co- 
a  in  several  of  tlieir  designs. 
them  met  with  much  atten- 
obably  from  the  cause  which 
vays  interfere  in  similar  con- 
m  other  states ;  doubts  of  the 
iStedness  of  their  intention, 
s  of  the  consequences  of  a  too 
unexion. 

I  next  session  of  1825-24,  the 
in  for  the  appointment  of  a 
'  commissioners,  was  brought 
and  the  bill  founded  upon  it 
lorted  by  Mr.  Lehman,  as 
D  of  the  committee,  finally 
!>ut  not  without  great  opposi- 
(k  motion,  during  the  second 
to  postpone  indefinitely,  was 
by  one  vote. 

>lation  and  a  bill,  introduced 
Clark,  directing  commission- 
appointed  to  inquire  whether, 
'hat  expense,  a  canal  could  be 
Middletown  to  Pittsburg, 


The  report  of  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  Mr.  Lab* 
man's  bill,  was  made  the  next  session* 
18:24-35.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
enter  into  any  of  its  details,  further 
than  to  state,  that  the  cost  was  esti- 
matt^d  hy  them  at  about  52,797,623. 
Besides  thi%  a  report  by  the  third 
commissioner,  Mr.  Tasbetown,  wis 
presented,  exhibiting  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  him  and  his  col< 
leagues.  Mr.  T.  particularly  differed 
from  them  in  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel,  recommended  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  portage  across  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  tunnel 
was  to  be  four  miles  in  length.  As  to 
the  cost  of  the  canal,  two  of  the  com- 
missioners estimated  the  expense  at 
about  ten,  and  Mr.  T.  at  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile* 

Whether  the  commissioners  or  Mr. 
T.  were  correct,  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  importance.  The  inconve- 
niences of  a  tunnel  of  the  specified 
distance  were,  of  themselves,  great 
enough  to  deter  the  state  from  any 
further  prosecution  of  the  object. 
The  difficulties  and  expenses  of  its 
construction  were  insuperable  obsta- 
cles. The  difference  of  opinion  was 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,  for, 
not  to  speak  of  the  division  necessa- 
rily caused  in  the  house  and  senate, 
the  mere  circumstance  that  some 
means  of  '*  canalling"  were  more  ob- 
vious, was  sufficient  to  give  greater 
strength  to  any  subsequent  plan. 

As  to  the  reception  of  the  commis- 
sioners' report  in  the  house,  a  motion 
was  made  to  print  1200  copies.  Se- 
veral amendments,  by  the  insertion  of 
smaller  numbers,  were  lost,  and,  after 
an  fidjournment,  the  original  motion 
gave  way  to  a  motion  for  the  present 
postponement  of  the  question.  About 
a  month  subsequently,  and  after  Afr. 
Trezeyulny's  report  had  been  made, 
it  was  ordered  that  500  copies  of  each 
should  be  printed.  Besides  this,  there 
were  made  other  reports,  upon  diffe- 
rent subjects,  connected  with  canal 
improvement.  One  by  the  committee 
of  the  house  on  inland  navigation ; 
one  by  the  commisrioners  appointed 
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under  the  act  of  182S,  to  co-operato 
with  others  from  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, in  the  examination  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  In  res- 
pect to  the  laM,  tho^e  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  nonr  agreetl  with  the 
others  in  the  propriety  of  an  ascend- 
ing navigation  by  locks,  and  contracts 
were  sold  by  them  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  JI7000. 

The  last  report,  upon  the  general 
communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  waters,  was  made  by  indi- 
viduals, who  had  never  before  consi- 
dered canal  improvement  as  a  great 
object  of  their  political  lives,  and 
whose  assumption  of  the  task  at  this 
time  was  probably  less  in  conformity 
to  theii  own  desires,  than  those  of  the 
public. 

The  duty,  therefore,  was  not  so  be- 
neficially executed  as  it  might  have 
been,  if  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
the  commissioners  had  led  them  more 
particularly  to  such  occupations.  The 
report  was  never  an  object  of  much 
attention.  The  next  bill  came  before 
the  house  under  better  auspices,  for  if 
nothing  had  been  yet  gained,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  something  had  been 
left  undone. 

Before  entering  upon  the  succeed- 
ing session,  we  have  to  observe  upon 
the  various  plans  of  local  improve- 
ment then  before  the  legislature. 
There  had  been  passed  eight  or  ten 
bills  in  furtherance  of  particular  ca- 
nal and  navigation  companies.  As 
the  absence  of  those  bills,  when  the 
fate  of  the  great  measure  had  been 
doubtful,  was  not  only  prudent,  but 
necessary,  their  consideration  anew, 
when  the  desire  of  improvement  had 
been  in  some  degree  developed,  may 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  people. 

A  new  law  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  having  passed  during 
the  session  of  1 824-2!^,  and  new  com- 
missioners having  been  appointed, 
their  reports  two  in  ni^^iber,  and 
presented  at  diiForenl  times,  were  made 
in  the  winter  of  18SS-S6,  to  the  le- 
gislature. They  had,  as  was  stated  in 
fhft  first,  examined  the  several  sum* 


mits  on  the  route  by  the  west  braoea 
of  the  Susquehannah ;  the  lummitiOB 
that  by  the  Juniata ;  and  had  nude 
measurements  and  levels  from  time 
summits  to  aommon  points,  and  a  eoo- 
nexion  of  their  levels  with  each  other. 
But  the  surveyors  not  having  yetbeea 
able  to  make  their  reports,  or  foraiih 
the  necessary  drafts,  the  commiwoo- 
ers  were  not  enabled  to  enter  into  uy 
particulars. 

The  next  report  was  nude  about  I 
month  afterwards. 

In  their  observations  Qpon  the 
routes,  they  reject  all  oonudcratkn  of 
those  known  as  the  West  Branch  and 
Clearfield  ;  the  former  being  of  gital- 
er  distance  as  respects  PUtMUCg  and 
lake  Erie,  and  likely  to  want  water  at 
the  summit ;  the  latter  would  be  kmg- 
er,  and  more  expensive  than  any* 

Between  the  other  two,  the  noitben 
and  the  Juniata,  the  board  nadsoo 
choice,  considering  them  equal  IB  id« 
vantages  and  difficnlties. 

As  regards  the  northern  tamicfai 
they  considered,  that  eren  dedndliiK 
from  the  estimate  of  1,770|611  cibic 
feet  of  water  per  day,  the  amount  of 
51,000,  to  be  lost  in  leakage  andefs- 
poration,  thcie  would  still  remain 
more  than  enoueh  for  all  the  parpom 
of  navigation ;  that  there  wonld  be  re- 
quired S60  locks  of  eight  feetlifteach; 
and  that  the  whole  time  necessary  for 
a  passage  would  be  sixteen  days*  The 
estimate  of  Mr.  Strickland  makei  Ibe 
cost  amount  to  S4,9l4^t00.  llw 
ground  presented  no  seriooi  Impedi- 
ments. 

In  relation  to  the  Jiroiata,  one  im- 
portant obstacle,  the  passafe  of  ibe 
Alleghany  mountains,  was  to  be  M 
considered.  The  board  disappnva  of 
the  plan  (suggested  by  the  fomer 
commissioners)  of  sinking  a  tnmol  of 
about  754  feet  below  the  summit,  in* 
asmuch  as  their  surveyor  did  not  iad 
more  than  one  half  of  the  qnantiiyof 
water  necessary  to  feed  it,  thoogh  K 
had  been  represented  as  within  reich; 
and  inasmuch  as  tha  number  of  locks 
to  be  crowded  together  at  each  end  of 
the  tunnel  would  not  bo  a  less  inlpo^ 
tant  difficulty.  As  they  cannot  dKit* 
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«ct  to  complete  an  unbroken 
unrounication  by  this  route, 
d|  in  considering  the  portage 
he  mountains,  recommend  a 
I  and  basin  at  each  side.  The 
of  the  whole  would  be  twelve 
and  eight)'  one  feet ;  requi- 
teen  locks  of  eight  feet  liA 
Pbe  length  of  the  portage 
e  te vent}' -eight  miles.  The 
pauing  the  canal,  eight  days. 
the  locks,  nearly  three  days. 
i«d,  cross  the  mountains,  and 
vo  days.  The  whole  passage, 
U  thirteen  days.  The  esti- 
lade  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
to  13,045,000. 

ilSth  of  February,  18S6,  the 
Wag  for,  and  directing  the 
lement  of  the  canal,  passed, 
ivad  the  executive's  approba- 
I  the  house  of  reprciientatives, 
sitora  contest,  the  majority,  on 
I  reading,  was  twenty- nine; 
nate,  four. 

ibar  of  the  representatives  vo- 
ioflt  the  bill,  placed  their  rea- 
n  the  journals, 
principal  motive,  as  set  forth 
aper*  appears  to  be,  the  w  ant 
nation.  They  allege,  in  the 
e,  that  the  board  of  commis- 

7eciBlly  appointed  for  the 
acquiring,  and  furnishing 
lagiilaturc,  information,  and 
nmh  there  had  already  been 
9  the  snni  of  five  thousand 
nd  not  yet  made  their  report. 
if  to  pass  the  bill,  compromi- 
iMnse,  without  the  possibility 
igradation.  In  the  second, 
ertimates  were  not  yet  laid 
Imn.  And  in  the  third,  that 
lioD  desiring  the  amount  of 
Med  expenditure,  having  been 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  they 
KfeMMt  information  absolutely 
f  to  them.  These  were  the 
reaioDS ;  but  they  urged  some 
rore  in  detail,  relating  to  the 
f  of  80  amending  the  naviga- 
bo  Susquehanna,  that  it  might 
•  both  an  ascending  and  de- 
;  transportation.  They  con- 
I  eoBftniction  of  a  canal  bv 


the  side  of  the  Susqueliannali,  bet  ween 
the  Swatara,  and  tlie  Juniata,  as  a 
mere  waste  of  money,  as  there  are  but 
few  impediments  in  the  navigation  of 
the  stream  at  that  place.  They  con- 
cede, that  they  would  have  voted  for 
a  bill  proposing  a  canal  between  the 
eastern  and  western  waters,  inasmuch 
as  such  canal  would  have  opened  a 
water  communication  where  none  ex- 
isted. Their  last  reason  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  logic.  It  consists  in  an 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  prin- 
ciple dangerous  to  the  interests  of  all 
the  Susquehanna  counties,  the  autho- 
rity to  erect  dams  obstructing  the  na* 
vigation  of  the  river.  The  dissen- 
tients admit  that  this  result  is  guarded 
against  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  .it- 
self;  that,  in  case  of  any  obstruction 
in  the  stream,  a  channel  shall  be  pre- 
viously made,  equal  to  the  natural. 
But  they  consider  this  to  be  insuffi- 
cient and  ineffectual ;  hecaustt  the  le- 
gislature has,  upon  all  former  occa- 
sions, prohibited  any  device  which 
may  impede  the  navigation.  They 
complain,  lastly,  that  the  bill  **  de- 
grades the  Susquehanna  to  the  meie 
feeder  of  a  navigable  canal,  authori- 
zes impediments  to  the  navigation  of 
this  great  highway  of  nature,  upon 
which  the  products  of  an  immense 
territory  are  floated  to  market  at  an 
expense  of  one  fourth  the  sum  which 
would  be  requisite  for  transportation 
by  canal." 

Such  sensibility  to  the  practical  ca- 
pacities of  the  Susquehanna,  formed 
of  itself,  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  op- 
position. We  shall  not  undertake  the 
task  of  commenting  upon  its  pro- 
priety. 

The  bill  directs  the  immrdiate  loca- 
tion of  a  canal,  and  the  sale  of  con- 
tracts for  its  construction,  from  the  ri- 
ver Swatara,  at  or  near  Middletown, 
to  or  near  to  a  point  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata  ;  and  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminitas. 
As  soon  as  the  commissioners  shall 
deem  it  expedient,  they  are  to  con- 
struct a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal 
from  Pr^nrh  riee^.  to  the  summit  Ip- 
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TelofConneiach  ]akc,sufi!icient  to  con- 
vey at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty 
4snbic  feet  of  water  per  second  ;  and 
further  to  survey  and  locate  the  route 
of  a  canAl  from  that  place  to  lake 
Erie.  Provided,  that  if  it  be  necessa- 
ry to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
Susquehanna,  or  Alleghany,  the  com- 
missioners, before  so  doing,  shall  cause 
to  be  made  a  means  of  navigation 
equally  safe  and  practicable  as  now 
oxists  in  either  river. 

In  case  of  a  disagreement  bctiveen 
the  owners  of  land  and  the  commis- 
sioners, a  justice  of  the  peace,  upon 
application  to  him,  is  to  direct  by  his 
warrant,  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury, 
who  shall  assess  the  damages ;  consi- 
dering, at  the  same  time,  the  benefit 
which  may  accrue  to  the  party,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  canal.  They  are 
not,  however,  to  levy  any  contribution 
from  the  owner  for  the  advantage. 
The  inquisition  is  to  be  returned  lo  (he 
county  court,  and  may  be  there  tra- 
versed. An  act  passed  on  the  10th  of 
April,  182G,  contai)iH  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  canal,  and  inflicts  pe- 
nalties for  any  violation  of  its  enact- 
ments. 

And  by  another  net  passed  on  the 
same  day,  four  commissioners  were 
added  to  thn  board,  so  that  it  now 
consists  of  nine  members.  They  are 
entitled  to  no  compensation,  except 
their  expenses. 

The  next  and  last  act  in  reference 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  was 
passed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1827  The 
commissioners  arc,  by  that  act,  direct- 
ed to  locate  and  contract  for  making 
a  canal,  locks,  and  othor  ivorks  neces- 
sary thereto,  np  the  valley  of  the  Ju- 
niata, from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  to  a  point  at  or 
near  to  Lewislown.  Also,  a  canal.  &c. 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kiskiminitas,  and 
that  of  the  Conemaugh,  from  the  wes- 
tern section  of  the  Pennsvlvania  ca- 
nal,  to  a  point  at  or  near  to  Blairs- 
ville;  and  also  a  canal  up  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Pennsylvania  cana),  to 
a  point  at  or  near  to  Northumberland. 
They  are  to  cause  surveys  to  be  made 


from  Frankstown,  on  theJuniat^b; 
Johnstown,  on  the  Conemaugh,  icron 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  sotbattbey 
may  determine,  in  what  manner,  and 
by  what  kind  of  works,  whether  bj  a 
permanent  smooth  road  of  easy  grada* 
tion,  or   by  a  railway  with  locomotiTe 
and  stationary  engines,   the   portage 
may  be  the  most  advanta^eotulydf- 
fected        Thry   are  to  examine  the 
practicability  and   cost  of  an  entire 
navigable  cummiinicaiion  between  the 
west  hrancli  of  the  Susqurhanna,  and 
the  Alleghany  ;  and  further,  from  Nor- 
thumberland  np  the  north  branch  of 
the   Susquehanna,   to  the  state  line 
from  the  western  scciion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminitas,  (o  a  point  on  lake  Erie, 
by  the  AUrghany  river  and  French 
creek,  at  or  near  the  borough  of  Erie; 
and  from  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  to  said 
pomt  on  lake  Erie,  by  the  route  of 
Beaver  and  Chenango  ;  and  make  re- 
port on  hII  these  subjects.     They  are 
also  to  make  further  examination  as 
to  the  side  of  the  Juniata  mostsoitaUe 
for   a  canal       And  a  majority  of  Uk 
board  is  to  determine,  where  ibe  canal 
shall  cross  the  Susquehanna ;  andtbef 
arc  to  decide  between,  and  erect, either 
an  aqueduct,  or  a  towing  path  bridgei 
They  are  to  examine  the  route  of  a 
canal  or  railway   from  PbiladeJpbia, 
through  Chester  and  LancKier,  to  is 
to  form   the  most  eligible  ooooexiOD 
between  it  and  the  eaatero  lecfioD  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal;  ind  fiirUwt 
to  examine  the  Brandy  wine  river,  la 
a  point  north  of  the  Delaware  state 
line — thence  across  the  dividing  ridn 
between  said  river  and  Chester  creu^ 
do»n  to  the  Delaware.     And  if  thtj 
shall  ascertain  that  the  Brandyvine 
cannot  be  directed  from  its  natual 
channel,  then  to  make  all  the 
ry  examinations  for  a   portage 
the  said   ridge,  by  railway  or  ollMr- 
wise.     And  they  are,  further,  to  exa- 
mine the  practicability  and  cost  of  a 
connexion  of  the  north  branch  of  ihi 
Susquehanna   with    the    Lehigh,  tf 
means  of  a  canal   or  railway;  and, 
further,  to  examine  from  the  termint- 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at  the 
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f  the  Swatai  a,  down  ihe  east 

sides  of  the  Susquehaiinah,to 

flaiid  line,  and  make  report 

com  mission  ers  are  required 
iheir  oprraiions  on  the  feeder 
tnch  creek  to  the  &umniit  level 
aaut  lake ;  and  the  sum  of 
>  is  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
are  to  examine  the  Talley  of 
ftware  from  Philadelphia,  or 
jr  antr  point  between  Bristol 
bead  of  tide-water  to  Carpen- 
BC  If  the  conimissioners 
wove,  they  are  autiiorizcd  to 
Ka  canal  between  a  point  at 
Phiiadelphi'j,  or  at  Bristol,  or 
■nediate  point  between  Bris- 
dwhead  of  tide-water,  and  a 
Brnear  the  borough  of  Easton ; 
me  not  to  exceed  1^100.000. 
Hon,  similar  to  that  contained 

V  above  noticed,  is  made  in 
ny  disagreement  between  the 
•oners  and  the  owners  of  land. 
I  given  to  the  acting  conimis- 

0  make  such  alteration  in  the 
of  any  township,  county,  or 

idy  as  may  appear  necessary ; 

1  his  decision  an  appeal  lies  to 
d. 

Gooimiisioners  are  to  make 
.lion  of  the  valleys  of  the 
(ninet,  Yellow  Breeches, 
mocheaqua  creeks,  with  a 
the  connexion  of  the  Sus- 
m  and  Potomac  by  a  ca- 
i  they  are  to  report  upon  the 
hiKty  and  probable  expense. 
» to  view  the  ground  from  the 
I  of  the  Harrisburg  bridge  to 

Sof  Chambersburg,  in  the 
ranklin,  and  from  the  west 
M  Columbian  bridge,  through 
id  Gettysburgh  to  Clianibers- 

V  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 

A  survey  and  explanation 
I  made  of  the  east  side  of  the 
anna,  from  the  eastern  sec- 
lie  Pennsylvania  canal  to  a 
posite  the  town  of  Northum- 
And  the  board  is  to  decide 
to  locate  the  canal  on  the 
rest  side  of  the  river,  or  whe- 


ther partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on 
the  other. 

The  route  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  canal,  below  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  is  lo  be  examined.  And 
the  commissioners  are  to  report  whe* 
thcr  this  will  form  a  link  in  the  Hue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

The  governor  is  directed  to  raise  a 
loan  of  one  million  of  dollars,  which 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  internal  improve- 
ment fund.  The  loan  is  to  be  at  five 
percent,  and  the  interest  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  auction  duties.  And  the 
faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies  in  the  payment  of 
interest. 

By  an  act  passed  the  16th  of  April, 
1826,  the  commissioners  are  to  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  and  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  com* 
pensation  of  the  officers  employed  by 
the  commissioners  is  to  be  fixed. 
Their  reports,  and  a  fair  copy  and 
journal  of  their  proceedings,  arc  to  be 
presented  every  session  to  the  legisla- 
ture :  and  they  are  directed  to  enter 
upon  their  duties. 

Under  these  laws  the  work  of  im- 
provement was  prosecuted  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a  zeal  and  en- 
terprise which  gave  the  best  assurance 
of  success.  Routes  were  explored  and 
surveys  made  for  canals  to  complete 
the  water  oouimani cation  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  and 
thence  to  the  Susquehanna,  called  the 
union  canal-*between  the  Delaware 
and  Ohiri,  called  the  Pennsylvania 
canal ;  and  also  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  the  Le- 
high, and  of  the  Susquehanna.  A 
canal  called  the  Lacka waxen,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son canal,  was  also  commenced^  and 
other  works  contemplated,  .of  vhich 
some  account  was  given  in  our  last 
volume.  During  the  past  year  much 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
completion  of  this  great  plan. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  the 
combined  company  of  the  Delaware, 
Hudson,  and  Lackawazen,  are  urging 
forward  their  works  with  much  spirit. 
The   canal    from  Kingston,  on  the 
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Hudson,  to  Carpenter's  point,  on  the 
Delaware,  was  nearly  finished,  and 
was  to  be  opened  early  the  next  sea- 
son. It  was  then  to  be  extended 
twenty  miles  up  the  Delaware,  and 
thence  up  the  Lackawaxen  about  for- 
ty miles,  by  a  route  not  fully  agreed 
upon,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Lackawaxen  coal 
mines.  This,  by  a  route  uf  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles,  will 
open  an  extensive  body  of  coal  to  the 
New -York  market 

The  Schuylkill  navigation  may  be 
said  to  be  now  finished,  and  ready  to 
undergo  the  best  test  of  utility,  a  full 
trial.  The  union  canal  is  also  very 
far  advanced.  The  greater  part  of 
the  excavations  have  been  made,  the 
locks  are  neatly  completed,  the  tunnel 
is  in  a  forward  state,  the  wafer-house  is 
up,  and  the  great  dam  nearly  finished. 
The  labour  which  has  been  performed 
upon  this  canal  is  prodigious  ;  and  the 
work,  in  particular  the  locks,  execu- 
ted in  a  style  deserving  the  highest 
commendation.  The  works  necessa- 
ry to  supply  the  summit  level  with 
water  from  the  Swatara  feeder,  are 
completed.  These  works  are  a  wheel 
of  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  to  be 
aided  occasionaly  by  a  steam  engine 
of  100  horse  power. 

The  head  of  water  bv  which  it  is 
intended  to  propel  the  wheel,  is  three 
feet.  On  the  first  trial,  however,  the 
head  was  only  nine  inches,  and  the 
gate  raised  two  inches.  With  this 
force,  the  wheel  moved  mHJehtically, 
operating  ufion  two  double  forcing 
pumps  of  14^  inches  diameter  each, 
and  propelling  the  water  through  a 
raising  main  of  SO  inches  diameter, 
950  feet  in  length,  and  93  feet  perpen- 
dicular height,  with  a  facility  which 
astonished  all  who  witnessed  the  inte- 
resting sight. 

The  great  Pennsylvania  canal  is 
also  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  We 
speak  in  relation  to  the  eastei  n  sec- 
tion, 'that  portion  which  extends  from 
tlio  Union  canal,  at  Middletown, 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  a 
dutance  of  23  miles.  The  western  sec- 
tion f  5  miles  in  the  vicinitv  of  Pitts- 


burg, is  under  contract,  and  the  work 
going  on  rapidly  The  C  hesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  an  object  of  attention 
and  interest  to  the  Susquehanna  era* 
ders. 

Home  formidable  obstacles  to  its 
proeress  have  presented  themselves, 
in  the  want  of  tenacity  of  some  parts 
of  the  ground  though,  or  rather  over 
which  the  canal  has  to  pass.  The 
paits  alhided  to  are  bog  or  quicksand, 
and  swallow  up  every  thins  placed 
upon  them  ;  earth,  stones,  and  timber, 
in  large  quantities,  disappeared  in 
rapid  succession  Even  piles,  driven 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  do  not  re- 
tain their  erect  position  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Measures,  however, 
are  in  progress  to  overcome  these  dif- 
cnlties. 

In  the  list  of  public  works,  the  im- 
provements vf  the  Conesioea,  byafev 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  is  not  undeserving  a  place* 
The  Conestoga  is  a  fine  stream :  ud 
the  object  of  the  improvement  is  to 
render  it  navigable  by  dams  and  locU 
for  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  IroB 
tlie  city  of  Lancaster  to  Odumbii  ob 
the  Susquehanna.  The  dams  aad 
locks  are  of  timber,  the  intersticei 
filled  up  with  loose  stone,  and  i3l» 
whole  fnced  or  lined  with  plank— a 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  which  nochiog 
but  its  cheapness  can  recommeDd* 
The  locks  are  formed  in  the  dan,  thit 
is,  extending  from  the  face  or  bieut 
of  the  dam  the  whole  length  of  lbs 
lock  up  into  the  pool.  The  work  is 
progressing  steadily  and  well,  so  asto 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  compieted, 
from  the  city  to  the  Susquehanna,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  summer. 

The  first  dam  and  lock  are  finished. 
The  second  lock  is  also  finished,  and 
the  dam  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  third  lock  is  progressing* 

The  materials  used  in  the  coBStrno- 
tion  of  the  work  being  of  a  perishable 
nature,  it  was  determined  by  the  coin- 
pany,  to  build  the  locks  above  tbfl 
breast  of  the  dam  instead  of  belov. 
This  novel  plan  is  neat  in  appcartfoe 
and  promises  to  have  the  desired  dkti 
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DC  the  timber,  the  locks  be- 
{tf  to  within  tyo  feel  of  the 
he  walls.  The  total  want 
Doe,  however,  occasioned 
nkjr  in  the  commencement. 
re  under  the  foundation  of 
i  was  greater  than  had  been 
in  consequence  of  which, 
»ck  was  emptied  the  bottom 
ap«  This  defect  has  been 
by  lajing  the  foundations 
ttaiber.  The  lock  pits  are 
I  rock,  and  the  dams  rest 
nme  immoveable  founda- 
Jocks  are  one  hundred  feet 
chamber  by  S£  feet  wide, 
idfliit  boats  drawing  three 
Hhes  water,  and  carrying 
f  to  one  hundred  tons. 
t4am  is  two  miles  and  three 
length ;  about  two  hundred 
with  never  less  than  four 
ttiiel.  The  average  length 
df  is  two  miles.  Several 
e  tow-path  are  finished. 
d  lock  shows  evident  marks 
reoient.  The  foundation 
ire  of  excellent  worknian- 
^mise  great  strength  and 
The  lift  here  is  greater 
f  of  the  others,  and  will  af- 
A'leat  for  extensive  water 

rk,  however  valuable  in  it- 
local  improvement,  cannot 
extensive  benefit,  until  that 
e  Susquehanna  is  rendered 
which  lies  between  the 
tike  Conestoga  and  the  head 
Ijland  canal.  That  once 
,  the  principal  part  of  the 
of  this  wealthy  district  of 
p|U  seek  a  market  on  the 
ke. 

n* — ^The  following  account 
1^  Ibc.  which  came  down  the 
jials  during  the  past  season, 
importance  of  the  works 
ifresf  in  this  state. 
AHJofl. — Trade  down  the 

Tons, 
iped  by  the  Lehigh 
1  oevlfation  company  81,080 
ed  by  ochf^is  <;oo 


Lumber  in  boats  5,000 

Do.  in  rafU  2,181.000  feet  t,18t 

Flour                   6,184  barrels  618 

Whiskey                781  do.  105 

Rye                      £,££4  bushels  6S 

Corn                       400  do.  11 
Leather,  live  hogs,  (100),  pota* 

toes,  peaches  1 1 

Total-^-tons  SO,Sli 

^^^■"^.«« 

Thx  JDiiiATA.-«-The  Juniata  Ga- 
zette gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  prepuce  sent  from  tbe  eoonty  of 
Mifflin  during  the  late  season. 
Wheat  bushels  £10,000 

Rye  do.  181,000 

Corn  do.  11,000 

Oats  do.  11,000 

Flaxseed  do.  t,450 

Ckiverseed  do.  8,850 

Flour  barrels  68,950 

OU  do.  400 

Pork  do.  1,504 

Whiskey  da  8,500 

Butter  lbs.  1£5,000 

Lard  do.  110,000 

Iron  tons  500 

Leather  do.  61 

Up  Carriages. 
Store  goods         tons  725 

Plaster  do.  I,8t0 

Spanish  hides       do.  7ft 

Salt  barrels  5,500 

Fish  do.  £,905 

The  navigation  of  the  river  is  great* 
ly  increasing.  The  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nals, now  or  just  about  to  be  complet- 
ed, will  open  a  most  valuable  trade 
with  the  interior. 

TRADE  OF  MOUIfT  CAEBOir. 

Coal  15,615|  tons    |10l,487 

Flaxseed          8,000  bushels  8  000 

Wheat             1S,000    do  U.000 

Rye                 £5,000     do.  £0,000 

OaU                10,000    do.  5,000 

Flour                £,000  bbls.  9,000 

Whiskey            1,500    do.  1£,000 

Cloverseed           £00  budials  8,000 

Pork  &  beef  £45,000  lbs.  9,800 

Fish                   £,500  bbls.  £0,000 

Butter              75,000  lbs.  7,500 

Potatoes          15,000  bushelf  4,500 

Lumber      1  ,£00,000  feet  8,400 

Bar  and  cast  iron  £00  tons  1 5,000 
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Merchandise  sold 
Sundries 


40,000 
10,000 


Total  value  ^^283,437 

And,  if  the  vdlne  of  houses  and 
boats  built  be  added,  the  whole  sum 
will  be  1^321,000 

One  hundred  boats  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade — sixty  of 
which  were  bailt  during  the  last  sum- 
mer. It  is  supposed  that  fiAy  or  sixty 
more  will  be  added  during  the  next 
season,  and  a  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness is  expected. 

September  — One  of  the  most  va- 
luable merchant  mills  in  this  state 
at  York  Haven,  on  the  fe^u«que- 
banna,  belonging  to  Mr.  TyM>n, 
of  Baltimore,  with  all  its  contents, 
(part  of  which  was  1 2,000  bushels  of 
wheat,)  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
building  of  this  mill  cost  more  than 
150,000.  It  could  make  200  barrels 
of  flour  in  a  day. 

Manufactures.— Bells  for  church- 
es, screws  for  paper  mills,  various  ar- 
ticles of  cutlery  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  beautiful  carpets  or  floor 
cloths,  are  made  and  supplied  in  quan- 
tities at  York,  Pennsylvania. 

A  low  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pluck, 
who  is  elected  a  colonel  of  militia,  in 
order  to  bring  contempt  on  that  ser- 
vice, wiis  cashiered  and  pronounced 
incapable  of  holding  a  commiss  on  in 
the  militia  for  7  years. 

Mvember, — Mount  Carbon— The 
"  Miner^s  Journal**  estim-ites  the  trade 
of  Mount  Carbon,  foi  the  season  just 
closed,  at  the  aggregate  value  of 
283,437  dollars. 

The  Harmonista^  at  their  new  set- 
tlement near  Pittsburg,  are  paying 
great  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods.  They  will  have  nearly  4000 
acres  of  land  for  sheep-walks.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
dutrict,  f  12,000  worth  has  been  sent 
over  the  mountains  to  market. 

Statistics  of  PhilatUlphia.-^The 
city  of  Philadelphia  contained  in  1741, 
1621  taxables,  and  has  at  present 
11,120.  The  county,  as  it  stood  in 
1741  f    when  it  included  the  whole 


county  of  Montgomery,  and  a  pirtot* 
Bucks,  contain^  3422  taxables ;  ibe 
return  of  the  same  for  1826  is2i,M6. 
That  district  called  the  Northern  li- 
berties, has  increased  froni  151  to 7996. 
Hnuthwark  &c.  from  78  to  8S49. 
Philadelphia  still  increases  rapidly. 
The  product  of  her  manufactories, 
is  many  millions  annually. 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
William  Penn,  was  recently  celebrated 
at  Philadelphia.  Thomas  H.  Wba^ 
ton,  Esq.  delivered  theoratioii.  Tbe 
society  dined  at  the  Masonic  Halli*- 
the  venerable  judge  Peters  presiding. 
Many  distinguished  peraoni  were 
present,  as  invited  guens— imong 
them  several  foreigners. 

December. — Isaac  D.  Barnard  was 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  Marebi 
1827,  in  place  of  Mr.  Findlay,  vhose 
time  expired  at  that  period.  Tm 
ballots  were  taken,  and  several  candi- 
dates were  voted  for. 

1st  vote.  Isaac  D.  Barnard  95» 
Samuel  D.  Ingham  33,  Joseph HeofH 
hill  11,  James  Buchanan  10,  Willitfi 
Findlay  10,  Alexander  Mahon  5, 
George  B.  Porter  3,  Thomas  Ser- 
geant 1. 

2d  vote.  Isaac  D.  Barnard  108, 
Samuel  D  Ingham  1 1,  Joseph  Hemp- 
hill d,  James  Buchanan  8,  Tboaas 
^'•ergeant  1. 

An  address  was  dcliTered  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  Peter  A.  Brown,  Esq* 
to  promote  a  geological  and  mineralo- 
gical  survey  of  the  whole  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  publication  of  a  se- 
ries of  geological  maps,and  tbe  fomt- 
tion  of  state  and  county  geologicil 
and  mineralogical  collections,  nbiiift- 
ted  to  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, at  tbe  hall  of  the  Franklin  In* 
stitute,  and  approved,  with  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting.  It  is  estimated  tint 
the  whole  expense  of  making  tbe  sur- 
veys, preparing  the  facts  collected  fix 
publication,  the  engraving,  prinlifl|p 
&c.  will  cust  about  36,000  dollars. 

James  Trimble,  Esq.  of  Penosylfi- 
nia,  has  held  the  office  of  deputy  l^ 
cretary  of  state  for  sixty  years,  and  ii 
yet  an  efficient  officer. 
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B  Ritiier  was  re-elected  speak- 
hou^e  of  representatives,  and 

ler  Million  speak«'r  of  the  se- 
Peiin^vlvania— both   uiiani- 

^Thc  state  of  Pennsylvimiu 

10  act   in  concert   with  the 

re  rail  road  company,  in  carry- 

woik  into  operaiiou. 

aber  of  person^  in  Lancaster 

have  turned  their  attention  to 

ng  of  tobacco  ;    among  others, 

Abrcr,  of  Lampeter,  adverti- 

II  made  from  lobac:  o  raised  ofi 
I 

iTLVA^siA  Militia. — Rfturn 
ilicia  and  voluntcois  of  I'enn- 
,  for  the  >ear  laZB  ; 
IT  ftud  commander  in 

1 
•nerab,  lU 

V  generals,  32 

t  general,  I 

general  ofliccrs,  1C£ 

•  (militia,)  including 

sr  cavalry, 

opit  1,S5J 

tUlery,  44 

loies,  £,2  GO 

rantry,£l>U 

mies,  16,1 03 

(lemen,174 

inies,  10,318 

so,6ia 


Grand  total, 


107,770 


I  were  re  eived  at  ri!t»«l)iirj;h 
mat  ofncture  of  ri;:ht  stiMin 
of  twenty -line  horse  po^vtr, 
I  expre!%sly  fnr  udo  l^n**. 
KRi'  A:fD  MrcHAMts'  Mkkt- 
nieeting  of  'he  l*pnii\vlvani;» 
X  ihe  promotion  uf  mannfac- 
1  the  mechanic  nrrs.  %va>  held 
Ith  May  riiarles  Ing»r«oll, 
sided  and  Redwood  Fi^hi'r, 
Niinted  secie^ary.  Th^  de- 
iCatenf  the  wo'iijen  niannfac- 
I  of  the  niiiil.rt  for  wrvij,  v^ere 
iCts  nf  discoHsion. 
ort  upon  these  5uhjert%  of 
able  leii|£th,  was  reud  ;  and 
wing  resolutionsi  adopted  : 


Rcsolcedf  Tiiat  ihe  Pennsylvania 
society  for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  do  earn- 
otiy  call  on  the  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, and  the  friends  of  both  branch- 
es of  industry,  to  hold  conventions  in 
their  respectiVH  states,  as  eaily  as  con- 
venient in  the  month  of  June  next, 
to  iippoinl  at  least  five  delegates  from 
each  5taie,  to  meet  in  general  conven- 
tion at  llarrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  30th  day  of  July,  to  deliberate  on 
what  measures  are  proper  to  he  taken, 
in  the  present  posture  of  their  af- 
fairs 

Rtsolved,  That  the  farmers  and  ma- 
nnf:u;turprs,  and  the  fiiends  nf  farm- 
ing and  manufactures  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  state,  be  requested  to 
afipoiiit  delegates  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  a  state  convention,  to  be  held  at 
I  Ian  ibburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
of  June  n«'xt,  to  take  into  cnnndera- 
tion  the  present  state  of  the  wool  grow- 
ing and  wool  manufaciuiing  interests, 
and  M>ch  other  mannfictures  as  may 
require  encouragement,  and  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  attend  a  general 
convention,  for  these  purposes,  to  be 
held  at  llarrisburg,  on  the  SOth  of 
July  next. 

Various  meetings  were  held  in  the 
diffo'ent  couikties  of  the  state  during 
this  month,  to  devise  means  for  the 
protection  of  home  pro<!uctions,  and 
i)est  verure  the  encouragement  and 
csiabiishment  of  home  consumption 
or  a  domestic  inarkt  t.  At  these  meet- 
ings, delegates  were  appointed  to  the 
HRni^hnrg  convention,  and  various 
resohiiions  passed,  and  committees 
appointed  to  aid  in  obtaining  accurate 
information  as  to  the  coiidition  of  ma- 
nnfactnies  thioughont  the  state.  The 
deleg  itts  weie  Ch.trles  J.  Ingersoll, 
Maih'^w  Carey,  Charles  1lu**ton, 
Walter  Forward,  Jonathan  Kobeits, 
Daniel  Montgomery,  Joseph  Patter- 
son, Joseph  Uitner,  James  Todd, 
Willirfin  riaik,  David  Townsend, 
Hnmupl  Daiid,  William  P.  Maclay, 
Alexander  Reed,  Redwood  Fisher. 
18^6.]        DELAWARE. 

October, — Mr.  Charles  Polk  was 
elected  governor,  and  Mr.  Lewi* 
59 
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M'Lane  re-elected  member  of  con- 
gress. The  following  is  the  statement 
of  the  yotes  at  this  election : 

Governor.       Representative. 

Countii'H.        Pulk.  Iiazarii.,V"f.anr  ^'au-l'-in. 

Newcastle  1,005  1,642  1|191    1,443 
Kent  1,2^3  l,:e£5   1, 228    1,«14 

6u»sex        2,106  1,371   ^,*iOS,    1,274 

4,334  4,238  4,621    3  931 

The  summit  bridge  over  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  at  the 
0uck  tavern,  in  Delaware,  was  com- 
pleted this  month.  It  is  205  feet  long, 
90  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal, 
and  has  but  one  arch. 

Abrem&er.— Daniel  Rodney  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state,  a  senator  in  congress,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  deceased,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  in  Dela- 
ware. 

January.— The  legislature  of  De- 
laware, on  the  12th  inst.  clftctcd  Hen- 
ry M.  Ridgely,  Esq.  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  caused  by  tiie  death  of  Mr. 
Van  Dyke;  and  Lewis M'Lanc,  Esq. 
the  representative  in  congress,  a  sena- 
tor for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1827,  in  place  of  Mr.  Clayton,  whose 
|)oriod  of  service  will  then  expire.  The 
votes  were  as  follows:  for  H.  M. 
Ridgely,  16;  Thomas  Coopei,  4; 
Daniel  Rodney,  2;  Arnold  Naudain, 
Sf; — blank,  5  ;  and  for  L.  M*Lane, 
SO ;  T.  Clayton,  5 ;  A.  Naudain,  1 ; 
James  R.  Black,  1 ;  blank.  1. 

The  whole  of  the  loan  of  5200,000, 
asked  for,  to  prosecute  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  was  taken 
on  Tuesday,  as  soon  as  the  books 
were  opened  at  Philadelphia,  a  consi- 
derable sum  beyond  that  amount  be- 
ing offered. 

June,  1827.— The  town  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  is  about  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  pure 
water  of  the  romantic  Biandywinc. 

1826]  MARYLAND. 

Septnnher, — The  colleg**  of  f  l»*r.tors 
met  at  Annapolis  on  the  isth,  for  tie 
election  of  the  senate  of  the  Mare — :j6 
members  were  present. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed: — 

Eastern  Sborr. — Littleton  F. 
Dennis,  Somerset;  Edward  Lloyd, 
Talbot;  Irvnie  Spence,  Worcester; 
Kinsey  Hdirrison,  Queen  Anne's;  J. 
T.Reese.  Kent;  William  Whitely, 
Carolnie. 

Wkstkrw  Fh'^rb.— C.   S.  SewelJ, 
Harford  ;  U.  Johnson,  Baltinioie;  U. 
S.  Heath, do. ;  \\ .  H.  Marriott,  Anne- 
Arundel;    John  Nelson,   Frederick;^ 
Dr.  James  Thomas,  SSt.  Mary's ;  J.  C^ 
Herbert,  Prince  (leorge's;  B.  S.  For** 
rest,    Moiit joinery ;    Daniel    l^prigg^ 
Washtiigion. 

1 1  is  K  iiiaiUrd  iliat,  as  the  electoral* 
college  \s  composed  of  t»o  elector  • 
from  each  county,  one  from  the  ciiy  (^ 
Bultimore,  and  one  fiuin  the  city 
Anurfpolis;  only  one  fortieth  part 
the  pouerof  choosing  the  members  ^z 
the  senate  is  possessed  by  the  ciiy  of 
Riiltiiiiore,  which  contains  one  fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  state. 

Thk  vknfrablk  Carroll. — The 
"  American  Farmer'*  of  the  S£d  intf. 
says — "There  are  moie  than  one  hun- 
dred deer  on  the  Harewood  estitc, 
fioin  which  the  best  buck  is  alva;< 
selected  as  an  annual  oflfering  loibe 
venerable  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  OB 
his  birth-day.  The  last  of  ihffse  re- 
curred on  Wednesday  Idst,  the  10th 
inst.  when,  in  fme  health  and  spirits 
he  leceived  the  heart- felt  graiufi(ion> 
of  his  fumily  and  friends,  at  his  manor 
on  Klkiidiie.  It  was  highit  gratifyiitg 
to  see  the  last  Muiviviiig  signer  of  (h* 
Declaration  of  Independence  |iassiPS 
into  his  nhittieth  year,  still  exhibiting 
so  perfect  a  model  of  elegani  minnrni 
such  a  linppy  example  of  cheerfulBC^ 
and  intellertii;il  re  fine  me  ni,  erect  and 
spritihtly  as  ony  of  the  party;  Irfi,** 
it  would  seem,  b\  Providence,  to iucttl* 
c:ite  by  their  ri.'-ible  fruits  the  iiiestimi' 
bJe  value  of  tempeiance,  cleanliDM^ 
re^ulaviiy  in  diet,  and  Inidily  and  reli- 
gious exercises,  and  a  wise  goffrD* 
merit  of  all  the  grosser  passions.  H* 
]>Iuiiges  into  his  limestone  spring  bath 
evei\  morning  before  sunrise,  and  itiU 
rides  on  horseback  with  pleasure*  in 
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»r.  A  large  portion  of  the 
eil  to  reading.  Having  re- 
Oiiiers  the  best  classical 
le  has  always  retained  his 
r  Latin  and  French  litera- 

-The  senate  of  Maryland 
of  15  intMuhers,  and  the 
eg.i(es  of  Ko— (inlv  iw<»  of 
le  and  twenty  t'l^ht  (»fiiie 
fere  re-appointed,  or  re- 
case,  in  Mhicli  the  ancient 
fgislation  of  M.iryiand  in 
legroes,   nhifh  considered 
aves,  and  snbject  to  corpo- 
>iit,  was  called  in  qui'Mion, 
Diltiinore.     A  white  man 
len  to  inflict  personal  pu- 
i  a  black  woman,  not  his 
e  was  not  content  to  bear 
uriied  upon  hnn  and  chas- 
rir  beating  her.     For  this 
ight  bef  re  a  magistrate, 
d   law    which  authorizes 
the  first  offence  in  a  black, 
him  or  herself  in  return- 
lit  and  battery  of  a  white 
f  the  case  was  dismissed. 
—The  sum  of  1 5,000  doU 
I  received  by  the  state  of 
om   the  general   govern- 
iliiia  services  during  the 
ch  is  the  last  payment  of 
D  that  account. 
D  LxsTiTUTK  — The  fir^t 
9  products  of  domestic  in- 
r  charge  of  this  new  and 
iblishmenS  took  place  at 
>uth  Charles-stref.-t,  on  the 
d  16th  insts.     The  varie- 
enre  of  the  articles  exhi- 
tand  surprised  every  one, 
artists  and  workmen  were 
nil  lime  to  prepare  them- 
ie  principles  of  the  insti- 
ot  fully  understood. 
9  articles  were— chemical 
cloths,    ra<si meres  and 
)U8  sorts  of  cotton  goods 
g,  saddles  and    harn^'ss, 
ifferent   kinds,    currying 
brick    paper  and    paper 
'tides  of   iron  ware  and 
B-boards,  tables,  pianos, 
id  eaithcn  ware,  gloves, 


lace,  silk,  worsted,  straw  bonnets  and 
plaitings,  oil-cloths  and  carpets,  shoYels 
and  spades,  and  many  other  things, 
most  of  which  were  of  superior  work- 
manship, quality,  or  beauty. 

By  a  census  recently  taken,  it  is 
shown  that  the  whole  number  of  offi- 
cers surviving  of  the  famous  and  gal- 
lant Manfland  lint,  is  only  fourteen. 

^ecfm6er.— Leo  I  sLATURE.-The  le- 
gislature of  Maryland  met  at  Annapo- 
hs  on  the  £5th:  James  W.M*Culloh,  of 
Baltimore  county,  was  elected  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  delegates ;  Edward 
Lloyd  elected  president  of  tlie  senate, 
by  an  unanimous  vote. 

A  resolution  passed  both  houses,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Tyson  of  Baltimore* 
that  the  governor's  chair  in  the  council 
chamber,  the  chair  of  the  president  of 
ihc  senate,  and  of  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  shall  be  shrouded  in  black,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  ai  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson. 

1897.] — January. — Joseph  Kent  was 
re-elected  Governor,  with  only  ItM  dis- 
senting votes. 

The  message  of  Governor  Kent  was 
received  with  much  approbation.  A 
great  portion  of  this  valuable  document 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  fortheprinciplesof  which 
Governor  K.  is  a  warm  advocate. 

General  Samuel  Smith  was  re-elec- 
ted a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  U* 
States,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March,  1827.  There  was  very  little 
opposition  to  Gen.  S.,  he  having  7S 
votes  out  of  89. 

MaTch,-^An  act  passed  the  legisla- 
ture, appropriating  one  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  objects  of  the  co- 
lonization society,  to  wit,  the  transpor- 
tation and  comfort  of  such  free  persona 
of  colour  as  shall  voluntarily  emigrate 
to  Africa,  &c.  It  passed  the  house  of 
delegates  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
senate  8  to  4. 

A  law  case  was  tried  in  Baltimore 
which  excited  considerable  interest, 
as  it  involved  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law  of  the  state,  which 
required  i  mporters  of  foreifn  merchan- 
dise, and  other  wholesale  renders,  to 
take  ont  annual  licenses  to  sell,  for 
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which  fiftv  dollars  was  exacted.  This 
cause — Alexander  Ijrown  and  others 
vs.  the  state  of  Maryland — was  aigned 
before  the  supreme  roiirl  of  the  IJ. 
£:«tates,  by  Mr.  Meredith  for  the  mer- 
chants, and  by  Messrs.  Yancf;y  and  R. 
Johnson  for  the  state.  The  decision 
of  the  coni't  w;is,  that  the  law  WdS  nn- 
cunstitutional  and  void. 

A  bill  ciiartr-ring  the  Kaltininre  and 
Ohio  rail  road  association,  pa^^sed  the 
Legislature  on  the  lOih.  A  bill  for 
the  gLMieral  promotion  of  intcrndl  im- 
provemf*nt  also  became  a  l.iw  on  that 
day.  It  gives  ^000,000  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  on  ih>>  condi- 
lion  of  conj^resssubsrribinj;  fen  lo.ooo 
shares.  It  gives  the  like  sum  of  jflOOO,- 
000  to  the  Susqnthannah  canal,  pio- 


?ided  8000  shares  should  be  first  sal 
scribed  by  bona  fide  subscribers. 

The  culture  of  Cotton  has  but  of  \^ 
been  commenced  in  .Maryland,  and 
has   succeeded    beyond    expectatic^- 
Dr.  Mn««e  had  last   season    30   acr  4 
sown  with  this  aiticle  in   DorchesV  « 
county.   It  was  all  uplands,  and  yielc 
ed  one  third  clean  cotton,  whereas  (»n, 
fourth  is  the  nsnil  pioporfion  in  zht 
southern  stales      The  culture  ha»  alio 
been  successfully  commenced  in  iN'orrii- 
h.inipton  couni}',  Virginia. 

jMwe.— !*nch  were  the  raFa«res   of 
the  Hessian  fly  i;)  the  vicinity  of  1/a* 
gerstown,  that  most  of  the  farmers  had 
ploughed   up  their  wheat  fields,  aod 
plumed  them  with  corn. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


leec]  VIRGINIA. 

September. — Tlie  university  of  Vir- 
ginia has  at  present  about  170  stu- 
dents within  iis  walls.  If  the  law  lec- 
tures had  conmicnced  with  the  pre- 
sent session,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
number  would  have  increased  to  at 
least  SOO.  There  are  students  from 
all  the  states  south  of  the  Delaware  ; 
two  from  New-Yorli.  I  he  architects 
are  going  on  with  the  anatomical  hull, 
and  the  rotimtla.  Of  the  latter,  the 
library  and  the  portico  are  rapidly 
advancing.  The  Italian  capitals  to 
the  cohnnns  of  the  portico,  are  of  the 
purest  marble,  and  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful workmanship.  The  fdcidiy  have 
established  a  dispensary,  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  medical  school,  and  to  be 
attended  three  times  in  the  week  by 
the  professor  of  medicine  and  his  stu 
dents. 

At  the  superior  court  of  law  for 
Kanhawa  county,  Jud.;e  Sinnmets 
presidinj;,  four  bills  of  indictment 
were  returned  by  the  grant  jury 
against  John  and  Mathew    Kincaid, 


for  the  burning  of  Gaulej  bndgt' 
The  two  first  indictments,  chaiging 
these  individuals  with  felony,  vere 
bct  aside  by  the  court,  on  the  gnntod 
that,  from  the  omission  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  burning  of  a  bridge  was 
not  a  felony,  either  by  the  statute  or 
rommon  law.  On  the  indictments 
for  misdemeanor,  under  the  statute  of 
Virginia,  they  were  tried«  and  s  ver- 
dict of  ;j4,000  damages  was  fouad 
against  earh  of  the  defendants. 

Some  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which 
teiniinated  fatally,  occurred  at  Nor- 
folk. 

Oc^otff.— Particles  of  gold  hi« 
been  picked  up,  peifectly  freeofalk)f< 
on  the  land  of  Colonel  Lewis,  ncsf 
Lynchburg.  It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, after  a  rain,  to  see  it  scattered 
ov»»r  the  soil. 

V I  Roi  >  I A  To B  A  c c o.— The  Ljnch - 
burg  Virgini  m,  of  the  14th  inst  gives 
the  follow  inu  comparison  of  the  prin- 
cipal in<(pections  of  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia ending  the  1st  October,  1825. 
and  18i*G. 


1325. 

Passed. 

Refused. 

On  hand. 

Richmond 

9,«i04 

3,041 

11,55S 

exact. 

Manchester 

•2,311 

644 

85 

j» 

Petersburg 

5,aCG 

2,067 

1,595 

» 

Lynchburg 

14817 

1,951 

700 

t» 

Farmvil 

2,660 

1,333 

400 

nearly. 

3L008 


9,036 
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18^6. 

Passed. 

Refused. 

On  hand. 

Bichmond 

8,669 

d,970 

9,860    exact. 

Manchester 

1,552 

.S86 

234       '• 

Peiersbuig 

1,470 

1,482 

1,695       " 

Lynchburg 

11,506 

1,649 

5,735       " 

Farnivil 

2.150 

850 

700    Dearly 

>irsS:>6  8.a.i7  1 6,2X4 

ceo  exported  from  Virginia,  fiuni  Uituber  1st,   1825,  to  October  1st, 
Kd.412hh:ls. 

tiippiiseil.  howeirer,  that  the  nop  of  1R25.  was  not  larger  than  that  of 
Lgreit  deal  not  vei  having  been  l)r(Hi^h(  to  market. 

fkktT. — Tiie  Viigiiiia   lion>e  of     bianrhe^  of  onr   national  policy,  and 
»  pasM^d  a  resoluiitiii  favoiira-      which  ha\e  been  ofien  expiessed  and 

maintained  b^'  Mr.  Randolph,  so  that 


le  calling  of  a  convention  to 
le  constiturion  of  the  state  ;  the 
IS  lOd  to  9».     The  103  in  fa- 

the  resolution  were  delegates 
ouniies  containing  one  fifth 
f  the  population  than  the  98. 
iportion  kouUI  have  bren  much 
bad  only  the  iree.  uhite  popu- 
B0n  represented  in  thu  table. 
"Janunry^'^A  bill  wm*  b]oii<:ht 

legiMaiiire  of  Virginia,  to  re- 
Mr.  Lynch  from  the  payment 
I.  Mr.  L  i>  the  father  of  34 
lie  children,  of  whom  27  arc 
ive — he  has  been  married  four 
,Dd  is  now  a  poor  man. 
flection  of  a  United  States  se- 
ok  place  on  the  l'2th,  Mr  Ran- 

tinie  expiring  on  the  4ih  of 
next.  A  great  degree  of  pub- 
Dtion  was  drawn  tn  the  decivon 

question,  made  impoitant  hy 
fion  of  opinions  exi^'tina  as  to 
ipriety  or  iniproprieiy  of  the 
taken  by  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the 
i  deb  trs  of  the  previous  year. 
salt  was  the  election  i>f  John 
the  governor  of  Virgi- 
lO  received  115  votes,  John 
ph  110,  and  there  urrc  two 
ng,  so  that  Mr  Tyler,  havitiga 
y  of  the  whole,  was  eleited  at 
I  ballot  This  eircrion  does 
m  to  have  turned  upon  conside- 
exchikively  connected  with  the 
ominrnt  jiarties  of  the  day. 
^ler  was  known  to  entertain 
is  which  have  been  common  to 
of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia, 
ome  of  the    most    important 


in  regard  to  w  hat  have  been  called  the 
Virginia  doctrines,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  did'erence  of  sentiment 
to  recommend  the  one  in  preference 
to  the  other. 

Mr  Giles,  in  the  house  of  delegates, 
moved  the  following  resolutions  : 

Rtsolved^  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inqi.ire  and  report,  whether 
or  not,  the  excliisi\e  j^li^diction  over 
all  the  territoiv,  pei>ons,  and  things, 
within  the  limits  of  this  common- 
wealth,  was  not  secured  to  the  go- 
vernuient  of  this  state  by  the  constitu- 
tinn  thereof;  and  whether  private 
pr«ipeity  was  or  was  not,  hereby,  se- 
cured to  the  owner,  against  the  pow- 
er of  the  government,  so  far,  at  least, 
that  the  government  could  not,  right- 
fully, take  private  properly  from  the 
owner,  and  give  it  to  anolhei  person, 
nciihei  rendering  public  >ervice. 

That  the  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquiieand  report,  whether  or  not,  »ny 
poiiion  of  this  exclusive  jn-isdiction 
over  territory.  pri«i  ns,  and  things  has 
since  been  granted  to  the  general  go- 
vernment by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  if  so,  to  specify, 
p.'irticularly,  each,  and  every  |>ortion 
of  such  jurisdiction,  which  may  have 
been  so  gi anted. 

Th'»t  the  rommiltre  he  particularly 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report,  whe- 
ther any  powrr  I. as  been  granted  to 
I  be  irep'cral  government  to  violate  the 
right  of  private  properly  at  itsdiscrc- 
tiun  ;  and,  more  particularly,  to  take 
private  property  from  the  owner,  and 
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give  it  to  anothrr  person,  neither  rcn- 
derinj^  public  service. 

Thai  the  coinmittec  bo  instructed  to 
inquire  ariM  rep  >rt,  wlietlicrthe  several 
laws  p.issed  bv  the  general  f^overn- 
merit,  for  ihe  purpose  of  iiiteriMl  iiii- 
proveinents  do  not  assert  or  iiivolve  a 
juiisiiii'tioii  f»ver  ihe  territory  within 
this  romtnonuealthf  beyond  [he  sr.iiits 
to  ihiit  ^iiveiiniieiit,  sptM  ified  in  the 
coiiMirnuiin  oC  rlie  United  Siiites. 

That  Itiu  nininiiiiee  be  paititmhirly 
instructed  (o  inquire  and  reporl,  wh-  - 
ther  the  law,  (^enetiilly  called  the  tariHf 
law,  does  not  violate  the  ri^hin  of  pri- 
vate property,  by  taking;  it  from  its 
OMrner,  and  giving  it  to  iimther  pe:bon, 
neither  rendering  public  !irrvice. 

That  the  coininiltee  be  particularly 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report,  whe- 
ther, under  the  opeiatioii»  of  th*^  -said 
tar'ff  law,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  lab  uir  of  the  inhabiiants  o(  this 
com  Moiiweilth  ii  not  tr.niHfeired  to 
other  parti  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
viohuion  of  the  two  great  principles 
upon  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stateit  is  founded,  to  wit  :  ge- 
ner:ility  and  equality  ;  and,  if  ^o,  to 
report,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
amount  or  the  value  of  such  proceeds, 
thus  in  {inferred. 

If  the  committee  shouir'  find  all  or 
any  of  these  unanthonze-l  assimip- 
tion4  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  {ge- 
neral Government — then,  that  the 
coinmiitee  be,  also,  instructed  to  re- 
|)ort  inch  iiieaNures.  for  the  adoption 
of  the  i^enoi'.il  assendily,  <is  they  shall 
think  will  most  elfectually  tend  to  ar- 
rest these  usnrpatio-is ;  to  slay  the 
hand  of  avarice  an- 1  despotism  ;  to 
reinstato  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth in  all  their  essential  ritrhts 
and  liberties :  and  the  government 
tlnreof,  in  all  the  rii^hts  granted 
and  secured  to  it  by  the  fundamental 

laws. 

Mr.  Giles  snp|)orted  those  resolu- 
tions at  considerable  length  and  the 
couimiitee  appointed,  subs"quentiy 
made  a  report,  accompanied  by  these 
resoluiions  ;  the  first  denying  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to 
make  internal  improvenenls  within 


the  limits  and  juriidiction  of  Ihe  le 
veral  states— the  second  lolemnl 
protesting  against  the  right  of  thm 
general  Kovernment  to  exercise  aita 
power  which  serves  to  draw  monaa 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  inii 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  ea 
cept  for  carrying  into  effect  the  granfl 
uf  power  made  in  the  cniiNtituiiiiir 
and  the  tiiird  protesting  against  tha 
rlaini  cr  exercise  of  any  power  whaH 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  gem 
i eminent,  to  piotect  domestic  niauu- 
fact  ores. 

These  resolutions  passed  the  house 
of  delgatesthus — 

The  first  re.solution,  134  ayes  and  4a 
noes. 

The  second  resolution,  159  ajei 
and  19  noes. 

The  third  resolution,  132  ayes  a» 
49  noes. 

A  debate  of  great  length  took  plae 
on  an  amendment  proposed  by  theiK 
iiate  to  the  preamble,  and,  nn  a  toH 
stitnte  offered  b»  general  Taylor,  dia 
charging  the  coinin'ttee  from  furthtf 
consideration  of  the  subject,  which  ws 
rejected. 

/V6riiarv.^Wil]iann   B.  Giles  wfl 
elected   governor  of  Virginia  in  Ihi 
place  of  Mr.  Tyler,  elected  a  niembtf 
of  the  senate  of  the  U.    State*.    TN 
votes  were,  for  Mr.  Giles  107,  for  HT^ 
Nelson  C2,  and  for   Gen.  Floyd  57- •— 
Considerable  debate  look  place  in  tiv^ 
house  of  representatives  on  the  nomm 
nation  of  these  gentlemen, and  severe 
letters  from  general  Floyd  were  read, 
in  which   he  expressed  bis  disincKiis- 
tion  to  be  nominated.     One  of  thaw 
letters  contained  the  follow  ing  remart- 
able  passage :   **The  combinaiiom  fir 
e/Terting  the    elevation    of    GenenI 
Jackson,  are  nearly  complete,  inl  I 
wish  to  remain  in  Congress  until  ibef 
are  complete!*' 

A  public  dinner  was  given  to  gen* 
eral  Floyd  on  the  22d  ;  Mr.  Giles  wif 
invited,  but  was  prevented  from  it- 
tending  by  indisposition.  A  taui 
complimentary  to  general  Floyd  hi** 
ing  been  given,  he  addressed  the  eofl- 
pany  at  considerable  length,  ami  fx* 
pressed  himself  at  large  upon  the  gv- 
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Vicy  01  the  national  administra- 
Me  accused  the  {general  go- 
it  of  progressive  cntargoment 
towers,  teiuliiig  inevitablj  to 
alion  anil  (JespoiiMu.  Tlie 
g  passage  is  ivorihy  of  being 

f  there  \s  a  cheering  prospect 
d  through  I  he  dark  cluud  that 
I  hang  over  (lie  t'nion,  prodn- 
the  daring  claim  to  power, 
he  president  made — combina- 
9e  been  formed,  and  are  form- 
ick  ttill  wrest  the  poxcer  from 
mdsso  unworthy  to  hold  i/,  //e- 

is  usfd  to  ubri-f/rt'  the  rights 
fates,   and  tht  libtrtif  of  the 

These  are  no  cnrtliiinns  of 
lolilicians  but  thecombinntiona 
\tlaie9,  who  know  thi*ir  rigliis 
I  protect  iheni.  and  combina- 
ikt  people  thtniselvta,  who  are 
ned  to  take  tiie  mailer  into 
n  hands,  and  fkct  a  pioidcnt 
isielve%  who  \y'\\\  he theirchuicey 

respect  thtir  claims. 
— Honourable  'J'estimony. 
siun  wasiakenon  ili<-.  annixer* 
independence,  id  present  to  ihe 
natives  of  C apt.  Jolni  Kitchie, 
MJ  Andrew  llnntfr  Jiolines, 
of  the  urniy  who  tV*!!  in  battle 
Che  wai  of  loU'.  ihe  >u<nd.s 
o  iheni  by  tlie  If  i;i>l.ttnre  of 
I.  The  pirsciitalioii  wa>  by 
srnorof  the  Maif,  ai  the(-:ipiiol, 
iiid,  to  T.  Uilcl.ir,  Ksq  as  the 
itHtiveof  the  fnsu.ind  to  Phdip 
rmlas,  l>q  as  ihe  rcpn'stnia- 
David  Holmes,  Ky(|.  liie  nearrst 
o  fhe  second  :  and  was  a(  com- 

by  appiopriate   add  1  esses  and 

Iff, -—Three  men  nanp  d  (J race, 
cand  HendeisDii,  lia\inji  siispi- 
«t  a  negro  man,  named  I  sitae 
lad  stolen  money  fiom  the  for- 
iflicted  upon  him  a  scvrre  doji;- 
ih  a  cow-hide,  and  having  sus- 
him  to  the  beams  of  the  honso, 
g  his  toes  only  to  touch  liiu 
left  him  to  remain  in  that 
n.  Returning  some  time  al'rrr 
over  what  affect  their  cruelty 
•oufKht   upon   him,  they  fonml 


Isaac  dead.  A  coroner^s  inquest  in- 
r:])ected  the  l>ody,  and  tendered  a  ver- 
dict tliat  the  deceased  hud  cume  to  his 
death  by  the  hands  uf  Grace,  Whipple, 
and  Henderson,  who  weie  apprehend- 
ed wiih  smne  difficulty  and  lodged  in 
j^il,  all  bail  being  vury  properl)  re* 
fused,  tOHwaii  their  trial  before  a  call- 
ed court  of  ilie  county  of  Heinico. 
The  sui'pirion  of  the  culprits  was  di- 
rected against  Jsaac,  in  const  quencc of 
the  responses  of  an  old  beldame  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  has  set  up  as  con- 
jurer, and  who  was  consulted  by  Grace 
on  the  occasion.  The  money  was 
afterwards  found,  and  the  inmicence 
of  the  uiiliapp>  viciim  established. 

A  captain  Caiier  of  Richinond,  or- 
dered a  servant  to  take  a  negru  boy, 
who  had  done  sometl:ing  that  displea- 
sed him,  put  a  rope  loosely  round  his 
neck  and  suspend  him  to  the  ceiling  uf 
a  smoke  hoii>e,  seating  him  in  a  chair 
and  tying  hi>  hands  and  feet :  this  the 
servant  peifoiined.  Sometime  after 
the  smoke  house  was  visited  by  capt. 
Carter  with  an  intention  of  releasing 
theollendet.  hui  lie  washey(n:d  lelease, 
as  he  had  l^een  dead  sever  1  minutes. 
18:26  I    NOKTHCAUOI-hNW. 

Stptembir. —  A  pet  11  it m  has  been 
piesfiited  to  tl  e  g  leiitor.  praying 
him  10  call  the  ctninnl  of  slate  loge- 
iht-i,  .md  advise  w  iih  them  on  the  pio- 
prjety  of  laying  an  fnibaigo,  in  onler 
to  pi  event  provisions  ol  ever\  kind 
from  being  ex  potted  fM»ni  the  st.ito, 
dtirin^  the  pit  sent  aiirl  ensuing  sea- 
soits.  This  iretisuie  had  its  lisein 
the  gnat  scMi<:ii\  of  pio\i>ioiis  ex* 
perieiired  in  North  Caiolina. 

(ktobtr. — A  i^ew  gold  mine,  fen 
niiies  hitfhei  np  the  N  adkiii,  has  been 
discovered  in  Noiih  (^lio:lllu.  One 
hniip,  weiiihintr  ten  penny  >*  eights,  has 
been  fonnti.  and  l!2  tu  10  peiiny- 
weightM  a  hand,  it  is  said,  have  been, 
aonwtimrs^  found  per   du\. 

The  •*  gold  region"  in  Koilh  Caro- 
lina appeals  to  extend  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  antl  >ht^  done  to 
hunt  the  precious  metal,  to  be  in- 
creasing. It  is  found  in  small  parti- 
cles, imb  dded  in  fenugiiious  cUy  ; 
and  a  bushel  of  earth  vields  an  ave- 
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rage  of  about  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
gold.  But  the  washing,  and  uthei  la- 
bor to  separate  ii,  is  ledious  and  toil- 
some. 

A  new  sv'Mpm  U  pinposcd  for  work- 
ing the  gold  mines  hv  st  am.  An  en- 
gine las  bei'ii  procured,  find  is  to  be 
pur  in  opeiatiun  at  C'liisliitlni's  nine. 

Sovrm'trr. — A  tienuMKiuus  liurri- 
cane  snept  over  the  country  about 
ttventy-five  n)ile*i  above  S^alisbury,  in 
nearly  an  eaNtorly  direction,  (i:i  i)ie 
£Oth.  The  rurr«-nt  of  wiiui  wa«  100 
yardi  in  •vidih,  and  in  it»  oouise  it 
swept  every  rhin^  f-oni  the  lace  o\ 
the  earth  ;  such  being  its  resistless 
fuiy,  that  the  larreM  oaks  were  up- 
rooted, 9nd  the  heaviest  locks  dism- 
gaged  from  their  beds,  and  borne 
away.  The  lar^e  dwelling,  kitchens, 
smoke  houses,  nei;>o  houses,  and  a 
great  nnmber  of  other  out  houses, 
with  nil  their  contents,  belonging  to 
Samuel  Jones,  K>q  near  (he  Yad- 
kin river,  wore  swept  from  the 
ground,  and  sc.>ttered  into  a  thou- 
sand atoms  for  miles  around  ihe 
country.  Two  nrj^rcics  were  killed. 
All  the  build injis  of  Mr.  Jacob  Hoo- 
ver were  also  swept  away,  and  his 
daughter,  ^igedll  years,  killed.  Ii 
is  Kaid  that  timbers,  tuelve  inches 
scpiare,  were  carriejl  three  nnles, 
and  some  wearing  apparel  was  found 
soven  iniirs  fi-nn  the  place  whonre  ii 
was  takt'n.  Tli**  fi»ri*st  through  which 
the  hurriean  passi-d,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

1 8  27;]  — April. — New  veins  of  ;;old 
ore  have  been  discovered  in  ^lecklin- 
bur^ii  (ounty,  wiiich  are  said  to  be 
veiy  rich.  Tho^ie  who  have  w. irked 
them,  have  been  well  compensated  ; 
one  company  having  obtained  (>00  pen- 
nj'weightsin  ihiee  weeks 

Thiee  ■hnnsand  dolla  s  was  given  by 
the  ye:iily  meelinsj  of  the  society  of 
Frifuds,  for!h«?  pnrpoH' of  conveying 
ceitain  people  of  cohmi  from  North  t  Ca- 
rolina. Tliese  people  are  ni>t  fiee,  but 
ihe  propeity  of  the  society  in  the  st.ite, 
the  laws  of  the  state  not  permitting  the 
formal  emanripation  of  iheni  The 
society  has  long  beisu  in  much  diffi- 
culty on  this  account,  and  anxiously 


desired  to  remove  it.  Several  pxrUa 
of  these  blacks  have  been  ^ent  to  diT- 
ftrent  pl:.ce$,  thai  they  might  be  fne; 
a  coiisiilerable  number,  however,  sriU 
remain  a  burthen  on  the  mi  iety,  held 
lesponstble  for  theti  conduct,  andjel 
innpible,  according  lo  its  own  disci- 
plnu',  to  regard  them  as  slaves. 

^iugust. — it  is    asserted   that  the 
menii  ers  of  the  company   formed  lo 
work  the  gold  mines  of  Nortii  Ciro- 
>in.i,  have  divided,  each  Sofi*)0. 
1320.1     S'  )L'TH-C  \HOLF.\A 

Srptcmber. — The  coiuputalioa  bis 
been  made,  that  the  temporal  J  rmi- 
gra:ion  of  southern  ciiizcBS  to  ibe 
north  during  the  summer  monrhi  of 
each  year,  subjects  Oharlesiun  alone 
to  a  loss  of  5500,000.  It  ii  said 
that  Charleston  is  decreasing  in  ex- 
tent. 

An  elegant  map  of  Sou  h  Carolini 
was  lately  published,  which  cnit  the 
state  the  sum  of  1^90,000 

October  — An  anti -duelling  tHO- 
ci.it  ion  h.is  been  formed  in  CharloftDm 
consisting  of  citizens  of  all  rtliitiooi 
dcnomiriaiioiis.  At  a  meeting  beU 
on  the  Sd,  a  committee  was  appoioteili 
of  which  bishtips  Bo  wen  and  Eogltadf 
a'ld  judges  Johnson  and  Lee,  *cn 
members,  to  frame  a  conslinitioA> 
(reiieral  l*mckney  was  elected  p»»- 
sidenr,  and  a  standing  cominillfV  ^ 
n  i  II  e  a  p  ]  loi  I  •  ted  ,of  w  h  ic  h  judge  Jobwm 
is  chairman.  A  memoiiaJ  tothtlt' 
gislauire  was  oidered  iobedra«Dop 
by  judges  Johnson  and  Lee;  >nd 
IJoc'or  i- n^htnd  appointed  lo6el\w 
an  aihliess  at  the  next  meetui|.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  soclei}«  evety 
member  is  bound  to  give  infomiation 
of  any  contemplated  or  appointed 
duel  of  wliivh  he  may  hare  knov- 
lod^e,  and  a  meeting  of  the  comnit- 
tee  is  then  to  k>e  snnimniKd.  sod 
measures  aie  to  be  adopted  topievMl 
such  duel 

Dectnb^T. — William  Smith,  fon««^ 
ly  of  the  senate  from  the»iateof  SoMh 
Carolina,  has  been  re-elected  to  Hf* 
plv  the  pince  of  the  late  .Mr.  Gaillarf' 
The  election  was  a  close  one.  ^ 
judge  Smith,  83 ;  judge  Huger,  f'* 
Mr.  Harper  sat  in  the  place  of ''* 
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a  part  nf  last  session,  by  ex- 
ppotiitiiient. 

oiise  of  representatives  of 
i^'olina,  iiiviii^  appointed  a 
Bull  that  part  (ii  ihe  inpssjt;e 
iveriiur,  uhirh  leconiineMtis 
ioii  of  the  coiiHtitiuioii  of  ttie 
tate%  ^o  Hs  ((>  lakK  for  evt^r 
;rps», in  any  event,  ilif  power 
ig  a  ple^ld^^^  fhe  coiiniiit- 
niu(h  ileliberaiion  npo:i  the 
»ked  leave  to  he  di^chai^od 
urllier  consideriidoii,  which 
id  to,   by  an  ahno^i  nnaiit- 

I 

If,  1827.— A  ineetinirof  137 
of  b>ith  hrnnches  nf  ihe  le- 
if  South  Carolina.  (lOo  lep* 
e«,  an<l  ^9  senators,)  was 
?oIumhii,  on  tlie  lUth,  at 
B   following    resolution    was 

rf.  That  the  state  of  South 

rill  support  General  Jlndrew 

ts  the  next  president  of  the 

ales. 

mble  and    resolutions   from 

t  was  read  by  the  «>pedker, 

ting  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 

six  per  cent,  stock,  redeem- 
syear  le^O,  to  the  legal  rep- 
es,  fur  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Thomas  Jkffkrsi»!v.  On 
I  being  put,  they  passed  una- 

wilhoiit  a  dissenting  voice, 
passed  the  senate  with  near- 
le  unanimity.  Much  enlhu- 
ns  To  have  been  fell  by  the 
of  the  hoii^e  on  the  passage 
ilutions.  The  vea«i  and  nays 
id  for ;  but  only  six  persons 
itain  the  call,  and  thin  move- 
met  wifh  cries  of  shnm€,  and 
ins  of  di^Hpprohation  The 
even  niembeis  being  reqni- 
nand  the  yeas  and  nays,  the 
eclared  that  they  weie  not 
I-  This  derlarafion  was  re- 
fa  shouts  and  acclamations. 
-A  noble  hiidge  has  been 
th*'  Con»arrc,  at  Colombia, 
'  river  i^  1 400  feet  %»ide,  and 
rises  Si  feet  above  iis  lowest 
lese  sho«»  the  gieaine«>s  of 
The  abutment^  and  ni'^rs 


are  of  granite,  the  superstructure  of 
wood,  roofed  and  i\ealhcrboarded. 
The  whole  cost  will  be  about  $\i{)  000. 

Julif. — Theie  are  now  living  in  two 
adjoining  beat  com fiuniea  in  York  dis- 
trict, eighteen  revolutionary  soldiers, 
of  whom  two  were  captains,  and  one 
a  se  I  grant.  All  except  tuo,  lived  in 
ihe  same  6eafji  Juriiig  the  re\olutiona- 
ry  strug:^le ;  and  none  of  them  have 
ever  applied  for  a  pension.  Tlicy  are 
fioiii  the  ag»'S  v»f  sixty -two  to  ninety 
years,  and  live  i%iihin  ten  miles  of 
each  other. 

Auf^itst. — A  gold  mine  has  been  di*" 
covered  in  rnion  district,  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Tyger  river.  The  ore  is  saici 
to  be  of  such  extent  as  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  500  hands  at  go  d  wages. 
A  specimen  of  the  gold  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Cooper,  equal  in  pu- 
rity to  any  he  ever  saw.  A  company 
is  expected  to  be  formed  to  wotk  the 
dust. 
I8£6.]  GEORGIA. 

Septtmhtr. ^-TUe  surveys  of  the  line 
between  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
the  canal  through  the  Cherokee  cotin- 
try,are  going  on  without  interruption. 
The  commissioners  have  disagreed  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  boundary ; 
but  those  on  the  part  of  Georgia  were 
continuing  their  survey  of  a  line  ac- 
cording to  their  construction  of  the 
compact  of  1802. 

October* — T'  e  Creek  Indians  di- 
rected the  Georgia  surveyors  to  re- 
tire from  their  lands,  until  the  period 
for  their  cession  shall  have  arrived. 
Some  of  the  surveyors  returned  to 
Miliedgeville.  They  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  Indians,  who  forbade 
the  surveys,  because  they  would  in- 
terfere with  their  own  private  con- 
cerns. They  would  have  permit^ 
led  a  running  of  the  countif  lines, 
but  opposed  a  more  fiequent  passing 
through  their  countrv,  until  it  should 
lie  given  up,  as  stipulated  by  the 
treatv. 

Trade  or  Sava.'vnah,  Sec— 'Du- 
ring the  year  ending  thirtieth  Sep- 
tember, iheie  arrived  in  the  dilTe- 
rent  ports  of  Georgia,  chiefly  at 
Savannah.     5R0    vessels,    of    which 
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IjO  were  ships,  91  brigs,  &c.    Of  the     all  ihe  rest  American.    The  exports 
whole.  29  were  BritiNh,  and  &  French  ;     were  as  follows  : 

For  12  months,  endinf^  Stpttmber  30,  1826. 

Cot  Ion — bales.                 Tierces.  Hhds. 

Uplands.        S.  Island,        Rice.  Tobacco. 

Foreign,          102,016             5,870             4,978  123 


Coastwise,         81,622 


470 


6,477 


47 


10  4,238 


ll,4a5  170 


Foreign, 
Coastwise, 


Same  period  last  year. 
57,401  7,005  2,154 

264  5,081 


72,525 


11 
3 


Total,       129,920  7,769  7,236  14 

The  whole  valued  at  ^ix  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollan, beside  ^ 
!uniher  and  other  i>rtirlL>s  ftxported  ;  and  showing  a  considerable  ad? ince  o^ 
the  business  of  the  last  year. 


The  senate  of  Georgia  consists  of 
65  members,  of  wIidui  i)4  are  consider- 
ed for  Troup,  and  31  for  Clark  ;  the 
house  consists  of  129  ;  71  forTioup, 
and  57  for  Chirk.  Majority  in  Ihe 
senate  for  Troup,  3  ;  in  tlie  house,  14 ; 
niakin<£  on  joint  ballot,  17. 

Mr.  M'Call,  of  Geor<;ia,  is  cultiva- 
ting the  vine  pretty  cxicn>ively — and 
it  is  stated,  lie  has  piovcd  lite  fact,  that 
one  acre  of  land  will  yiirld  as  many 
grapes  as  will  produce  400  gallons  of 
wine — the  clear  profit  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  100  dollars. 

The  message  of  Governor  Troup 
adheres  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
which  he  has  formerlv  maintained,  in 
every  respect.  But  the  language  in 
which  those  rights  are  asserted,  is  far 
more  moderate  than  that  of  his  former 
communications. 

JVbrfwfter. — Resolutions  were  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  Ttli,  recommending  An- 
drew Jackson  as  the  next  president  of 
the  United  States. 

December. — From  I.<te  reports  to 
the  legislature  of  the  slate,  it  appeirs 
that  the  bank  of  Aii<:iMsta  has  notes 
in  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
$1288,183,  and  sppcie  in  its  vaults  to 
the  amount  of  524.S,218.  The  doubt- 
ful debts  are  estimated  at  ^l^iOOO, 
and  the  had  ones  at  ;^7,S9j.    Amount 


of  undivided  profits,  jf77,917.    Tha 
Planters'  bank  has  in  specie  and  s| 
cie  funds,  )i;257.258.     Notes  in  circii 
latioii,    8493,113.      The  state   banl 
and     branches    have    in    circulatic 
$9.S8,529  ;  in  specie  and  specie  fondfl 
^339,920.     The  Darien  bank  baih 
circulation,  5783,452,  and  in  %\ 
$13,159.     The  loss  sustained  by  tfaB^a 
bank  at  Darieti,  i^  stated  at  SS40,009» 
The  Marion  branch  tost  ^40,000,  aiKf 
the  Mdledgeville,  520,000,  out  ofooe 
million  uhich  was  loaned  there.    The 
president  of  the   bank  thinks  that  atf 
its  notes,  except  those  in  the  treajurjr, 
(amounting  to  5600,000,)  wjilbecaJletf 
in  by  the  1st  Match. 

The  treasurer's  leport  shows  that 
expenditures  of  the  past  year  bare 
been  5316,158  13,  and  a'b«lanGsis 
remaining  in  the  treasury  of  579t,]S2 
01,  of  which  5600,000  is  inDirisB 
notes. 

MlLLEDGEVILLG,  NoV.  24. 

In  the  senate,  vesterdav,  the  folk)*- 
uifl  resolutions  were  read  and  adopt- 
ed : 

*•  Resolved,  That  the  committee oo 
the  state  of  the  republic,  be  insirodfd 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  frt- 
mins  a  complaint  to  the  house  of  r^ 
presentatives  of  the  United  Statei, 
against  the  president,  for  not  renoviiS 
colonel  John  Crowell^  the  agent  ^ 
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I,  he  having  been  so  often  so- 
cio so   by  the  legislature  of 

be  it  further  resolvrd,  That 

couMiittee  be  iiistrDcled  to 
to  I  he  e\f)L>iiieticy  of  f'iciniing 
lit  to  th>'  huiist;  of  icpieseii- 

tiic  IJiiKt'ii  Stales,  -.i|;.iinst 
lent,  for  not  iirrotni"  and 
iisr.il  G.;iiie*>,  for  tiie  repeated 
yied    lo   the    .nilh*.)iitii'S   ol' 

aliliDUL^h  t\\f  piesident  mi- 
!  instdis  to  h^ive  bet* n  ullcrcd 
I  Gaines  " 

ions  p<issed  both  branches 
f^islatnre,  the  substance  of 
Tejs  a  request,  that  ihepre- 
the  United  ;StateN  take  pro- 
for  holding  a  treaty  \%ith  the 

Indians,  the  ohji'rct  of  uhich 
he  ext  ngiiishinent  of  their 
iQits  in   the  state  of  Ceor- 

-^/anua rj^.-Governor  Trf»up 
led  a  re-election  to  the  office 
lagistrate  of  Geoigia.  iMr. 
low  a  representative  in  con- 
been  nominated  by  certain 
of  Che  legislature  as  a  canJi- 
cceed  him. 

V  bv  which  the  state  was 
to  districts  for  the  election 
nlatives  in  congress  has  been 
ind  ihey  will  be  chosen  by  a 
:ket 

f  of  the  last  session  of  Geor- 
estabJished  a  board  of  public 
1  directed  the  survey  of  the 
A  central  canal,  k.c  have 
lied. 

3f  — As  to  the  dispute  with 
R,  the  Milledgeville  Journal 
I  ult.  has  the  f'ollnwin^r — 
Sailev  has  returned  The 
nee,  we  understand,  di^vows 
intention,  in  his  proceedings 
to  the  surveyors,  ihan  nieiely 
against  their  hiyiiiv  off  tiie 
nd  the  new  treaty  line  into 
mies  having  civen  any  order 
Ry  the  compasses,  and  will 
n  to  he  returned  forthwith. 
urh  correspiindence  betwprn 
Troup  and  the  Secretary  of 
Live  to  the  survev  of  the  In- 


dian lands,  on  the  17tli  an  order 
was  published  by  the  Georgia  execu- 
tive, directing  all  attorneys  and  solici- 
tors general,  in  every  instance  of  ar- 
rest of  a  surveyor,  to  take  legal  mea- 
sures to  bring  to  justice,  by  indictment 
or  otherwise,  the  piirties  concerned  in 
the  arrest.  Another  order  dated, 
Head  Q^uarters,  MiUtdgevillt,  Feb.  17, 
Mas  i>sued  to  the  M--ijois  General  of  the 
Gih  and  7(h  divisions  uf  niiliti»,  to  hold 
in  readiness  the  regiments  of  their  di- 
visions to  repel  any  hostile  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  Georgia. 

A  letter  was  written  on  the  21st  by 
Gov.  Troup  to  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  congress,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs : 

"  Von  are  at  liberty  to  state  to  the 
councils  befr)re  whom  you  represent 
the  interests  and  rights  of  this  state, 
what  has  been  repeatedly  represented 
to  the  president  himself,  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  has  never,  at  any 
time,  entertained  the  idea  of  resorting 
to  military  force  to  counteract  mea- 
sures of  the  government  of  the  Lnited 
States,  but  on  the  occasion  where  it 
was  deemed  better  in  honour,  in  con- 
science, and  in  duty,  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  we  hold  dear,  than  unresistingly 
to  submit.  On  the  last  occasion,  when 
militaiy  coercion  was  threatened,  the 
previdt'ut  was  promptly  and  candidly 
informed  of  my  resolution  to  meet  that 
coeicion  in  a  military  manner.  So  fav 
as  a  determination  was  expressed  to  re-« 
sort  to  the  civil  process,  it  was  decided 
to  resort  to  the  like  process  to  sustain, 
according  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  U.  States,  and  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state,  the  public  officers 
of  (xcorgin  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  thfir  duties  under  the  orders  direct- 
ly of  its  legislative  and  executive  an* 
thorities — an  obligation  on  our  part,  en- 
joined by  the  very  sanction  which  the 
president,  in  his  late  message,  refers 
to,  as  bring  paramount  to  any  human 
power,  and  of  coiiise,  equally  impera- 
tive with  lis  as  with  him." 

Major  John  \V.  Hunter  has  been 
appointed  by  the  war  department,  at 
the  recoinniendn-ion  of  the  whole 
Geoviria  dclesration.  agent  for  the  «et- 
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tlcinciu  ot  tiic  claims  <>r  the  militia  of 
(ieorjii-i,  (or  services  rendered  duuug 
tlio}Piii>  1772,  1773,  and  1774. 

March.-  -TIuj  teiritorv  latfly  ac- 
qnircd  Iroin  liu'Ort'ks,  is  divided  in- 
to the  coiiniiesot'  Lve,  Truiip,  tJoMeta, 
and  CairuU 

Ju$ie.-^\  iccciil  ('xniuinalinn  ofihe 
SavaMiiah,  Ov:rei'liie  and  Al  «t:iiiiiiiia 
canal,  h  is  i-onviiict-d  tiKMliiectoi^  iliat 
it  \m\\  he  roni|)l(.!t'ii  the.  |)re>eiit  sea- 
8011.  A  \)o:\i  Uas  ))<is>eil  the  lock  be- 
yond the  little  Ogeechie. 

A  dilVeicnce  has  arisen  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  U.  States  and 
the  state  of  (lefn^i'.i,  on  running  the 
boundary  line  between  the  hitter  and 
Florida,  and  their  further  pi oi:res!t  has 
been  Mispended  bv  gnvtuior  Tronp. — 
Thomas  Spaldinc;,  K^q-<  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  Iteorcia,  has  returned  fo 
Oarien,  and  Thomas  Mann  Randolph, 
K^.,  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Mates,  to  Millodjieville. 

Bir.  Ildiversham,  tlif  distri*  t  attorney 
ofGeortiia,  re««i»;ned  his  station,  as  it 
^ippears  by  a  letter  of  his  published  in 
the  S  tvannah  KrpnbliiMn,  lireanse  he 
conid  not,  aceoidinj  to  his  iie>\s  of 
right  and  uron^f,  proceed  agiiust  tin* 
siirveyn^  of  C«i'oi«:ia,  trespa'»sin»»  upon 
the  Indian  teiiitor> — asdir  eied  bv  the 
general  puvennneiit  to  di».  Ilisresij^- 
iiation  WA>  forthuiih  iiceepted,  and  a 
successor,  AFr.  Mc  A  Hitler,  appoint- 
ed. 

The  draw  in:;  of  the  (jeorgia  l;ind 
lottery  ua^  lini*«hed  on  flie  "ZiSiU  By 
this  lottery,  twenty-three  thousand  lots 
of  taiid  of  tun  hoodred  and  luo  and 
Pi  h.di"  acres  e;«rh,  composing  five  eoiin- 
»ifi>.  line  Ijeen  rlistiibnied  amon^:  the 
iuha  itant.^of  that  «tate.  Had  the  land 
been  retained  Iiv  the  state  as  a  fund  for 
uublic  pui poses,  and  solrl  ;ii  a  dollar 
and  a  qnancr  )'>er  aeir.  the  mininmni 
piie«'  at  \*liielj  I'niierl  Slate-  l.inds  are 
sold,  it  would   have  pioduced  the  sum 

By  a  st.iteinent  |Md)lished  in  the 
Milleljeville  Statesman,  it  appeals 
that  l.G7£  revoliitionaiy  soMiers,  570 
widows  nf  revolution.iiy  srllieis,  49 
idiots  and  lunatics,  and  85B  dle^iti- 
mntes.  have  drawn  piizesinthe  lata 


land  lot-.ery.    Total  number  of  dra 
75,153. 

The  object  of  the  lottery  ^nas  to 
tribute  among  the  people  of  the  sti 
theiiewl)  acquired  lands,  which  fo 
five  counties.     These  lands,  for   'Win 
purpose  of  dis> I ibution,  wne  riirvey^c^ 
into  i,-l  UOa  Mpiare  lots,  of  £02 j  acrei 
each,  m<ikin;4  4,t>.'>7,ua4  aeies.    Thfrj 
were  besides   a    con*>id«'iah!e    i;iinifrer 
of  fi.iction.'d    sertions,  whuh,  ue  he- 
lievp,  ,iie  r«'sei\ed  io  tlie  sli.te.      The 
whole  teriiior^  amount !»  to  4,8^9.530 
aci  es. 

Ju(}/. — The  Creeks  have  resisted  the 
ces>ion  of  the  lands  heynnd  what  ?? 
called  the  tteaty  line.  They  decline 
all  further  neiioti-iiion  for  the  lands 
embraced  by  the  old  ;ind  not  the  new 
treaty  line.  In  consequenee  of  thest 
demonstraiions,  (*ol.  Crow  el,  aho 
used  Ins  exertions  to  pi  event  tliein, 
has  uone  to  \Vashin«dton  to  make  a 
full  lepreNentMiiou  ol  the  case. 

Williifin  ll.Crawtuid  was  appoint- 
ed a  jndjie  t»f  the  "uperior  couiloi 
(jeoi;;ia.  and  has  ac«  tpted  the  office. 

On  tlie  2d  inst  a  fire  broke  out  in 
ihecitv  of  Augusta,  which  desirofCii 
sevciiieen  iKui'^es.  The  loss  » as  eiti- 
mated  at  55.000  dollars,  of  vbicb 
45,000  was  insured. 

A  lown  to  he  built  at  the  falboftbe 
Chaiahooehie  i>  to  receive  the  nameof 
\Ne\%ok.ili,  wjjieh  is  the  Creek  IM" 
gna^iC  signiiie>  "  troubled  waters." 

Ill  the  leport  of  Mi.  Gill,  the  enfii- 
ncer  of  lh^  <  >j:eeehie  canal,  he  iiiforms 
the  dirciMois.  that  of  the  wi  ol**  line  of 
caikal,  eiubiaiing  16^  miles,  its  in- 
tended length,  8  miles  and  4S4  chiiiis 
of  it  is  fmishtd  ;  on  which  ^74,444^9 
have  iM-en  expendf  d.  leaving  7  miJw 
dtf||(hains  \et  to  be  coiapleted,  the 
cost  of  wh'ieh  will  be  $Q4,Sn  65. 
'I  he  part  li«ii-hed  pn  sented  many  dif- 
fieuliies,  uhich  vtill  not  be  met  nith 
in  the  reiiiainin<:  portion,  and  every 
thing  promi-^es  its  full  completion 
earl}  ihe  en>iijn£^  \ear. 

August. — An  excessive  drought  «i 
experienced  diirih<;  this  mouth.  From 
almost  eveiy  pan  uf  the  state,  (b^ 
most  melancholy  accounts  were  heard 
of  its  lung  continuance,  and  the  ntte' 
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the  hnpfs  (jf  the  farmer.  Julu. — Burning;  a  *A>ir>o.— In  tlic 

kli.Alj.AM.A.  early  part  of  this  month,  in  the  norfh- 

-Thr  CMinmissioiirr^  ap-  cm  part    of    I'errv    cnantv.    a    Mr. 

thr    hill-  hc'lwoon  lliis  M  ^eiIv  havinp  loM  some  riot tiinp^  or 

?ia  h-iVT  •'i<.;»frr«»ril.  itilirr  proprr'y    of  no  great  vjtino.  the 

Vlr.  Pirki  ns  on  acrount  >l:ivf  of  ;*   nciclihonriri^  pl'.ir»lrr  was 

ia»  n'-ij!iiMl  III-*  plii'T  as  rlnruo!   uilli  llie  tlj«*ft       M'Noily.  in 

!#•  M-i.iiir  of  ihe  IJiulcti  r<irr»p;nv  with   hi*  hnMhrr.   (unnd  the 

iharria  iifjrro  Hnvini;' hi?  mrf»f ♦  r's  w;ipon  ;  they 

ti  y     \  ^*\    \\.\<  h'l'.j  np-  Silz'iJ    hirii.    am!  oillirr  rfiil.   or   wore 

oro't'.c  rminl  >«;<•»»<,  aJ>'Hii  to  rNa^tis^  him.  w|»rn  the  nejjro 

re  oi  Al:itiiiii:i  viiM  M:'.  '■tahhfi!  \1  Nrili   so  that  he  dif*d  in  an 

led.     Mih  rr.-:.ii.rii\    «\er  hi.ur '.ilieiw;iMl6— the  nrf^ro  wbk  taken 

ay.F^Mj.  wastJrf,-  v, •;«•«.  h«  It. re  a  jii«»iif:r'  of  the  prare,  who,  af- 

ure  ol    Al.ihHm;i.   at  its  tor  soiious  dthbrration.  waired  his  an- 

«t.sril  nil  wri   to  pioh:hi(  llitrritj — perhftfM  through  f( ar,  as  the 

lof 'I.'.vrs  Mitii  liiMt  s\\!to.  crowd  of  persons  had  collpcted  to  the 

Tin'  :n:t  |in'\  i  !•  s  thfit  number  i»f  scvenly  or  eighty  near  Mr. 

rryiiii:  lu^frdcs  iiit<i  t- c  Pcoplob*  (the  justice)  house.    Meacted 

irstil'ix  i'i  Aii:,^ii'.i  M'xt,  as  pM'sidrnt  of  the  mob,  and  put  the 

,  sliall  he  iiahh'  lo  a  fine  vote,  when  it  was  decided  he  •should  be 

rli  D'  n:i(»>u  ("irruit  iiiio  iiiiine.ii:it(  1\  i>xecutCil  by  beings  burnt 

impn^oriiiuTit       It  Tur-  to  m.AiH — the  culprit  wa^  led  to  a 

hat   p*r-.ons  wi-d  «;iriy  tree  and  tied  to  it,  and  a  lai^e  quantity 

stale  I'f  tilt  ir  ou  n  ij.M  .  of   pine    knots   cidlected    and  placed 

r  hin*  liitin  wilhiu  two  ari»und  hixi,  and  t'le  fatal  torch  applied 

rriv  I.  I'I  (lie  pile,  even   a<rai[ist  tl'C  remoQ- 

— (Jt)vi  rtior  Murp'  y  '«  ^  sii;in4:c^of  scveial  irrnih'mrn  who  were 

lor  to  (lie  Pri-Kh  111  iiii.i  |>ri'M  n(  ;  and  the  nii^crahle  hcin(^  was 

le  IJ:Hik  .»f  liic  Uiiiit'd  in  a  short  tunc  burnt  to  a«!i''8.     An  in. 

ance  pro'i  <«iin'^  ag.iinst  -  qn*  <>t  w:i^  hi  M  over  the  remains.   This 

■ni  of  a  |}i.<iK-h  Ijank  at  is  (lie  sr-o  md  negra  who  has  been  thus 

>>  ^r'Miri'i   (li.it  the  state  ptit  to  deilh  without  judge  or  jury  in 

run   on   i':'*  own   |!^M(l*  that  c<-UMty. 

it  an  :tiie:ii;.t  to  fnrc.v  a  *1  g  xt  — fn  cronsequrnce  of  certain 

)   pe(),)ie   (jl    W.c   si'ati*.  piihlir.'iiiiiis  in  t'>c  tTum«vilIe   Demo- 

fies  of  ilic  people,  woiil  J  crat.  the  editor  Mr  ^\  :Ilis.  was  killed 

)  thcMi  and  (u  (lii.«e  who  in  an  affrax  withJame^  M'CIung',  I^sq. 

inderl'iem.     Tin  htt»  r  oT  ih.it  place.   Bo!h  pnrtie*  were  arncd 

jquestiri;^:  lli;:t  no  d' fini-  with  pistols,     ll  seems  that  Mi-  M*C. 

night  be  i:iUi  n  until  the  had  demaniled  the  author  of  certain 

e  next  hjisliture.     In  s<>vc*re  strictures  upon  his  conduct,  and 

idcnt  u\'  the   bank    N.  it  wa>>  intim.ifed  'hat  it  would  be  given 

klates  tliat  ilie  c>tahhsh-  to  him  b}   Mr.  W.     But  the  latter  de- 

ach  at  M'll'ile  h  ni  been  clined  to  give  up  the  name  and  armed 

many  .res;retable   eiti-  himself — hence  the  fatal  alTray.     Mr, 

t  bad  beirii  (iecid*'il  upon  M*t '.  was  a  candidate  for  a  »ea(  in  the 

the  convenience  of  the  state  legislature,   but  has  declined  a 

hft  ^tale  to  facilitate  I  he  poll,  because  of  the  event  just  stated. 
*  the  revenue    I  le  could 

cnefit  that  woul.i   ari^^e  !!:««.]           MISSISSIPPI. 

the  operations  of  thp  Stpitmher—A  di»mtf^    called    the 

1  alrcad}  Ik  en  appoinli  d  *>  cohl    plague,"     prevails     near    fort 

See   at   iVfohile.      The  Ailams,  Mii-i-.  and  carries  off  penont  in 

:ors,  therefore,  declined  '18  hours. 

:nl  requested  Xnvemh^r. — A  duel  wai  lately  fought 
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by  two  ciiizons  of  Mississippi  with  mus- 
kets, louded  Ciicli  «vitli  fifteen  buck- 
shot, standing  at  tlir  distnnre  of  thirty 
paces — both  were  wouadud,  one  se- 
verely. 

JV*  vtinln- — The  iolUm*iiij(r  is  tlic  a- 
mount  uf  ri#tti»ri  uihI  lobirfo  i-Xforte-l 
from  Neu  Oilf  mis  dnnnr^  thf  hfst  tUe 
years,  rxhihituii^  an  incn-^f  of 
100.000  bah>  in  lour  \c':>rs  in  the  rx- 

w 

port  of  cotton  ;  but  a  decrease  in  the 
averag^e  of  tobiicro : 

Baf€S(jf(otion,  Uhds.  tobacco. 
In  1822         lort.OJO  21,9»i 

"   1823  171,431  19,371 

*•   1K24  143,943  r>.9lO 

'*   1825         204. '>57  10.819 

'•   1026         2J1.924  I8,IH0 

Several  canals  Ir.ivc  been  projected 
JO  Louisiana,  especially  one  from  Netr- 
Orleans  to  lake  Barrataria.  nhich  will 
much  fdcihiate  the  tiade  with  M<'xico, 
and  materially  tend  to  streng^then  our 
.south-western  frontier. 

The  debt  of  the  corporation  of  New- 
Orleans  is  gVi3.72H — the  annual  reie- 
Due  of  tiic  city  is  gl85,(t00,  which,  it 
is  said,  may  be  conbidrnibly  increased 
by  licenses 

The  salaried  of  public  officers  are 
liightr  in  Loui^'^'ria  tlian  in  any 
othi»r  state  in  the  Union.  l'h.>t  of  the 
g-ovcrnor  is  7,jnu  <h)ll  ir>:  that  of  the 
jiidfr'-s  of  tlie  sui.r  me  court,  5,0C0 
doll'Ts. 

JUluratiun  — Great  attention  is  paid 
in  Louisiana  to  ctlucatii.'n,  as  can  be 
shown  by  the  folluwin;r  statement : 

In  U'l  1,  the  lrg;isl:ilnn»  ap|Topriated 
d]i)  000  to  the  (*<tnhh'')inu  lit  of  a  col- 
Iffrc,  and  a  fiehmil  in  e:i<'h  rount^.  liy 
the  same  ai  t  §i  <«00  was  upproprin- 
ted  annu:ill\  iii  the  &iipp(»rt  nl  iho  cel- 
Icge,  and  J<>*>0<'  u  \ear  for  each  school. 
In  i3i9,  the  .•ilowaice  lor  t  .e  ««up- 
port  of  schools  «v.it  inrrease.l  fi-  vJiiJO, 
and  in  IH2I  t'>  )jl-.(>0  a  \eai  each. 
Sinec  *  h.<K.  jj  -.HdO  a  jcar  has  be<'n 
appropriati  d  tor  the  siifipori  oi'  another 
college,  at  Jaeksoriville  in  the  same 
state. 

Jun<  — Oiiiiii/'c  of  a  Pirntr. — The 
revenue  cuilei .  statu iru.-d  al  the  port  of 


New-Orleans,  under  the  commanii  oi 
Captain  Jark«on,  recently  brought  to 
the  city  a  pirate  raptured  at  the  S.  W. 
pass.  She  had  bi-en  in  chase,  and  finsd 
into  the  Americ:in  schooner  UabellSf 
from  V(  rn  (  riiz.  uith  Sfieeie  and  pas- 
.senper-i  on  U*..\ri\  The  pimte  wiik- 
\i\jr  n{  tlie  S  W  pns4.  and  had  sent  bis 
boat  u  ith  t-:irti  ^n  men  around  tointer- 
rept  the  Iv.iKt  lla  at  the  ui»per  end  of 
the  f.9««s  Thi-  euiler  captured  ll* 
boat  Iikei^  iM>  mnkint;  altogether  thi:tj 
men  and  ofTue*^  The  ves»el  prored 
to  be  tiie  Holivar,  with  a  national coiD' 
mission  t'loiii  tlie  republic  of  Coloinbia, 
and  tlieii  under  the  commaed  of  her 
first  lieuieuant.  the  captaio  being  in 
Mobile,  where  he  and  his  crew  had 
been  hospitahh  treated  and  supplied. 
The  pirate  attempted  the  seizure  of  a 
ves<^cl  tcithin  the  Mississippi,  the  Itt- 
bella  They  had  prcviuusly  captured 
the  American  schooner  AntoineUe. 
against  which  our  consul  at  Timpioo 
protested. 

The  Antoinette  was  afterwards  it- 
captured.  Heingf  short  uf  provisiooif 
sir  came  to  anchor  off  the  S.  W.  ptN* 
wiiere  she  was  boarded  by  a  pilot  bott 
The  pilots  proposed  to  <.*ap1ain  Bate 
man  of  the  Antoinette,  to  retake  hif 
vessel,  which  he  acceding'  to,  an  attack 
was  made  on  iiic  prize  crew,  when  tbs 
piiz.e  master  and  six  of  his  men  tl- 
tempted  to  escape,  by  jumping  over 
heani.  hut  wrre  taken  and  secorsii. 

Ji'itri-xt. — A  hm^  eoDtioned  droogit 
was  experienced  in  many  partsofLoo- 
isian:i.  ( speoially  near  St.  FrancisviUe. 
Tor  the  perioJ  oi  six  weeks  noraiobad 
faOen,  and  t))C  tlicrmometer  ranged 
troni  {{0  to  9'J.  In  June,  it  was  said 
thnt  the  corn  was  seen  withering  id  the 
fii  hi  for  want  of  moisture,  which  wH 
never  uiiiicssed  before. 

u::0.]  TF.NNESSEE. 

Tiir  iudieini  s\steiii  of  TenoesieC 
e(m>ist-  of  a  court  l.cld  quarterl}  vf 
five  justices  i<iiected  from  amuDgsl 
their  own  boil\  for  one  \ ear.  three  of 
whom  sre  a  quorum  to  do  busineffc 
iM.sidr-y  tiris  there  is  a  superior rircnit 
eriiirt,  held  in  e:u:hcount\  twiceayeiri 
lioldiri!*:  with  the  county  courts coDC■^ 
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"ent  jurisdicnori  in  till  civil   matter*;,  mcncinp:  from  the  4M1  of  March,  1C27, 

LOd  oxrlntivi*  jnrisilir'tion  as  to  crirni-  tlie   expiration   of    his    present   term 

lal  affV'nco«  of  liijrhir  cratle  than  pettii  Mr.  E.  !i:id  all  the  votes  but  threc- 

^rcrny.      Tlie  rh-.nirerv   jiiris(Hrii<in  which  ivrre  blanks. 

iv%  latelv  nmhTETone  «.om«»  .iheraiion  :  [) 't^nhfr The  Nashville   bank 

•TO  chancellors  iioM  jiiri-iiiiction  thro'  which  re««umctl  specie  payments  some 

:he  state  of  all   chancery  niatter-i. —  time  asxo.  has  a/*:ain  <)iispeniled  them. 

Lfftstiy,   there   is   a   siipreirii*   rovisine:  From   the  first  of   September  no  Ies.r» 

»ort  composed  oft  liP  e  indices      Tins  th«t  'JOO.ci'O  dollars  ha'*  been  drawu 

ta  rcvisinp:  trihiiri.il  of  the  chanciry  out.     A  ''t/n  was  apfianntiy  made  upon 

lod  other  courts,  ipfiri  :tl|  (pu'«itioii<s  it. 

iri»in^  either  in  law  or  1  qnit\  In  tlie  Icjri'Iature  M'    I'ictcher  pre- 

A  Bank  was  en  atcd  m  Teimes<iee  in  Rented  rc^olininrt'^,  areompanied  with  a 

1819.   the  stock  m  whu  h  c\rliisiv«  l\  forcible  preninble,   in    which,   among 

DelonfTS  to  the  state.     Dunnjc '•>"!•<-  other  rcaj'ons  for  extending^  the  judicial 

ration  the  dividends  have  never  been  system  of  the  union  to  the  new  states, 

appropriated,  and  the  consf  quence  is.  give**  thf?  following: : 

Lhat  oeariy  the  whole   anicunt  of  the  **  Mo>t  of  the  western  state?,  even 

origiDal issue  has  been  redeemed-  The  in  /i^imi?,  and  all  hut  ttvo  in  fmt^  arc 

operations  of  the  baidi  is  by  a  pre>ident,  denied  the  advantages,  to  which,  upou 

who  receives  a  salary  of  5' noO;  and  ten  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  they  are 

lirectcrs.  who  are  paid  J^'oOa  year,  entitled,    of   having  a  justice  of  the 

rbej  are  elected  for  two  yc:ir5  \y\  the  supreme  court,  to  aid  the  district  judge 

egislaluref  and  are  const .tntl\  eligible-  in  the  inferior  courts,  though  many  of 

^o  discount  of  accommodation  paf>cr  the  decisions  of  those  court«,  both  in 

;aD  be  bad  for  a  larger  amount  than  civil  and  criminal  cases,  are  conclusive. 

\  »00.  Often,  too.  the  district  judge  is  incoin- 

Sep/ein&er— The  pro^^ent  cotton  crop  potent,  from  relationship  or  interest,  to 

s  estimated  at  50,000  bales — 10,000  preside,    and   sometimes   he    declint-s 

nore  than  the  year  previous.  from  delicacy-*^ 

Ot:tobtr. — A  duel  recently  took  place  The   following  are  the   resolutions 

between  gen.  Houston,  one  of  the  re-  which  were  unanimcusly  adopted  : 

iresentattvps  in  congress  from  Tc-nnes-  R  sufvrd  ly  the  fUneral  Assembly  of 

iee.  and  gen.   William    White.     The  the  SUite  of  Ttntiessftf,  That  the  C'on- 

iatter  was  the  challenger,   and  badly  gre»s  of  the  Tnitcd  States  ought  im- 

iroanded.     The  affair  grew  out  of  dis  mediatt^Iy  to  extend  the  present  judicial 

:iiBiions  and    pnicrcfiing^i   relative  to  system  of  the  Union,  long  tried,  and 

Jba  appointment  of  Mv.  Rrwin,  post-  well  approved,  to  nli  the  &tates. 

nasler  at  Nashville.     At  the  time  of  Rrsolrt-dy  That  cur  senators  in  con- 

thia  duel  Gen.   Houston  was  a  caiidi-  grcs^  be  instructed,  and  our  represcn- 

datefor  the  otfice  of  irovernor  of  Ten-  tativcs  be  requested,  to  spare  no  exer- 


An  extraordinary  act  of  a  tions  to  have  that  object  effected. 
n^raod  jury  grew  out  of  tlVs  atT-iir. —  Rnohtd.  tl'at  ihe  governor  be  re- 
rbe  grand  jurors  of  the  1  ouiit\  of  Wil-  quer>ted  to  forward  copies  of  the  above 
iamson  made  a  presentment,  in  which  preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  our 
:bey  declare,  that  there  is  nothing  in  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
lie  recent  duel  between  (icn.  Houston  gress.  and  to  the  governors  of  each  of 
ind  Geo.  White  to  impair  the  public  the  tvttsteru  states,  and  ask  the  latter  to 
soofidence  in  the  former,  and  the\  lay  ihem  before  the  legislatures  of 
Jierefore  recommend  him  as  a  fit  per-  t>'>eir  states,  respectively,  at  the  next 
WD  to  be  the  next  govc  riior  of  the  slate,  session. 

JVoPfmfter.— John  II.  Eaton  was.  on  Janwiry,  1827.— The  legislature  of 

tlie4(binst.  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  Tenness«ee  has  adopted,  by  an  unani- 

bouses  of  the  legislature,  re-elected  a  mous  vote,  a  resolution  directing  the 

senator  in  congress,  for  .•'ix  vears,  com-  secretary  of  !«tite  to  procure  at  the  er- 
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pensc  of  the  slate,  and  to  deliver  to 
Major  Gen.  Wiilinm  Carroll^  a  sword, 
witli  suitable  eno:raviii<rs  thereon,  a%  a 
testimonial  of  ll>e  high  rt^spect  fnlor- 
tained  by  the  state  of  Teouesseu  fur 
his  public  services. 

Ju'i/. —  M.^srft.  Vail  and  Swift,  Uni- 
ted MaleK  Eniiiu  ef>.,  wltc  erij:»i?«'d  in 
examination  of  the  muhcle  slioals  in 
Tennessee  river,  in  order  to  ascerlain 
whether  the  ohstnu'tii/ns  to  ihc  naviga- 
tion can  be  removed. 

^Yashrilh,  Ten.  is  one  of  the  rnoMt 
llourisliing  towns  of  the  .soiilh-wM»>i. 
Tiie  present  population  is  estimated  ai 
6(H)0,  abuut  '20U0  being  added  since 
1H20.  Twenty  steamboats  piv  to. New- 
Orleans  and  Tittsburg,  and  irom  3j  to 
40,000  bales  of  cotton  arc  exported. 
It  is  this,  probably,  which  \\a%  caused 
so  great  an  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  at  Nashville;  the  exlermivt'  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  of  recent  dale,  but 
spreading  over  Tennessee  generally. 

18«6.]        KENTUCKY. 
Septtmber. — The  old  court  party  has 
been  suecessfnl  in  obiaining  majori- 
ties in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

A  yoiin^  man  was  •  xeciited  at  Lex- 
ington for  the  crime  of  murder,  com- 
mitted in  the  penitentiary,  at  that 
place.  The  feelings  with  which  he 
met  his  execution  are  very  sin^iular : 
some  days  previous  to  his  execution, 
he  expressed  himself  satisfied  uiih  his 
condemnation.  He  had  rather, he  said, 
much  rather,  be  executed,  than  serve 
out  his  remaining  three  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  lie  had  served  long 
enough,  he  thought,  (10  months.)  tf> 
punish  him  for  all  the  otiVnces  he  had 
ever  committed,  lie  felt  in  his  present 
situation,  inconceivable  distress ;  and 
as  to  his  execution,  only  regretted  that 
the  day  wnssofaroff, 

f>c/o6er.--np.s  HA.— Another  attempt 
\va«  made  duiiii«;  this  nuinth,  for  the 
trial  of  I.  B.  Uesha.  for  the  muider  of 
Mr.  Baker,  and  f.iiled — m:iny  of  the 
principal  witnesses  beii-ji  absent,  and 
the  prisonei  him^ielf  not  able  to  attend 
at  the  bar. 

xVor^mfter.— The  Choctaw  academy 
■•*iin  Ji  flcimi^hinjz  slate.      The  «;«»«'Mrid 


examination  of  the  pupils  lat< 
place  in  the  presence  of  500 
and  the  bo>.s  acquitted  the 
much  to  the  .s:itisfaction  of  all 
Tliere  ar.-  :t;i  Choctaw  Mudent 
esta'dishment,  wb  ch  is  under 
tioiM::eof  tin*  Bipii«i  general 
tion-  the  funds  are  supplied 
nation  nut  of  the  aiinu)tie?»  paj 
the  United  States. 

Isaac  H.  Desha  \s  as  adraittei 
by  jiidjze  Bi'owii  at  the  Harrisoi 
court.  The  reoognizances  we 
dollars,  and  two  sureties  for  ill 
sum. 

The  total  valuation  of  the 
property  in  the  state  as  shown 
commissioners  books,  is  152, 
dollars.  The  rax  on  property  v 
dollars,  and  0  cents.  Total  < 
CO  Meet  able  by  the  sheriff's  in  18 
pa  v  a  bio  at  the  irea.surv  on  the 
of  llecember  next,  one  bund 
tHu  thousand,  nine  hundred  an 
ty-seven  didl.us,  sevenry-one  c 

The  valuation  of  prf>p^^ty  i 
amounted  to  51i:.S,8H5.1 18.  1 
oil  property  to  «»77.4^5;  and  I 
taxes  collectable  by  the  she 
13;Ij,  and  payable  at  the  trea 
the  1st  day  of  1  December /a«l,  a 
ed  to  $1] 4,aii6. 

Dectmhf.r. — Mr.  Justice  Trin 
delivered  an  opinion  in  the 
court  on  the  27th  ult.  in  whici 
Boyle  concurred,  sustaining  ii 
pant  laws  of  Ktniuckti  tehen  li 
ply  to  all  private  riohts  OM 
RKST9  in  lands  held  b?  tiileil 
derived  by  descent^  i/  riM,  or  b 
and  restricts  the  application  of 
article  of  the  compact  with  \ 
to  patentees,  or  {rrantees  only 
rights  and  inter' sts  are  dcrivi 
the  laws  of  Virt:inia. 

Jauuar.'f,  lu-.27. — A  bill  pass 
houses  10  repeal  the  law  esial 
the  new  conn  of  appeals  The 
nor  has  f>(it  his  vito  iipfiii  it. 

At  a  siih^rquent  day  the  obj 
of  the  governor  were  considerei 
two  hoiises.aiid  the  law  was  passi 
out  his  sanction.  Such  a  dec 
piovided  for  bvihe  ronstitiitioD 
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a  majority  of  the  mem- 
'  to  psASS  at  law  a^aiDit  tlie 
ttveriior.  The  vote  stood 
,  24  for,  aud  1£  against  it; 
b4  for,  and  3S  against  ii. 
of  thin  act  IS  considered 
)r  of  peace  to  the  slate 
jy  which  Uas  so  long 
f  discord  and  disorgaui- 

iaion  being  made  known, 
Donimaied  Mr.  George 
hief  justice  of  the  coni- 
n  place  uf  Mr.  Bo^le, 
d  on  being  ap|)ointed 
•  judge  for  llie  district 
f ;  and  although  Mr. 
Ml  one  of  the  judges  of 
utf  the  uomiuaiiuii  was 
the  senate,  ^l  to  7. 
lis  hundred  thousand  dol- 
itucky  Commonwealth's 
were  consigned  to  the 
■ukfurt  on  the  15th,  in 
a  resolve  of  the  legikla- 
iiakes  in  all,  |l,47d,000. 
uains  on  hand,  ^500,000 
out  ;^800,000  in  circnla- 
ned. 

noil. — ^The  following  re- 
been   adopted   by  both 
general  assembly  of  the 
jcky : — 

Sf€.  That  they  view  with 
eodly  interest  the  exer- 
American  colonization 
tablishing  an  asylum  on 
Africa,  for  the  free  peo- 
)f  the  United  States;  and 
on  and  representatives  in 
I  this  state  be,  and  they 
iquested  to  use  tlieir  best 
iute  the  removal  of  such 
»f  colour  as  may  desire  to 
1  the  United  States  to  the 

0  insure  to  them  the  pro- 
latronage  of  the  general 
•o  far  as  may  be  compa- 
e  safely  of  the  United 

kO  B.  Dksha.— Cynthia- 

16.    The  June  term  of 

rircait  court  commenced 

1  Monday  last,  the  hon. 
The  prifon- 


er  appeared  in  discharge  of  his  recog* 
nizance,  and  the  attorney  of  the  rom- 
monwealth,  on  Tuesday,  signified  that 
he  was  ready.  The  law  of  the  last 
session,  declaring  that  an  opinion 
formed  fiom  *  mere  rumour,*  should 
not  be  a  cause  of  challenge,  has  been 
decided  to  operate  upon  this  case ; 
because  it  did  not  alter  the  ancient 
mode  of  trial  by  jury,  but  only  changed 
a  rule  of  practice  upon  which  judges 
themselves  have  differed.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  impracticability  of  procur- 
ing a  jury,  the  trial  of  Desha  did  not 
come  on  at  the  late  term  of  the  Har- 
rison circuit  court.  Since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  the  prisoner  has  re- 
ceived the  pardon  of  the  governor, 
Ihis  father,]  and  is  now  going  at  large. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper 
issued  by  the  governor  of  Kentucky, 
for  tlie  pardon  of  his  son,  Isaac  B. 
Desha. 

**  Joseph  Desha,  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  to  all  who 
shall  see  these  presents,  greeting  : 
"  Whereas,  at  a  court  held  for  Flem- 
ing county,  in  the  year  18S4,  an  in- 
dictment was  found  bjr  a  grand  jury 
against  Isaac  B.  Desha  for  the  murder 
of  Francis  Baker,  on  the  second  day 
of  November,  1824 :  And  whereas,  tbo 
said  Isaac  B.  Desha  was,  by  a  change 
of  venue,  removed  from  the  jail  of 
Fleming  county  to  the  jail  of  Harri- 
son county,  there  to  stand  his  trial  for 
the  said  charge  of  felony ;  where  be  has 
long  been  confined  in  jail,  after  repeat, 
ed  attempts  to  obtain  a  final  trial,  un- 
til the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  jury  is 
entirely  ho|>eless.  And  it  being  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  o«ir  government 
for  any  person  to  be  confined  for  life 
in  prison,  the  constitution  guarantee- 
ing, in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or 
information,  a  speedy  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage.  And 
whereas,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
against  the  said  Isaac  B.  Desha,  being 
circumstantial,  and  from  much  of  it 
being  irreconcileaUo,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  his  being  innocent  of  the  foul 
charges;  therefore,  be  is  an  object 
worthy  of  executive  elenencj. 
^  Now,  know  ye,  that  in  ooMideration 
61 
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of  the  premiies,  and  by  virtue  of  the 

r>wer  vested  in  me  by  the  cousiituiioti, 
have  thought  proper,  and  do  hereby 
grant  to  the  said  Isaac  B.  Desha  a  full 
and  free  pardon  for  the  supposed  of- 
fence, as  alleged  against  hini  in  the 
bill  of  indictment ;  and  du  by  these 
presents  order  ami   direct    that    the 
said  Isaac  B.  Desha  be  released  from 
the    confinement    and   recognizance, 
and  be  thence  forever  discharged. 
**  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  iiere- 
unto  set   my  hand,   and  have 
•aused  the  seal  o(  the  said  com- 
monwealth to   be  hereunto  af- 
(L.S.)  fixed.     Given  under  my  hand, 
at  Frankfort,  on  the   loth  day 
of  June,  A.  1).  1827,  auil  in  the 
30th   year   of    the    common- 
wealth. 
By  the  governor,  Jos.  Desha. 

J.  C.  Pickett,  sccntary.'*' 

Aus^t. — Bank  of  the  Common- 
toealth. — ^This  instituiion  has  now  in 
circulation,  according  to  tlie  reports  on 
the  first  of  July,  notes  to  the  amount 
of  ^812,884  57.  For  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  these  notes,  she  holds  the 
notes  of  individuals  for  loauM  made  to 
the  amount  of  |1,426,76£  65,  and 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  530,592  82, 
making  in  all  j  1,457,4 54  47,  leaving 
an  excess  over  and  above  the  amount 
to  be  redeemed,  of  ^643,489  90. 
18i6.]  OHIO. 

Sepieniber,'^kmong  the  canal  boats 
that  arrived  at  Albany  during  the  ear- 
ly part  of  this  month,  was  the  '*  Lion 
ofOhiOf**  with  pig-iron  and  stores,  di- 
rect from  Madison  count  v,  Ohio. 

The  facilities  afforded  to  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  by  the  New-York 
canals,  to  Ohio,  are  strikingly  cxliibi- 
ted  in  the  following  statement:  ^'It 
takes  thirty  days  to  transport  goods 
from  Philadelphia  to  this  place,  and 
costs  five  dollars  per  hundred.  From 
New-York  city  to  this  place,  twen- 
ty days,  and  costs  tvio  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred.  Difference 
one  half  in  expense — or,  a  saving  in 
the  transportation  of  five  tons  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  city  of  New -York, 
of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars ;  in  addition  to  which  they  are 


conveved  in  two  thirds  of  the 
from  New- York,  that  they  are  fioi 
Philadelphia.      When  the  canal  iha 
have  been  completed  to  the  lake, 
expense  will  be  somewhat  less." 

Elephant  ThSTH. — The  Cinctn 
nati  Independent  Press,  of  the 
inst.  says,  that  ^  two  teeth  of  an  ele —  ' 
phant  have  lately  been  dug  up  by  tb^B 
workmen  on   the  ^nal,   near  MUl-" 
Creek  bridge,  which  must  have 
buried  for   centuries,    as    they  wen 
found  eight  feet  below  Ike  turfaee  ofthe^ 
earth,  and  a  b«'ech  tree  was  growing^ 
over  the  spot,  measuring  tkne  feet  m  z 
diameter  I     One  of  the  teeth  is  **  five  m 
inches  across  the  surface  or  face**  of  it.«. 
Or^o6er.— Ohio  Tobacco. — Aboe^ 
two  thousand  three  hundred  hogsbcad-rr: 
of  Ohio  tobacco  of  fhe  last  year'  ;■ 
crop,  have  been  inspected  at  thewarei^ 
houses  in  Baltimore,   it  has  general!  y 
been   very   handsomely  handled  anef 
packed,  and  has  come  to  market  iu 
good  ordt.r— -a  little  of  it  in  toohigft 
condition.     It  has  hronghi,  general?/, 
from  $even  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
December. — ^ince  the  e»tablishiiieM 
of  the  penitentiary  in  Ohio,  548  per- 
sons have  been  imprisoned  for  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  :  Murder  in  the  second 
degree,  18 — rape,  17— -assault  and  tat- 
ter y  with  intent  to  kill,  tl — maimlBgi 
9 — manslaughter,  12 — arson,  If— In- 
cesi,  I — hi ga my,  d-^poligamy,fl— rob- 
bing United  Stales  mail,  t— peijur7,9 
—forgery,  31— burglary,  58--larcenr, 
149— horse    stealing,  *  ItS— coenier- 
feiting,  77 — robbing,   3— chaltcir|iDg 
to  fight  a  duel,  1.     T»<e  present  miin- 
ber    confined,  is    160.       The   whole 
cost  of  the  esidblishnient  amooDUto 
$!21 2,743. 

The  Ohio  canals  are  making  nrj 
satisfactory  progress.  Thus  fa?  sU 
the  expen?)es  and  contracts  have  bees 
considerably  short  of  theoriinnsl  ^ 
mates ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tkcj 
will  be  tompleted  in  less  than  the c^ 
timated  time 

January,  1887. — The  whole  rt*** 
nue  of  Ohio  for  the  last  year,  by  isu* 
tion,  amounted  to  |S66,915. 

We  furnish  the  following  afgi^ 
of  the  objects  of  taxation : 
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taxable  land  in 

te,  15,763,574 

i,incliidin|r  build- 

onh  5200,  5.S0,217,O3!> 

town  lots,  incliid- 

ildings  as  above,      4,0RS,1 14 

lories  valued  at       4.878,£40 

leat  cat  lie,  valued  at  S,02};,S52 

It*  capital,  £.  162,118 

9f  Htate  lax,  51^6,669 

do.  187.563 

do.  31,846 

)    do.  SS,231 

do.  19,613 


Total  5^66,915 
( the  arrivals  at  (Cincinnati  in 
MNiih,  from  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
rwtlie  steam  boat  Aierchant, 
I  tow  her  safety  barj^e,  with 
ageis.  This  is  the  first  at- 
*  the  kind,  and  it  se^ms  to 
Bceeded  admiiablv.  The 
IS  bi  births  and  three  ca- 
*he  steam  boat  has  two  ca- 
e  Merchant  draws  £6  inches, 
large  20  inches, 
try.— The  Irgislaiureof  OAio, 
meeftnfs:.  ballotted  15  times, 
1  adjfMirned  wittioiit  iiidking 
f  a  senator  of  the  L'nited 
Mr.  Ruiigles'  p*-riod  uf  ser- 
iriiig  on  the  1th  of  Marrh 
The  last  ballot  stood  thus  : 
{amin  Iiiif!o;les,  i\;  AViHiam 
I,  dS;    Willis  Silliman,  3-2; 

-RoBBFRY. — The  treasury  of 
Colninhus.)  was  lobbed  of  its 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  inst. 
i|  to  515.000  One  of  the 
William  Iff.  Pi  ice)  has  been 
and  about  12.0(»0  dollars  of 
sy  rerovered,  and  two  other 
•a^pected  were  taken  incusto- 
p  residue  of  the  sum  stolen 
pqiienlly  recovered. 
-On  the  4th  inst.  the  double 
(Ml  of  the  anniveriary  of  Ame- 
Jependence,  and  the  comple- 
in  important  portion  of  the 
lal,  took  place, 
nor  Trimble,  with  Messrs. 
Bnckingham  and  Perkins, 
ioners  of  the  canal  fund,  and 


Messrs.  Miner,  Tippan,  Beaselejr, 
Williams  and  Kelloy,  canal  commii* 
sioners,  arrived  at  Cleveland,  in  the 
canal  boat  "State of  Ohio,"  having 
left  Portage  summit,  thirty-eight 
miles  distant,  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  descended  nearly  400  feet  by  the 
aid  of  lorty-two  locks.  Another  boat 
followed,  and  the  descending  boats 
were  met  by  an  ascending  one  from 
C  leveland,  filled  with  a  delighted  peo- 
ple, to  greet  their  distinguished  visi- 
ters. An  oration  was  delivered,  and  a 
feast  and  ball  ensued. 

The  first  freight  boat  arrived  at 
Cleveland  on  the  4th,  laden  with  fk)ur 
and  whiskey. 

July  SO. — Eighty  four  miles  of  the 
Ohio  canal  are  now  in  readiness  for 
navigation ;  and  a  number  of  boats 
were  on  their  way  about  ten  days 
since,  from  the  interior  of  Ohio,  to 
Buffalo,  with  rich  freights  destined  for 
New- York  and  Baltimore. 

Indians. — The  head  chief  of  the 
Shawanese  Indians,  being  at  ■  tavern 
at  Piqita,  under  the  excitement  of  li* 
qiior,  quarrelled  with  several  persons, 
and  stabbed  them  ;  among  others  the 
editor  of  the  Piqua  paper,  who  was 
wounded  in  nine  places. 

The  next  day,  on  Perry's  arrival  at 
Wapanghkonnetta,  the  Shawaneese 
were  holding  a  council,  at  which  be 
<>hoii1d  have  been  present ;  and  which 
had  adjourned  from  the  day  previous, 
in  consequence  of  his  absence.  I'hey 
had  asstmhiedfor  the  purpou  of  pro- 
hibiting and  abjuring  the  use  o/tpiri^ 
tous  liquors  among  their  naiiiii  from 
and  after  that  day;  and  when  they 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
effects  this  same  nurse  had  on  their 
chief,  and  the  disgraceful  actions  he 
had  committed  while  under  its  infln* 
ence,  a  general  feeling  and  expression 
of  sorrow  ensued.  The  council  imme- 
diately sent  delegates  to  Piqua,  to  hM 
a  talk  with  the  citizens.  Their  orator, 
Wee-will-a-pee,  then  expressed  the 
wishes  of  his  people  in  the  following 
characteristic  speech : 

'*  We  have  been  deputed  by  oar  na- 
tion, to  wait  on  the  dtisens  of  Pique, 
and  express  to  them,  and  paiticujarly 
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to  diOM  who  were  injuradi  our  deop 
sorrow  for  Iho  aeeideni  which  has  late- 
ly happened. 

**  We  know  Hnmg  drink  was  made 
for  white  men,  as  they  know  how  to 
use  it ;  but  it  makes  Indians  crazy ; 
we  theiefore  held  an  assembly  of  all 
our  people  to  abolish  the  use  of  it 
among  us. 

**  It  was  the  wish  of  our  people  that 
our  chief,  Perry,  should  be  present  at 
our  late  council ;  he  did  not  come,  and 
we  were  disappointed. 

**}'erry  arrived  before  the  couticil 
broke  up,  and  what  he  told  us  made 
us  very  sorry. 

"  We  always  wish  to  live  in  friend- 
^ip  with  our  white  brethren,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  people  of  this  town, 
as  we  have  so  much  communication 
and  trade  with  them. 

*'We  are  very  willing  to  pay  all 
eipenses,  on  condition  that  the  white 
people  will  not  put  the  law  in  force 
against  our  chief." 

The  speech  was  answered  by  several 
citizens,  assuring  them  of  a  reciproca- 
tion of  a  friendly  feeling,  and  advising 
them  to  discontinue  the  use  of  whis- 
key; and  that  the  outrage  of  this  man 
should  be  forgiven,  in  consideration  of 
his  repentance,  and  (he  peaceable  dis- 
position, and  assurances  of  regret  ex- 
pressed by  the  deputation  in  behalf  of 
their  nation. 

August.^On  the  18ih,  the  Ohio  ri- 
▼er  was  two  feet  above  low  water 
mark.  The  average  height  of  the  ri- 
ver had  been  from  the  £5th  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  12th  of  August,  18S6,  in- 
clusive, 7  feet,  5  inches;  during 
the  same  time  this  year,  it  was  7  feet, 
ft  inches.  The  average  height  from  the 
ttd  of  April  to  the  12th  of  August, 
18S6,  was  3  feet,  1  inch.  During  the 
same  time  this  year,  it  was  3  feet,  S 
inches. 
1828.]  INDIANA. 

Novem&er.— ^Numerous  emigrants 
are  pouring  into  Indiana,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Many  are  of  the  respectable 
classes,  with  large  droves  of  cattle  and 
ffncksof  sheep,  Arc.     In  1800,  India* 


na  had  lets  than  5,000  inhabilmnU;  th» 
present  amount  is  not  short  of  JUMJIMK 
The  establidimentof  Robeit  Over= 
at  New  Harmony,  ia  spoken  of  as  in 

flourishing  condition ;  but  imaUe  & 
provide  for  all  those  who  apply  to 
come  members  of  the  society,  Iti 
sent  condition  is  thus  described : 
society  has  apparently  assumed  a 
settled  form ;  the  lectures  are 
attended,  and  temperance  and  inds^ 
try  are  enforced  by  precept  and  ezar^^ 
pie.  All  sorts  of  dissipation  are  dte- 
couraged,  but  amusements  aboon^f. 
Swearing,  and  the  use  of  hard  worcXs^ 
seem  as  if  abolished  among  the  older 
members  of  the  community. 

January,  1817. — Mr.  Noble  bas 
been  re-elected  a  senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  fiom  Indiana,  for  six yem, 
from  the  4ih  of  March  next.  Tbm 
were  three  candidates  offered,  and  fovr 
ballots  taken  in  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  as  follows: 

Ballot  I  si.     QtL     3d.    4iL 
Mr.  Noble,  92      35      38     40 

Mr   Blackford,    24      24      26     tt 
Mr  Jennings,     22       20       15      10 

April, — The  people  of  New  Hi^ 
mony  have  divided  themselves  into 
three  communities,  independent  of 
each  other  and  of  Mr.  Owen;  aod,in 
these  new  formations,  the  ezperimeBt 
will  be  continued  for  the  present.  The 
town  of  j\ew  Harmony  is  very  ftU  of 
people,  and  comfortable  aeeommodt- 
tions  for  additional  colonists  cannot  be 
furnished.  The  elements  of  which  the 
society  is  composed  seem  to  be  peco- 
liarly  dicordant. 

Indiahopolis,  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana, is  situated  in  lat.  30^  45',  in  loo. 
90  5'  W.  from  Washington,  aboal  I 
miles  south,  and  2  east  of  tlie  eeotre 
of  the  state.  It  was  laid  out  in  thenar 
mer  of  1821,  and  the  lots  sold  the  lOih 
of  October  of  that  year.  At  thattimt 
the  whole  population,  in  what  wascaO* 
ed  the  new  purchase,  embracing  all  lbs 
territory  within  50  miles  of  this  place, 
was  returned  by  the  marsball  at  abooi 
1,300.  The  population  within  tbe 
same  bounds,  must  now  aoMNint  to  op- 
wards  of  55,000,  and  that  of  this  town 
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1,000  souls.  There  ^e  now 
60  frame,  and  about  80  hewn 
es  and  cabins  in  town.  The 
iilding>  are,  a  court  house,  60 
^,  a  jail,  and  meeting  houses 
g  to  the  Presbyterian,Bapli»t, 
bqdist  societies. 
—A  horrid  murder  was  com- 
D  the  ficinity  of  Brookville, 
Toung,  for  whose  daughter 
iota  had  conceived  an  attach- 
'oong  was  a  man  uf  standing, 
opposed  to  Points,  and  refu- 
Miaent  to  their  marriage.  The 
owever,  had  entered  into  a 
•iai  engagement ;  and  were 
vajr  on  a  moonlight  evening 
mM,  accompanied  by  several 
■teu  they  Here  waylaid  by 
■te  shot  Points  through  the 
tfc«  midst  of  his  laughing  com- 
wmA  while  his  intended  bride 
ifltod  behind  him  on  the  same 
On  the  f^ll  of  his  victim, 
Iragged  his  daughter  to  his 
:« and  on  the  following  day  de- 
iini!ielf  up  to  the  propei'autho- 
)  admitted  him  to  6(it/,  on  the 
the  had  demanded  hisdaugh- 
«nts  before  he  shot  him.  The 
r  V4S  aged  18  years,  and  mar- 
e  by  the  laws  of  the  state  with- 
oosent  of  parents. 
—The  following  interesting 
>f  the  natural  and  statistical 
>f  this  state,  is  taken  from  the 
Journal : 

lie  of  Indiana  contains  97,000 

Biles,  and  £8,680,000  acres, 

with  the  other  states,  as  the 

•»e  and  the  fifteenth  in  popu- 

Ktt  greatest  length  from  north 

,  Id  its  west  !ine,  in  iH\  miles, 

inigth  on  the  east  line,  is  186 

ranging  256  miles,  lis  breadth 

•t  to  west  is  144  miles.      The 

divided  into  58  counties,  of 

all  but  two  have  been  organi- 

rha  population  in  1810  was 

in  I8t0, 147,S68 ;  and  at  pre- 


sent from  the  returns  of  taxable  polls, 
must  amount  to  at  least  260,000.  The 
militia  in  18S1  was  returned  at  14,9fN). 
It  now  consists  of  7  divisions,  16  bri- 
gades, and  6 1  regiments. 

1826.]  ILLINOIS. 

5q?feinfter.^Ninian  Edwards  has 
been  elected  governor  of  Illinois.  The 
votes  were:  for  governor  Edwards, 
6,299 ;  for  Mr  Sloo,  who  opposed  him, 
5,941  ;  for  Mr.  Duncan,  for  congress, 
6,821 ;  for  Mr.  Cook,  5,6S0 ;  and  for 
Mr.  Turnev,  767. 

1 827.]— -Lead  ore  has  been  disco- 
vered on  the  Bounty  Tract,  near  the 
Mississippi  river,  in  Adams  county, 
(111.)  It  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality 
to  any  found  at  Fevre  river,  and  the 
place  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  have 
the  appearance  of  containing  it  in 
great  abundance.  These  mines  are 
ab<iut  to  be  worked. 
1826.]  MISSOUBL 

Septewtber, — Thomas  IT.  Benton 
has  l)een  re-elected  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  for  six  years  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1827. 

Mr.  Edward  Bates  was  elected  tp 
congress  over  Mr.  Scott.  Both  of  the 
candidates  were  friendly  to  the  admi- 
nistration. The  respective  votes  were, 
for  Mr.  Bates,  6,63d;  for  Mr.  Scott, 
4,155. 

•Vbrem&er. — Emigrations  to  the 
state  of  Missouri  are  numeious,  and 
are  giving  to  it  a  valuable  accession  of 
inhabitants. 

The  debt  of  the  state  is  estimated  at 
5140,237  30  cents,  and  the  available 
funds  at  518,946  96  cents.  There  is 
an  amount  of  **  debt  due  from  the  se- 
veral loan  offices,"  equal  to  572,799, 
and  38  cents ;  of  which  the  available 
value  greatly  depends  on  tlie  decision 
of  a  case  now  pendin|[  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  state  to  recover  from  the 
borrowers  of*  the  loan  office  certificates 
their  par  value  in  specie. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 


John  Qniocy  Adams,  President,  Mats.  |S5/lw 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  Prenident,  8.  C.  5^000 

Henry  Clay,  SecreUry   of  Bute,  Va.  6^ 

Richard  Rosh,  SecreUry  of  Treasury,  Penn.  6/)00 

James  Barbour,  SecreUry  of  War,  Va.  6/KM) 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secretary  of  Navy,  N.  J.  SfiOO 

WilUaro  Wirt,  Attorney    General,  Md.  3^500 

John  M'Lean,  Post  Master  General,  N.  J.  6/)00 


JUDICIARY. 

John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice,     Va.  5,000  Joseph  Story,  Mtn.  iw 

Bushrod  Washingrton,               Va.  4,500  Smith  ThompMO,  R.  T.  4,500 

William  Johnson,                   S.  C.  4^00  Robert  Trimble,  Em.  i|M) 
C'rabriel   Duval),                        Md.  4,500 


DIPLOMATIC  CORPS. 

7b  Gkbat  Britain  and  Iebland. 

Albert  Gallatin,  Envoy,  ftc.  Geneva,               94I0O 

William  B.  Lawrence,  N.  Y.               tJM 

Feancb. 

James  Brown,  Envoy,  &c.  Va.               MOO 

Daniel  Sheldon,  Soo^ry,  ke.  Conn.                ffiOO 

Russia. 

Henry  Middleton,  Envoy,  kc  8.  C.               OyOOO 

Charles  Pinckney,  Secretary,  8ic.  Md.               S^OOO 

Spain. 

Alexander  H.   Everett,  Envoy,  &c.  Mass.                9g000 

John  A.  Smith,  SecreUiy,  kc  N.  T.               2J0OO 

Mexico. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Envoy,  kc  S.  C.               9g000 

John  Mason,  jr.  SecreUry,  &c.  Md.               9^000 
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Cuiu. 

Heman  Allen,  Envoy,  &c. 

Vt. 

9,000 

8«miMl  L&rnod,  Socretary,  &c. 

R.  I. 

2,000 

NbtHKR  LANDS. 

ChriBtopher  Hughes,  Charge  d'Affiiires, 

Md. 

4,500 

Portugal. 

Thomas  L.  Bent,  Charge  d  Affaires^ 

Md. 

4,500 

Denmark. 

Henrj  Wbeaton,  Charge  d'Atiaires, 

R.I. 

4,500 

Sweden. 

John  J.  Appleton,  Charge  d'Atfaires, 

Mass. 

4,500 

Colombia. 

Beaufort  T.  Watts,  Charge  d  Affaires, 

S.C. 

4,500 

Brazil. 

Condy  Raguet,  Charge   d^ Affaires, 

Penn. 

4,500 

Bcknos  Atres. 

John  M.  Forbes,  Charge  d'Affaires. 

Florida. 

4,500 

Central  America. 

William  B.  Rochester,  Charge  d  Afiaires, 

N.Y. 

4,500 

Peru. 

James  Cooley,  Charge  d^Afiaires, 

4,500 

ARMY  PROMOTIONS. 


Waslungton,  October  t26th,  1826. 

l%vd  Regiment  of  ArtHUry, 
.  limitenant  Thomas  Cuilds,  to  be 
iB  U*  October,  1B26,  vice  De  Rus- 
M|iied. 

Aufih  FUrimmt  of  Infantry, 
ifvt  major  Wm.  S.  Foster,  captain 
■frntry,  to  be  major  7th  July,  18'26, 
[>oooho,  deceased. 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
;  liMitenaDt  Henry  Smith,  to  be  cap- 
ftkJuly,  1826,  vice  Foster,  proiiioied. 
Appointments. 

O.  De  Russet,  to   be  paymaster, 
8tpC0mber,  18.>6. 

■V  B,  Scott,  2d  heu  tenant.  4th  ar- 
f<»  to  be  assistant  comroisbary  of  sub- 
14th  July,  18-26. 
m  A.  Chambers,  2d  lieutenant,  2d 
r,  to  be  assistant  cominissary  of 
J,  I4th  July,  1826. 
R.  Stephenson,  Ist  lieutenant,  7th 
iiy,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of 
•tance,  31st  August,  1826. 
■OKAS  Johnson,  1st  lieutenant,  7th 
itry,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of 
Mooe,  13th  October,  1826. 
lumLMM  DiMMOCK,  2d  heutenant  of 
Iflt  mitiUeffy«  to  be  assistant  com- 


missary of  subsistence,  26th  October, 
1826. 

J.  P.  C.  Macmahon,  assistant  surgeon, 
to  be  surgeon,  5th  August,  1826. 

Robert  Archer,  late  surgeon,  to  be 
assistant  surgeon,  5ih  August,  1826. 

Washington,  March  8, 1827. 

Second  Regiment  of  ArtWery. 
Brevet  lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Jonbs^ 
captain  3d  artillery,  to  be  major,  I7th 
February,   1827,  v<4ce  Hindman,  decea- 

Brevet  captain  Elijah  Lton,  1st  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  captain,  29th  February,  1827, 
vice  Nourse,  resigned. 

Ttiird  Regiment  if  Artillery, 

1st  lieutenant  Charlls  M.  Turuston, 
to  be  captain  l7lh  February,  1827,  vice 
J  onus,  promoted. 

1st  lieutenant  T  HOMA8  J.  Baird,  to  be 
captain  28lh  February,  1827,  vice  Burd, 
deceased. 

Brevet  Promotions. 
Brevet  Brigadier^GeneraU, 

John  E.  Wood,  colonel  and  inspector 
general,  to  be  brigadier-general  by  bre- 
vet,  from  29tli  of  AphU  1826. 

GsoEo^  GibmR,  oolooel  and  commui- 
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sary  general  of  fubnAteiice,  to  be  briga* 
dier-general  by  brevet,  from  29th  «April, 
1826. 

Brevet  Lieu'enani  Colonels, 

William  Limnard,  quarter  roaster,  to 
be  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet,  from  15th 
June,  1825. 

Jamks  Kbaenet,  topographical  engi- 
neer, to  be  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet, 
from  29th  Aphl,l826. 

Stephen  H.  Long,  topographical  engi- 
neer, to  be  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet, 
from  29th  April,  1826. 

P.  H.  Parrault,  topographical  engi- 
neer, to  be  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet, 
from  17th  February,  1827. 
Brevet  Majors, 

MiLO  Mason,  captain  Ist  regiment  of 
artillery,  Hth  May,  1816,  to  be  major  by 
brevet,  to  Uke  rank  from  May  I7th,  1826. 

George  Birch,  captain  7th  regiment 
of  infantry,  31st  August,  1816,  to  be 
major  by  brevet,  to  take  rank  from  3lst 
Aufirust,  1826. 

Henry  Whiting,  captain  1st  regiment 
of  artillery,  3d  March,  1817,  to  be  major 
by  brevet,  to  take  rank  from  3d  Mait^, 
1827. 

Brevet  Captain, 

Elijah  Lton,  Ist  lieutenant  2d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  1st  January,  1817,  to 
be  captain  by  brevet,  to  take  rank  from 
1st  January,  1827. 

Captain  Lton,  of  the  2d  artillery,  is 
arranged  to  E.  company. 

Captain  Thruston,  of  the  3d  artillery, 
to  C.  company. 

C4PTAIN  Bairo,  of  the  3d  artillery,  to 
D.  company. 

Aitittant  CommiMgaries, 

Ist  lieutenant  Reuben  Holmes,  of  the 
6th  infantry,  to  be  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence,  19th  January,  1827. 

1st  lieutenant  W.  S.  Newton,  of  the 
3d  artillery,  to  be  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence,  27th  February,  1827. 
TroTi^ert. 

Samuel  Spotts,  captain  of  the  3d  ar- 


tillery, trandbfnd  to  the  4Ui  iitSs- 

W.  L.  MK^LaROGB^capUbef  tlM4th 
artillery,  transferred  to  the  3d  iitilb- 

James  Engli,  2d  lieatenant  of  tki 
4th  infantry,  transferred  to  the  5th  aba- 
Uy. 

Washington,  July  14th,  ltf7. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

1st  lieutenant,  Andrew  Lewis,  to  be 
captain  6th  June,  1827,  vice  Broob,  re- 
signed. 

Sixth  Regiment  of  hif&ntry, 

1st  lieutenant  N.  J.  Cruoer,  to  beetp* 
tain  llth  February,  1827,  vise  Aimslroii;, 
deceased. 

1st  lieutenant,  Thomar  Noel,  to  be 
capuin  1st  May,  1827,  vice  Shd«,  re- 
signed. 

AppoiNTMVirrs. 

John  H.  Winder,  lata  of  the  aztiQayi 
and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  to  U  id 
lieutenant  1st  regiment  of  aitiUei7,tt 
April,  1827. 

John  Hills,  late  of  the  artiOery,  tad 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  to  be  ssnod 
lieutenant  6th  regiment  of  infantry,  ISth 
June,  1827. 

Assistant  Commistaries. 

1st  lieutenant  F.  N.  Barrarin,  of  tk 
3d  artillery,  to  be  assistant  ooauniauj 
of  subsistence,  16th  May,  1827. 

1st  Ueutenant  Benjamin  WAUCii,of 
the  3d  infantry,  to  be  assistant  oomoiai* 
ry  of  subsistence,  96th  March,  1(H7. 

1st  lieutenant  L.  N.  AioRRia,  of  tits' 
infantry,  to  be  assistaot  caamimuf^ 
subsistence,  26th  March,  18S7. 

1st  lieutenant  ALEZAJiDCEB.llMTM^ 
of  the  7th  infantry,  to  be  uMMiit  eo0- 
inissary  of  subsistence,  26th  JoBi,  IHI* 

2d  lieutenant  G.  W.  Lom,  of  tki  41b 
artillery,  to  be  assistant  coiMwmy  ^ 
subsistence,  8th  June,  1827. 

1st  lieutenant  £.  V.  SuMinouel'tlfl' 
infantry,  to  be  assistant  commilty  ^ 
subsistence,  I5th  JonOf  1827. 


NAVY  PROMOTIONS. 


1827.]  CAPTAINS. 

Samuel  Woodboose,  3d  March,  1827  ; 
Joseph  J.  Nicholson,         do  do. 

MASTER  COMMANDANTS. 

Charles  W.  Skhmer,  3d  March,  1827; 


Otho  NorriSfdodo;  John  T.   NevtoSr 
do  do ;  Joseph  Smith,  do  do. 
LIEUTENANTS. 
7b  be  Lieutenanit  t»  He  Jl%b 
Passed  midsbipineiu—- J«ln  W.  IM 
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Ifridge,  Reabea  R.  Pinkham, 
i|le,  jr.  Andrew  K.  LoDjif,  Gor- 
Vun  Brunt,  Samuel  B.  Cocke, 
.  Blako,  Zachariah  F.  Johniton, 
aiTon,  George  Izard,  jr. ;  Robert 
,  Alexander  G.  Gordon,  Albert 
hter.  Stem  Humphreys,  John 
Thomas  M'Kean  Bucha- 
idoruB  Bailey,  jr.;  Alexander 


ThbelAOOautni  CohnOi bjf krtvH, 
Majors— R.  D.  Wainwrifffat,  Sanrael 
Miller,  John  M.  Gamble,  of  the  maiiiM 
corps,  3d  March,  1827. 

SURGEON. 
James  Page,  April  23d,  1287. 

PURSERS. 
Dudley  Walker,  August   Slst,  1887; 
M'Kean  Buchanan,  do  do;  Henry  Elting, 
Not.  27th,  1827. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  STATES  FOR  1826. 

Enoch  Lincoln, 

Georgia, 

George  M.  Troup, 
^hn  Murphy, 

ipriiiie,  .          Benjamin  Pierce, 

Alabama, 

Nits,                      Levi  Lincoln, 

Mississippi, 

David  Holmes, 

lad,     '                James  Fenner, 

Louisiana, 

Henry  Johnson, 

■1,                Gideon  Toinlinson, 

Tennessee, 

William  Carroll, 

Ezra  Butler, 

Kentucky, 

Joseph  Desha, 

,       •  .            De  Witt  Clinton, 

Ohio, 

Allen  Trimhk, 

ry,             Isaac  II.  Williamson, 

Indiana, 

James  B.  Ray, 
Ninian  Edwaroa, 

nia,          John  Andrew  Shulze, 

Illinois, 

Charles  Polk, 

Missouri, 

Alexander  M^Nair. 

1                              Joseph  Kent, 

TSRaiTORIBS. 

William  B.  Giles, 

Michigan, 

Lewis  Ca«, 

otina,         Hutchins  G.  Burton, 

Arkansas, 

George  Iiard, 

rolina,                    John  Taylor, 

Florida, 

WillUm  P.  DuTalL 

REPORT  ON  THE  SINKING  FUND. 

na  disbursed  from  the  treasury,  during  the  year  1825,  on  account  of  the 
lad  interest  of  the  public  debt,  amounted,  as  per  the  last  annual  re- 

112,101,864  78 
ra  been  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : 
I  applied  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  snort  prorided  on  ac- 
r  the  public  debt,  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1825. 
i  was  applied,  during  the  year  1825,  towards  the  pay-    ' 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  as  ascertain- 


eounts  rendered  to  this  department. 

Viz: 
lemption  of  treasury  note  six  per  cent. 

mption  of  7  per  cent,  stock, 

unption  of  exchange  of  6  per  cent,  stock 

■Dptlon  of  6  per  cent  stock  of  1812, 
BMut  of  Mississippi  certificates, 
Bsnt  of  treasury  notes, 
ijrment  of  certain  parts  of  the  domestic 


Mt  which  accrued  for  the  year  1825, 

id  to 

I  WM  paid  for  pmnhim  on  7  per  cent. 


112,124,085  97 

1^79,374  82 
2,113  92 

56,539  30 

6,187,006  84 

1,524  02 

2^1  49 

15  31 
7,728,575  70 
4,395,498  59 

11  68 


88i995  78 


02 


it,isi^trr 
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Of  thb  Min,  thore  wm  short  proridedl,  coniisCiiif  of 
undBiiBod  dividends  not  applied  ibr  by  the  pro- 
prietors, 


110^16  97 


That,  durin^r  the  year  l(j^,  tho  following  didiuraeniontii  were  made  by  the  tmivy 

on  account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  pnblie  debt,  vis  : 
On  account  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 

tho  redemption  of  tho  6  per  cent,  stock  of  18  L3, 
the  redemption  of  7  per  cent,  stock, 
In  payment  of  treasury  notes, 

Mississippi  certificates, 
certain  parts  of  domestic  debt, 


3,971,84«95 
7,070,730  91 

25  00 

3,389  58 

450  00 

27  86 


Making  togetlicr, 


|114M5^  30 


Which  disbursements  wore  made  from  the  appropriation  of  ten  milliens  of  doQtre 
for  the  year  1826,  and  from  tlic  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriations  at  iheeoiB' 
ttwneement  of  that  year,  and  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  next  annual  report, is  con* 
ibnnity  to  the  accounts  which  shall  then  have  been  rendered  to  this  department  In 
tbo  mean  time,  tho  manner  in  which  tho  said  sum  has  been  applied,  is  estimsted 
Itf  follovrs : 
There  is  estimated  to  have  been  applied  to  the  deficiency,  at  the  end 

of  the  year  1825, 
In  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
And  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  vis : 
The  interest  for  the  year  18'26,  is  estimated  at  3,940,361  55 

Of  tills  sum  there  is  estimated  to  have  been  shout 

provided,  79,135  57 

3jB61,225  9fi 


110^16  9^ 
7/n3,e3  3J 


911,045^  3t> 


FINANCES  OF  MEXICO. 

Htpurt  of  the  Seerttary  of  the  TVcaniry,  to  the  Mexican  Congna, 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  revenue  for  tho  last  four  years,  mmdmm  if  the 
foreign  loans,  appears  as  follows,  viz  : 
For  1823,  |5,409,722— 18^4,  8<152,828— 1825, 13,164,644—1826,  14,150,340. 
From  September  1, 1835  to  June  30, 1826,  (10  months.)  the  receipts  aimMrats4  to 
13,848,257  dollars,  including  the  foreign  loan,  2,458^59  dollars.     TliecostonisiB  ths 
porti  yielded  6,4U,3i)3 ;  tobacco,  14^16,127  dollars  ;  the  states  oontriboled  l3iM5< 
dollars ;  the  duties  of  Averia,  5^29,850  dollars.      The  expenditures,  during  the  tuat 
period,  amounted  to  12,189,725  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  30th 
June,  1826,  of  1,658,532  dollars.    The  expenditures  of  the  war  departmeat  vne 
6,955,078  dollars,  and  the  navy  cost  900,253  dollars.     Of  tlie  treasury  depa^nwt, 
3,673,043  dollars,  which  includes  a  remittance  in  March  last  to  England,  of  283ii00 
dollars,  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  tho  loans.   Since  the  last  of  June,  8004X)9 
dollars  have  been  remitted  for  the  same  purpose. 
For  the  year  ending  .lunc  30,  lU'JH,  tlie  net  revepue  was 
And  the  expenditures  of  department  of  state. 
Department  of  justice,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
Treasury  department. 

Army  and  navy  departments,  estimated  at  ten  mil- 
lions, but  reduoed  to 


$264,082 

226J098 

5,085,685 


$\tfi^^ 


r,787,233 


B^hnce  in  treasury,  June  ^jO^.l^^^i. 


|13i363JM6 
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'rom  Septcnibcr,  ori82jao  June,  ia'2f>,  (10  months),  the  coinage  of  the  republic, 
the  tive  mints  of  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  Tacatecais  Guadalajara,  and  Da* 
igo,  7,4(>J,JlHj  dollars. 

The  entire  c-oinago  of  Mexico,  from  Uio  year  17J3,  when  the  mint  of  the  capital, 
tich,  i'roin  l.'>;r>,  to  17.i2,  was  in  charge  of  private  individuals,  who  left  no  records), 
iseonducted  on  .ic'co'iiit  (if  the  government,  to  June  30,  1  Ui26,  amounts  to  onethoU' 
^four  hmuirtd  and  Uurty-Jive  millions^  sir  hundrtd  and^fiflj^-eight  thousand §iT  kun- 
9i  mtd  tUrt n  dnlln rs . 


COLOMBIA. 

Estimate  of  expenset,  for  18:27 : 
l^rcigrn  department. 
Home         ditto 
War  ditto 

Murine  ditto 
Finance  ditto 
Intorest  of  debt, 

One  per  cent,  towards  the  fund  for  liqui- 
dating the  said  debt. 


16939  7^ 
526,886  4h 

4,307,797  4 
91'2,721  0 
579,047  Oi 

l,800|000  0 

300,000  0 


18,495,822  0^ 


The  diftrence  in  favour  of  the  republic,  in  the  present  year,  compared  with  the 
^^1^,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $6^91 ,889,  3  reals.    Demonstrated  thu : 
Estimate  for  1826,  |15,487,719  3^ 

Ditto  1827.  8.495,822  OJ 

$6,991,897  3 


BRITISH  REVENUE. 

^'ict  of  the  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  andqou* 
"^  ended  10th  October,  1825  and  1826,  showing  tiic  increase  or  decrease  on  each 
^  timreof : 

Years  ended  10th  Oct. 


1825. 

1826. 

Jnrrease. 

Deereasc 

Cmtoms, 

£14,306,152 

15,436,127 

1,129,975 

Eniso, 

21,620,714 

17,823,827 

0,796387 

SlEOpS, 

6,997,016 

6,411,242 

585,774 

FMt  office, 

1,501,000 

M994)00 

2,000 

IVui, 

4,976,163 

4,703,518 

272,645 

MiseellaneoDS, 

362,711 

633,962 

271,221 

49,763,786         46,507,876 


Deduct  increase. 
Decrease  on  tiie  year. 


1/101,196    4,657;306 
1,401,196 


3,256,110 


ft  dM  event  uf  ill  being  aocf.*sHsy  to  equip  and  arm  all  th*  vewel*  of  war  beloBgiaf  to  ths  npdh' 
^  Mimate  for  the  marine  depBrtmmt  will  be  incraarcd  to  2,90^.499  dolhni,  0  rosfa- 
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Qaarten  ended  Oct  10 


- 

18^. 

1826. 

Intreau. 

Deatatc 

Ciutoms, 

£5^3,455 

4,579,640 

698,815 

Excise, 

5,154,858 

5,226,723 

71,865 

Stamps, 

1,823,519 

1,584,563 

238,956 

Pott  office, 

379/)00 

360,000 

19,000 

Taxes, 

474433 

486,624 

12,191 

Miscellaneous, 

76,377 

59,042 

17,335 

13486,642 

12,296^92 

84,056 

974,106 

Deduct  increase, 

MfiSS 

Decrease  on  the  quarter, 


890/^ 


FRENCH  FINANCES. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue,  for  the  fint  nne  moothiot' 
1826,  with  the  produce  of  the  revenue  realized  during  the  same  nine  months  for  182S. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appears  fVom  another  table,  that  the  oatimates  fiir  1886  mn 
made  out  from  the  receipts  of  the  revenue  in  1824,  and  the  increase  daring  the  pR- 


lent  year,  compared  with  1824,  is 

23,578.000£ 

From  diirect  taxes. 

1826. 

1825. 

Woods  and  1   Sale  of  wood, 
forests.      \  Accessories, 

25,950,000 

22,6904)00 

4,466,000 

4,OJ24N)0 

Stamp  duties, 

132,909,000 

128,7534)00 

Revenue  and  sale  of  domains. 

1,837,000 

2,344*300 

Customs,  navigation  dues,  &c. 

78,;i59,000 

70,8284)00 

Indirect  }  Levied  at  the  pans 

taxes     >        on  the  coast. 

35.50*3,000 

36,9734)00 

on  salt.  ^      In  the  interior. 

4385  WO 

4,791,q00 

On  liquors. 

79,886,000 

77,7094)00 

Various  indirect  taxes,  stage  coaches. 

1 

&c. 

16.927,000 

16,4704)00 

Sale  of  tobacco. 

49,686,000 

49,758J060 

Sale  of  powder. 

2,9664)00 

2,8774)00 

Post  office,  5   per  cent,  on  sending 

• 

money. 

19,-1064)00 

19,1914)00 

Mails  and  packets. 

1,2124)00 

\,stswo 

Lottery, 

8;555,000 

itsfnsM 

Miscellaneous, 

4,877,000 

S^IJOQO 

£470,4844)00  f.453,929,m 

or  ^4,100,000  f9O^3OO4)00 

The  amount  of  the  debt  of  Franca,  constituting  the  capital  of  the  rmiw.itlHy 
are  called,  or  inscriptions  on  the  great  book,  is,  we  believe,  about  four  hmdnd  Bil- 
lions of  dollars. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


Cy  the  Exports  of  the  Growth^  Produce^  and  Manvfaeture  of  the  Vhiiod  SMOi  Ar* 

ing  the  year  ending  September  20th,  1826. 

Produce  of  the  fisheries,  fl^lfS^V 

Fors,  skins,  ginseng,  oak  bark,  naval  stores,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  IjMSS^ 

Lumber,  staves,  and  shingles,  ffill^ 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  butter  and  cheese,  pork,  and  live  animalf,  SftHf^ 

VSmUhlefood  and  gnin^fec  VSH^ 


TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


H  tf  Forti/^  Gmclli.  Prodvte,  c 
im  ftee  oj'  duly, 

pa;>m^  duty  ad  valorem, 
paying  ipecitic  dutj. 


25,095^4 
254,462 
5,346,S7S 
605.85 
348,352 
2T7J)86 

ToUl  ^,055,710 
iurinK  Uu  tome  jrMr. 

5,1^.108 
11^6,536 
8,lin,968 


TotU  124,539,612 


MIT  ^/Ae  Tomuigf  of  the  Shipping  of  the  teveral  DigtricU  of 
tiie  Vailed  Slates,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1H25. 


y 

*•""*!'        Ziwl^      .ntb,l«- 

1  DI8TBICTB, 

i^,«,.    "j-^^^ 

:5H 

mn. 

'■•"—'«■*. 

iHJU^iMI, 

7m 

i,wk5r!  a.i-,T:t.    ».iw7h 

»  .ri..'7  1  .      D,L 

Licdsei 

11,077  0« 

111,701  00 

dTf  >x 

3,.nH  lU      4.3^1  3;    lj.lril.m:^,  Hi.      - 

3t<,''UW 

33,nM3e 

uUBun 

J 

J,:ittt« 

:.XWai    lU.TMl  (m  Oil'unl    .... 

I&071 

t«,Mn  14 

4HIU 

W,«I3  0I,  a;,l;^lij,-V«iu«   -    .    .    . 

'4ir;a( 

a,4i7  a 

■ajMu 

t^t^M 

fflt3  H    T!W3  If.'  IM.<»I»I1      -    ..  . 

»7ft 

7,ms« 

7,B140 

«.■«;» 

h>,---:j  -.i  %iM  lu^  AiHinfuiu  -  -  - 

McOU 

3,«WIB 

UIM4 

•I.XI&  ».,  TT-m  M-  fi  iTuy'i  .   .   . 

4,114  U 

£lT4  11 

W.K.K.  13 

10.t-.3:v  -ir.M  lu  K.■.fa««r,^D.c. 

hau'n 

l-MB 
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PUBLIC    DOCUMENTSe 


I.— DOxMESTlC. 


of  tht  Presidrut  of  the  United  States  to  the  ^neteenth  Con- 
gress.— Second  Session, 


lens  of  the  Senate, 

•  House  of  Repr«>sentatiTeii, 

asseniMage  of  the  Rc- 
VC8  of  our  Uni<.n  in  both 
f  Congress  nt  this  time, 
ider  circumstances  call- 
I  renewed  homage  of  our 
cknowlcdgmcnts  to  the 
til  good.  With  the  cx- 
oeidental  to  the  most  fe- 
Midition  of  human  exist- 
Bontinue  to  be  highly  fa- 
all  the  elements  which 
I  to  individual  comfort 
jonal  prosperit  J.  In  the 
'  oar  extensive  country, 
generally  to  observe  a- 
health  and  regions  of 
[n  our  civil  and  political 
we  have  peace  without, 
[uillity  within,  our  bor- 
e  arc,  as  a  people,  in- 
irith  unabated  rapidity  in 
ly  wealth,  and  national 
;  and,  whatever  difTor- 
opinion  exi^t  among  us, 
rd  to  the  mode  and  the 
which  we  shall  turn  the 
ce  of  heaven  to  the  im- 
t  of  our  own  condition. 


there  is  yet  a  spirit  animating  us 
all,  which  will  not  suffer  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence  to  be  showered 
upon  us  in  vain,  but  will  receive 
them  with  grateful  hearts,  and  ap- 
ply them  with  unwe&ried  hands,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  general 
good. 

Of  the  subjects  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
at  their  last  session,'  some  were 
then  definitively  acted  upon.  O- 
thers  leA  unfinished,  but  partially 
matured,  will  recur  to  your  atten- 
tiooy  without  needing  a  renewal  of 
notice  from  me.  The  pupose  of 
this  communication  will  be  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view  the  general  as- 
pect of  our  public  affairs  at  this 
moment,  and  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  signified  by  the  laws  then 
and  heretofore  enacted. 

In  our  intercourse  with  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  still 
the  happiness  of  enjoying  peace 
and  a  general  good  understanding 
— qualiiicdy  however,  in  sereial 
important  instances,  by  coIKsioiis 
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of  interest,  and  by  unsatisfied 
claims  of  justice,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  which,  the  constitutional 
interposition  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority may  become  ultimately  in- 
dispensible. 

By  the  decease  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  of  Russia,  which 
occurred  cotemporaneously  with 
the  commencement   of    the  last 
Session  of  Congress,  the  United 
States  have  been  deprived  of  a 
long  tried,  steady,    and   faithful 
friend.    Bom  to  the  inheritance  of 
absolute  power,  and  trained  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  from  which 
no  power  on  earth,  however  abso- 
lute,   is  exempt,   that   monarch, 
from  his  youth,  had  been  taught 
to  feel  the  force  and  value  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  to  be  sensible  that 
the  interests  of  his  own  govern- 
ment would  best  be  promoted  by 
JBL  frank  and*  friendly  intercourse 
with  this  republic,  as  those  of  his 
people  would  be  advanced  by  a 
liberal     commercial    intercourse 
with  our  country.     A  candid  and 
4)oiifidential  interchange  of  sen- 
timents between  him  and  the  gov- 
ernment of   the    United  States, 
upon  the  affairs  of  Southern  Amer- 
ica, took  place  at  a  period  not  long 
g receding  his  demise,  and  cohtri- 
uted  to  fix  that  cotirse  of  policy 
which  left  to  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Europe  no  alternative 
but  that  of  sooner  or  later  recog- 
niziug  the  independence  of  our 
Boutbam  neighbours,  of  which  the 
azample  had,  by  th^  United  States, 
ahready  been  set.     The  ordinary 
diplomatic    communications    be- 
iweeo  his  successor,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  the  United  States, 
have  suffered  some  interruption 
by  the  illness,  departure,  and  sub- 
Asqumt  decease  of  his  minister  re- 


siding here,  who  enjoyed,  as  he 
merited,  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  new  sovereign,  as  he  had  emi- 
nently responded  to  that  of  his 
predecessor.  But  we  havelud 
the  most  satisfactory  assunmces, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  reigo- 
ing  emperor  towards  the  United 
States,  are  altogether  conform- 
ble  to  those  which  had  so  long 
and  constantly  animated  his  im- 
perial brother;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  they  will  serve  to 
cement  that  harmony  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two 
nations,  which,  founded  in  conge- 
nial interests,  cannot  but  resoUia 
the  advancement  of  the  wel£ue 
and  prosperity  of  both. 

Our  relations  of  Commeioe  and 
Navigation  with  France  are,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Conventioiiof 
24th  June,  1822,  with  that  Na- 
tion, in  a  state  of  gradual  and 
progressive  improvement  Con- 
vinced by  all  oui:  ezperieoce,  no 
less  than  by  the  principles  of  ftir 
and  liberal  reciprocity  which  the 
United  States  have  constantly  tea- 
dered  to  all  the  nations  of  Ike 
earth,  as  the  rule  of  commflicial 
intercourse,  which  they  ipoold 
universally  prefer,  that  fair  and 
equal  competition  is  most  coadih 
cive  to  the  interests  of  both  p•^ 
ties,  the  United  States,  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  that  Conventioo,  oan- 
estly  contended  for  a  mutaal  re- 
nunciation of  discriroinatiag  di^ 
ties  and  charges  in  the  ports  of  the 
two  countries.  Unable  to  oblaia 
the  immediate  recognition  of  lUa 
principle  in  its  full  extent,  aftwr^ 
ducing  the  duties  of  discrimioar 
tion,  so  far  as  it  was  found  attain- 
able, it  was  agreed  that  at  the  es* 
piration  of  two  years  from  the  lit 
of  October,  1822,  when  the  Coo- 
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WBB  to  go  into  effect,  un- 
lotice  of  six  months  on 
de  should  be  given  to  the 
hat  the  Convention  it- 
it  terminate,  those  duties 
B  reduced  by  one  fourth ; 
this  reduction  should  be 
ijpeated,  until  all  discrimi- 
riiould  cease,  while  the 
itself  should  continue 
By  the  effect  of  this 
iDy  three-fourths  of  the 
Bating  duties  which  had 
ried  by  each  party  upon 
lals  of  the  other  in  its 
fia  already  been  removed ; 
Ae  first  of  next  October, 
he  Convention  be  still  in 
e  remaining  fourth  will  be 
raed.  French  vessels, 
ith  French  produce,  will 
red  in  our  ports  on  the 
ma  as  our  own  ;  and  ours, 
\f  will  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
t  in  the  ports  of  France. 
M  approximations  to  an 
of  duties  and  of  charges^ 

has  the  commerce  be- 
e  two  countries  prospered, 
dly  dispositions  have  been 
odes  encouraged  and  pro- 

They  will  continue  to  be 
d  and  cultivated  on  the 

the  United  States.  It 
ire  been  gratif3ring  to  have 
my  power  to  add,  that  the 
■pon  the  justice  of  the 
government,  involving  the 
■nd  the  comfortable  sub- 

of  many  of  our  fellow- 

and  which  have  been  so 
I  so  earnestly  urged,  were 
e  promising  train  of  ad- 
.  than  at  your  last  meet- 
tthegr  condition  remains 
d. 

the  Government  of  the 
inda,  the  mutual  abandon- 
diflcrimioating  duties  had 


been  regulated  by  Legislative  acta 
on  both  sides.    The  actofCoiH 
gress  of  the  20th  April,   1S18, 
abolished  all  discriminating  dutiea 
of  Impost  and  Tonnage,  upon  the 
vessels  and  produce  of  the  Ne- 
therlands  in   the    porta   of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  assurance 
given  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  all  such  dutiea 
operating  against  the  shipping  and 
commerce  of  the  United  Statea, 
in  that  Kingdom,  had   been  fr- 
bolished.     These  reciprocal  re» 
gulations  had  continued  in  force 
several  years,  when  the  discrinn- 
nating  principle  was  resumed  by 
the  Netherlands  in  a  new  and  in- 
direct form,    by  a  bounty  of  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  shape  of  a  return 
of  duties  to  their  national  vessels, 
and  in  which  those  of  the  United 
States  are  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate.   By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
7th  January,  1824,  all  discrimir 
nating  duties  in  the  United  Stales 
were  again  suspended,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  vessels  and  produce 
of  the  Netherlands,  so  long  aa  the 
reciprocal  exemption  ahouM  be 
extended  to  the  vessels  and  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Statea  in  the 
Netherlands.     But  the  same  act 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  a 
restoration  of  discriminating  dutiea 
to  operate  against  the  dripping 
and    commerce    of  the    United 
States,  in  any  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries referred  to  therein,  the  sus- 
pension of  discriminating  dutiea  in 
favour  of  the  navigation  of  such 
foreign  country  should  ceaae,  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  acta  im- 
posing discriminating  foreign  ton- 
nage and  impost  duties   in  the 
UniteVl  States,  should  revive,  and 
be  in  full  force  with  regard  to  that 
nation. 
In  the  coirespondenoe  withfbe 
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Goverament  of  the  Netherlands 
upon  this  subject,  they  have  con* 
tended  that  the  &vour  shown  to 
their  own  shipping  by  this  bounty 
opon  their  tonnage,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  discriminating 
duty.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  produces  all  the  same  ef- 
fects. Had  the  mutual  abolition 
been  stipulated  bj  Treaty,  such 
a  bounty  upon  the  national  vessels 
could  scarcely  have  been  granted 
consis^ntly  with  good  faith.  Yet, 
as  the  act  of  Congress  of  7th 
January,  1824,  has  not  expressly 
authorised  the  Executive  authority 
to  determine  what  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  revival  of  discrimi- 
nating duties  by  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  the  re- 
taliatory measure  on  our  part, 
however  just  and  necessary,  may 
tend  rather  to  that  conflict  of  le- 
gislation which  we  deprecate, 
than  to  that  concert  to  which  we 
invite  all  Commercial  nations,  as 
most  conducive  to  their  inturcst 
and  our  own,  I  have  thought  it 
more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
omr  Institutions  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject again  to  the  paramount  au- 
'thority  of  the  legislature  to  decide 
what  measure  the  emergency 
may  require,  than  abruptly  by 
Proclamation,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  minatory  provision  of  the  act 
of  1824. 

During  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, Treaties  of  Amity,  Navi- 
gation and  Commerce,  were  ne- 
gotiated and  signed  at  this  place 
with  the  Government  of  Denmark, 
in  Europe  and  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  Central  America,  in  this 
hemisphere.  These  treaties  then 
received  the  constitutional  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  by  the  advice 
and  consent  to  their  ratification. 


They  were  accordingly  ratified  oa 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  have 
been  also  ratified  by  the  other  res- 
pective contracting  parties.    The 
ratifications  have  been  exchanged, 
and  they  have  been  published  by 
Proclamations,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  communicated  to  Cod- 
gres9.     These  treaties  have  es> 
tablished  between  the  contrsctiog 
parties  the  principles  of  equality 
and  reciprocity  in  their  broadest 
and  most  liberal  extent:    Each 
party  admitting  the  vesseb  of  the 
other  into  its  ports,    laden  with 
cargoes  the  produce  or  manuflMS- 
ture  of  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  stoie 
duties  of  tonnage  nnd  impost  that 
arc  chargeable    upon    their  own- 
They  have  further  stipulated,  that 
the  parties  shall   hcreat\er  grut 
no  favour  of  navigation  or  eon- 
merce  to  any  other  nation,  which 
shall  not  upon  the  «aine  terms  be 
granted  to  each  other  ;  and  tint 
neither  party   will    impose  upon 
articles  cf  merchandise,  the  pro* 
duce  or  manufacture  of  the  otiMii 
nny  other  or  higher  duties  IIms 
upon  the  like  articles  being  tbi 
produce  or   manufacture  ef  ai^ 
other  country.     To  thest 
pies  there  is  in  the 
with  Denmark  an  exceptioDy 
regard  to    the    Colonies  ef  tint 
Kingdom  in  the  Arctic  Ssai^  bat 
none  with  regard  to  her  ColonioB 
in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  SHS- 
mer,  the  terra  to  which  our  lait 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Swedes 
was  limited,  has  expired.  A  cos- 
tinuation  of  it  is  iy  tho  cooteiS' 
platiun  of  tlie  Swedish  Govew 
ment,  and  is  believed  to  be  desiit* 
ble  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Km4 
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iDy  that,  pending  the  ne- 
of  renewal,  the  expired 
hould  be  mutually  con- 
I  Btiil  in  force,  a  measure 
1  require  the  sanction  of 
to  be  carried  into  effect 
rt,  and  which  I  therefore 
mI  to  your  consideration. 
Inssia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
neral  all  the  European 
between  whum  and  the 
Ates  relations  of  friendly 
lO  have  existed,  their 
has  not  materially  varied 
lut  session  of  Congress. 
loC  to  be  able  to  say  the 
our  conuiiercial  inier- 
th  the  Colonial  Posnes- 
•reat  Britain,  in  Americn. 
ODB  of  the  hidiest  iui- 
to  our  common  interests 
I  for  Bcverni  years  in  dis- 
stween  the  tv.o  Govern- 
tod  on  the  part  of  the 
ates  have  been  i:ivai  ifibly 
D  the  spirit  of  cnnriuur 
liation.  Interests  of  i^reat 
9  and  delicacy  had  been 
by  the  Conventions  of 
id  1S18,  while  that  of 
Aated  by  the  late  Empe- 
mderi  had  promised  a 
17  compromise  of  claims 
B  Goyerament  of  the 
Mes,  io  juatice  to  the 
1;  numerous  class  of  their 
waa  bound  to  sustain, 
regard  to  the  commer- 
sourse  between  the  Uni- 
laod  the  British  Colonies 
»,  it  has  been  hitherto 
iracticable  to  bring  the 
an  understanding  satis- 
)  both.  The  relative 
ical  position,  and  the  rcs- 
iroducts  of  nature  cul- 
f  buman  industry,  had 
Kltbe  elements  of  a  com- 


mercial intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  British  Ame- 
rica, insular  and  continental,  im* 
portant  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.    But  it  had  been  in- 
terdicted by  Great  Britain,  upon 
a  principle   heretofore    praetiiBed 
upon  by  the  colonizing  nations  of 
Europe,  of  holdinif  the  trade  of 
their  colonies,  each  in  ezclusiye 
monopoly  to  herself.     After  the 
termination  of  the  late  war,  this 
interdiction  had  been  revived,  and 
the  British  Government  declined 
inchiJing  this  portion  of  our  inter- 
course with    her  possessions  in 
the  ne£rotiation  of  the  Convention 
of  1815.    The  trade  was  then  car- 
ried oil  excltsively  in  British  ves- 
Eels,  till  the  act  of  Congress  con- 
cerniii!;  navigation,  of  1818,  and 
the  supplemental  act  of  1820,  met 
the  interdict  by  n  corresponding 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
trtatts.  These  measures,  not  of  re- 
taliation, but  of   necei^sary   self- 
defence,  were  soon  succeeded  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  opening  cer- 
t«iQ  colonial  f>orts  to  the  vessels  of 
the  United  Stntes,  coming  directly 
from  them,  and  to  tbe  importation 
from  them  of  certain  articles  of 
our  produce,  burdened  with  hea- 
vy duties,  and  excluding  some  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  oar 
exports.  The  United  States  open- 
ed their  ports  to  British  vessels 
from  the  Colonies,  upon  terms  as 
exactly  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as,  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties, 
could  be  made.  And  a  negotiation 
was  commenced  by  mutual  con- 
sent, with  the  hope,  on  our  part, 
that  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  accom- 
modation ond  a  common    senti- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the 
trade  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  two  countries, 
between  whom  it  must  be  carried 
on,  would  ultimately  bring  the 
parties  to  a  compromise,  with 
which  both  might  be  satisfied. 
With  this  view  the  Governmenl 
of  the  United  States  had  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  something  of 
that  entire  reciprocity  which  in  all 
commercial  arrangements  with 
Foreign  Powers  they  are  entitled 
to  demand,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
some  inequalities  disadvantageous 
to  ourselves,  rather  than  to  forego 
the  benefit  of  a  final  and  per- 
manent adjustment  of  this  interest, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Great  Britain 
herself.  The  negotiation,  repeat- 
edly suspended  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, was,  however,  by 
mutual  agreement  and  express  as- 
sent, considered  as  pending,  and 
to  be  speedily  resumed.  In  the 
mean  time,  another  Act  of  Par- 
liament, so  doubtful  and  ambigu- 
ous in  its  import  as  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  officers  in 
the  colonies  who  were  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  opens  again  cer- 
tain colonial  ports,  upon  new  con- 
ditions and  terms,  with  a  threat 
to  close  them  against  any  nation 
which  may  not  accept  those  terms, 
as  prescribed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment This  act  passed  in  July, 
18215,  not  communicated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
not  understood  by  the  Britbh  Offi- 
cers of  the  Customs  in  the  Colo- 
nies where  it  was  to  be  enforced, 
was  nevertheless  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  at  their 
last  session.  With  the  knowledge 
that  a  negotiation  upon  the  sub- 
ject had  long  been  in  progress, 
and  pledges  given  of  its  resump- 
tion at  an  early  day,  it  was  deem- 
ed expedient  to  await  the  result  of 
that  negotiation,  rather  than   to 


subscribe  implicitly  to  terau  Ci^^ 
import  of  which  was  not  dea..^ 
and  which  the  British  authoiitM^^ 
themselves,  in  this  heroisphut^: 
were  not  prepared  to  explain* 

Immediately  afler  the  dote 
the  last  Session  of  Coogreaa, 
of  our  most  distinguished 
was  despatched  as  Envoj 
ordinary  and  Minister  Pleoipdeii—- 
tiary  to  Great  Britain,  fimiiBlieA 
with  instructions  which  we  coaldB 
not  doubt  would  lead  to  a  coa— 
elusion  of  this  loog  eontroveiied^ 
interest,  upon  terms    acoeptable 
to  Great  Britain.  Upon  his  ami 
and  before  he  had  delivered  hb 
ters  of  credence,  he  was  met  bjai^ 
Order  of  the  British  Coimcili  ex- 
cluding, from  and  after  thefir»< 
of  December  now    currenty  tho 
vessels  of  the  United  States  frosB 
all  the  Colonial  British  ports,  sir 
cepting  those  immediatelj  boirdov* 
ing  upon  our  Territories.    Id  as- 
swer  to  his  expostulations  apoe  t 
measure  tlius  unexpected,  he  is  i^ 
formed  that,  according  to  tlia  •r. 
cient  maxims  of  policy  of  finropstf 
nations  having  colonies,  their  Indb 
is  an  exclusive  possesaioo  of  tk^ 
mother  country*     Thalsfl  fu& 
cipation  in  it  by  other  nslioMy  iit 
boon  or  favour ;  not  (onsbgrnsab- 
ject  of  negotiation,  but  to  be  n- 
gulated  by  the  Legislative  Actoof 
the  Power   owning  the   ooloaf* 
That   the    British    Govenmeali 
therefore,     declines     negotiatiBg 
concerning  it ;  and  that,  as  tti 
United  Sutes  did  not  forthwHk 
accept  purely  and  simply  thetenv 
offered  by  the  Act  of  F^MuDMlk 
of  July,  1825,  Great  Britain  wodi 
not  now  admit  the  vessels  of  Iki 
United  States  even  upon  the  taotf 
on  which  she  has  opened  thesB  1^ 
the  navigation  of  other  natioM 

We  have  been  accustoiped  (o 
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^CNMider  the  trade  which  we  have 
^^•jayed  with  the  British  Colonies, 
V'Wherasan  interchange  of  mutual 
V^tiuufits,  than  as  a  mere  favour  re- 
'€iyed ;    that,    under  every   cir- 
lUDBtance,  we  have  given  an  am- 
equivalenK      We  have  seen 
rery  other  nation,  holding  Colo- 
ly  negotiate  with  other  nations, 
grant  them,  freely,  admission 
the  Colonies  by  Treaty ;  and, 
far  are  the  other  colonizing  na- 
of  Europe  now  from  refusing 
negotiate  for  trade  with  their 
^Colonies,  that  we  ourselves  have 
asecured  access  to  the  Colonies  of 
than  one  of  them  by  Treaty, 
refusal,  however,    of  Great 
Sritain  to  negotiate,  leaves  to  the 
Vnited  States  no  other  alternative 
Uhan    that  of  regulating,    or    in- 
terdicting   altogether,    the    trade 
on  their  part,  according  as  either 
measure  may    afiect    the    inter- 
nets   of  our  own  country ;  and, 
with     that    exclusive    object,    I 
would  recommend  the  whole  sub- 
ject  to  your    calm    and    candid 
deliberations. 

It  ia  hoped  that  our  unavailing 
exertiona  to  accompHsh  a  cordial 
good  understanding  on  this  in- 
lerestf  will  not  have  an  unpropiti- 
Ous  cfiect  upon  the  other  great 
topica  of  discussion,  between  the 
two  Governments.  Our  North- 
eastern and  North-western  bound- 
aries are  still  unadjusted.  The 
Commiasioners  under  the  7th  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  have 
nearly  come  to  the  close  of  their 
labours  ;  por  can  we  renounce  the 
expectation,  enfeebled  as  it  is, 
that  they  may  agree  upon  their 
fteport,  to  the  sntisfuction  or  uc- 
<|uieacence  of  both  parties.  The 
Commission  for  liquidating  the 
claims  for  indemnity  for  slaves 
Carried  away  aAer  the  close  of  the 


war,  has  been  sitting,  with  doubt- 
ful prospects  of  success.  Pro- 
positions of  compromise  have, 
however,  passed  between  the  two 
Governments,  the  result  of  which, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  may  yet 
prove  satisfactory.  Our  own  dis- 
positions and  purposes  towards 
Great  Britain  are  all  friendly  and 
conciliatory  ;  nor  can  we  abandon, 
but  with  strong  reluctance,  the 
belief  that  they  will  ultimately 
meet  a  return,  not  of  favours,  which 
we  neither  ask  nor  desire,  but  of 
equal  reciprocity  and  good  will. 

With  the  American  Govern- 
ments of  this  hemisphere,  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  intercourse 
altogether  friendly,  and  between 
their  nations  and  ours  that  com- 
mercial interchange  of  which  mu- 
tual benefit  is  the  source,  and  mu- 
tual comfort  and  harmony  the  re- 
sult, is  in  a  continual  state  of  im- 
provement. The  war  between 
Spain  and  them,  since  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  military 
force  from  their  continental  terri- 
tories, has  been  little  more  than 
nominal;  and  their  internal  tran- 
quillity, though  occasionally  me- 
naced by  the  agitations  which  civil 
wars  never  fail  to  leave  behind 
them,  has  not  been  affected  by 
any  serious  calamity.    • 

The  Congress  of  Ministers 
from  several  of  those  nations 
which  assembled  at  Panama,  af\er 
a  short  session  there,  adjourned 
to  meet  again,  at  a  more  favoura- 
ble season,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mexico.  The  decease  of  one  of 
our  Ministers  on  his  way  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  impediments  of 
the  season,  which  dehiyed  the  de- 
parture of  the  other,  deprived  us 
of  the  advantage  of  being  repre- 
sented at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress.     There  is,  however,  no 
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reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Congress  were 
of  a  nature  to  affect  injuriously  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  require  the  interposition  of  our 
Ministers,  had  they  been  present. 
Their  absence  has  indeed  de- 
prived us  of  the  opportunity  of 
possessing  precise  and  authentic 
information  of  the.  treaties  which 
were  concluded  at  Panama;  and 
the  whole  result  hiis  confirmed  me 
in  the  conviction  of  the  expedi- 
ency to  the  United  States  of  be- 
ing represented  at  the  Congress. 
The  surviving  member  of  the  Mis- 
sion, appointed  during  your  last 
Session,  has  accordingly  proceed- 
ed to  his  destination,  <incl  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  distinguished  and  la- 
mented associate  will  be  nomina- 
ted to  the  Senate.  A  treaty  of 
Amity,  Navigation,  and  Com- 
merce, has,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  been  concluded  by 
our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Mexico,  with  the  United  States  of 
that  Confederacy,  which  will  also 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their 
advice  with  regard  to  its  ratificar 
tion. 

In  adverting  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  fiscal  concerns,  and 
to  the  prospects  of  our  Revenue, 
the  first  remark  that  calls  our  at- 
tention, is,  that  they  are  less  exu- 
berantly prosperous  than  they 
were  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  last  year.  The  severe 
shock  so  extensively  su^^taincd  by 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  in  Great  Britain,  has  not 
been  without  a  pcrceptihle  recoil 
upon  ourselves.  A  rediico<l  im- 
portation from  abroad  is  necessa- 
rily succeeded  by  a  reduced  return 
to  the  Treasury  at  home.  The 
net  revenue  of  the  present  year 


will  not  equal  that  of  the  bt* 
And  the  receipts  of  that  year 
which  is  to  come  will  fall  shcHtof 
those  in  the  carrent  year.  The 
diminution,  however,  is  in  part  it- 
tributabie  to  the  flourishiDg  coodh 
tion  of  some  of  our  dociMdc 
manufacturers,  and  so  far  ia  eo» 
pensated  by  an  equivatont  moie 
profitable  to  the  nation.  It  is  alio 
highly  gratifying  to  perteeifiB,  Ciiit 
the  deficiency  in  tbe  lefsnue} 
while  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  last  yeai's  esti- 
mates from  the  Treasury,  htsnot 
interrupted  the  application  of  moie 
than  eleven  milliooB  during  tbe 
present  year,  to  the  dischaige  of 
the  principal  and  interest  5  tbe 
debt,  nor  the  reduction  of  upwaids 
of  seven  millions  of  the  capittl 
debt  itself.  The  balance  in  tbe 
Treasury  on  the  let  of  Janouy 
last,  was  five  millions  two  huodfed 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  an) 
fif\y  dollars  and  forty-three  caitf' 
The  receipts  from  that  time  to  tbe 
30th  of  September  last,  wm 
nineteen  millions  Aye  hundred  ind 
eighty-five  thousand  nine  faaodred 
and  thirty-two  dollan  and  &ij 
cents.  The  receipts  <^tbeefirrait 
quarter,  estimated  at  six  oillioDS 
of  dollars,  yield,  with  tlie  somitl* 
ready  received,  a  revenue  cf  about 
twenty-five  millions  and  a  half  for 
the  year.  The  expenditures  fbrthe 
three  first  quarters  of  the  year 
have  atnounted  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  fomteeii 
thousand  two  hundred  andtwentf- 
six  dollars  and  sixty^ix  cents. 
The  expenditures  of  the  cunwt 
qnartiT  arc  expected,  inclodiBt: 
tiie  two  millions  of  the  priacipa' 
debt  to  be  paid,  to  balance  ther^ 
ceipts.  So  that  the  cxpcnsei  of 
the  year  amounting  to  upwards  af 
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lets  than  its  incpme,  will 
iroportionally  increased 
D  the  Treasury  on  the 
noary,  1827,  over  that  of 
'  January  last.     Instead 
iUioDS  two  hundred  thou- 
ne  will  be  six  millions 
red  thousand  dollars, 
mpunt  of  duties  secured 
■ndise  imported  from  the 
tement  of  the  year,  until 
nf  September,  is  estiroa- 
penty-one   millions   two 
ind  fiAy  thousand  dollars, 
Mount  that  will  probably 
■ing  the  present  quarter, 
led  at  four  millions  two 
•ad  fifty  thousand,  ma- 
tike  whole  year  twenty- 
Mis  and  a  half,  from  which 
rbacks   being    deducted, 
e  a  clear  revenue  from 
MDS,    receivable   in    the 
7|  of  about  twenty  miU 
r  hundred  thousand  dol- 
ich  with  the  sums  to  be 

from  the  proceeds  of 
lids,  the  bank  dividends, 
r  incidental  receipts,  will 
aggregate  of  about  twen- 

imllions,   a  sum  falling 

the  whole  expenses  of 
Hit  year,  little  more  than 
.on  of  those  expenditures 
to  the  discharge  of  the 
3bt,  beyond  the  annual  ap- 
on  of  ten  millions,  by  the 
d  March,  1817.     At  the 

of  that  act,  the  public 
Dunted  to  one  hundred  and 
luree  millions  and  a  half. 

first  of  January  next,  it 
short  of  seventy-four  mil- 
In  the  lapse  of  these  ten 
ifij  millions  of  public  debt, 
I  annual  charge  of  upwards 

millions  of  interest  upon 
ate  been  extinguished.  At 


the  passage  of  that  act,  of  the  an- 
nual apprppriation  of  the  ten  mil- 
lions, seven  were  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  interest,  and  not  more 
than  three  millions  went  to  reduce 
the  capital  of  the  debt.     Of  the 
same  ten  millions,  at  this  time 
scarcely  four  are  applicable  to  the 
interest,  and  upwards  of  six  are 
efi*ective  in  melting  down  the  cap- 
ital. Yet  our  experience  has  proved 
that  a  revenue  consisting  so  large- 
ly, of  imposts  and  tonnage,  ebbs 
and  flows  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, with  all  the  fluctuations  in- 
cident to  the  general,  commerce  of 
the  world.     It  is  within  our  recol- 
lection that  even  in  the  compass 
of  the  same  last  ten  years,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  were  not 
adequate  to  the  expenditures  of  the 
year ;  and  that  in  two  successive 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  loans  to  meet  the  en- 
gagements of  the  nation.      The 
returning  tides  of  the  succeeding 
years  replenished  the  public  cof- 
fers, until  they  have  again  begun 
to  feel  the  vicissitude  of  a  decline. 
To  produce  these  alterations  of 
fulness  and  exhaustion,  the  rela- 
tive operation  of  abundant  or  of 
unfruitful  seasons,  the  regulations 
of  foreign  Governments,  political 
revolutions,  the  prosperous  or  de- 
caying condition  of  manufactures, 
commercial  speculations,  and  ma- 
ny other  causes,  not  always  to  bo 
traced,  variously  combine.     We 
have  found  the   alternate  swells 
and  diminutions   embracing  peri- 
ods of  from  two  to  three  years. 
The  last  period  of  depression  to 
us,  was  from  1819  to  1822.    The 
corresponding  revival    was  from 
1823  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year.     Still  we  have  no 
cause  to  apprehend  a  depression 
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comparable  to  that  of  the  former 
period,  or  even  to  anticipate  a  de* 
ficiencj  which  will  intrench  upon 
the  ability  to  apply  the  annual  ten 
millions  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.  It  is  well  for  us,  however, 
to  be  admonished  of  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  maxims  of  the 
most  vigilant  economy,  and  of  re- 
sorting to  all  honourable  and  use- 
ful expedients,  for  pursuing  with 
steady  and  inflexible  perseverance 
the  total  discharge  of  the  debt  . 

Besides  the  seven  millions  of 
the  loans  of  1813,  which  will  have 
been  discharged  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  there  are  nine 
millions,  which,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contracts,  would  have  been, 
and  are  now,  redeemable.  Thir- 
teen millions  more  of  the  loan  of 
1814  will  become  redeemable 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  present  month ;  and  nine  other 
miUions  from  and  after  the  close  of 
the  ensuing  year.  They  consti- 
tute a  mass  of  thirty-one  millions 
of  dollars,  all  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately redeemable,  and  the  rest 
within  Uttle  more  than  a  year. 
Leaving  of  this  amount,  fifteen 
millions  to  continue  at  the  interest 
of  six  per  cent.,  but  to  be,  as  far 
as  shall  be  found  practicable,  paid 
off  in  the  years  1827  and  IS28. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  the 
remaining  sixteen  millions,  might, 
within  a  few  months,  be  discharged 
by  a  loan  not  exceeding  five  per 
cent,  redeemable  in  the  years 
lG29and  1830.  By  this  opera- 
tion, a  sum  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  doHard  may  be  saved  to 
the  nation  ;  and  the  discharge  of 
the  whole  thirty-one  millions  with- 
in the  four  years,  may  be  greatly 


facilitatedi  if  not  whoUy  aceom- 
plished. 

By  an  act  of  Congrefls  vi  U 
March,  1825,  a  loan  for  the  fv- 
pose  now  referred  to,  or  a  ni^ 
scriptionto  stock,  waa  authonied 
at  an  interest  not  exceeding  to 
and  a  half  pet  cent.     But,  at  thit 
time,  80  large  a  por|iaii  of  tho 
floating  capital  of  the  couotiy  m 
absorbed  in  commercial  apecubr 
tions,  and  so  little  was  left  Air  in- 
vestment in  the  stocka,  that  the 
measure  waa  but    partaUy  mc- 
cessful.    At  the  last  SeiMQ  of 
Congress,    the  condition  of  te 
funds  was  still  unpropitioualoibe 
measure  ;  but  the  change  ao  aooo 
afterwards  occun*ed,  that  hid  tlie 
authority  existed  to  redeem  tk 
nine  millions  now  redeemablelrf 
an  exchange  of  stocks^  or  a  loantf 
five  per  tent,  it  ia  morally  otf* 
tain  thut  it  might  have  been  eftd- 
ed,  and  with  it  a  yearly  saving  d 
ninety  thousand  dollars. 

With  regard  to  the  coUedioi 
of  Revenue  of  Impost,  certain  in- 
currences have,  within  the  kil 
year,  been  disclosed  in  one  4V 
two  of  our  principal  port%  wUi 
engaged  the  attention  of  Ccmratf 
at  their  last  Session, .  and  naf 
hereafter  require  further  cowHan- 
tion.  Until  within  a  veiy  fat 
years,  the  execution  of  the  kin 
for  raising  the  revenue,  like  that  of 
all  our  other  laws,  has  been  aaar- 
ed  more  by  the  moral  senae  ef  the 
community,  than  by  the  rigooni  of 
a  jealous  precaution,  or  hj  pesil 
sanctions.  Confiding  in  the.  p^ 
emplary  punctuality  and  lUisuMied 
integrity  of  our  importing  omt- 
chants,  a  gradual  relaxation  from 
the  provisions  of  the  CoUecdoo 
Laws,  a  close  adherence  to  whidi 
would  have  caused  inconvenieaoe 
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pense  to  them,  had  long 
)  habitual ;  aiid  indulgences 
•n  extended  universally, 
»  they  had  never  been 
,  It  may  be  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  whether 
■tber  legislative  provision 
t  be  necessary  to  come  in 
this  state  of   unguarded 

r. 

B  the  reports  herewith  com- 
lad  to  the  Secretaries  of 
d  of  the  Navy,  with  the 

a  documents  annexed  to 
be  discovered  the  pre- 
•dition  and  administration 
unitary  establishment  on 
land  on  the  sea.  Thoor- 
ioD  of  the  Army  having  un- 

0  no  change  since  its  reduc- 
the  present  Peace  Esta- 

ntin  1821,  it  remains  only 
rve  that  it  is  yet  found  ade- 
>  all  the  purposes  for  which 
ineot  armed  force  in  time 
e  can  be  needed,  or  useful. 

be  proper  to  add,  that, 
difference  of  opinion  be- 
the  late  President  of  the 

States  and  the  Senate, 
prd  to  the  construction  of 
of  Congress  of  2d  March, 
bo  reduce  and  fix  the  Mili- 
Nice  Establishment  of  the 
States,  it  remains  hitherto 
without  execution,  that  no 

1  has  been  appointed  to 
lid  one  of  the  llegiments 
Slery.  A  supplementary, 
matory  act  of  the  Lcgisla- 
ppears  to  be  the  only  ex- 
;  practicable  for  removing 
iculty  of  this  appointment. 
period  of  profound  peace, 
duct  of  the  mere  mililary 
ihment  forms  but  a  very  in- 
trable  portion  of  the  duties 
ng  upon  the  administration 


of  the  Department  of  War.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  returns  from 
the  subordinate  departments  of  the 
Army,  that  every  branch  of  the 
service  is  marked  with  order,  re- 
gularity and  discipline.  That  from 
the  Commanding  General  through 
all  the  gradations  of  superinten- 
dence, the  officers  feel  themselves 
to  have  been  citizens  before  they 
were  soldiers,  and  that  the  glory 
of  a  Republican  Array  must  con- 
sist in  the  spirit  of  freedom  by 
which  it  is  animated,  and  of  pa^ 
triotism  by  which  it  is  impelled. 
It  may  be  confidently  stated,  that 
the  moral  character  of  the  Army 
is  in  a  state  of  continual  improve- 
ment, and  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  its  parts 
have  a  constant  reference  to  that 
end. 

But  to  the  War  Department  are 
attributed  other  duties,  having  in- 
deed relation  to  a  future  possible 
condition  of  war,  but  being  purely 
defensive,  and  in  their  tendency 
contributing  rather  to  the  security 
and  permanency  of  peace.  The 
erection  of  the  fortifications  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress  and  adapted 
to  secure  our  shores  from  hostile 
invasion  ;  The  distribution  pf  the 
fund  of  public  gratitude  and  jus- 
tice to  the  pensioners  of  the  Re- 
volutionary War  ;  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  relations  of  peace  and 
of  protection  with  the  Indian 
Tribes  ;  and  the  internal  improve- 
ments and  surveys  for  the  location 
of  Roads  and  Canals,  which  dur- 
ing the  last  three  sessions  of  Con- 
gress have  engaged  so  much  of 
their  attention,  and  may  engross 
80  large  a  share  of  their  future 
benefactions  to  our  country. 

By  the  act  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1824,  suggested  and  approved  by 
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my  predecessor,  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  to  be 
made  the  necessary  surveys,  plans, 
and  estimates  of  the  routes  of 
such  roads  and  canals  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  might 
deem  of  national  importance,  in 
a  commercial  or  military  point  of 
view,  or  necessary  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  public  mail — the 
surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  for 
each,  when  completed,  to  be  laid 
before  Congress. 

In  execution  of  this  act,  a  Board 
of  Engineers  was  immediately  in- 
stituted, and  have  been  since  most 
assiduously  and  constantly  occu- 
pied in  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
first  object  to  which  their  labours 
were  directed,  by  order  of  the  late 
President,  was  the  examination  of 
the  country  between  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  Lake 
Erie,  to  ascertain  the  practicabili- 
ty of  a  communication  between 
them,  to  designate  the  most  suita- 
ble route  for  the  same,  and  to 
form  plans  and  estimates  in  detail 
of  the  expense  of  execution. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1825, 
they  made  their  first  report,  which 
was  immediately  communicated 
to  Congress,  and  in  which  they 
declared  that  having  maturely  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  observ- 
ed by  them  personalty,  and  care- 
fully studied  the  results  of  such  of 
the  preliminary  surveys  as  were 
then  completed,  they  were  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  the  commu- 
nication was  practicable. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
before  the  Board  of  Engineers 
were  enabled  to  make  up  their  se- 
cond report,  containing  a  general 
plan,  and  preparatory  estimate  for 
the  work,  the  Committee  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  sfon 
Roads  and  Canals,  closed  the  lei- 
sion  with  a  report,  expressing  tiw 
hope  that  the  plan  and  estimtteof 
the  Board  of  Engineers  nng^it  it 
this  time  be  prepared,  and  tibtltlie 
subject  be  referred  to  the  strif 
and  favourable  considenUkm  ii 
Congress,  at  their  present  sesM 
That  expected  Report  of  lite 
Board  of  Engineers  is  prefMued, 
and  will  be  forthwith  isid  before 
yOu. . 

Under  the  resolution  oT  Con- 
gress, authorizing  the  Secfdiry 
of  War  to  have  prepared  It  com- 
plete system  of  Cavaliy  Tadics 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  I^ 
ported  to  Congress  at  the  praoeat 
session,  a  Board  of  distinguiaked 
officers  of  the  army  .and  of  the  mi- 
litia, has  been  convened,  vboM 
Report  will  be  submitted  to  joo, 
with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  ¥Fir. 
The  occasion  was  thought  fiivoff- 
able  for  consulting  the  same  botnli 
aided  by  the  results  of  a  eoirtf- 
pondence  with  the  Govemofs  of 
the  several  States  and  Territorieit 
and  other  citizens^  of  intelf^geoce 
and  experience,  upon  the  ac- 
knowledged defective  cooditioDof 
our  Militik  system,  and  oponlbe 
improvements  of  which  it  is  am- 
ceptible.  The  report  of  the  bowl 
upon  this  subject  is  hHio  wabttiir 
ted  for  your  consideratipn. 

In  the  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year,  upwards 
of  dye  millions  of  dollars  wiB  bo 
submitted  for  the  ^penditurea  to 
be  paid  from  the  Department  of 
War.  Less  than  two  fifths  of  tkii 
will  be  applicable  lo  the  maioto- 
nancc  and  support  of  the  Ajwj* 
A  million  and  a  half,  in  the  form 
of  pensions,  goes  as  a  acBtcfij 
adequate  tribute  to  the  serricef 
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Sees  of  a  former  age  ; 
»re  than  equal  sum,  in- 
fortificationsy  or  for  the 
08  of  internal  improve- 
vides  for  the  quiet,  the 
nd  the  happier  existence 
es  to  come.  The  ap- 
10  to  indemnify  those 
te  remnants  of  another 
Ae  alike  to  share  in  the 
ts,  and  to  exist  in  the 
of  civilization,  though 
I  recent  yeard  to  a  mag- 
densome  to  the  Treasu- 
lerally  not  without  their 
I  ip  profitable  value ;  or 
ifcharge  the  Union  from 
aU    more   burdensome 

manoer,  the  estimate  of 
ions  for  the  Navy  De- 
rill  present  an  aggregate 
wards  of  three  millions 
u  About  one  half  of 
rever,  cover  the  current 
•68  of  the  Navy  in  ac- 
e,  and  one  half  consti- 
id  of  national  property, 
I  of  our  future  glory  and 
It  was  scarcely  one 
r  after  the  close  of  the 
ind  when  the  burthen  of 
Be«i  and  charges  was 
leaviest  upon  the  coun- 
)ongress,  by  the  act  of 
,  181*6,  appropriated  one 
dollars  annually,  for 
"S,  to  the  gradual  in- 
he  ^avy.  At  a  subse- 
iod,  this  annual  appro- 
is  reduced  to  half  a  mil- 
X  years,  of  which  the 
)ar  is  the  last.  A  yet 
nt  appropriation  the  last 
for  building  ten  Sloops 
las  nearly  restored  (he 
ipropriation  of  1816,  of 
Dr  every  year.    The  re- 


sult is  before  us  alL  We  have 
twelve  line  of  battle  Ships,  twenty 
Frigates,  and  Sloops  of  War  in 
proportion;  which,  with  a  few 
months  of  preparation,  may  pre- 
sent a  line  of  floating  fortifications 
along  the  whole  range  of  cor 
coast,  ready  to  meet  any  invader 
who  might  attempt  to  set  foot  opon 
our  shores.  Combining  with  a 
system  of  fortifications  upoii  the 
shores  themselves,  commenced 
about  the  same  time  under  the 
auspices  of  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor, and  hitherto  systemati- 
cally pursued,  it  has  placed  in  our 
possession  the  most  effective  si- 
news of  war,  and  has  left  us  at  once 
an  example  and  a  lesson,  from 
which  our  own  duties  ntey  be  in- 
ferred. The  gradual  increase  of 
the  Navy  was  the  principle  of 
which  the  act  of  29th  April,  1816, 
was  the  first  development  It 
was  the  introduction  of  a  system 
to. act  upon  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  our  country  for  an  indefi- 
nite series  of  ages.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  that  Congress  to 
their  constituents  and  to  posterity, 
that  it  was  the  destiny  and  the 
duty  of  these  Confederated  States, 
to  become,  in  regular  process  of 
time,  and  by  no  petty  advances,  a 
great  Naval  Power.  That,  which 
they  proposed  to  Accomplish  in 
eight  years,  is  rather  to  jbe  con- 
sidered as  the  measure  of  their 
means,  than  the  limitation  of  their 
design..  They  looked  forward 
for  a  term  of  years,  sufficient  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  definite 
portion  of  their  purpose ;  and  they 
left  to  their  successors  to  fill  up 
the  canvass  of  which  they  had 
traced  the  largo  and  prophetic 
outline.  The  ships  of  the  line, 
and  frigates   which  they  had  in 
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contemplation,  will  be  shortly 
completed.  The  time  which  they 
bad  allotted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  has  more  than 
elapsed.  It  remains  for  your  con- 
sideration, how  their  successors 
may  contribute  their  portion  of  toil 
and  of  treasure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  succeeding  age,  in  the  gradual 
increase  of  our  Navy.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  part  of  the  exercise  of 
the  Constitutional  Powers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has 
given  more  general  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  the  Union,  than  this. 
The  system  has  not  been  thus 
vigorously  introduced,  and  hith- 
erto sustained,  to  be  now  departed 
from,  or  abandoned.  In  continu- 
ing to  pfovide  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Navy,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  or  expedient  to  add  for 
the  present  any  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  ships ;  but  should  you 
deem  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
yearly  appropriation  of  half  a  mil- 
lion to  the  same  objects,  it  may 
be  profitably  expended,  in  provid- 
ing a  supply  of  timber,  to  be  sea- 
soned, and  other  materials  for 
future  use  ;  in  the  construction  of 
docks,  or  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  School  for  Naval  Education, 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  ei- 
ther of  those  measures  may  appear 
to  claim  the  preference. 

Of  the  small  portion  of  this 
Navy  engaged  in  actual  service 
during  the  peace,  squadrons  have 
continued  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  West  India 
Seas«  and  in  tht)  Mediterranean  ; 
to  which  has  been  added  a  small 
armament,  to  cruise  on  the  East- 
ern coast  of  South  America.  In  all 
they  have  afforded  protection  to 
our  commerce,  have  contributed 
to  make  our  country  advantage- 


ously known  to  foreign  natiom, 
have  honourably  employed  vox^ 
tudes  of  our  seamen  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  have  iirared 
numbers  of  youths  of  the  liiiDg 
generation  to  lives  of  manly  biitti- 
hood  and  of  nautical  experiflooe 
and  skill.  The  piracies  with  wliick 
the  West  India  Seas  were  for  n- 
veral  years  infested,  have  beeo 
totally  suppressed.  But,  in  tlie 
Mediterranean,  they  have  iocrats- 
ed  in  a  manner  afflictive  to  other 
nations,  and  but  for  thecontinval 
presence  of  our  squadroDy  would 
probably  have  been  distres»ng  to 
our  own.  The  war  which  lias  on- 
fortunately  broken  out  between 
the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayree 
and  the  Brazilian  Government 
has  given  rise  to  very  great  irrego- 
larities  ampng  the  Naval  officen 
of  the  latter,  by  whom  principlei 
in  relation  to  blockades,  and  to 
neutral  navigation,  have  been 
brought  forward,  to  which  we  can- 
not subscribe,  and  which  our  owb 
commanders  have  found  it  » 
cessary  to  resist.  From  thefiieod- 
ly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States  constantly  mamfoBtod  by 
the  Emperor  of  Braii]|  and  the 
very  useful  and  friendlx  com- 
mercial' intercourse  betfpeen  tbe 
United  States  and  his  .doakaoMh 
we  have  reason  to  believe  fhiftt^ 
just  reparation  demanded  fortbe 
iiyuries  sustained  by  sevml  of 
our  citizens  from  some  of  kk offi- 
cers, will  not  be  withheld.  Ab- 
stracts from  the  recent  despatchei 
of  the  Commanders  of  our  tevanl 
squadrons,  are  communicated  with 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy  to  Congress. 

A  Report  from  the  Postmaflter 
General  is  likewise  commaoict- 
ted,  presenting  in  a  highly  sati^ 
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Doanner  the  result  of  a  vi- 
efficient  and   economical 
tnition  of  that  Department, 
renue  of  the  office,  even  of 
r  including  the  latter  half 
yand  the  first  half  of  1825, 
M«ded  its  expenditures  by 
fmore  than  forty-five  thou- 
ttmrs.  That  of  the  succeed- 
r  Kas  been  still  more  pro- 
The  increase  of  the  re- 
iathe  year  preceding  the 
July  last,  over  that  of  the 
fpre,  exceeds  one  hundred 
Krty-six   thousand    dollars, 
tfiLcess  of  the  receipts  over 
lOditures  of  the  vear  has 
1  from   forty-five  thousand 
ly  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
the  same  period^  contracts 
itional  transportation  of  the 
n  stages,   for    about    two 
4  and  sixty  thousand  miles, 
eeD  made,  and  for  seventy 
id  miles,  annually,  on  horse- 
Seven  hundred  and  four- 
ew  Post  Offices  have   been 
lied  within  the  year  ;  and 
rease  of  revenue  within  the 
tee  years,  as  well  as  the 
Dtation  of  the  transportation 
1,  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
UDOunt  of  receipts,  and  of 
MDveyance,    at    the    com- 
EBOit  of  the  present  century, 
he  seat  of  the  General  Gov- 
Bt  was  removed  to  this  place. 
we  reflect  that  the  objects 
d  by  t6e  transportation   of 
III  are  among  the  choicest 
is  and  enjoyments  of  social 
is  pleasing  to  observe,  that 
itemination  of  them  to  every 
of  our  country    has  oui- 
kI  in  their  increase  even  the 
march  of  our  population, 
bf  Treaties  with  France  and 
,  respectively  ceding  Loujii- 
d  the  Floridas  to  the  United 


States,  provision  was  made  for  the 
security  of  land  titles  derived  from 
the  Governments  of  those  nations* 
Some  progress  has  been    made, 
under  tjie  authority    of    various 
Acts  of  Congress,  in  the  ascer- 
tainment   and    establishment    of 
those  titles :  but  claims  to  a  very 
large  extent  remained  unadjusted. 
The  public  faith,  no  less  than  the 
just  rights  of  individuals,  and  the 
interest  of   the  community  itself, 
appears  to  lequire  further  provi- 
sion for  the  speedy  settlement  of 
these  claims,  which  I  therefore  re- 
commend to  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  20th  May  last, 
to  provide  for  Erecting  a  Peniten- 
tiary in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  three  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  select 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  Peni- 
tentiary for  the  District,  and  also 
a  site  in  the  county  of    Alexan- 
dria for  a  county  Jail :  both  of 
which  objects  have  been  effected. 
The  buildipg  of  the  Penitentiary 
has  been  commenced,  and  is.  in 
such  a  degree  of  forwardness  as  to 
promise  that  it  will  be  completed 
before  the  meeting  of    the  next 
Congress.       This    consideration 
points  to  the  Expediency  of  matu- 
ring, at  the  present  session,  a  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Penitentiary,   and. of 
defining  the  class  Of  offences  which 
shall  be  punishable  by  confinement 
in  this  edifice. 

In  closing  this  communication, 
I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion  and 
purposes  upon  which  we  are  here 
assembled,  to  indulge  a  momen- 
tary retrospect,  combining,  in  a 
single  glance,  the  period  of  our 
origin  as  a  National  Confedera- 
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Whereas,  by  the  sixth  section 
of  an  act  of  Congress,   entitled 
^  An   act  to  regulate   the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  British 
Colonial  ports,"  which  was  ap- 
proved on  the  first  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1823,  it  is 
enacted  **  that  this  act,  unless 
repeaiedy  altered,  or  amended,  bj 
Congress,  shall  be  and  continue 
in  force  so  long  as  the  above  enu- 
merated   British    Colonial   ports 
shall  be  open  to  the  admission  of 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  British  act  of  Parliament,  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June  last,  be- 
ing the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  third  year  of  George- 
the  Fourth :  But  if  at  any  time 
the  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  all  or  any 
of  the  above  enumerated  British 
Colonial  ports,  authorized  by  the 
said  act  of  Parliament,  should  be 
prohibited  by  a  British  Order  in 
Council,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
then,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of 
such  Order  in  Council,  or  act  of 
Parliament,  or  from  the  time  that 
the  same  shall  commence  to  be  in 
force,  proclamation  to  that  effect 
having  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  each 
and  every  provision  of  tliis  act,  so 
far  as  the  same  shall  apply  to  the 
intercourse    between  the   United 
States  and  the  above  enumerated 
British  Colonial  ports,  in  British 
vessels,  shall  cease  to  operate  in 
their  favour  ;  and  each  and  every 
provision  of  the  *  Act  concerning 
Navigation,'    approved     on     the 
eighteenth  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 


of  the  act  supplementary  thereto, 
approved  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  ku- 
dred  and  twenty,  sliall  revive  lid 
be  in  full  force." 

And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  which  paned 
on  the  fidh  day  of  July,  in  tin 
year  of  our  Lord  1625,  entitled 
*'  An  act  to  repeal  the  aeveral  km 
relating  to  the  customs,"  the  faid 
act  of  Parliament  of  the  24lh  June, 
1822,  was  repealed  ;  and  by  an- 
other act  of  the  British  Faili- 
ment  passed  on  the  6lh  day  of 
July,  in  the  year-  of  our  Lord 
1825,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  fn^i 
of  George  the  Fourth,  entitled 
'<  An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  British  possessions  abroad,' 
and  by  an  order  of  His  Britaaine 
Majesty  in  Council,  bearing  dirta 
the  27th  July,  1826,  the  trade  aai 
intercoiu'sa  authorised  by  the 
aforesaid  act  of  Parliament,  of  dw 
24th  June,  1822,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  suid  British  Colonial  porti 
therein  enumerated,  havo  been 
prohibited  upon  and  from  IheHrit 
day  of  December  last  past,  aad 
the  contingency  has  tiiereby  ariea 
on  which  the  President  of  Ike 
United  States  was  aotborizad  by 
the  6th  section  aforesaid' ef  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1st  Mtfcfc, 
1S23,  to  issue  a  proclaimatifli  to 
tiie  efiect  therein  mentioned : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  Quioey 
Adams,  President  of  the  V'niled 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  da* 
clare  and  proclaim  tliat  the  tiada 
and  intercourse  authorised  by  Ibe 
soid  actofParhament  of  the  Mb 
of  June,  1822,  between  the  I'lMted 
States  and  the  British   Coloaiil 
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ports  enumerated  in  the  aforesaid 
act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  March, 
1S23,  have  been,  and  are,  upon 
and  from  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1826,  by  the  aforesaid  two  several 
acta  of  Parhament,  of  the  5th  of 
July,  1S25,  and  by  the  aforesaid 
British  Order  in  Council  of  the 
27tb  day  of  July,  1826,  prohibited. 


Given  under  my  band  at  the 
City  of  Washington,  this  17th 
day  of  March,  ui  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1 827,  and  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States. 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

By  the  President : 

H.  CLAY,  Secretary  of  StaU. 


Gener€d  Convention  of  Friendshipj  Commerce^  and  I^atigaiiim^  h^ 
iween  the  United  States  of  dmerica^  and  His  Majesty  the  Kmg  of 
Denmark. 


The  United  States  of  America 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mtrky  being  desirous  to  make 
firm  and  permanent  the  peace  and 
friendship  which  happily  prevail 
between  the  two  nations,  and  to 
extend  the  commercial  relations 
which  subsist  between  their  re- 
spective territories  and  people, 
hiave  agreed  to  fix,  in  a  manner 
clear  and  positive,  the  rules  which 
aha]],  in  future,  be  observed  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  party, 
hy  means  of  a  General  Conven- 
tioD  of  Friendship,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation.  With  tliat  object, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  conferred  full 
powers  on  Ilenry  Clay,  their  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  has  con- 
iened  like  powers  on  Peter  Peder- 
aeOf  his  Privy  Counsellor  of  Le- 
gation, and  Alinister  resident  near 
the  said  States,  Knight  of  the 
Dannebrog,  who,  af\er  having  ex- 
changed their  said  full  powers, 
foond  to  be  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles: 

Article  I. — The  contracting 
parties,  desiring  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  all  the  other  na- 


tions of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a 
policy  frank  and  equally  friendly 
with  all,  engage,  mutually,  not  to 
grant  any  particular  favour  to  other 
nations,  in  respect  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  which  shall  not  im- 
mediately become  common  to  the 
other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the 
same  freely,  if  the  concession  were 
freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the 
same  compensation,  if  the  conces- 
sion were  conditional. 

Article  II. — The  contracting 
parties  being,  likewise,  desirous  of 
placing  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  their  respective  countries 
on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect 
equality  and  reciprocity,  mutually 
agree  that  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  each  may  frequent  all  the  coasts 
and  countries  of  the  other,  (with 
the  exception  hereaHer  provided 
for  in  the  sixth  article,)  and  reside 
and  trade  there  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, manufactures,  and  merchan- 
dise ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions, 
in  navigation  and  commerce,  which 
native  citizens,  or  subjects,  do,  or 
shall  enjoy,  submitting  themsehres 
to  the  laws,  decrees,  and  usages, 
there  established,  to  which  native 
citizens  or  subjects  are  subjected. 
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But  it  is  underetood  that  tliis  arti- 
cle does  not  include  the  coasting 
trade  of  either  country,  the  regu- 
lation of  which  is  reserved  by  the 
parties,  respectively,  according  to 
their  own  separate  laws. 

Article  III. — They,  likewise, 
agree  that  whatever  kind  of  pro- 
duce, manufacture,  or  merchan- 
dise, of  any  foreign  country,  can 
be,  from  time  to  time,  lawfully  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  in 
/essels  belonging  wholly  to  the 
citizens  thereof,  may  be  also  im- 
ported in  vessels  wholly  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  Denmark  ;  and 
that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  or  her 
cargo  shall  be  levied  and  collected, 
whether  the  importation  be  made  in 
vessels  of  the  one  country  or  of 
the  other.  And  in  like  manner, 
that  whatever  kind  of  produce, 
manufacture,  or  merchandise,  of 
any  foreign  country,  can  be,  from 
time  to  time,  lawfully  imported 
into  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  in  the  vessels  thereof, 
(with  the  exception  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  the  sixth  article,)  may  be 
also  imported  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  no  higher 
or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of 
tlie  vessel  or  her  cargo,  shall  be 
levied  and  collected,  whether  the 
importation  be  made  in  vessels  of 
the  one  country  or  of  the  other. 
And  they  further  agree,  that  what- 
ever may  be  lawfully  exported  or 
re-exported,  from  the  one  country, 
in  its  own  vessels,  to  any  foreign 
country,  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
exported  or  re-exported  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  other  country.  And 
the  same  bounties,  duties,  and 
drawbacks,  shall  be  allowed  and 
collected,  whether  such  exporta- 
tion or  re-exportation  be  made  in 


vessels  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Denmark.  Nor  shall  higher  or 
other  charges  of  any  kind  be  im- 
posed, in  the  ports  of  one  party,  oo 
vessels  of  the  other,  than  are,  or 
shall  be,  payable  in  the  same  porti 
by  native  vessels. 

Article  IV. — No    higher  oi 
other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  importation    into  the  United 
States  of  any  article,  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  domimoDS 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  no  higher  or  other  du- 
ties shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation into  the  said  domlmoiii 
of  any  article,  the    produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  Statiiy 
than  are,  or  shall  be,  payable,  oo 
the  like  articles,  being  Uie  prodoee 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  ll> 
reign    country.     Nor   shall    aiif 
higher  or  other  duties,  or  chaigBf) 
be  imposed  in  either  of  the  tvo 
countries,  on  the  exportatioo  of 
any  articles  to  the  United  Stakii 
or  to  the  dominions  of  his  Biajcitj 
the  King  of  Denmark,  respeclif^ 
ly,  than  such  as  are,  or  may  ba, 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  tbs 
like  articles  to  any  other  ibnlgD 
country.     Nor  shall  any  pnMi- 
tion  be  imposed  on  the  expoitatioD 
or  importation  of  any  curticleB,  tbft 
produce  or  manufacture   of  ^ 
United  States,  or  of  the  domiDioBi 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Dan- 
mark,  to  or  from  the  territorietof 
the  United  States,  or  to  orfronthd 
said  dominions,  which  shall  aot 
equally  extend  to  all  other 

Article  V. — Neither  the 
sels  of  the  United  States,  nor  tMr 
cargoes,  shall,  when  they  past  ths 
Sound  or  the  Belts,  pay  higbar  tf 
other  duties  than  those  wlMk  ut, 
or  may  be,  paid  by  the  moit  6" 
vourcd  nation. 
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CLE  VI. — The  present 
ion  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Q  possessions  of  his  Ma- 
I  King  of  Denmark,  that  is 
celami,  thoFerroe  Islands, 
inland,  nor  to  places  situa- 
dnd  the  Cape  of  Good 
le  right  to  re^^ulate  the  di- 
)rcourse  with  which  pos- 
and  places,  is  reserved  by 
ien  respectively.  And  it 
r  agreed,  that  this  Conven- 
Dl  to  extend  to  the  direct 
tween  Denmark  and  the 
dia  colonies  of  his  Danish 
;  but,  in  the  intercourse 
lae  colonics,  it  is  arrrced, 
itever  can  he  lawfully  im- 
ito,  or  exported  from,  the 
mies,  in  the  vessels  of  one 
om  or  to  the  ports  of  the 
^tafes,  or  from  or  to  the 
any  other  foreign  country, 
like  manner,  and  with  the 
ties  and  charges,  appKca- 
)8sel  and  cargo,  be  in»por- 
I,  or  exported  from,  the 
onies,  in  vessels  of  the 
rty. 

CLE  VII.— The  United 
nd  his  Danish  Majesty  mu- 
gree,  that  no  higher  or 
lies,  charges,  or  taxes,  of 
ij  shall  be  levied  in  the 
Ml  or  dominions  of  either 
poD  any  personal  property, 
or  effects,  of  their  respec- 
leos  or  subjects,  on  the  re- 
f  the  same  from  their  ter- 
or  dominions  reciprocal- 
Mr  upon  the  inheritance 
I  property,  money,  or  ef- 
r  otherwise,  than  are,  or 
i»  payable  in  each  State, 
b  laroe,  when  removed  by 
I  or  subject  of  such  State, 
rely. 

CLS  VIII. — To  make  more 
I  the  protection  which  the 


United  States  and  his  Danish  Ma- 
jesty shall  afibrdy  in  future,  to  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  their 
respective  citizens  and  subjects, 
they  agree,  mutually,  to  receive  and 
admit  Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls  in 
all  the  ports  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, who  shall  enjoy  in  thera  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, of  the  Consuls  and  Vice  Con- 
suls of  the  most  favoured  nation, 
each  contracting  party,  however, 
remaining  at  liberty  to  except  those 
ports  and  places  in  which  tlie  ad- 
mission and  residence  of  such  Con- 
suls may  not  seem  convenient. 

Article  LX. — In  order  that  the 
Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls  of  the 
contracting  parties  may  enjoy  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
which  belong  to  them,  by  their  pub- 
lic character,  they  shall,  before  en- 
tering on  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, exhibit  their  commission  or 
patent  in  due  form  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  they  are  accredited ; 
and  having  obtained  their  exequa- 
tur, which  shall  be  granted  gratis, 
they  shall  be  held  and  considered 
as  such  by  all  the  authorities,  magis- 
trates, and  inhabitants,  in  the  Con- 
sular district  in  which  they  reside. 

Article  X. — It  is  likewise  a- 
greed,  that  the  Consuls,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  their  necessary 
service,  they  not  being  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  the  Consul 
resides,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
public  service,  and  also  from  all 
kind  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  contri- 
butions, except  those  which  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay,  on  account 
of  commerce,  or  their  property,  to 
which  inhabitants,  native  and  fo- 
reign, of  the  country  in  which  such 
Consuls  reside,  are  subject,  being 
in  every  thing  besides  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  respective  States. 
The  archives  and  papers  of  the 
Consulate  shall  be  respected  in- 
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violably,  and,  under  no  pretext 
whale ver^shall  any  magistrate  seize 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  them. 

Article  XL — 'I  he  present  Con- 
vention shall  be  in  force  for  teu 
years  from  the  date  hereof,  and 
further  until  the  end  of  one  year 
after  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  given  notice  to  the 
other  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  same  ;  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
giving  such  notice  to  the  other  of 
at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten 
years ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  be- 
tween them^  that,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  such  notice 
shall  have  been  received  by  either, 
from  the  other  party,  this  Conven- 
tion, and  all  the  provisions  thereof, 
shall  altogether  cease  and  deter- 
mine. 

Article  XII. — This  Conven- 
tion shall  be  approved  and  ratified 


by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  md 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof^  ud 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Dm- 
mark,  and  the  ratificationt  ihill 
be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Co- 
penhagen,   within    eight  noitki 
from    the   date   of  the  ngniliR 
hereof,  or  sooner,  if  poaiiblei 
In  faith  whereof,  we^  the  Pkn- 
potentiaries  of  the  U.  Stota 
of  America  and  of  luf  Di* 
nish  Majesty,  have  apicd  and 
sealed  these  pretenti. 
Done  in  triplicate,  at  the  City 
of  Washington,  on  the  twen* 
ty-sizth  day  of  April|  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six, in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America. 
H.  CLAY. 
Pr.  PCOERSEN. 


Coirespondence  on  ihe  Trade  between  the  United  Statei  and  tiu  BrM 

Colonies, 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  J\Tr,  Bush 
to  Mr.  Mams  J  ^o,  10,  dated 
London,  Jlugust  12/^,  1824. 
My  letter  of  the  second  of  this 
month  will  have  informed  you  that 
the  negotiations  in  which  I  had 
so  long  been  engaged  with  this 
Government  had  come  to  a  close, 
but  without  any  treaty,  or  other 
arrangement  having  been  conclu- 
dod,  on  any  of  the  subjects  which 
had  been  given  in  charge  to  me. 
This  is  a  result  which  I  should  la- 
ment the  more,  did  I  not  endeav- 
our to  reconcile  myself  to  it  by  the 
reflection  that  I  have  earnestly, 
though  fruitlessly,  striven  to  ren- 
der it  more  auspicious,  and  by  the 
consideration,  far  more  important, 
that|  as  several  of  the  subjects 


discussed  have  been  both  of  dot- 
elty  and  magnitude  betweoa  the 
two  nations,  my  GovenuneBt  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  put 
in  more  full  posscssioii  of  the  ten* 
timents  of  this  Govennnent,  fB/K 
to  the  conclusion,  or  to  tbe  pnpo- 
sal  anew,  of  any  definite  er  final 
stipulations.  The  task  of  report- 
ing to  you,  for  the  informiiiQii  of 
the  President,  the  whole  pvngM* 
of  the  negotiation,  now  oefiiHee 
upon  me.  I  enter  upon  itin  thi 
anxious  hope,  thati  whilst  dhai- 
ning  a  prolixity  that  might  higf^ 
I  may  nevertheless  omit  liolUn| 
necessary  to  a  full  undenlsading 
of  all  that  has  passed.  I  coveb 
myself  with  th^  recollecliea  thnt 
the  protocob,  and    odier  pip"* 
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»e  transmitted  to  you, 
delineate  every  mate- 
nce.     From  these  may 
all  the  formal  proposals 
>een  made  on  the  one 
the  other ;     hut    the 
them,  the  disciiss-ions 
they  were  sustained  or 
gether  with  \arious  cx- 
whiLh  the  written  mc- 
the  negotiation^  wear- 
most  part  the   charac- 
acts  only,  do  not  indi- 
it  becomes  my  duty  to 
also  acquainted  with, 
sential  particnlnr.     It 
purpose  to  fulfil  this 
course  of  the  present 

f  first  intention  to  have 
repoit  to  you  in  the 
separate  communica- 
ting a  distinct  one  to 
;t,  that  I  nii^ht  he  ahle 
I  this  respect,  the  ex- 
lur  instructions  to  me. 
tbo  discussions  were 
ma  oQen  found  imprac- 
[oep  the  subjects  dis- 
"6  tJian  one  subject,  or 

more  tlian  one,  would 
engage  our  conferen- 
laiue  day,  superindu- 
seasity  of  mixing  them 
od  the  same  protocol, 
eason,  and  hccausc, 
itish  Plenipotentiaries, 
stances,  estahhshed  a 

between       subjects 

thought,  none  rc^u- 
lace,  and  so  treated 
records  in  the  manner 
occasion  to  describe  ; 
ired  to  me  mobt  con- 
od order  to  prct«ent  the 
r  one  view.  If  tlii^ 
report  should  not  ap- 

sight  to  be  suggested 


by  a  view  of  the  diversity^  as  well 
as  number  of  its  subjects,  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  upon  ^e  whole,  to 
adapt  itself  best  to    the    course 
which     the   negotiation    actually 
took,  both  in  the  oral  diseussions, 
and  in  the  entries  upon  the  proto- 
cols ;  and  that  it  will  become  most 
intelligible,  whether    in  its  inci- 
dents or  its  general  spirit,  when 
exhibited  as  a  whole.    In  the  hope 
that  this  mode  of  making  up  my 
report  may  meet  your  approba- 
tion, I  proceed,  without  more  of 
introduction,  to  its  proper  business. 
!•  After  the   slave  trade  ques- 
tion hud  been  disposed  of,  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  next  entered 
was  that  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States 
and  the  Pritish  Colonial  ports  in 
the  AVest  Indies  and  North  Ame- 
rica.    Copious  as  this  sutiject  was 
found  to  be,  when  examined  in  all 
its  details,  its  mere  discussion,  I 
mean  the  strictly  commercial  parts, 
was  perhaps  attended  with  less  dif- 
ficulty than  that  of  some  others. 
It  had  been  familiar  to 'the  past  and 
even  recent  discussions  of  the  two 
Governments;  so  much  so,  that, 
upon  almost  every  point  connected 
with  it,  opinions  had  been  frrmer- 
lyexjressed  by  both.     When,  at 
an  early  stage,  the   British   Pleni- 
potentiaries   said    that  nher    the 
openinp  of  this  trade  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  the  24th  June,  1822, 
it  had  not  been  expected,  by  Great 
Fritain,  that  our  foreign  tonnage 
duty  and  additional  impost  would 
have  been  continued  to  be  levied 
upon  thfir  vessels,  I  naturally  re- 
plied that,  to  whatever  other  ob- 
sfTvations  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  might   be   open  in  thif  re- 
spect, it  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  unexpected,  as,  upon  at 
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least  two  occasionsi  iince  I  had 
been  their  organ  at  this  Court,  they 
had  expressly  declined  acceding  by 
compact  to  the  very  terms  in  re- 
gard to  this  trade,  that  were  af- 
terwards moulded  into  the  act  of 
Parliament.  Your  instructions  be- 
ing precise  and  full  upon  this  head, 
I  caused  them  to  be  well  under- 
stood. I  recapitulated  the  history 
of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the 
Convention  of  the  20th  October, 
1818,  in  all  those  parts  of  it  which 
had  relation  to  the  question  of 
commercial  intercourse.  I  pre- 
sented the  review  of  all  the  legisla- 
tive  acts  or  other  measures  aflect- 
ing  this  intercourse,  as  well  prior 
as  subsequent  to  that  Convention. 
On  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  July,  1812, 
the  draft  of  the  four  articles  sub- 
mitted by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
1817,  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
May,  1818,  and  the  Order  of  Coun- 
cil which  followed  it  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  side 
of  the  United  States,  the  act  of 
Congress  of  ihe  3d  of  March  1815, 
(the  legislative  basis  of  their  sys- 
tem of  reciprocity,)  the  two  acts, 
original  and  supplementary,  of 
April  the  18th,  1818,  and  May 
15th,  1820,  concerning  naviga* 
tion  ;  the  act  of  May  the  6th,  1822, 
with  the  President's  proclamation 
of  the  24th  of  August,  founded  up- 
on that  act :  to  all  these  I  referred, 
in  connexion,  also,  with  the  second 
negotiation  of  June  and  Septem- 
ber, 1819,  when  the  proposals 
again  made  by  the  United  States 
for  regulating  this  intercourse  by 
treaty,  were  again  rejected  by 
Great  Britain.  The  deduction  I 
maintained  from  the  whole  was, 
that  the  United  States,  with  uni- 
form consistency  and  steadiness, 
pursued  a  course  in  regard  to  this 


trade,  which  aimed  at  putting  it 
upon  a  footing  of  entire  reciprod- 
ty;  that  they  asked  nothing  more, 
but,  injustice  to  their  citizens,  could 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

To  \iork   out  thb    reciprodty 
seemed,  however,  not  to  be  an  easj 
task,  I  remarked,on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain,    whatever   might    be  her 
desire.  Her  commercial  system  was 
of  longstanding,  and  from  its  great 
extent,  often,  in  no  slight  dc^gree, 
complicated  and  intricate.    It  iras 
marked  not  only  by  a  diversity  in 
its  operations  upon  her  home  and 
colonial  empire,  but  by  labdivided 
diversities  in  its  application  to  her 
Colonies.    In  some  of  her  West 
India  Islands,  for  example,  there 
wore   export    duties ;     in  otherS| 
none.    Some  had  port  charges,  and 
various  other  local  charges,  opera- 
ting upon  vessels  or  their  caigoei) 
not  recognized  in  others ;  biit,wkt 
was  more  important  than  all,  her 
ancient  navigation  acts  still  rentiiH 
ed  substantially  in  force,  mingling 
their  fetters  with   all  her  modcra 
legislation  upon  the  same  subject. 
Her   commercial    and  navig^ing 
system,  whatever  other  recoffloMii- 
dations   it   mi^ht   possett  m  j^ 
eyes,  had  been  rendrred  by  tiiM 
and  her  past  policy  deficieiit  in  the 
uniformity   and    sin^plidty  calm- 
lated  to  place  it,  in  these  icipecli 
at  least,  upon  a  par  with  dK  cob- 
mercial  and  navigatiDg  ijstea  of 
the  United    States.      Tbii  broad 
distinction  between  the  two  coon* 
tries  was  always  necessary  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  I  said,  iii  their  com- 
mercial dealings,  whatever  eipla- 
nation  or  excuse  it  might  famiiblo 
Great  Britain    for  continuing  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  which  still  mof^ 
ed,  in  many  points,  in  subonfiot- 
tion  to  her  ancient  policy,  it  nftid- 
ed  to  the  United  Sutes  oeitber  ■O' 
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justification  for  giving  up 
liiD   to  the  principle  of  an 

and  perfect  equality,  in 
'  regulations  of  trade  with 
ritain. 

brought  me  to  the  true  na- 
he  act  of  rarliament  of  the 
My  1S22.  I  explained  to 
ish  Plenipotentiaries,  that 
itehad  not,  whatever  might 
sn  its  intention,  opened  the 

the  British  colonies  in  the 
dies  and  America,  to  the 
if  the  United  States,  upim 
5  terms  as  wore  enjoyed  by 

vessels.  The  privileges 
by  it  fo  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
Sy  were,  that  they  might 
rectly,but  in  no  other  way, 
ime  port  of  the  United 
>  certain  specified  colonial 
ertain  specified  articles  of 
idise,  whilst  very  high  du- 
e  to  be  paid  on  all  such  of 
rticlcs,  as  could  alone  bo 
ects  of  a  profitable  trade, 
ressels,  on  the  other  hand, 
id  the  additional  and  ex- 
privilege  of  carrying  the 
tides  to  the  same  colonial 
irectly  or  indirectly,  and 
n  all  duty  whatever,  when 

from  a  British  colony  in 
Lmcrica,  to  a  British  co- 
ihe  West  Indies.  J\l ore- 
observed,  the  vessels  of 
«d  States,  admitted  only 
re  to  the  colonial  ports, 
liged,  supposing  they  con- 
.  cargo,  to  return  directly 
fnited  States,  and  to  give 
inder  a  heavy  penalty,  for 

it  at  the  port  for  which  it 
«red,  with  the   additional 

not  imposed  by  the  act  of 
lent,  but  cxi.-'ting  in  fact, 
ig  a  colonial  export  duty  of 

five  per  cent,  upoo  the 


value  of  this  return  cargo.  This 
burden  did  not  fall  equally  upon 
British  vessels,  as  they  might 
avoid  it  by  going,  which  they  were 
free  to  do,  to  any  port  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  a  range  not  allowed 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Nor,  were  the  British  vessels  re- 
quired to  give  any  export  bond  for 
landing  the  articles  at  the  port  for 
which  entered,  and  producing  with- 
in twelve  months  a  certificate  of 
this  fact,  a  condition  which  was 
also  attached  to  American  vessels. 
It  was  evident,  I  insisted,  from 
the  foregoing  recapitulation,  that 
vessels  of  the  United  States  had 
not  the  same  privilege  under  this 
act  of  Parliament  witli  British 
vessels,  and  that  the  former  were, 
also,  subject  to  restrictions,  im- 
posed by  the  act,  or  otherwise  ex- 
isting, from  which  the  latter  were 
exempt. 

I  reminded  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, however,  that  no  sooner 
had  the  knowledge  of  this  act  of 
Parliament  reached  the  United 
States,  than  the  President,  ex- 
ercising, without  the  least  delay, 
the  authority  with  which -by  antici- 
pation he  had  been  invested,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  of  the  24th 
August,  1622,  opening  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  generally^  to 
British  vessels  coming  from  any 
of  the  ports  eumnerated  in  the  iUi- 
tish  act,  an  exorcise  of  authority 
in  a  high  degree  liberal,  consider- 
ing the  relative  state  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  thc.two  countries  then  in 
force,  for  the  regulation  of  this 
trade.  In  otlier  respects,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  had 
done  nothing  more,  I  said,  than 
lay  British  vessels,  coming  from 
the  colonies  to  the  United  Slates, 
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under  Uie  same  rettrictioDs  in  re- 
gard to  their  cargoes,  to  whicli 
vessels  of  the  United  States  were 
subject,  when  going  to  the  colo- 
nies. This,  in  necessary  justice 
to  the  United  States,  it  was  obli- 
ged to  do,  and,  by  the  permanent 
laws  of  the  Union,  British  vessels 
continued  liable  to  the  charge  of 
forei^  tonnage  and  impost  duties. 
I  explained  to  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiaries that,  if  neither  the 
proclamation  nor  the  permanent 
laws  of  the  Union  imposed  burdens 
upon  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  which  were  the  specific 
counterparts  of  those  imposed  by 
the  act  of  Parliament,  of  the  24th 
of  June,  1822,  upon  American 
vessels,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
the  necessary  counterparts  of  the 
burdens  which  did,  in  point  of 
fact,  exist  as  against  American 
vessels.  To  their  owners  it  matter- 
ed not  whence  these  burdens  ori- 
ginated)  so  long  as  they  continued 
to  press  unequally  in  the  competi- 
tion of  American  with  British  ves- 
sels. -  It  was  to  complete  the  in- 
tention of  meeting  these  burdens, 
upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  at  all 
points,  that  the  act  of  Cotigress  of 
the  first  of  March,  1823,  was  final- 
ly, and  on  full  deliberation,  passed. 
Its  express  object  I, described  to 
be,  to  countervail  all  restrictions, 
of  whatever  kind  they  might  be, 
in  actual  operation  against  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  whe- 
ther enacted  by  the  act  of  the  24th 
June,  1822,  in  force  under  the 
old  navigation  act  of  Charles  the 
Second,  or  recognized  and  per- 
mitted by  colonial  ordinances  or 
local  regulations,  in  any  of  the 
British  ports  that  had  been  open- 
ed. As  this  act  of  Congress  could 
not  effectuate  its  just  object;  by 


applying  to  British  vessels  lei- 
trictions,  which  were  of  the  pn- 
cise  and  corresponding  mtm 
with  those  operating  against  llie 
vessels  of  the  United  Statsi,  it 
adopted,  I  said,  such  as  weis  toa- 
logous  to  them,>vithout,  however, 
in  any  instance,  going  beyond  the 
measure  of  a  necessary  retalitlion, 
but  rather  keeping  witbin,  tbu  ei- 
ceeding  this  limit  The  act  of 
Parliament  had,  it  was  tnie>  pio- 
ceeded  upon  the  hypothsiii  of 
extending  like  privileges  lo  Ameri- 
can as  to  British  vjessdi  ;  but, 
here  it  had  stopped,  without  unpos- 
ing  upon  the  latter  the  same  res- 
trictions which  had  previoosly  ei- 
isted  against  the  former.  The  set 
of  Congress  went  further,  and,  in 
according  the  like  privileges  with 
the' British  act,  imposed  also  ros- 
trictions  equivalent  to  those  tint 
were  really  and  injuriously  is 
fo^ce,  against  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  that  I 
fully  opened  to  the  British  Fleoi- 
potentiaries  the  principles  sod 
views  of  my  Government,  in  relt- 
tion  to  this  interest.  If  I  am  not 
more  minute  in  recountiBg  aD  (hat 
I  said,  it  is  merely  because  lab- 
stain  from  swelling  this  commnni- 
cation,  by  a  repetition  of  the  prin- 
dples,  the  facts  and  the  argamenlB, 
contained  in  your  despatch  to  me, 
of  the  2ad  June,  1823.  With  the 
various  matter  of  thLi  deapafiRh,  I 
had  made  myself  fammar,  by 
firequent  perusals  of  i^  and,  it  wai 
alike  my  duty  and  my  endeavoiir,io 
exhibit  it  all  to  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, in  the  most  perspieoooi 
and  impressive  ways  in  my  powe^ 
I  went  on  to  remark,  that  it  seeia- 
ed  plain,  notwithstanding  our  cood- 
tervailing   restrictionei   that   ve 
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(tin  left  at  a  disadvantage  in 
>ropetition  ;  for  that,  for  an 
mied  list  of  ports  open  to 
«8S^8,  only  part  of  which 
d  been  opened  by  the  act  of 
ment  of  the  24th  June, 
we  had  opened  all  our  ports, 
tm  to  British  vessels.  For 
mmerated  list  of  articles, 
wa  were  alone  alloWed  to 
,    to  the  colonies,  we    re- 

I  m  return,  all  articles  which 
loaies  found  it  most  to  their 

II  to  send  to  us  ;  and,  for  a 
f  ten  per  cent,  on  our  arti- 
■ported  into  the  West  In- 
9d  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  on 
that  we  brought  away,  our 
lid  nothing  more  than  retain 
iigB  tonnage  duty,  of  less 
.  dollar  per  ton  on  British 
My  and  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
1^  otherwise  chargeable  on 
ides  brought  to  the  United 

in  them.  It  was  even  doubt- 
nid,  whether,  under  these 
wtances,  our  vessels  would 
e  to  continue  the  trade,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  much  so, 
er  the  double  system  of  res- 
BS    upon    which    it    stood, 
not  deprive  it  of  all  value 
h  countries.     I  used,  under 
unch  of  the  subject,  all  the 
of  illustration  with  which 
leepatch  had  supplied  me. 
I  British  order  in    Council 
seventeenth  of  July,  1823, 
:  m  duty  of  four  frhillings  and 
pence  sterling  per  ton  on 
laeels  going  to  the  Colonial 
to  countervail,  as  Mr.  Sec- 
Canning  informed  me   in 
•er  last,     our  foreign    ton- 
doty,   having  been    subse- 
io  date  to  your  instructions 
,  no  remarks  upon  it  were, 
quently,  embraced  in  them. 


But  I  considered  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  order  open  to  the  same 
animadversions  as  all  the  other 
burdens  falling  upon  our  vessels* 
If  we  had  grounds  for  complaint 
before  this  measure,  they  were 
but  increased  by  it.  If  we  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  fair 
competition  in  the  absence  of  this 
new  duty,  its  imposition  could  not 
but  augment  the  inequality.  If 
we  were  carrying  on  the  trade  un- 
der every  prospect  of  disadvan- 
tage without  it,  a  more  positive 
and  certain  loss  to  os  must  be  the 
result  if  it  were  continued.  Hence, 
I  did  not  scruple  to  say  to  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries,  that  it 
must  be  considered  as  giving  ad- 
ditional force  to  all  our  other  ob- 
jections to  their  regulations.  I 
had  not,  I  admitted,  and  from  the 
cause  stated,  received  your  in- 
structions upon  the  subject  of  it ; 
but  as  our  foreign  tonnage  duty 
and  the  additional  impost  had  been 
kept  up  against  British  vessels  in 
necessary  self-defence  against  all 
the  anterior  restrictions  upon  our 
vessels  and  duties  upon  their  car- 
goes, I  took  it  for  granted  that 
Uiis  new  British  duty,  if  not  abro- 
gated, would,  on  the  same  prin- 
ples  and  from  the  same  neces- 
sity, be  met  by  some  measure 
of  counteraction  on  our  side.  •  In 
offering  such  comments  as  these 
upon  it,  I  trust  that  they  will  be 
thought  conformable  to  the  true 
nature  and  objects  of  your  instruc- 
tions, though  not  in  words  point- 
ed out  by  them. 

In  the  end  I  offered,  for  the  en- 
tire and  satisfactory  regulation  of 
this  trade,  a  draft  of  the  two  ar- 
ticles (marked  A,)  annexed  to  the 
protocol  of  the  third  conference. 
The  first  of  these  erticles,  after 
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reciting  the  restrictions  upon  the 
trade  that  existed  on  each  side, 
and  the  desire  and  intention  that 
prevailed  of  removing  them,  goes 
on  to  provide^  that,  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  admitted 
by  law  into  the  Colonial  ports,  and 
upon  the  merchandise  imported  in 
them,  no  other  duties  or  charges 
of  any  kind,  should  be  levied  than 
upon   British   vessels,    including 
all  vessels  of  llie   Colonies  them- 
selves, or  upon  like  merchandise 
imported  into  the  Colonial  ports 
from  any  other  port  or  place,  in- 
eluding   Great    Britain    and  the 
Colonial  ports  themselves.     And, 
reciprocally,  that  upon  the  vessels 
of  Great  Britain  admitted  by  law 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  the  merchandise  import- 
ed in  them,  no  other  duties  or 
charges  of    any  kind  should  be 
levied  than  upon  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  including  vessels  of 
each  and  every  one  of  the  States, 
or  upon  the  like  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from 
any  other  port  or  place  whatever. 
The  words  last  underscored  were 
inserted  only  for  the  greater  sat- 
isfaction of  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, it  being  explained  by 
me,  and  so  understood  by  them, 
that  it  could  carry  no  new  mean- 
ing ;  there  being  no  such  thing 
under  our  system  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  p.  vessel  of  any  one  of 
the  States  distinct  from  a  vessel 
of'  the  United  States.    It  followed 
that  the  passage  would  have  had 
the  same  meaning  without  these 
words.     The  second  article  pro- 
vided, in  fulfilment  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  first,  that  the  trade 
should  continue  upon  the  fdoting 
on  which  it  had  been  placed   by 
the  laws  of   the  two   countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  removal 


by  Great  Britain  of  the  duties  spe 
cified  in  schedule  C,  of  the  act  ef 
Parliament  of  the  24th  of  Jdm, 
1822,  and  those  specified  in  the 
.schedule  B,  of  the  act  of  the  fiAh 
of  August  of  the  same  year,  and 
of  the  removal,  by  the  United 
States,  of  the  foreign  tomiige 
duty  and  additional  impost,  oon- 
plained  of  by  Great  Britain.  The 
article  concluded  with  a  mutnl 
pledge  for  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
criminating duties  on  mthei  side, 
of  whatever  kind  they  might  be, 
from  the  desire  which  opened 
with  the  parties,  of  placuig  the 
trade  in  all  respects  upon  afoot* 
ing  of  perfect  equality.  Such  wis 
the  nature  of  my  proposalf^.f''' 
the  more  exact  terms  of  which  1 
beg  to  refer  to  the  paper  which 
contains  them. 

The  British  Plenipoteotiaries 
made  immediate,  and  the  meet  de- 
cided objections  to  the  pait  ef 
these  proposals  which  went  to  (be 
abolition  of  the  duties  in  the  two 
schedules  indicated.  They  de- 
clared that  under  no  circumstaoces 
could  they  accede  to  such  a  prin- 
ciple ;  and  they  proceeded  to  as- 
sail it  under  every  form*  The 
fundamental  error  of  their  rea- 
soning, as  always  heretofore  opoD 
the  same  point,  appeared  to  me  to 
lie  in  considering  their  Cokmial 
possessions  as  part  of  the  entire 
British  dominion  at  one  time,  yet 
treating  them  as  separate  countries 
at  another.  For  her  own  purpo* 
scs,  Britain  could  look  upon  these 
Colonies  as  on  one  and  the  same 
country  with  herself.  For  Ae 
purposes  of  trade  with  forejgi 
States,  she  felt  herself  at  libeitf 
to  consider  them  as  detached  frooi 
herself  and  forming  a  new  and 
distinct  country,  as  moving,  in 
short,  within  a  commercial  ori>it 
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'  of  their  own.  It  was  to 
at  her  rule,  resolved  into  its 
principles,  came  at  last. 
^er  such  a  rule  might  be 
od  its  application  admitted, 
?een  foreign  States  inutu- 
KMsessing  colonies,  and 
>re  mutually  able,  in  their 
urcial  intercourse  with  each 
to  act  upon  it,  its  applica- 
ttfl  manifestly  unequal  and 
;ruous  towards  the  United 
»  Possessing  no  colonies 
^Ives,  the  United  States 
r  legislated  nor  acted  upon 
jple  of  subdividing  their  em- 
r  any  purpose  of  commer- 
?antage,  or,  above  all,  mo- 
^  with  other  nations,  but 
lut  indiscriminately  to  all, 
itegral  and  undivided  sys- 
In  strict  justice,  it  would, 

not  be  unreasonable  in 
:o  expect  that  all  nations, 
hich  they  entered  into  com- 
l  stipulations,  should  look 
their  colonies,  if  they  bad 
nly  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
I  of  the  territories  and  ju- 
on  of  the  parent  State, 
his  was,  in  effect,  the  as- 
bich  the  United  States  pre- 
tbroughout  the  whole  ex- 
iheir  territories  and  juris- 
i  to  all  foreign  nations.  The 
tions  of  Massachusetts, 
imple,  which  entered  into 
icles  of  international  traffic, 
LB  compared  with  those  of 
uia,  scarcely  less  difTerent 
mature  than  were  those  of 

from  those  of  Jamaica  ; 
)  commercial  code  spread 
?er  the  whole  of  tho  Uni- 
tes; of  which  foreign  na- 
tnd  Britain  amongst  them, 
e  benefit,  whilst  different 
ircial  codes,  and  entangling 


commercial  practices  under  them, 
were  seen  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
Britain;  This  resulted  from  the 
mere  fact,  important  it  might  be  to 
Britain,  but  indifferent  to  the 
United  States,  of  these  codes  and 
these  practices  being  apphcable 
to  the  Government  of  different 
portions  of  the  British  Empire ; 
some  of  which  fell  under  the  de- 
nomination of  her  Home  domin- 
ion, and  some  of  her  Colonial  do- 
minion. 

It  was  to  no  effective  purpose, 
however,  that  I  enlarged  upon, 
and  endeavoured  to  enforce,  by 
placing  in  other  lights  tlie  fore- 
going distinctions.  The  British 
Plenipotentiaries  continued  to 
combat  my  positions,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  their  right  to  lay  what- 
ever duties  they  deemed  expedi- 
ent upon  our  productions  going  to 
their  islands,  in  protection  of  tho 
like  articles  exported  to  them  from 
any  part  of  their  own  dominion. 
They  said  that  they  would  never 
part  with  this  right,  for  which  wo 
offered  them  no  equivalent  con- 
cession. They  likened  our  request 
for  its  surrender  by  an  analogy, 
the  force  of  which  I  could  never 
see,  to  a  request  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain,  should  she  prefer 
such  a  request,  .to  be  admitted  into 
a  participation  of  our  coasting 
trade.  They  alleged  also,  that, 
in  laying  these  duties,  they  had 
aimed  only  at  making  them  a  ne- 
cessary protection  to  their  own 
subjects  io  their  North  American 
colonies;  and  that  they  were 
scarcely  up  to  this  point  was 
shown  by  the  fact  which  they  also 
alleged,  of  their  subjects  in  those 
colonies  not  having  yet  been  able, 
since  the  trade  was  opened,  to  ob- 
tain a  proportionate  share  of  it. , 
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I  had,  more  than  oncOi  occa- 
sioQ  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  the 
right  of  either  party  to  model  its 
own   laws  as  it  thought  proper, 
that  we  were  discussing ;  it  was 
the  terms  upon  which  it  would  be 
best  to  do  80  that  we  ought  rather 
to  be  desirous  of  settling.      Here 
were  certain  colonies  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.        It  happened 
that  some  of  them  were  in  the  im- 
mediate   neighbourhood   of    the 
United  States.     Their  course  of 
industry  was  the  same,  their  pro- 
ductions the  same.     If  the  hve 
stock  and    lumber  from  one  of 
these  colonies,  from  that  of  New- 
Brunswick  for  example,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  into  Anti- 
gua or    St.    Christopher's,    duty 
free,  whilst  similar  articles  from 
the    State  of  Maine,    bordering 
upon    New  Brunswick,  laboured 
under  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent>  on 
their    importation  into  the  same 
islands,  was  not,  I  asked,  all  just 
competition  at  an  end?  Still  more 
was  this  the  case,  I  remarked,  if, 
after  disposing  of  their  cargoes, 
the  vessel  from  New  Brunswick 
could  take  in  a  return  cargo,  ab- 
solved from  an  export  duty,  and 
was,  moreover,'  ]ef\  at  liberty  to 
take  advantage  of  circumstances 
by  trading  from  colony  to  colony, 
whilst  the  vessel  from  Maine  was 
obliged  to  depart  in  ballast,  or,  if 
she  took  in. a  cargo,  do  so  subject 
to  the  export  duty.     How,  too, 
under  the  weight  of  this  latter  du- 
ty, were  the  articles  upon  which 
it  was  charged  to  bear  up  in  the 
markets    of  the    United    States 
against  the  competition  of  similar 
articles   found   in  their  markets, 
partly  of  their  jown  produce,  and 
partly  derived  from  islands  in  the 


West  Indies,  other  than  those  W 
longing  to  Grea  tBritain  1    It  m 
thus,  that  I  endeavoored  to  eila^ 
lish    the   reasonableness  of  on 
complaints,  and    to    reconumiid 
our  proposals  to  adoption.    I  td> 
mitted  the   general    right  nkkk 
every  nation  had  to  foster  As  ii- 
dustry    of  its  own  subjects,  pre- 
ferably to  that  of  stFBOgen,  bst 
controverted  its  justice  w  eipe- 
diency,  as  applicable  to  dvi  tnde, 
a  trade  that  was  anomakHis   in 
many  points,  and  to  be  judged  of 
and  regulated,  not  so  miicli  on 
any  general  theory,  as  under  a 
impartial  view  of  all  the  pecidiin- 
ties  that  belong  to  it.    As  to  the 
expression  "  from  elsewhere,*  ji- 
troduced  into  the  act  of  Congiea 
of  the  1st  March,  1823,1  insist- 
ed upon  the  propriety  of  giriogit 
a  construction  that  would  iDcMe 
the  British  Colonies  themselisi 
as  well  as  foreign  countries,  the 
only  construction  that  ever  coakl 
satisfy  the  United  States,  becasN 
the  only  one  that  could  ever  be 
equitable.     Without  it  a  redpio- 
city  in  words  might  ezisC;  bot 
there    would  be    none  *  ia  Act 
There  was  obviously  ao  fenigD 
nation,  except  the  United  States, 
that  supplied  the  Britisli  West  la- 
dies with  the  articles  in  vbieb  • 
traffic  had  been  opened.    Toseji 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  im- 
ported into    the   British  ishuidi, 
subject  to  no  higher  duties  this 
were-  levied    on    aiticles   of  An 
same  kind  coming  from  anf  ottv 
foreign  country,    would  be  aM^ 
gether  unmeaning.     The  field  ^ 
competition  was  exclusively  m  if 
North  American  Colonies  of  Bfi* 
tain.      These,  by  their  fon^ 
and  all  their  local  peculiaritii*) 
were   fairly  to  bo  considered  •• 
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country,  in  the  estimate 
ade,  though  they  were,  it 
,^in  political  subjection  to 
ritain.  Their  being  de- 
fii  altered  not  those  phy* 
1  geographical  character- 
kIkid,  which  made  them 
I  in  this  intercourse,  and 
rhrals  of  the  United  States. 
British    Plenipotentiaries 

0  none  of  this  reasoning, 
dnitted  that  there  were 
ficolties  in  the  way  of  a 
wy  adjustment  of  the  ship- 
■tipn,  and  of  this  inter- 
pnerally,  between  Great 
md  the  United  States, 
liteolties  were  partly  co- 
«rdy  the  result  of  their 
Igation  laws,  and   partly 

1  from  the  nature  of  the 
North'  American  trade, 
N>re  so   close  an  affinity 

portion  of  the  trade  uf 
ed  States.  But  they  con- 
» declare  their  determjna- 
lo  adroit  the  productions 
Fnited  States  into  their  isl- 
00  the  same  footing  with 

productions  from  other 
of  their  own :  and  they 
d  their  allegations,  that 
der  the  present  duties  on 
hictions,  the  trade  was  in 
Nir.  They  argued  hence, 
•mount  of  the  duties,  in- 
'  being  too  high,  seemed 
»it  thus  far,  taken  on  a  ge- 
ate,  to  balance  the  advan- 
wr  proximity  to  the  West 
and  of  the  greater  extent 
Mluctiveness  of  our  soil. 
bead  they  gave  me  details. 
Jd  that,  by  their  latest  ac- 
!bll  two-thirds  of  the  llour 
iber  sent  to  thrir  islands 
»rth  America,  were  ascer- 
>  have  been  of  the  produce 
United  States,    and   that 


perhaps  seven-eigfatha  of  this  quan- 
tity were  conveyed  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States.    On  tlie  return 
trade,  also,  they  declared  that  our 
vessels  had  a  share  not  much  be- 
low the  same  proportion.      To 
these  statements,  I  could  only  re- 
ply, that   my   impressions    were 
difl*erent.    That  it  was  true  I  was 
in  possession  of  no  returns  subse- 
quent to  June,  1828,  but,  that  up 
to  that  period,  my  information 
justified  me  in  believing  that  the 
trade  had  not  yielded  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  gain  to  our  merchants. 
The  British  Plenipotentiaries  dwelt 
emphatically -upon    the    circum- 
stance of  our  vessels  taking  away 
specie  from  their  islands,  in  place 
of  a  return  cargo  in  the  produce 
of  the  islands,  as  indicative  of  the 
trade  being  against  the  islands, 
since  it  left  upon  their  hands  their 
rum  and  molasses,  articles  which 
they  were  chiefly  aniious  should 
find  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
If  it  were  the  export  duty  that 
produced  this  necessity  in  our  ves- 
sels to  take  payment  in  money  for 
their  cargoes  rather  than  in  the 
produce  of  the  islands,  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries said  that  they  could 
not   repeal  it,  because  it  applied 
equally  to  British  vessels.    It  was 
a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
existing  on  the  exportation  of  pro- 
duce, not  in  all  of  the  islands,  but 
in  some  of  them,  viz :  in  Antigua, 
St.  Christopher's,  Montserat,  Bar^ 
badoes,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Isl- 
ands.   In  the  latter,  it  was  granted 
for   the   benefit  of  the  crown,  in 
1774.    In  most  or  all  of  the  others 
it  had  existed,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  far  back  as  l668.     Bri- 
tish vessels  paid  it,  they  said,  when 
going  from  these  islands,  whether 
their  destination  was  the  mother 
country,  or  any  foreign  country. 
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But  I  did  not  understand  them  to 
■ay  that  it  was  paid  if  they  went 
only  from  colony  to  colony. 

To  the  objection  of  only  a  limit- 
ed number  of  ports  being  open  to 
our  vessels,  they  said  that  they 
admitted  them  wherever  custom 
houses  were  established  ;  and  that 
the  privilege  reserved  to  British 
vessels,  of  going  from  colony  to 
colony,  was  only  the  privilege  of 
letting  them  enjoy  their  own  coast- 
ing trade.  They  seemed  to  forget 
that,  by  whatever  name  this  privi- 
lege went,  it  was  still  one  wJiich 
operated  against  the  competition 
of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  non-admission  into  their 
islands  of  articles  that  we  desired 
to  send,  as,  for  example,  salt  fish, 
beef,  pork — these,  they  suid,  were 
also  excluded  from  the  direct  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Slates,  including  all  other 
foreign  countries.  Here,  too,  they 
seemed  to  throw  out  of  mind,  that 
this  very  exclusiop,  in  whatever 
principle  it  originated,  still  ope- 
rated against  the  commerce  of  the 
United  Slates  :  for,  that  a  system 
of  positive  ^exclusion  formed  no  . 
part  of  the  regular  or  ])ernianent 
system  of  the  United  States,  and 
was,  therefore,  one  of  which,  as 
long  as  they  dealt  out  a  dill^Tent 
measure  of  commercial  benefit  to 
other  nations,  they  had  good 
grounds  to  complain. 

I  am  saved  the  necessity  of  reca- 
pitulating, any  further,  the  remarks 
of  therBritish  Plenipotentiaries  up- 
on our  proposals,  from  their  hav- 
ing furnished  me  with  a  summary 
of  them  in  writinjoj.  This  was  not 
in  the  regular  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  paper  not  being 
considered  as  an  official  one,  was 
not  annexed  to  any  protocol,  or 
referred  to  in  any.    It  was  merely 


given  to  me  as  an  inforo 
randum,  in  which  light 
ing  and  glad  to  receiv 
protects  nie  from  all  i 
doing  justice  in  my  repi 
representations.  It  wil 
among  the  enclosures^  x 
After  all  that  I  have  i 
be  almost  superfluous  tfl 
this  Government  will  d( 
gating  the  tonnage  di; 
shillings  and  three  pen 
imposed  upon  our  vcw 
order  in  council,  of  J 
Mr.  Huskisson  expr^ 
this  subject  before  the 
Commons,  in  the  con 
last  session  of  Paliamii 
view  to  give  a  full  vali( 
order,  doubts  having  i 
far  it  was  justifiable  b 
visions  of  the  act  of  I 
of  the  preceding  session 
it  was  founded.  By 
general  power  had  bee 
the  King,  in  council, 
countervailing  duties  < 
goes  of  foreign  vesse! 
upon  their  tonnage.  It 
this  act  that  the  orde 
1823,  aiTecting  the  tonn 
vessels,  passed  ;  and  A! 
son  obtained,  at  the  laii 
new  act  for  indemnifyi 
sons  concerned  in  exc 
order,  which,  though 
words,  was  conceived  t< 
the  objects  of  the  fin 
copy  of  the  last  act  is 
The  two  acts  taken  to| 
give  to  the  King  and 
permanent  power  to  i 
nations  on  the  grounds 
city  in  duties,  both  as 
and  cargoes.  To  th 
Prussia  has  acceded,  b; 
concluded  with  this  G 
in  April  last,  a  priote 
which  I  enclose,  that  its 
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m.     Denmark  has  dune  the 
,  by  a  treaty   concluded  in 

The  latter  is  not  published 
if  but  I  have  reason  to  know 
\M  terms  are  the  sam«  as  those 
\  treaty  with  Prussia.  It  does 
idode  the  colonies  of  Den- 
P  Dori  of  course,  those  of  Bri- 
•tanding,  in  this  respect,  up- 
m  footing  of  our  Commercial 
ention  with  Britain  of  1815. 
in  having  no  colonies,  her 
f^  u  far  as  there  will  be  room 
I  operation  at  ail,  necessarily 
I  upon  the  same  footing. 
Ig  the  colonies  of  Denmark 
comprehended  Greenland, 
wip  and  tlie  Ferod  Islands, 
I  ore  enumerated  as  such  in 
eoty.  It  is  understood  that 
en  has  shown  a  disposition 
me  into  this  reciprocity,  and 
here  are  pending  negotiations 
(en  this  Government  and  that 
e  Netherlands  to  the  same 
■ 

ter  the  British  Plenipotentia- 
ad  finished  all  their  remarks 
our  proposals,  I  thought  it 
•eeing  that  they  had  not 
d  acceptable,  to  invito  others 
them,  in  turn,  to  bo  taken 
iference  to  my  Government 
0  they  afforded  mo  ;  and  they 
imexed,  marked  L,  to  the 
eol  of  the  sixteenth  confer- 

The  first  article,  after  re- 
;  the  desire  of  both  parties  to 
ih|  reciprocally,  all  discrimi- 
f  duties  in  this  trade,  pro- 
( to  efiect  this  purpose,  after 
ritieh  understanding  of  it.  It 
ea  Great  Britain  to  lay  no 
r  duties  on  our  produce,  than 
produce  of  the  same  kind, 
rted  not  from  f/setr/iere,  or 
any  other  country,  but  from 
»ther  foreign  country  ;  using 


here  the  very  term  to  which^  ni 
both  the  former  noeotiations,  we 
had  objected  at  large.  The  same 
term  has  place  in  the  pari  of  the 
article  intended  to  operate  a^rainst 
Great  Britain,  as  she  only  claims, 
in  sending  her  colonial  produce  to 
the  United  States,  that  it  shall  bo 
received,  suliject  to  the  same  du- 
ties as  arc  paid  on  articles  of  the 
same  kind,  when  imported  into 
the  United  States,  from  any  other 
foreign  country.  To  this  correla- 
tive provision,  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiaries referred,  as  illostra- 
tive  of  the  true  idea  of  reciprocity. 
I  again  insisted  upon  its  manifest- 
ing the  very  reverse.  It  was  pal- 
pable, that  the  term  had  a  real 
substantive  meaning  in  the  one 
case,  but  might  as  well  be  omitted 
in  the  other.  Like  produce  with 
that  sent  to  the  British  Islands 
from  the  United  States,  the  Is- 
lands obtained,  as  we  had  seen, 
from  no  other  foreign  country, 
but  only  from  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America :  whereas 
the  United  States  did  receive  from 
Cuba,  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
from  other  foreign  islands  and 
countries,  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
duce as  that  yielded  in  the  British 
Islands.  Surely,  then,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  benefitted  by  the 
operation  of  the  term,  whilst  to 
the  United  States  it  must  be  nu- 
gatory. There  was  a  visible 
sphere  witliin  which  it  would  act  in 
the  one  case,  whilst,  in  the  other, 
there  was  no  shadow  of  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  could  rest.  But 
I  was  always  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining, from  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, tlie  admissions  due  to 
us  on  this  cardinal  principle. 
Their  second  article  provides  for 
the    actual  abolition,    subject  of 
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course  to  thu  foregoing  reserva- 
tioDy  of  all  discriminating  duties 
or  charges  of  every  kind,  whe- 
ther on  the  vessels  or  cargoes  of 
the  two  Powers.  The  third  con- 
tains a  stipulation^  that,  in  case 
the  trade  should  prove,  on  trial, 
unduly  advantageous  to  one  of 
the  parties,  the  other  will  examine 
in  a  proper  spirit  the  complaint ; 
and,  oo  its  being  substantiated, 
adopt  measures  in  unison  with  the 
true  principles  on  which  the  par- 
ties intended  to  fix  it.  The  fourth 
provides,  that  whatever  advanta- 
ges Great  Britain  may  in  future 
extend  to  any  friendly  State  in 
Europe  or  Amorica,  with  respect 
to  this  trade,  shall  be  common  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to 
Great  Britain  whatever  advanta- 
ges they  may,  at  any  time,  grant 
to  the  most  favoured  State,  in  any 
trade  carried  on  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  such  State,  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America,  and  the 
United  States.  The  fiRh  and  last 
article  provides,  in  consideration 
of  the  foregoing  arrangements^ 
that  consuls  shall  be  admitted 
from  the  United  States  into  the 
open  colonial  ports,  and  received 
on  the  same  conditions  as  are  sti- 
pulated in  the  fourth  article  of  tlie 
Convention  of  July,  1815.  Upon 
this  last  article  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  remark  in  another  part 
of  my  communications.  The 
others  I  leave,  including  the  fourth, 
upon  the  remarks  already  made. 
The  fourth,  it  is  evident,  still 
k4*eps  to  the  British  principle  of 
considering  their  colonies  as  equi- 
valent, of  themselves,  to  the  whulo 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  trade.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  negotiation,  I 


received  a  letter,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  importance,  from 
Mr.  Kankey,  our  consular  conn- 
raercial  agent  at  the  Island  of  Bo^ 
badoos.  He  informed  me  tkity 
under  directions  which  had  been 
recently  given  to  the  CoDeGtor 
and  Comptroller  of  the  OosloiM 
of  that  Island,  by  the  Liordfl  Coo* 
missioners  of  the  Treaamy,  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  were 
permitted  to  land  a  portion  of  their 
cargoes,  and  to  carry  the  reimiD- 
der  elsewhere,  if  entered  for  ex- 
portation, pa3ring  the  irapoitdnty 
only  on  so  much  as  was  famded. 
This  regulation,  he  added,  would 
be  of  service  to  our  trade,  pro- 
vided the  necessity  of  paying  the 
tonnage  money  of  four  diilliDgf 
and  three  pence  sterling  per  ton, 
at  more  than  one  of  the  colonial 
ports,  during  the  same  voyage, 
could  be  avoided  ;  and  he  appealed 
to  me  to  have  this  effected.  I  im- 
mediately brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  British  Plenipotentiaries, 
urging  the  right  of  our  vessels  to 
an  exemption  from  all  such  doo- 
ble  payments  on  the  ground  of 
British  vessels  never  being  subject 
to  double  payments  of  tonnage 
duty  in  the  United  StateSy  diiring 
tiie  same  voyage,  though  thev  did 
proceed  from  port  to  port  I  was 
asked  if  I  had  any  instructions 
from  my  Government  upon  this 
pointi  I  replied  that  I  had  not; 
but  that  I  was  confident  in  my  be- 
lief, that  under  our  laws,  the  fact 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  as  I 
had  stated  it.  Mr.  Huskissoo 
then  said,  that  he  would  obtain 
the  sanction  of  this  Grovemmeot 
for  placing  our  vessels  in  tbe 
West  Indies  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing, in  this  respect,  upon  whidi 
British  vessels  were  placed  in  ^ 
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•tates  ;  and  would  under- 
his   official   capacity   of 
t  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
hat  the  necessary  orders 
thwith  issued  for  the  ac- 
Bient  of  this  object.     Mr. 
■ade  another  rcpresenta- 
DCi  which  I  also  brought 
t  British  Plenipotentiaries, 
!iU  to  the  business  in  v  hich 
)  engaged.      He    stated, 
Dproper  duty  was  charspd 
does,  oh  the  article  of  bis- 
len    imported   in  barrels 
Uoited  States,  a  repeal  of 
bad  not  been  able  to  ef- 
remonstraling   with   the 
•     This  article,  when  in- 
ir  a    foreign    market,  is 
I  barrels,  such  as  are  used 
lour,  and  seldom  contain, 
,  more  than  eighty  pounds 
But,  without  aiiy   refer- 
the   weight,  the  collector 
e  habit  of  demanding,  on 
:h  barrel  of  biscuit  (the 
landed  ut  Barbadoes,  a 
•TO  shillings  and  sixpence 
when  by  the  true  con- 
pf  the  act  of  Parliament 
th  of  June,  1S22,  under 
I  duty  arose,  it  was  be- 
lt only  one  shilling  and 
Hr  hundred  weight  ought 
\  charged.   Of  this  lieuvy 
;c  on  a    single    article, 
\  exporters  of  the  Middle 
re  constantly  sending  to 
b   Islands,  I  complained 
rms  that   Mr.   Kankey's 
ition    to  me   warranted, 
isson  gave  me  an  imme- 
rance  that  my  complaint 
attended  to.     lie  subse- 
■formed  me,  that,  in  con- 
of  it,  the  officers  of  the 
generally,  in  the  islands 
directed,   in   all    cnses 
•h  biscuit  was  imported 


from  the  United  States,  in  barrels, 
weighing  less  than  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds,  to  charge 
the  duty  by  the  weighty  and  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  sterling  per  hundred 
weight,  f  am  happy  to  think, 
that,  in  at  least  these  two  inttancet, 
some  portion  of  immediate  relief 
is  likely  to  be  extended  to  oar  trade 
in  that  quarter. 

From  Mr.  Monroe  Harrison, 
the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Antigua,  I  also  received  a  com- 
niuuicationi  wiiilst  our  proceed- 
ings were  going  on,  of  which  I  ap- 
prized the  PlenifM)tentiaries  of  this 
Government.  lie  informed  tbat 
our  citizens,  trading  to  that  island, 
being  often  compelled  to  sell  their 
cargoes  on  a  credit,  payable  in 
produce  when  the  cro|>t  came  in, 
found  it  convenient,  if  not  tome- 
times  necessary,  to  make  another 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  or- 
der to  recover  the  proceeds  of 
their  cargoes  so  disposed  of.  The 
markets  in  the  Frencb,  and  other 
islands,  being  often  better  than  in 
the  British  Islundsy  our  citizens, 
in  the  predicament  stated,  would 
find  it,  Mr.  Harrison  remarked,  to 
their  advantage,  to  be  able  to  re- 
sort to  the  former  islands  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  this  object  they 
were  precluded  from  coupling  with 
that  of  afterwards  calling  at  the 
British  islands  for  the  collection  of 
their  debts  in  the  produce  of  them, 
since,  shotild  they  only  touch  at 
the  Briiish  Islands,  having  on 
board  any  article  other  than  of  the 
produce  of  the  United  States,  their 
vessels  became  liable  to  seizure. 
I  did  not  receive  from  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries  the  same  atten- 
tion to  this  representation  that  was 
shown  in  the  other  casefi,  nor  un- 
der my  present  light,  did  I  feel  al- 
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together  warranted  in  pressing  it 
upon  the  same  grounds.  They  in- 
formed me,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  upon    it,  that  there 
was  no  objection,  under  the  Brit- 
ish regulations,  to  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  bound  from  one  of 
our  ports  to  any  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  other  than  British,  after- 
wards proceeding  from  such  other 
island   to  a    British  island,  with 
the  whole  or  part  of  her  cargo, 
provided  it  had  not  been  landed 
at  any  intermediate  port,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
property  during  the    voyage.     I 
presume  that  those  of  our  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  knowing  it, 
are  acquainted  with  this  construc- 
tion of  the  British  laws ;  which, 
however,  does  not  present  itself 
to  my  mind  in  the  hght  of  any  im- 
portant boon. 

Admission  of  Consuls  of  the 
United  Slates  into  the  Bntisk  Co- 
lonial Ports.  My  report  upon 
this  subject  will  be  shortened  by 
the  communications  which  I  have 
already  had  the  honour  to  address 
to  you  at  former  periods,  in  relation 
to  it.  I  allude  moro  particularly 
to  my  despatches,  numbered  343, 
and  352,  of  November  and  De- 
cember, 1823,  and  to  my  otHcial 
note  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  of 
the  17ih  of  November,  1823.  In 
that  note,  written  after  I  had  re- 
ceived your  despatch  of  the  26th 
of  June,  1823,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  execute,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  instructions  which  your  de- 
spatch contained.  This  Govern- 
m  cnt,  during  the  negotiation,  as 
well  as  when  the  correspondence 
above  alluded  to  took|place,  always 
considered  the  subject  of  appoint- 
ing consuls,  to  reside  in  their  Colo- 
nies, as  connected  with  that  of  the 


commercial  intercourEie  generiBl ; 
and  here  I  agreed  that  tto  «ofr 
nection  was  a  natural  one.    k 
was  evident  that,  but  for  the  epefr 
ing  of  the  Colonial  porta  to  ov 
trade,  we  should  not  have  aiksd 
for  the    privilege  of    appomting 
Consuls  to  reside  at  them :  and  if^ 
by  any  circumstances,  they  wm 
again  to  be  closed,  it  was  equily 
evident  that  our  claiin  to  copsular 
representation  would  be  at  an  end. 
The    consular     appoiofmaotf 
made  by  the  President  for  Jamai- 
ca, St.  Christopher's,  and  Aatigoa, 
Demcrara  and    Barbadoea,   nad 
been  sudiciently    explained   and 
justified  to  this  Government  in  the 
course    of    my    communicatiooi 
above  mentioned,  in  conJunctioB 
also  with  my  number  349,  which 
covered  another  official  note  from 
me  to  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  same 
subject.     Nevertheless,  I  did  not 
omit  to  bring  before  the  Britirii 
Plenipotentiaries  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  correspondeDce. 
They  were  particularly  pertinent 
to  our  discussions  on  the  question 
of  commercial  intercourse,  which 
had  hinged    so    entirely   on  the 
point  of  reciprocity,  and  throi^gh- 
out  the  whole  course  of  which  k 
had  been  the  aim  of  each  party  to 
exonerate  itself  from  any  charge  of 
deficiency  in  this  important  point, 
if  not  to  fix  that  charge  upon  the 
other.     I  remarked   upon  the  &ct 
of  our  trade  to  the  opened  Colo- 
nial ports  having  now  condnued 
for  two  years  without  a  single  con- 
sul   on  the  part  of   the    United 
States  having,  to  this  day,  been 
recognized  in  any  one  of  them, 
though  at    least  three  of  those 
who  had  gone  there  and  present- 
ed   themselves    for    rccognitiofl^ 
had  been  appointed  under  the  pre* 
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express  consent  of  his 

Goverament ;  whilst, 
3ther  hand,  during  the 
this  period,  the  British 
I  those  ports  had  heen 
foil  consular  protection 
consuls  of  Great  Britain 
Is  of  the  United  States. 
least,  it  must  be  admit- 
e  was  no  reciprocity. 
[be  absence  of  it  cause 
lominal  complaint  on  tlie 
le  United  States.  And 
ought  into  view,  from 
Itch  of  the  261h  June, 
I  practical  inconvenien- 
eiallj  in  the  Island  of 
li  to  which  our  trade 
■objected,  in  the  opened 
)CCosions  which  proba- 
not  have  occurred,  had 
rom  the  United  States 
ding  there.  The  Brit- 
ipotentiarics     met    this 

in  the  manner  their 
3nt  had  formerly  done, 
>  that  when  their  consent 
l^venfor  appointing  con- 
ee  of  the  Colonial  ports, 
D  given  under  an  expec- 

Great  Britain  that  the 
atcs  would  carry  on  the 
terms  that  were  recipro- 
that  afterwards,  finding 
I  to  be  such  as  Great 
i  not  consider  recipro- 
forebore  to  perfect  the 
mis  until  the  issue  could 
f  apprehending  that  the 
lew  retaliatory  measures 
side,  would  soon  be,  to 
I  to  the  trade  altogether. 
,  that,  whatever  motive 

by  herself  sufficient, 
ot  80  regarded  by  the 
tates,  Britain  might  al- 
er  course  of  conduct  in 
lular,  it  did  not  destroy 


the  broad  fact,  or  lessen  the  evils 
arising  from  it,  of  Britain  having 
enjoyed  the  advantage,  during  the 
two  years  of  this  trade,  of  full 
consular  representation  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  whilst 
the  United  States  had  enjoyed 
none  in  the  British  ports. 

On  the  principal  question  of  the 
olaim  of  the  United  States,  to  ap- 
point Consuls  for  the  Colonial 
ports,  I  took  the  ground  which 
you  had  laid  before  me,  and  here- 
tofore maintained  in  my  note  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  of  No- 
vember the  17th,  1823,  as  well  as 
in  the  one  which  I  first  of  all  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  this  subject,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1822: 
namely,  that  our  claim  extended, 
not  to  any  specified  number  of  the 
Colonial  ports,  but  all,  without  ex- 
ception, that  had  been  opened  by 
the  act  of  Pariiament  of  the  24th 
of  June  1822.  This  was  the 
ground  which  I  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  British  rlenipo- 
tentiaries.  It  was  the  only  ground, 
I  said,  which  in  the  true  sense  of 
reciprocity,  and  therefore  in  the 
true  sense  of  justice,  cduld  be  sup- 
posed to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  As  they  gave  all, 
so  it  was  reasonable  that  they 
should  ask  all.  The  United  States 
excepted  none  of  their  ports  to 
which  the  British  Colonial  vessels 
resorted,  from  the  residence  of 
British  consuls,  and  had  a  fair 
right  to  expect  that  none  of  the 
Colonial  ports  to  which  American 
vessels  resorted,  would  be  except-^ 
ed  from  the  residence  of  Ameri- 
can consuls.  Consular  protec- 
tion was  an  incident  of  trade  which 
the  United  States  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  forego  in  behalf  of  their 
citizens,  so  long  as  they  allowed 
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it  to  be  eDJoyod  in  their  porta, 
without  limit  or  exception,  by  the 
Bubjects  of  Britain.  It  satisfied 
neither  the  real,  nor  even  the  ver- 
bal meaning  of  the  term  recipro- 
city, in  this  discassion,  to  say, 
that  the  residence  of  British  con- 
suls in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  was  matched  by  the  resi- 
dence of  American  Consuls  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 
It  was  palpable  that  if  a  British 
ship,  whether  arriving  from  Liver- 
pool or  Barbadoes,  received  con- 
sular protection  at  New- York,  and 
an  American  ship  received  it  at 
Liverpool,  but  not  at  Barbadoes, 
there  was  no  reciprocity  in  fact, 
whatever  artificial  reasons  might 
justify  Britain  to  herself,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, in  this  respect  too, 
her  Colonial  from  her  Home  do- 
minion. The  only  true  match  to 
the  privilege  on  the  one  side, 
would  be  the  extension  of  it  to  all 
the  ports  that  were  open,  whether 
Home  or  CoIouihI,  on  the  other. 

The  United  States,  I  continued, 
in  clairoin<;  to  appoint  consuls  for 
all  the  Colonial  ports,  meant  not 
to  make  an  unreasonable  use  of 
the  privilege,  and  so  I  was  in- 
structed to  declare.  But  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  the  ports  must 
rest,  I  said,  exclusively  with  the 
United  States.  Their  consular 
system  did  not  recognize  any 
fixed  emoluments  as  the  standard 
of  remuneration  for  their  consuls, 
but  lefl  it  to  depend  upon  the  fees 
produced  by  trade.  Hence,  in 
the  ports  to  which  trade  flowed, 
consuls  were  necessary,  and  to 
those  where  there  was  none,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  they 
would  be  sent,  or  so  much  as  cou- 
sent  to  go.  But  as  the  channels 
of  trade  were  liable  to  shift,  there 


was  a  manifest  conveniMK 
propriety  on  this,  and  all  ol 
counts,  in  leaving  the  selei 
the  ports  to  the  sound  disev 
the  appointing  Power. 
were  my  remarks  upon  tti 
ject,  in  addition  to  thoM 
formerly  made,  orally  and 
ting,  to  Mr.  Canning.  I  < 
in  conclusion,  offer  any  fiwi 
tide  in  relation  to  it;  fin 
cause  I  thought  it  onneoi 
afler  the  aspect  which  tte 
tiation  had  assumed  on  tke  ] 
fy  question  of  the  comiMW 
tercourse  itself;  and  aac 
because  I  had  been  infim 
your  instructions,  that  tlM 
dent  was  not  tenaciona  i 
article  relating  to  consoii 
inserted  in  a  commercial  c 
tion,  if  one  had  been  fbraia 
I  gave  the  British  pleiu| 
aries  fully  to  understand  ll 
nature  of  our  claim,  ab 
it  would  not  in  any  wise  6 
of  the  privilege  of  appoititi 
all  the  opened  ports. 

They  consented,  subali 
to  this  principle,  as  will  be  i 
the  protocol  of  the  twenly 
conference.     Their  expiwi 
it,  that  they  saw  no  object 
the  admission  of  our  com 
their  colonies,    ^'subject 
usual    exceptions    and    n 
ions,^'    means  that  both 
were  to  be  considered  ■■  i 
ing  to  themselves  the  prifik 
excepting,  from  the  reside 
consuls,  such  particular  ph 
they  might  think  proper. 
they  explained  to  be  their 
ing.     The  same  reserratM 
place  in  the  sixteenth  art! 
the  treaty  of  the  nineteenth 
vember,  1794  ;  which  wai 
ed  out  to  mc,  by  you,  as  the 
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»]i  the  present  oc- 
le  been  framed.  It 
ihe  fourth  article  of 
1  convention  of  the 
.815  ;  which  article 
the  British  pleni- 
« the  model,  in  the 
their  own  counter- 
id  to  the  protocol 
li  conference.  The 
this  subject,  in  the 
,  and  in  that  of  181 5, 
ike,  that  they  might 
idiscriminately,  as 
atter  being  a  copy, 
hi  variations,  from 
Q  my  note  to  Mr. 
be  1 7th  November, 
sminded  him,  that, 
;  Britain  excluded 
suls  from  the  ports 
,  the  United  States 
reserve  the  right  of 
I  the  consular  bene- 
rts,  all  British  ves- 
in  arriving  from  the 
>,  ah>o,  1  reminded 
mipotentiaries,  tliat 
ites  would  have  to 
elves,  by  a  similar 
» an  extent  co-equal 
ch  Britain  might  use 
:cepting  from  the  re- 
consuls,  particular 
iolonies,  there  being 
»ropriatc  mode  by 
d  countervail  on  our 
:  of  exception  on 
J  regarded  her  co- 

en  from  the  twenty- 
',  that  Briluin  cou- 
nr,  for  tbc  present, 
consuls  in  any  of  her 
She  acts,  in  this 

an  impression  that 
r  of  the  intercourse 

ports  and  the  Uni- 


ted States  being  soon  wholly  in- 
terrupted. She  waits  the  disap- 
pearance  of  this  danger  before 
she  recognizes  our  consuls,  as  its 
reality  would,  according  to  her 
way  of  reasoning,  render  her  re- 
cognition of  little  value*  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  urged  the  justice  of 
recognizing  ours  at  once,  so  that 
we  might  be  upon  a  par  with  Gieat 
Britain,  until  ulterior  events  were 
known.  If  her  tonnage  duty  of 
four  shillings  and  three-pence 
sterling  per  ton,  on  our  vessels 
entering  her  colonial  ports,  and 
her  additional  impost  of  ten  per 
cent.,  be  met  by  countervailing 
duties  on  our  side,  as  I  was  forced, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  another 
part  of  this  despatch,  to  intimate 
my  belief  that  they  would  be,  her 
plenipotentiaries  have  informed  me 
that  it  will  lead  to  fresh  measures, 
of  the  same  diaracter,  on  her 
side  :  thus  bringing  on  a  state  of 
things  that  can  only  terminate  in 
rendering  the  trade  no  longer 
worth  the  pursuit  of  either  coun- 
try. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
trade  remains  as  at  present  regu- 
lated, without  any  alteration  by 
either  party,  although  Britain,  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  be- 
fore, alleges  that  she  is  dissatisfi- 
ed with  it ;  she  will  let  it  have  a 
further  trial,  and,  in  this  event, 
uill  receive  our  consuis  on  the 
terms  mentioned  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  protocoL  Tliis  she  will  do, 
as  I  understand  her  intentions, 
notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the 
fifth  article  of  her  counter-projet, 
above  mentioned,  which  would 
seem  to  make  her  consent  to  the 
reception  of  our  consuls  depen- 
dent upon  our  acceptance  of  her 
four  preceding  articles.  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  she  would  raise  no 
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obetacle  on  the  score  of  expensei 
but  grant  to  our  consuls  exequatnrs 
fiee  of  all  charge,  as  we  grant  exe- 
quaturs to  hers.  This  point  I  men- 
tioned to  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiariesy  and  to  its  obvious  justice 
they  took  no  exception.  There 
remains  nothing  further  for  me  to 
impart  to  you  on  this  subject. 
The  protocols  that  relate  to  it  are 
the  twenty-third  and  the  twenty- 
fourth. 

Protocol  of  the  third  Conference 
of  the  Jlmerican  and  British 
Plenipotentiaries^  held  at  the 
Board  of  Tradcy  Februartjj  5th 
1824. 
Present — Mr.  Rush, 

Mr.  Huskisson, 
Mr  Stratford  Canning. 
The  Protocol  of  the  preceding 
conference  was   read    over   and 
signed. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Rush  brought  forward 
the  propositions  of  his  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  trade  between 
the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States,  including  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
by  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
On  concluding  the  statement  with 
which  Mr.  Rush  introduced  these 
proposals,  in  explanation  of  the 
views  and  antecedent  proceed- 
ings of  his  Government,  he  gave 
in  the  three  articles  which  are  here- 
unto annexed,  (marked  A.) 

The  British  Plenipotentiaries, 
in  receiving  the  articles  thus  pre- 
sented to  them  for  consideration, 
confmed  themselves  to  stating 
their  first  impressions  as  to  the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  American 
proposals,  and  tlie  extreme  diffi- 


culty resulting  therefrom,  fkm- 
Ting  on  such  parts  of  the  Amencu 
Plenipotentiary'B  statement  as  ap- 
peared to  them  to  call  forimoedi- 
ate  objection  or  to  admit  of  8ati^ 
factory  explanation. 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  the  17tb 
instant  at  2  o'clock. 

Richard  Rushf 
W,  Huskisson^ 
Stratford  Camikig* 


Protocol  of  the  sixteenth  Corfermt 
of  the  American  jod  BriiUk 
Plenipotentiaries,  hdd  sf  tite 
Board  of  Trade^   on  the  ^ 

JUMy    1S24. 

Present — Mr.  Rush, 

Mr.  Huskisson, 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 

The  Protocol  of  the  preceding 
conference  was  read  over  mm! 
signed. 

The  British  Plenipotentianes, 
afler  further  discussion  in  reblion 
to  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain of  the  British  Colonies,  gave 
in  the  annexed  counter  project, 
on  that  subject,  in  reference  to 
what  had  passed  at  the  preceding 
conference,  observing,  at  thennie 
time,  that  the  first  two  ariiclee 
of  the  proposal  commoiiictted 
by  the  American  Plenipoteotiuj 
in  their  third  conference  \irilhhia); 
had,  in  their  opinion,  no  neces- 
sary connection  witli  the  thini,  re- 
lating to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  and,  that  they  con- 
ceived it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  treat  of  them  sepanttelj. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  iSth 
instant. 

Richard  Rush, 
fV.  Huskisson, 
Stratford  Cannings 
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ecuntev'projei  on    Com' 
t^  Jntereoursey  {\6lh  prO' 

iritannic  Majesty  and  the 
States  of  America,  being 
!  to  regulate,  by  mutual 
nt,  and  on  principles  of 
iprocity,  the  trade  now 
Mer  the  respective  laws 
I  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies  in  North  America 
West  Indies,  have  ap- 
Plenipotentiaries  to  nc- 
ind  conclude  a  convention 
purpose  ;  that  is  to  say, 
art  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
— ;  aijd  on  the  part  of  the 
States  of  America,  —  ; 
ienipotentiaries,  after  duly 
licating  to  each  other 
ipcctive  full  powers,  found 
proper  form,  have  agreed 

A  concluded  the  following 

• 
• 

le  subjects  of  II is  Britan- 

jesty,  and  the  citizens  of 

ted  States,  shall  contimio 

liberty  to  trade  between 

8  of  those  States,  and  the 

rts  of  His  Majesty's  pos- 

I  in  North    America  and 

st  Indies,  under  the  exist- 

v  and  regulations  of  the 

ontracting    parties.      And 

I  it  is  considered  mutually 

^cous  to  the  subjects  and 

1  of  both   parties,  that  all 

inating  duties  and  charges 

»lly    imposed  and  levied 

ressels  of  each  nation  and 

rgoes,  in  the  ports  (»f  the 

aforesaid,    should    be 


wn  and  altogether  abolish- 
\  hereby  agreed,  that,  upon 
sels  of  the  United  States 
d  by  law  into  all,  and  every 
His  Britannic  Majcsty-s 
1  ports,  as  aforesaid,  and 


upon  anj  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, lawfully  imported  there- 
in, in  the  said  vessels,  no  other 
or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  im- 
port, and  no  other  charges  of  any 
kind,  shall  bo  levied  or  exacted 
than  upon  British  vessels,  inclu- 
ding all  vessels  of -the  colonics 
themselves,  or  upon  the  like 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  im- 
ported into  the  said  colonial  ports 
from  any  other  foreign  port  or 
place  whatever  ;  and,  likewise, 
that,  upon  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  her  colonies,  ad- 
mitted l3y  law  into  all  and  every 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  lawfully  imported 
therein  in  the  said  vessels,  no 
other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage 
or  import,  and  no  other  charges  of 
any  kind,  shall  bo  levied  or  exact- 
ed than  upon  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  including  all  vessels  of 
each  and  every  one  of  the  said 
States,  or  upon  the  like  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
into  tho  United  States,  from  any 
other  foreign  port  or  place  what- 
ever. 

II.  For  the  more  perfect  fulfil- 
ment of  the  intentions  of  the  high 
contracting  parti«*s,  they  pledge 
themselves,  hereby,  to  remove, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  His 
Britannic  Majesty  on  his  sido^  and 
the  United  States  on  their  side,  all 
additional  duties  of  tonnage  in  the 
light  of  foreign  tonnage  duty,  and 
all  additional  duties  of  import  in 
the  light  of  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels,  at  present 
rxistinrr,  cither  ar;ainst  the  vessels 
of  the  United  Sialosiuul  llicii*  car- 
goes, admitted  by  law  into  any  of 
the  Drilish  colonial  jiorts,  as  afore- 
said, or  against  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  admitted  by  lavf  *\?i- 
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to  the  ports  of  the  United  Suttti 
at  well  as  all  other  discrimioatlog 
duties  and  charges,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  intended  by 
this,  and  the  foregoing  article,  to 
be  removed  and  altogether  abo- 
lished* 

III.  It  being  the  desire  and  in- 
tention of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, to  place  the  trade  in  question 
on  a  footing  of  just  reciprocity, 
they  further  agree,  that,  in  case 
any  of  the  existing  enactments  on 
either  side,  regulating  the  naviga- 
tion in  this  trade,  shall,  contrary 
to  expectation,  be  found,  on  further 
experience,  to  operate|  partially, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  give  to 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one 
party  engaged  therein,  a  clear  and 
decided  advantage,  to  the  manifest 
prejudice  of  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  the  other,  in  opposition  to 
the  intention  above  declared,  each 
of  the  two  Governments  shall,  in 
such  case,  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  receive  and  examine 
the  representations  made  to  it  there- 
on by  the  other,  and,  the  com- 
plaints being  fairly  substantiated, 
shall  lose  no  time  in  adopting  such 
additional  laws  and  regulations  as 
mav  correct  the  grievance  com- 
plamed  of,  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  herein  laid  down. 

IV.  The  high  contracting  par- 
ties, being  further  desirous  to  pro- 
mote and  extend  this  trade,  in  pro- 
portion as  circumstances  may, 
from  time  to  time,  allow.  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  on  his  part,  en- 
gages, that,  whatever  facility  or  ad- 
vantage may  hereafter  be  granted 
to  any  friendly  State,  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  in  America,  with  respect 
to  any  commerce,  direct  or  circuit- 
ous, to  be  carried  on  between  such 
State  and  his  Majesty's  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 


shall  be,  in  like  manner,  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stain; 
and  the  U.  States,  on  their  part,  en- 
gage that,  under  this  contingcncj) 
the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  linll 
enjoy  whatever  facilities  or  %dntr 
tages  may,  at  any  time,  be  granted 
by  them  to  the  subjects  or  citixeni 
of  the  most  favoured  State,  in  uj 
trade  carried  on  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  that  State  in  the  West 
Indies  or  America,  and  theUoAcd 
States. 

V.  In  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going arrangements,  his  Britsnnic 
Majesty  consents,  that  the  Govenv- 
ment  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  appoint  Consnh  io 
His  Majesty's  open  colonial  pom 
in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  consols  so  ap- 
pointed on  their  behalf  shall  be  re- 
ceived under  the  sume  conditioiis 
as  those  which  are  stipulated  is 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Cooven- 
tion  of  Commerce,  concluded  in 
London,  on  the  3d  July,  IS15, 

y  I.  The  ratification  of  this  con- 
vention, &c. 

Extracts  from  the  Protocol  of  tkt 
twenty-fiflh  Conferenci  rf  the 
American  and  Britiik  Pkuwo* 
teniiaries,  held  at  the  Board  0/ 
Trade,  on  the  22d  of  Jsi^y 
1824. 
Present — Mr.  Rush, 

Mr.  Huskisson, 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 
"  The  Protocol  of  the  preceding 
conference    was    read    over  and 
signed  .'* 

<'  It  was  agreed,  in  censidera- 
tion  of  the  numerous  and  compli- 
cated questions  on  which  the  con- 
ferences had  turned,  that  die  Pie* 
nipotentiaries  should  meet  apsis, 
and  communicate  with  each  other, 
prior  to  sending  in  to  their  mptc- 
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Qoveniments  their  final  re- 

•f  the  present  itate  of  the 

iitioiia,  suspended  by  the  ne- 

tj  of  referring  to  Washington 

of  the  subjects  that  had 

presented    for    discussion. 


Richard  Rusk, 
W.  HuskissoHf 
Stratford  (kauung:^ 

PmI  (/  ikt  twenty-sixth  dm- 
SMee  of  the  American  and 
Hkk  Plenipotentiaries^  hM 
lis  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
tk^JMhf,  1824. 
iMk-Mr*  Rush, 

Mr.  Ilnskisson, 

Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 
M  Protocol  of  the  preceding 
Menee   was  read    over   and 

•Plenipotentiaries!  aAer  com- 
enlnig   with   each  other,  in 
■■ce  of  the  agreement  taken 
m  preceding  conferencei  and 
SMfed  that  they  had  sufficient- 
raioped  the  sentiments  of  their 
dhre    Governments,  on  the 
■i  subjects  of  their  confer- 
ly  separated,  under  the  cir- 
lances  which  necessarily  pre- 
4fioT  the  present,  any  further 
Riss  in  the  negotiations. 
Richard  Rushj 
W,  Hushisson, 
Stratford  Canning. 

W. 

w  an  the  Commercial  Inter* 
■rse  Question,  from  the  Bri' 
h  Plenipotentiaries. 
m  British  Plenipotentiaries 
III  the  following  remarlcs,  on 
rtkles  of  colonial  intercourse 
need  by  the  American  Pleni- 
ttiary  at  his  third  conference 
ihcB.  The  first  two  articles 
no  necessary  connexion  with 


the  tlnrd,  which  relites  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Bt.  Law* 
reocei  and  the  British  Pletaipo^ 
tentiariet  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
more  convenient  to  treat  of  tbeni 
separately. 

The  proposal  contained  in  th* 
two  articles  on  colonial  intercouiie, 
is  in  substance  as  followk:  TIm 
trade  between  the  United  States 
and  His  Majesty's  Colonies  in 
North  America  and.  the  West  In* 
dies,  to  contintle,  as  at  preaent,  re- 
gulated by  the  respective  acts  of 
Parliament  and  Congress,  except 
that  all  discriminating  charges  on 
alien  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
concerned  in  that  trade,  sboold  be 
withdrawn  on  both  sides,  and  fiup- 
ther,  that  all  articles  of  United 
States'  produce  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Colonies,  exactly  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  like  prodoctiona 
of  the  Colonies  themselves,  or  of 
the  mother  country. 

To  all  but  the  last  clause  of  diis 
proposal,  the  British  Government 
are  willing  to  consent.  To  that 
condition  they  decidedly  object. 

The  objectionable  condition  n- 
niounts  to  no  less  than  a  stipula- 
tion that  Great  Britain  shall  re- 
nounce, in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  and  wiihoat  a  retnm  on 
their  side,  the  power  of  protecting 
the  staples  of  her  own  aobjects,  by 
levying  import  duties  on  the  like 
productions  of  a  foreign  country. 
In  prrndpfe,  such  a  proposition 
is  evidently  inadmissible.  ItcoaM 
not  be  entertained  with  credit,  by 
any  power  on  which  it  was  calco- 
laf ed  to  operate  eichisivelv.  It  Is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  prac^ 
tice  of  all  commercial,  of  all  dv- 
ilixed  States.  It  has  no  precedent 
in  the  commercial  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  British  domin- 
ions in  Europe  and  tiw  U.  teM. 
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The  specific  grounds  alleged  in 
support  of  it,  by  the  American 
Plenipotentiary,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Drittsh  Government,  wholly 
insufficient  for  that  purpose. 

They  are  understood  to  be, 
in  effect,  first:  That  American 
vessels  are  subject  to  an  export 
duty  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
to  which  British  vessels  are  not 
equally  liable :  Secondly,  that, 
while  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  are  open  to  British  vessels, 
only  certain  enumerated  ports  of 
the  British  Colonies  are  open  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States : 
Thirdly^  that  American  vessels 
are  confined  to  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  place  of  export  and  the 
place  of  import,  while  British  ves- 
sels labour  under  no  such  restric- 
tion :  Fourthly,  that  the  British 
vessels,  though  confined  to  the 
same  enumerated  articles  as  the 
Ameiican,  in  the  direct  trade,  are 
not  so  confined  in  trading  from 
Colony  to  Colony,  or  with  the 
ports  of  the  mother  country : 
Fifthly,  that,  while  all  articles  of 
British  Colonial  produce  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States,  many 
important  articles  of  American 
produce  are  excluded  from  the 
British  West  Indies  :  And,  sixthly, 
that,  on  those  articles  of  American 
produce  which  are  admitted  into 
the  British  Colonies,  import  duties 
are  levied,  or,  at  least,  that  higher 
import  duties  are  levied,  than  on 
the  like  articles  produced  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions. 

These  several  allegations  are 
met,  in  detail,  by  the  following 
specific  statement : 

First.  The  export  duty  com- 
plained of,  is  a  duty  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  levied  in  some  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  on   the  pro- 


duce of  those  blandsy  whether  ei' 
ported  in  British  or  in  Americas 
vessels,  and  equally,  whether  a- 
ported  to  Great  Britain  or  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

Secondly.  The  Coloniid  poiti 
opened,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to 
foreign  vessels  from  America,  ire 
all  those  in  which  custom  hooei 
are  established. 

Thirdly.  The  American  Con- 
gress has  passed  an  act  coDfiaiD| 
British  vessels  to  a  direct  trade^ 
under  bond,  in  the  vei^saBttmii* 
ner  as  American  vessels  are  r^ 
stricted  by  theBritish  act  of  Piilii* 
ment,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree. 

Fourthly.  The  liberty  of  trad- 
ing between  Colony  and  Colonji 
as  well  as  within  the  mother  corn- 
try,  enjoyed  exclusively  by  Britiili 
vessels  in  this  trade,  is  no  other 
than  a  part  of  the  coasting  tnulei 
which  every  Government  secoreito 
its  own  subjects.  The  Ameriofls 
enjoy  a  like  advantage  on  their 
side  ;  and  the  British  are  not  il« 
lowed,  on  the  same  principle,  to 
carry  on  trade  between  the  sevoil 
ports  and  States  of  the  AjnericiB 
Union.  . 

Fifthly.  The  excluaon  of  oe^ 
tain  articles  of  American  prodoce, 
such  as  salt  fish,  from  the  West  In- 
dia market,  is  no  other  than  what 
already  exists  in  the  trade  betwees 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
comprising  other  foreign  coootries. 
It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
colonial  intercourse.  The  mm  and 
molasses  of  the  British  West  la- 
dies, are,  in  point  of  fady  hot 
barely  admitted  to  the  markiet  of 
the  United  States. 

Sixthly.  The  protecting  duties 
levied  in  the  British  West  IiidieSi 
on  the  llour,  lumber,  &c  of  the 
United  States,  arc  absolutely  at- 
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•fiord    the  inhabitants 
jetty's  North  American 
I  chance  of  sending  their 
I  produce  to  msurket|  on 
s  with  the  citizens  of  the 
ites.   These  latter  enjoy 
anl    advantages    over 
khera   competitorS|    by 
tbe  open  climate,  and 
re  vicinity  of  their  conn- 
)    West  India    Islands. 
of  the  British  .West  In- 
principal  export,  haS| 
pay  in  the  United  States 
t    duty    proportionally 
ID   the  duty  levied  on 
flour,  in  the  ports  of  the 
lonies. 
specific  grounds,  then, 
the  American  Pienipo- 
the     above    mentioned 
cannot  be  accepted  by 
ain,  without  injustice  to 
ibjects,  any  more  than  it 
epted  by  her  on  general 
» without  prejudice  to  her 
If  an  independent,  com- 
)wer.    Much  as  the  Bri- 
mment  are  disposed  to 
id  improve  the  relations 
rce  and  good  neighbour- 
the  United  States,  such 
cannot,  in  fairness,  be 
even  for  the  sake  of  those 

I  tre  they  to  be  expected, 
ftatements  of  the  British 
mt,  in  answer  to  those  of 
ican,  are  fully  borne  out 
te,  as  hitherto  ascertain- 
Crade  c^irried  on  under 
tiTe  laws  of  the  two  coun- 

ig  reason  to  suppose,  that 
-thirds  of  the  flour  and 
eeived  from  North  Ame- 
be  British  West  Indies, 
eed  by  the  United  States ; 
lot  too  much  to  say,  that 


even  seven-eighths  of  that  qiiaiitity 
are  convejred  to  the  marlcet  io 
American  vessels,  whiloi  even  up- 
on the  return  trade,  it  appears  tfaiat 
American  vessels  enjoy  a  siiare 
not  greatly  superior  to  that  pro- 
portion. 

Under  these  cincumstanceSi  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries  can  only 
accept  the  articles  on  commerciid 
intercourse,  tendered  to  them  bv 
the  American  Plenipotentiary,  with 
the  omission  of  the  stipulation  al- 
ready specified* 

With  every  disposition  to  re- 
move unnecessary  obstructions 
from  the  trade,  and  to  keep  tbe 
protecting  duties  within  fair  and 
moderate  bounds,  no  difierence 
whatever  being  made  in  point  of  du- 
ties and  charges  between  American 
and  British  vessels,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  Colonies  or  to 
Great  Britain,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  British  Government  to  admit  a 
condition  which  would  expose  their 
North  American  Provinces  to  a 
total  exclusion  from  the  West  In- 
dia market,  and  that,  as  they  con- 
ceive, without  any  equivalent  con- 
cession being  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  British  Plenipotentiariea 
are  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  en- 
ter into  stipulations,  not  only  for 
removmg  all  alien  charges  what- 
ever from  the  vessels  and  their  car^ 
goes,  as  such,  of  both  parties,  in 
the  United  States  on  one  side,  and 
in  the  enumerated  British  Colonies 
on  the  other,  but  also  for  extend- 
ing to  theUnhed  States,  eventual- 
ly, and  in  consideration  of  a  fair 
return  from  them,  any  further  ad- 
vantages, in  that  trade,  which,  in 
the  progress  of  events.  Great  Br^ 
tain  may  find  it  safe  or  desirable 
to  concede  to  any  other  foreign 
nation  or  State,  in  the  trade  te- 
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tween  hercolonieB  and  ita  posset- 
sions*  la  making  this  contingent 
agreement,  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  Goremment 
to  appljT,  in  proportion  as  circum- 
stances might  allow,  to  the  trade 
between  His  Majesty's  open  Colo- 
nies and  the  United  States,  the 
same  principle  already  adopted  in 
the  Convention  of  1816  ;  namely, 
of  placing  each  party,  with  re- 
spect to  imports  and  exports,  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation :  and  in  the  same  spirit 
there  would  be  no  objection  to 
giving  a  suitable  extension  to  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Commercial 
Convention,  respecting  Consuls. 

MR.  CLAT  TO  MR.  GALLATIN. 

Exlriuis  from  general  insimctionay 
Ao.  1,  dated  I9th  June^  1826. 
**  Your  predecessor^  Mr.  Ru- 
fus  King,  purposes  leaving  Lon- 
don in  the  month  of  June,  and 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  negotia- 
tions with  which  you  are  to  be 
solely  charged,  the  President 
wishes  you  to  loso  no  time  unne- 
cessarily in  proceeding  to  Great 
Britain.  On  your  arrival  there, 
you  will  deliver  a  copy  of  your 
credential  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiairs,  and,  on  your 
presentation  to  the  King,  you 
will  communicate  the  original  to 
His  Majesty.  On  that  occasion 
you  will  express  to  him  the  earn- 
est desire  of  the  President  to 
maintain  the  amicable  relations 
which  happily  subsist  between  the 
two  countries  ;  that  on  the  part  of 
this  Government,  nothing  will  be 
omitted  to  preserve  them  in  full 
vigour,  and,  if  possiblci  to  add 
fresh  strength  to  them;  and  it 
will  give  great  satis&ction  to  ez^ 


perience  corresponding    d^ 
tions  on  the  other  side. 

^'  Tou  will  find  among  Ai 
pers  now  put  in  your  poiNl 
the  personal  instructions  bj  i 
you  win  regulate  yonr  coa 
Mr.  John  A.  Kmg,  Seerete 
the  Legation,  to  whom  ia  aB 
the  option  of  retaining  tkl 
pointment,  and  who  vriU  h«fi 
lefl  by  Mr.  Rufus  King  m  d 
of  our  afiairs,  if  he  JbtM 
taken  his  departure  befiM 
arrival,  will  deliver  over  M 
the  records  and  papers  of  iM 
sion. 

''  In  communicating  the  | 
ral  instructions,  by  which  fC 
to  be  govemed|  the  first  mif 
which  I  am  to  direct  your  i 
tion  is  that  of  negotiation) 
ed  by  Mr.  Rush  on  the  7ti 
of  January,  1824,  and  whid 
suspended  on  the  22d  of  Jv 
the  same  year,  with  an  i 
standing  between  the  partial 
it  was  to  be  renewed  i^  mhw 
venient  early  period.  Owi 
circumstances  beyond 
trol,  it  has  not  been 
soon  as  the  President  had  «i 
Upon  Mr.  King's  aniial 
summer  in  England,  he  torn 
members  of  the  British  O 
dispersed  over  the  Kingdom 
on  the  continent.  Hia  Bril 
Majesty  was  indisposed^  ai 
Mr.  Canning  also.  Jb 
has  laboured  onder  ill  kesH 
ring  the  greater  part  of  Ai 
of  his  abode  in  Boglaod.  I 
not  until  the  autumn  thai 
British  Cabinet  aaserabM  It 
don;  and  the  first  objeel 
engaged  Mr.  Kmg'a  atl 
was,  the  state  of  the 
mission  at  Waahingtony 
tripartite  conventioa  of  St  1 
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tl0  was  for  iome  time  oc- 
bj  a  correspondence  and 
fees  with  Mr.  Canning, 
•iibject,  until  it  waa  trans* 
a  tbis  city.    Moreo?er|  the 

]Parlianient  had  recently 
liws  affecting,  in  a  most 
ilit  extent,  the  trade  of  the 

Colonies,  in  our  neigh* 
i4f  the  interpretation  and 
il  operation  of  which,  it 
lairable  to  test  by  some 
nee.  These  explanations 
of  the  delay  which 
in  the  resumption  of 
mVs  negotiation,  ipay  be 
ryoa  shall  find  them  ne- 
,  Ip  the  British  Govem- 
Tha  of  the  United  States 
t  been  indifferent  to  the 
tOfasts,  and  to  the  harmo- 
waen  the  two  countries, 
na  involved  in  the  nego- 
And  it  is  satisfactory  to 
ftal  no  prejudice  to  either 
believed  to  have  accrued 
ft  lapse  of  time,  which  on 
tmrjt  will  have  afforded  to 
aore  ample  opportunity  of 
My  reviewing  the  past, 
entering  again  upon  the 
tiips  u^r  better  lights, 
Il  a  spirit  of  mutual  coq- 
I  and  concession,  the  best 
far 'bringing  them  to  a  for- 
itaelusion. 

Mve  received  information 
tr«  Huskisson  and  Mr. 
lOD,  formerly  the    British 

dPAffsires  at  Washington, 
tB  named  to  conduct  the 
tioD  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
•emment,  which  has  inti- 
m  expectation  that,  on  our 
MO  would  also  be  two  Com- 
snu  In  not  conforming  to 
oetatioo,  no  disrespect  is 
I  to  the  British  Govenn 


ment  It  belongs  to  every  natioo 
to  determine  for  itsdf,  irtiat  shall 
be  the  oamber,  and  to  designate 
the  partioplar  individuals,  to  whom 
it  chooses  to  commit  theconduci 
of  its  foreign  negotiations.  Nor 
has  the  practice  been  uniform  to 
employ  the  same  number  on  each 
side.  Great  Britain  does  not, 
indeed,  insist  upon  the  appoiatr 
roentoif  two,  as  a  matter  of  usage 
or  of  right  In  appointing  yo« 
alone,  tms  Government  is  iniSik 
eoced  by  the  confidence  which  it 
reposes  in  you,  and  by  considera» 
tions  of  ^onomy  and  expediei^ 
cy.'* 

**4.  The  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Britiali 
American  colonies. 

Too  will  recollect  thst  the  Britr 
ish  Croveniment  declined  treating 
on  this  subject,  in  the  negotiation 
which  reaolted  in  the  conventioB 
of  1815.  That  convention  left 
each  party  at  liberty,  by  his  sepsr 
rate  acta,  to  regulate  the  trade  ao- 
cording  to  the  view  which  he 
ncight  entertain  of  his  own  iotei^ 
ests  and  policy.  Accordioglyy 
the  Government  of  each  has 
since  adopted  various  measuree, 
which  have  so  restricted  and  en»- 
barraaned  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  them,  and  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government 
have  not  concurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  last  act  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  relation  to 
the  subject.  This  i|ct  has  beam 
differently  interpreted,  both,  in  the 
same  British  port,  and  in  different 
British  porta.  A  principal  object 
of  those  measures  has  been,  on 
the  British  side,  to  secure  apd 
perpetoalo  a  aenopoly  of  thfft 
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navigation  concerned  in  the  trade, 
and,  on  ours,  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
equal  participation  of  it,  on  terms 
of  just  reciprocity.  The  expe- 
rience of  both  has  been  8uch| 
that  it  ought  to  inculcate  on  their 
respective  councils  moderation 
and  liberality. 

Mr.  Rush  submitted,  in  the 
progress  of  his  negotiation,  at  the 
third  conference,  two  articles  for 
the  regulation  of  this  trade,  which 
were  not  accepted  by  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries.  These  articles 
embraced  three  leading  principles : 
1st.  That  there  should  be  a  mu- 
tual abolition  of  all  discriminating 
or  alien  duties,  so  as  to  place  Bri- 
tish and  American  vessels  employ- 
ed in  the  trade,  and  their  cargoes, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ; 
2d,  That  the  productions  of  the 
United  States,  admitted  into  a  Bri- 
tish colony,  should  be  subjected  to 
no  higher  duties  than  similar  pro- 
ductions of  another  British  co- 
lony ;  and  3d,  That  the  trade 
should  remain  restricted  as  it  then 
was  by  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
Parliament,  according  to  which  it 
was  limited  to  a  direct  intercourse. 
The  British  Plenipotentiaries  were 
willing  to  accede,  in  behalf  of 
their  Government,  to  the  first  and 
third,  but  not  to  the  second  of 
those  principles ;  and  they  brought 
forward,  at  the  sixteenth  confer- 
ence, a  counter-projet,  consist- 
ing of  six  articles.  On  the  27th 
day  of  June,  and  the  5th  day 
of  July,  1S25,  the  British  Go- 
vemment  passed  two  acts,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled  "  An  act 
for  further  regulating  the  trade  of 
His  Majesty's  possessions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  for  the  warehousing  of  goods 
therein/'  and  the  second,  *<  An 


act  to  regulate   the  trad6  of  tte 
British  possessions  abroad."  Ac- 
cording to  these    acts,   the  dis- 
crimination between  Great  Bfi- 
tain  and  her  American  coloniei, 
as  being  subject  in  regard  to  fo^ 
eign   nations,  to  different  com- 
mercial codes,  is  in  some  degree 
abolished  ;  and  they  are  inooipo> 
rated,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
together,  and  their  trade  throws 
open  to  foreign  nations.    Hie  le- 
gislation of  Great  Britain  for  her 
colonies  has  been  very  complica- 
ted, and  we  may  not  bive  a  jml 
conception  of  Uie    provisions  of 
those  two  acts.     But,  if  they  ars 
correctly  understood  here,   ibtj 
allow,    1st,    That  whatever  naij 
be  lawfully  imported  into  those  co- 
lonies, in  British  vessels,  may  ali0 
be  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  into 
a  specified  number  of  ports,  caM 
free  ports,  at  the  same  rate  of  d# 
ty  for  the  vessel  and  cargo  ^  9dlf, 
That  the  foreign  vessel  is  resCriet- 
od  to  a  durect  intercourse  betwees 
the  country  io  which  it  beloop 
and  the  British  colonyy  adhenif, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  old  principle 
of  her  navigation  laws.    In  some 
of  their  provisions,  partieolarly  ia 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  aitides 
of  American  prodnce,  whidiwu 
before  free,  (Indian  meal  and  la- 
dian    com,  for    example,)    that 
acts  operate  more  prejudieiafff  to 
us  than  the  previous  state  of  the 
British  law.  But,  notwithstandiag, 
on  a  full  consideration  of  the  whofe 
subject,  the  President,  anzioiis  to 
give  a  strong  proof  to   Great  Bri- 
tain of  the  desire  of  the  Grofsn* 
mentof  the  United  States  totf* 
range  this  long  contested  mattff 
of  tho  colonial  intercourse,  m  ■ 
manner  mutually  satisfactory,  au- 
thorizes you  to  agree — 
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That  there  shall  be  a  reci- 
and  entire  abolition  of  all 
r  discriminating  duties  upon 
Bsel  or  cargo,  by  whatever 
ity  imposed,  so  as  to  place 
isels  of  the  United  States 
owe  of 'Great  Britain,  whe- 
olonial  or  British,  concern- 
be  trade,  upon  a  footing  of 
^equality  and  reciprocity. 
That  the  U'nited  States  con- 
'  waive  the  demand  which 
ive  heretofore  made,  of  the 
ion  of  their  productions  into 
colonies  at  the  same,  and 
iier,  rate  of  duty,  as  similar 
tkms  are  chargeable  with 
imported  from  one  into  an- 
British  colony,  with  the  ex- 
1  of  our  produce  descending 
•  Lawrence  and  the  Sor- 
will  not  be  necessary,  how- 
o  insert  the  general  waiver 
M>Dvention,  but  only  to  pro- 
br  the  exception,  if  that 
be  agreed  to  as  herein  bc- 
BOtioned  ;  and 
That  the  Government  of 
uted  States  will  not  insist 
participation  in  the  direct 
between  the  United  King- 
'preat  Britain  and  Ireland 
» British  American  colonics. 
lej  do  expect  and  require, 
eir  vessels  shall  be  allowed 
le  between  those  colonies 
BJ  foreign  country  with 
the  British  vessels  are  al- 
to trade.  In  agreeing  to 
Grreat  Britain  in  tiie  cxclu- 
3088ession  of  the  direct 
iith  her  colonies,  the  Pre- 
is  sensible  that  our  naviga- 
\y  be  exposed  to  some  dis- 
ige  in  its  competition  with 
tish.  The  latter  may  make 
voyages,  charged  with  mix- 
[oe^irom  the  parent  coun- 


try, or  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Colony.  But  the  disadvantage 
would  be  so  great  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  that  we  could  main- 
tain any  thing  like  a  fair  competi- 
tion, if  British  vessels,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  their  owners,  were,  and 
ours  were  not,  permitted  to  share 
in  the  trade  between  the  British 
colonies,  foreign  countries  and 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  Great 
Britain  may  ask,  if  we  trade  be- 
tween British  colonics  and  foreign 
countries,  that  British  vessels 
should  be  allowed  to  export  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  to 
those  countries,  or  to  import  fo- 
reign produce  from  them  into  these 
States.  There  would  be  some 
plausibility  in  such  a  demand,  if 
it  were  confined  to  colonial  ves- 
sels, and  if  there  could  be  devised 
any  adequate  security  against  frau- 
dulent denominations  of  British 
European  vessels,  bestowed  to 
qualify  them  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  trading  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries, 
through  British  colonies.  It  is  evi- 
dent tliat,without  such  a  limitation 
efficaciously  enforced,  (which  is 
believed  to  be  altogether  impracti- 
cable,) there  would  be  no  equiva- 
lent, for  a  privilege  to  all  British 
vessels,  European  and  colonial, 
of  sharing  in  our  trade  with  all 
foreign  countries,  in  the  limited 
privilege  to  American  vessels,  of 
sharing  the  trade  between  thoso 
countries  and  British  colonies. 
Your  discussions  on  this  subject 
may  take  such  a  direction  as  to 
present  a  favourable  occasion  for 
testing  the  extent  to  which  the 
British  Government  is  disposed  to 
carry  the  modern  liberal  commer- 
cial doctrines,  which  it  professes, 
and  has  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
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With  that  view,  aod  for  settling  at 
once  all  difficulties  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  trade  between 
the  British  American  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  propose,  as  a  general 
regulation,  applicable  to  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  this  hemisphere,  or  where- 
ever  situated,  that  whatever  can 
be  lawfully  imported  into  one 
country,  in  its  own  vessels,  may 
be  also  imported  into  it,  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  other  country,  the  ves- 
sel and  the  cargo  paying,  in  both 
instances,  the  same  and  no  higher 
or  other  duties.  This  will  leave 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  two 
nations  concerned  in  navigation, 
to  a  free  competition,  upon  equal 
terms  ;  and  that  is  understood  to 
be  the  policy  which  the  British 
Government  has  recently  announ- 
ced. On  this  broad  and  exten- 
sive principle,  a  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  the  Centre  of  Ameri- 
ca was  concluded  on  the  sixth  of 
December  last,  and  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  believed  given  ima- 
nimously.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
of  its  ratification  by  the  other  par- 
ty, and  of  course  its  promulgation 
at  present  would  be  premature,  but 
a  copy  of  it  is  now  placed  in  your 
possession.  A  treaty  with  Den- 
mark, embracing  the  same  princi- 
ple, under  some  modifications  and 
limitations,  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  26th  day  of  April  of 
the  present  year,  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  which  the  Senate  has  also 
consented  and  advised  with  equal 
unanimity.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  to  receive  the  Danish 


ratification,  but  a  copy  of  this  trea- 
ty is  also  confided  to  you.  If  Great 
Britain  will  assent  to  neither  prin- 
ciple ;  if  she  insist  upon  engroa- 
ing  the  whole  trade,  not  only  be- 
tween her  colonies  and  her  Euro- 
pean dominions,  but  also  betwees 
those  colonies  and  foreign  coat 
tries,  to  the  exclusion  from  betk 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  insert  a  clause  in  the  con- 
vention expressly  reserving  to  each 
party  the  right,  by  existing  or  other 
laws,  to  restrict  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies  to  the  direct  intercourse 
between  them. 

<<  You  will  observe  that  the  in- 
structions now  given,  respecting 
the  colonial  trade,  amount  to  an 
authority  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  you,  to  agree  in  sob- 
stance  to  the  modification  of  Mr. 
Rush's  proposal,  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. You  will  endeavour  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  Ibe 
British  Government  of  the  con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  has  dictated  the 
present  liberal  offer  ;  and  o£  (heir 
expectation  to  meet,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  your  negotiations,  with  a 
corresponding  friendly  disposition. 
The  object  of  this  part  of  your 
instructions  may  be  accomplishedi 
either  by  inserting  the  articles  res- 
pecting tho  colonial  trade  in  the 
general  convention  for  regulating 
the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  which  would  be  their 
most  fit  position,  or  in  a  separate 
convention.  Whether  the  two  a^ 
tides  proposed  by  Mr.  Rush,  or 
the  two  first,  proposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries!  or  otbeit 
differently  constructed^jjahouU  be 
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id  io  the  convention  which 

re  empowered  to  conclude, 

ipend   upon  the  footing  on 

jou  may  ultimately  agree, 

Cur  instructions,  to  place 
lial  trade.    If  you  should 

I  likely  to  bring  your  nego- 
0f  on  the  entire  subject  of 
j^merce  between  the  two 
^M  and  their  respective  ter- 
H  to  a  conclusion,  in  time  to 

II  the  convention,  in  which 
qpected  they  will  issue,  to 
i^M  during  its  next  session, 
he  desirable,  and  you  are  ac- 
wif  directed  to  endeavour 
lli  a  separate  arrangement 
I  colonial  question,  so  as  to 
»  the  President  at  least  to 
|t  that,  before  the  adjoum- 

Aa  to  the  duration  of  any 
^  or  particular,  commercial 
ation  to  which  you  may 
i.itmBy  be  limited  to  a  period 
Mt  ten  years  ;  to  which  it  is 
lUe  to  add  an  article  similar 
a  oleventh  article  of  our 
)h  treaty,  stipulating  that  the 
Ittion  shall  continue  in  force 
id  the  particular  period  a- 
,opou,  until  one  party  noti- 
iia  other,  in  writmg,  of  his 
I  to  put  an  end  to  it.^ 

MLLATIN  TO  MR.  CANNING. 

62,  Upper  Seymour'Stretij 
26th  ^ugusty  IS26. 
16  undersigned.   Envoy  £i- 
pnary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tiy  of  the  United  States  of 
rkm,  had  not  seen  the  order 
Mmcil,  of  the  27lh  of  July 
on  the  day  (the  17th  instant) 
i  he  had    the  honour  of  an 
riaw  with  Mr.  Canning,  His 
•tj's  principal  Secretary  of 
)  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
id  be  then  been  aware  of  the 
■e  import  of  the  order  in  ques- 


tion, and  of  the  provisions  of  the 
several  acts  of  Parliament  to 
which  it  refersi  the  understgDod 
would  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  the  observationsi  to  which 
he  now  begs  leave  to  call  Mr. 
Canning's  attention. 

It  appears  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  was  vested  with  two 
distinct  authorities,  applicable  to 
the  intercourse  between  His  Ma- 
jesty's Colonies  and  the  Unitod 
States* 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  aet 
of  Parliament,  of  the  6th  Jidj, 
1825y  it  was  enacted  that  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  law  of  navi- 
gation to  foreign  ships,  to  trade 
with  the.  British  possessions 
abroad,  should  be  limited,  with 
respect  to  countries  not  having 
colonial  possessions,  to  the  ves- 
sels of  such  as  should  place  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  her  posses- 
sions abroad,  upon  the  footing  of 
the  moat  favoured  nation,  unless 
His  Majesty,  by  his  order  in 
Council,  should  in  any  case  deem 
it  expedient  to  grant  Uie  whole,  ft 
any  part,  of  such  privileges  to  the 
ships  of  any  foreign  country,  al- 
though the  said  conditions  should 
not  in  all  respects  be  fulfilled  hj 
such  country. 

And,  by  two  other  acts  of  Par- 
liament, passed  in  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  auUiority  was 
given  to  levy  additional  or  coun- 
tervailing tonnage  duties  on  ves- 
sels, and  additional  or  counter- 
vailing duties  of  customs,  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  in 
vessels  belonging  to  any  foreign 
country  in  which  higher  duties 
were  levied  on  British  vessels,  or 
on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
British  vesseb,  than  on  vends  of 
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such  country,  or  on  similar  goods 
when  imported  or  exported  in  ves- 
sels of  such  country. 

Both  authorities  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  order  in  Council 
of  27th  July  last. 

On  the  ground  that  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  in  the  act  of  Par- 
liament of  5th  July,  1825,  having 
not  in  all  respects  been  fulfilled 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  privileges  so  granted 
to  foreign  ships  cannot  lawfully 
be  enjoyed  by  ships  of  the  said 
States,  unless  specially  granted  by 
His  Majesty  in  Council,  the  said 
privileges  are  again  thus  granted 
by  the  order  in  Council,  but  with 
the  express  proviso  that  the  said 
privileges,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
intercourse  in  American  vessels 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Colonies,  shall  abso- 
lutely cease  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber next,  so  far  as  respects  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Bermuda,  and 
Newfoundland,  and,  on  some 
other  subsequent  days,  so  far  as 
respects  the  British  possessions  on 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  New  Holland,  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land ; 

And,  inasmuch  as  British  ves- 
sels entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  British 
Colonies,  are  charged  with  addi- 
tional tonnage  duly  of  ninety- 
four  cents  per  ton,  and  with  an  ad- 
dition of  ten  per  cent  on  the 
import  duty  payable  on  the  same 
goods  when  imported  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  a  countervailing  duty, 
deemed  equivalent  in  amount,  is, 
by  the  order  of  Council,  laid,  du- 
ring the  time  that  the  intercourse 
is  permitted  to  continue,  on  Ameri- 


can vessels,  and  on  goods  im^ 
ported  in  American  vessels  en- 
tering^ the  ports  of  His  Majesty's 
possessions  in  North  and  Sooth 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  not,  if  the  underaigmd 
is  rightly  informed,  a  single  act  of 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  can,  in  the  view  ta- 
ken of  the  JBubject  by  that  of  His 
Majesty,  be  considered  as  not  fol- 
filling  the  condition  cooteiiiplated 
by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  5tli 
July,  1S25,  as  not  placing  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  her  pones- 
sions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation,  except* 
ing  only  the  continuance  of  tiie 
discriminating  tonnage  dotj  of 
ninety-four  cents  per  ton  on  Brit- 
ish vessels,  and  of  the  addition  sf 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  dotf 
charged  on  goods  imported  in 
British  vessels  entering  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  from  the 
British  Colonies.  Both  the  met- 
sures  embraced  by  the  order  is 
Council,  the  countervailing  duties 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  in* 
tercourse,  are  founded  on  one  and 
the  same  fact,  the  continuance  of 
the  United  States'  discriminating 
duties.  And  the  countervailittg 
duty,  deemed  equivalent  thereto, 
which  has  by  the  order  in  Council 
been  laid  on  American  vessels, 
and  goods  imported  in  American 
vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the 
British  Colonies,  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  place  the  British  and 
American  vessels,  employed  in 
the  intercourse  between  thoee 
Colonies  and  the  United  States, 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
equality. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  UDde^ 
signed  to  question  the  policy  of 
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Huures  which  Great  Britain 
link  proper  to  adopt  respect- 
I  trade  with  her  colonies. 
odIj  infers,  from  the  acts  of 
ment  passed  on  that  suhject 
the  last  four  years,  that  the 
Nine  between  the  United 
imd  the  British  colonies  in 
Bit  Indies,  South  America, 
ther  places,  to  the  extent 
ued.by  those  acts,  is  con- 
I  bj  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
m  beneficial  to  those  colo- 
id  to  the  British  Empire  at 


k  tibis  conviction,  and  the 
Ebquality  supposed  to  exist 
Aeen  removed  by  the  coun- 
ng  duties,  the  undersigned 
ma  unable  to  discover  the 
» for  interdicting  altogether, 
t  short  time,  so  far  as  re- 
t  the  British  possessions  in 
Mt  Indies,  South  America, 
vveral  other  places,  an  inter- 
I  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
rUch  might,  in  conformity 
be  act  of  Parliament,  have, 
ned  expedient,  been  indefi- 
eontinued  with  those  colo- 
in  the  same  manner  as  has 
lone,  as  respects  the  British 
iiions  of  North  Americau 
0D7  unable,  therefore,  to  as- 
ewise  for  the  contemplated 
■rion  of  the  intercourse  in 
OD^the  undersigned  appre- 
tbat,  for  the  very  reason 
le  object  in  view  cannot  be 
■toOdi  it  may  be  misconstru- 

ving  no  instruction  on  a  con- 
1^  which  was  not  foreseen, 
I9  ftt  this  time,  only  express 
fjnif  that  a  measure  which 
ft  be  viewed  favourably  by 
Bveromenty  should  have  been 
Bd|  ftt  the  moment  when  he 


was  authorized  to  renew  the  ne- 
gotiations on  that  subject,  and 
with  a  well-founded  hope,  from 
the  liberal  tenor  of  his  instructions^ 
that  an  arrangement,  founded  on 
principles  of  mutual  convenience 
to  both  parties,  might  be  conclu- 
ded. 

Itis  well  known  that  the  delay 
in  that  respect  was  due  to  caoses 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  principally  to  the  state 
of  health  of  Mr.  King,  which  has 
ultimately  deprived  them  of  his 
services. 

The  reasons  of  the  marked 
preference  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  an 
arrangement  by  treaty,  instead  of 
regulations  adopted  by  both  coun- 
tries, are  sufficiently  obvious.  It 
is  highly  important  for  all  the  par- 
ties concerned,  essential  for  the 
security  of  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural operations,  that  the  inter- 
course should  be  placed  on  a  more 
permanent  and  explicit  footing 
than  it  can  be  by  reciprocal  laws, 
liable  to  be  modified  or  revoked 
at  any  time,  at  the  will  of  either 
party,  and  not  always  easily  un- 
derstood by  those  on  whom  they 
operate.  And  the  obstacles  which 
have  prevented  the  United  States 
from  accepting  the  intercourse 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Par- 
liameilt,  which  could  only  be  done 
in  toto,  and  by  complying  with 
terms  on  which  they  had  not  been 
consulted,  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
easily  removed  by  modifications 
essential  to  them,  and  which  wiO 
not,  it  is  thought,  be  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  undersigned  has  taken  a 
view  only  of  the  general  tenor  of 
the  order  in    councili  and  does 
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not  thiok  it  necessary  to  advert  to 
some  of  its  details.  He  believes 
the  omission  of  a  special  mention 
of  the  trade  with  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  the  East  Indies,  in  that 
clause  which  makes  a  special  ex- 
ception as  respects  that  with  the 
British  possessions  in  Europe, 
to  be  purely  accidental.  And  he 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  extend  the  counter- 
vailing duties  to  the  intercourse 
by  land  or  inland  navigation,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  in  North 
America,  if  it  shall  be  found,  as 
the  undersigned  believes  it  to  be 
the  fact,  that  the  discriminating 
duties  of  the  United  States  do  not 
apply  to  that  intercourse. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  pray  Mr. 
Canning  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  his  perfect  consideration. 

Albert  GallcUin. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  George  > 
Canning,  ^c,  j 

MR.  CANNING    TO   MR.    OALLATIN. 

The  undersigned,  His  Majes- 
ty's Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  ho- 
nour to  acknowledge  the  official 
note,  of  the  25th  ultimo,  address- 
ed to  him  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  subject  of  an  or- 
der in  council,  issued  by  His  Ma- 
jesty on  the  27th  of  July. 

The  undersigned  feels  himself 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Gallatin 
for  the  full  and  frank  exposition, 
ivhich  that  note  contains,  of  his 
own  opinions,  and  of  those  of  his 
Government,  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  which  the  order  in  council 
relates  ;  and  for  the  opportunity 


thereby  afforded  to  the  underngn- 
ed  for  entering  into  an  explaui- 
tion,  equally  unreserved,  of  tfas 
opinions  and  intentions  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  on  that 
matter. 

It  will  be  highly  advaotageons 
to  dispose  at  once  of  a  sul^ect 
which  stands  apart  from  all  Ike 
other  important  subjectfl  wbidi 
Mr.  Gallatin  is  authorized  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  British  Govenmieiit 
— a  subject,  which  is  to  be  aigiisd 
on  principles,  and  to  be  deeded 
on  considerations,  pecoEar  to  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Gallatin  will  aDovfliefiii- 
dersigned  to  take    the  libeitj  of 
remarking,  that  this  pecnliaiitjof 
character    seems    to    have  beei 
overlooked  by  Mr.  GallatiDy  nihil 
note    of'  the    26th    of  Augatt 
Throughout  that  note   there  pp- 
pears  to  be  one  pervading  enor. 
Mr.  Gallatin  Ueats  the  queslMB 
as  if  it  had  turned  altogether  ob 
tliis  single  point :  '^  what  are  Ihi 
equal  and  reciprocal    conditiooii 
under  which  a  trade,  between  thi 
United   States    and    the    Biitisli 
West  India  colonies,  should  be 
carried  on  ?"  assuming,  as  a  sort 
of  axiom,  that  such  trade  is  as 
open  to  the  United  Stales  ai  any 
other  trade  in  the  world,  and  never 
inquiring  whether  some  compeost- 
tion  might  not  be   due  ffoni'  tho 
United  States  to   Great 
for  the  concession  of  s 
which  it  is  her  undoubted  n|((it  to 
give  or  withhold. 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to 
shew,  that,  even  if  the  lUier^  Is 
trade  with  the  British  West  hA 
colonies  were  gratuitouslj  con- 
ceded by  England  to  the  Uohad 
States,  still  the  footing  on  whicb 
the   trade,  so   permitted|  is  BPf 
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OD  bj  tbe  United  States,  is 
1  and  unfair. 

■t  the  objection,  which  the 
Government  feels  to  the 
ilion  for  such  partial  equali- 
nf  conditions,  as  Mr.  Gal- 
Instructions  appear  to  be 
id  to  establish,  lies  deeper 
Hr.  Gallatin's  proposition 
16  nndersigned  thinks  it  right 
faiiii  in  the  first  instance, 
mre  and  grounds  of  that 
MAtal  objection. 
if  MB  the  undersigned  has 
^■■idt  the   unquestionable 

Fl  it  has,  till  within  these 
rSy  been  the  invariable 
of  countries  having  co- 
fo  reserve  to  themselves 
la  with  those  colonies,  and 
k  that  reservation  only  un- 
pacial  circumstances,  and 
riicular  occasions.  When 
tttion  of  that  nature  has 
dictated  and  limited,  by 
(BCessities  of  the  mother 
f,  or  of  the  colonies,  the 
t  countries  taking  advan- 
if  h,  may  fairly  aver,  that 
rwed  nothing  to  the  State 
had  granted  such  relaxa- 
They  may  even  have  felt 
lives  at  liberty  to  decline  to 
of  a  partial  admission  into 
irta  of  the  colonies,  thus 
Ay  opened  from  considera- 
if  local  or  temporary  con- 
eei  unless  they  were  allow- 
aneral  liberty  of  the  trade 
loae  colonies,  independent- 
ioch  considerations. 
I  interdiction  of  the  Ameri- 
oremment,  in  1820,  of  any 
Mce  with  the  British  West 
colonies,  until  American 
ig  should  be  permitted  a  free 
into  the  British  colonial 
ia  to  be  justified  upon  this 
L 


The  obvious  way  of  meethg 
that  interdiction  by  Great  Britain, 
would  have  been  to  open  to  other 
commercial  and  maritime  Poweni 
the  trade  refused  by  the  United 
States. 

Circumstances,  not  necessary 
to  be.  detailed  here,  rendered  that 
expedient,  at  that  time,  unadvisa- 
ble. 

In  1822,  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  British  West  Indies  was 
conceded  to  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States,  with  certain  restric- 
tions and  limitations,  under  which 
they  were  content  to  enjoy  it ;  bat 
that  privilege  Great  Britain  still 
withheld  from  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe. 

The  concession  to  the  United 
States  was,  in  efiect,  if  not  in 
words,  exclusive :  for  the  new 
countries  of  America,  (not  then 
recognized  by  His  Majesty,)  had 
no  commerce  or  navigation  which 
could  interfere  with  those  of  the 
United  States. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  sup- 
posed, it  is  not  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  that,  by  granting  the 
privilege,  thus,  in  efiect,  exclu- 
sively, to  the  United  States,  in 
the  first  instance.  Great  Britain 
precluded  herself  from  extending 
it  to  other  nations,  whenever  the 
course  of  events  should  create  a 
favourable  occasion  for  doing  so* 
Events,  which  intervened  between 
1822  and  1825,  created  such  an 
occasion. 

As  little  can  it  be  supposed,  that, 
because  Great  Britain  submitted, 
at  a  moment  of  necessity,  to  terms 
which,  though  not  unjust,  were  in- 
convenient to  her,  she  bound  her- 
self to  continue  to  submit  to  them 
when  that  necessity  should  have 
passed  away. 
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Scarcity  may  justify  the  de- 
mand for  a  high  price,  and  mono- 
poly may  give  the  power  of  exact- 
ing it ;  but  there  is  surely  no  un- 
derstood compact  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  that  the  for- 
mer shall  not  endeavour  to  make 
himself  independent  of  the  latter 
by  opening  the  market  to  general, 
competition. 

These  obvious  and  simple  con- 
siderations led  to  the  act  of  Par- 
liament of  1825. 

Our  right  either  to  open   the 
ports  of  our  Colonies,  or  to  keep 
them  closed,  as   migtit  suit  our 
own    convenience ;  our   right  to 
grant  the   indulgence  of  a  trade 
with  those    Colonies    to  foreign 
Powers,  wholly  or  partially,  un- 
conditionally or  conditionally,  as 
we  might  think    proper,    and    if 
conditionally,  on  what  conditions 
we  pleased,  was  clear.    We  were 
not  bound  by  any  engagement  to 
continue  a  monopoly  of  such  indul- 
gence to  one  foreign  Power  against 
another.  We  had  for  three  years 
felt  the    inconvenience  of    such 
monopoly.    We  naturally  sought, 
therefore,    in    our  new  measure, 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  like 
inconvenience,  by  making  our  in- 
dulgence general  to    all  nations  ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  the  regulation 
of  that    indulgence    in    our  own 
hands,  we  granted  it  by  spontane- 
ous legislation,  and  not  by  positive 
treaty. 

The  question  is  now,  therefore, 
no  longer  what  it  was  in  1820  or 
1822,  a  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales  of 
America  ;  it  is  a  question  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world,  to  all  of  whom  Great  Bri- 
tain has  tendered  access  to  her 


Colonies,  on  conditions 
many  of  them  have  practically  ac- 
cepted, and  more  perhaps  wn 
ready  to  accept. 

Having  thus  placed  (as  he 
hopes)  in  a  clear  light,  the  geneial 
principles  of  Colonial  trade,  ind 
the  principles  and  consideratioiii 
upon  which  Great  Britain  has  act- 
ed in  respect  to  her  own  West 
India  Colonies,  the  underajgned 
now  proceeds  to  consider  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Gallatin's  note  of  (he 
26th  of  August. 

It  has  been  already  said,  thit| 
in  the  year  1822,  we  opened,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  a  tiade  indi 
our  West  India  Colonies  to  Aneii- 
can  ships,  under  certain  limitatioDi 
and  conditions. 

The  United  States  were  at  M 
liberty  to  accept  or  to  decline 
those  terms. 

In  accepting  them,  the  United 
States  imposed,  at  the  same  time, 
onerous  charges  and  restrictiooB 
upon  all  British  vessels 
might  trade  between  the 
West  India  Colonies  and  the  Ui^ 
ted  States.  One  of  these  chaiges 
is  an  alien  duty  both  upon  the 
ship  and  upon  her  cargo. 

After  ineffectual  endeaToarB,OD 
our  part,  to  obtain  the  remoTal  of 
this  duty,  wo  were  compelled  to 
lay  a  countervailing  du^to  the 
same  amount,  upon  American 
ships  in  the  Colonial  ports. 

Mr.  Gallatin  states,  ''  that  by 
the  imposition  of  this  cooot^- 
vailiug  duty,  British  and  Amert* 
can  vessels  employed  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  British  Colo* 
nies  and  the  United*  States,  an 
placed  on  a  footing  of  the  smmI 
perfect  equality,'^  And  further, 
that  there  is  not,  if  he  is  rightly 
informed,    a  single  act    of  the 
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BBitnt  of  the  UniUid  States 
ctDf  in  the  view  taken  of 
bgeel  by  that  of  His  Majes- 
ooosidered  as  not  fulfiUiog 
ondition   contemplated   bj 
rifof  Pariiamentof  the  Qth 
ilBStif  as  nbt   plaeing  Uie 
MiQe    jand    navigation     of 
Britain,  and  of  her  posses- 
rfbrocd,  vp<m  the  footing  of 
^ifanowd  naiionj  except- 
■hr  the  continuance  of  the 
■Mating  tonnage  duty   of 
pfimr  cents  per  ton  on  Bri- 
lisrisy  and  of  the  addition 
j»f0r  cent,  on  the  ordioarf 
kngedpn  goods  imported 
AiBh   vessels  entering   the 
tf  the  United  States  from 
ij^sh  Colonies.'' 
s  arguments  drawn  by.  Mr. 
lii  ikom    these   statements 
sea :  £rst|  that  the  duty  on 
ie  of«the  United  States,  and 
owDtervailing    duty  on  the 
i  Grreat  Britain  being  equal, 
li  ships  trading  between  the 
HjBs  and  the  United  States 
I  much  favoured  as  Amari- 
Upa  in  the  same  trade  :    so- 
ft IhAt^  iqasmuch  as,  with  the 
iCioii.  of  thd   discriminating 
ijn  America,  Gredt  Britain 
jMoiOiir  rtipteU^  treated  as 
most    favoured     nation,'' 
is  no  just  cause  for  the  ex- 
1,  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
ef {he  power  of  interdiction 
ded  by  the  act  of  1825  :  and 
ly,  that,  having  in  our  hands 
amedies  for  oom  and  the  same 
pace,  we  ought  at  all  events 
ive  contented  ourselves  with 
ring  either,  but  not  both,  by 
Mine  order  in  council. 
>-^egin  with  the  last  of  these 
I  points,  viz.  the  assumption 
^  having  in  our  hands  two 


remedies  for  sue  grievaneet  we 
ought   to  have   been   contented 
with  applying  either,  hot  not  both, 
by  the  same  order  jn  connciL'' 
^  ffhe  only  Aieasure  which  is*  iieis 
in  the  order  i4«  council,  is  the  in- 
terdictioa  of  the  trade  between 
the  British  West  India  oolonies 
and  the  United  States,' aAer  a  spe- 
cified period.  The  duties  stt  AmoF 
rican  ahipping,  mentioned  hi .  that 
order,  are  hot  fiew.    I'hey  were 
impost  by  an  i>rder  in  corniqil  in 
1^28,  -and  have  been 'constantly 
levied  since  that  timb.    They  are 
again    mentioned  iii  the.  jpresent 
Qideriik  council,  only  for  .the  di- 
rection of'  the    British    custom 
house  officers  in  the  West  Indies, 
who,  if  those  duties  had  not  been 
mentioned  as  still  existing,  might 
have  imagined  them  to  be  superse- 
ded. 

The  histoiy  of  these  duties  is 
simply    this. '    On    the  first  of 
March,  1828,  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  United  States,  which  dt- 
recta  fis  (i^isfi  duty  to  be  levied 
upon  British  shijMEi  and  cargoes 
coming  trom  the  British  West  In- 
dia eolonies,  '*  until  proof  shall  be 
given,  lo  the  sati|ifaotion  of  the 
Fresideni  of  the  United  States, 
that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of 
tonnage  or  impost,  and  no.other 
■  charges  of  any  kind  are  exacted 
in  .the  British  ^colonial  porta,  upon 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and    upon  any  goodSf  wnrtf,  or 
mercikomtte,    msretn     imporied 
fromfkB  Unilti  Sialeij  than  opon 
British  vessels  entering  the  jsune 
porta,  and  upon  the  Tike  goods^ 
ware$f  amd  merehandi9ef  ,imporUd 
m  stick  VBuels  pioM  xlsb wnxan^*" 
The  British    Oovemment,  at 
first,  misapprehended  the  import 
of  the  term  ^^from  slsstsJUfs,^ 
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eottceiting  it  to  apply  to  foreign 
countries  alone,  and  not  to  British 
possf^ssions  in  North  America, 
nor  was  it  till  af\er  the  interchange 
of  several  official  notes  betw«e/i 
the  British  £nvoy  at  Washington^ 
and  the  Americati  Secretary  of 
Sttfte,  chat  the  British  Govern- 
noent  was  made  to  comprehend, 
(or  rather  was  brought  to  belive) 
the  fall  extent  of  the  concession 
required  by  act  of  Congress, 
namely,  that  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  when  imported  from 
the  IJnietd  States  into  the  British 
West  India  colonies  *  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  ^ith  the 
like  produce  of  the  rnoUi^  couw- 
try  htrselfand  her  dependencies. 

When  such  was  at  length  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  true  construction 
of  the  American  act'  of  Congress 
of  1S23,  those  countervailing  du- 
ties were  imposed  on  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  By  the  Qritish 
Government,  which  are  now 
merely  continued  till  the  Ist  of 
December  next,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  indefinitely  in  the  ports 
of  British  North  America. 

It  id  to  be  observed  that,  by  the 
act  of  Pariiapient,  of  1822,  (3 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  44.)  the  British 
Government  was  enabled  to  inler* 
diet  all  intercourie  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  under  '  any  such 
circumstances  hs  those  which  had 
already  msen  in  the  United  States. 

The  milder  measure  of  a  re- 
taliatory duty  was  preferred,  for 
two  reasons  :  First,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  a  claim  so  extraordi- 
nary as  that  put  forward  by  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  act  of 
Congress,  of  1823,  would  not  be 
persevered  in  after  explanation; 
iuidiaecondly,  we  had  assurance 


that  a  full  opportnnity  of  that  «i^ 
planation  would  arise  in  the  covw 
of  the  negotiation  which  wasthiO 
about  to  be  opened  betweei  tbi 
two  Governments  on  tfaia,  aoM^ 
other  poifita^  in  which  their  m^ 
•pective  intereata wereconcerasdi 

That  negotiation  took  plaet  la 
London,  ip  the  .  spring  of  ISMb 
On  the  part  of  the  British  St^ 
emment  an  offer  waa  Qin3e«tifl^ 
range  this  matter  upon  tem 
highly  favourable  to  the  Vniled 
States,  but  the  American 
tentiary  intrenched  himadf 
the  letter  of  the  America!  km, 
and  declared  any  prcrposal  ifli^ 
missible  which  waa  not  ditcowh 
panied  with  the  concession  i^ 
quired  by  the  final  interpretaiNa 
of  that  law. 

Thingstemaining  in  this  atiH 
and  the  British  proposition'  hav^ 
ing  beep  unnoticed  for  nine  moatfn 
before  the  American  Goreniaitat, 
the  act  of  ParUament  of  Jaiy, 
1825,  was  passed. 

The  American  Legislatum  W 
cognizance  of  that  act  from  the 
commencement  of  its  last  Sessoa. 
It  had  also  cognizaiic^^tlia  spe- 
cific proDosals  offered  )ff  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  1824*  Fai- 
ther,  there  was  brought  aader  Ha 
consideration,  by  one  of  its  ptldl- 
bers,  a  resolution  for  repeiJinglfae 
discriminating  duties* 

The  Session,  howeVer, '  ended, 
withoni:  the  enactment  of  any  law  . 
for  repealing  pr  relaxing  the  rs- 
BtrictioDs  of  the  act  of  Cbogress, 
of  1823,  and  with  the  rejectioB, 
after  debate,  of  the  resoluiieB  kt 
the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  da- 
ties. 

To  Come  next  to  Mr/Gdlatin'f 
allegation,  that  the  diacriminatnlf 
duties  are  our  only  cause  of  coo- 
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I  that  in  other  rt$peciMf 
t  Britain  is  placed  by  the 
d  Slates  on  the  footing  of 
M  favoured  naiion^  in  her  in- 
ma  between  her  West  India 
laaand  the  United  States. 
p  Oallathi^  in  making  this 
ifity  appears  to  oi^erlook 
•r  enactment  contained  in 
^mb  act  of  Congress,  which 
•4  the  discriminating  duties ; 
lietment  hardly  less  injuri- 
I  ihe  commerce  and  naviga- 
if  Great  Britain.  That 
piBt,  in  substance,  provides, 
IP  British  ship  entering  an 
t^n  port  from  the  United 
kMDy  or  from  any  other  Bri- 
MMaeasion^  except  directly 
dM  West  -India  colonies, 
\m  allowed  to  clear  from 
ort  of  the  United  States  for 
fthose  colonies, 
it  is  intended  to  be  main- 
L.fhat,  because  the  British 
')822  permits  only  a  direct 
iMtween  our  colpnies  and 
Utad  States  in  American 
the  prohibition  of  a  trade 
^  the  United  States  between 
loflier  country  and  her  colo- 
^  therefore,  fair  reciprocity, 
antioo  resolves*  itself  in  ef- 
llo  the  first  ^of  the  three  ar- 
plainto  w^ich  Mr.  Gallalip's 
lieDt-has  been  divided,  and 
ia«omprehended  in  the  same 
ir*  It  furnishes  a  striking 
■tion  of  the  general  miscon- 
it  which  has  already  been 
id*  as  pervading  Mr.  Galla- 
lote,  in  respect  to  the  charac- 
.colonial  trade. 
jpBow  a  foreign  ship  to  enter 
ipl  ports  at  all,  and  upon  any 
1 10  a  ^0011 ;  to  withhold  from 
» of  #  country  having  colo- 


nies, trading  from,  the  notber 
country  lo  a  foreign  State,  under 
a  regular  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  the  ri^ht  of  clearing  for 
another  port  belonging  to  that 
mother  country  in  another  part  of 
the  world,*  is  an  injury^ 

That  right  has  been  denied  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  United 
States  f  not  perhaps  in  contradio- 
tion  to  the  letter,  l^ut  imdoubtedly 
in  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  1815.  (t  is  a  right 
which  existed,  apd  was  enjoyed 

'  before  the  treaty  of  1815  was 
framed ;  at  a  periqiS,  that  is,  when 
no  claim  to"  any  trade  with  our 
colonies  had  been  even  whispered 
by  the  United  Statea ;  andit  could 
npt,  therefore  be,  by  any  just  rea- 
soning, connected  with  that  trade, 
or  made  dependent  upon  it.  It  ia 
a  right  which  friendly  nations,  t|af- 
ficking.with  one  another,  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  allowing  to 
each  other,  that  it  is  exercised  as 
matter  of  course,  unleas  specifi- 
cally'  withbolden.  The  cohmial 
trade,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
practic'e  of  ,all  nations,  having 
colonies,  is  .a  trade  jnferdicted,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  unleas  apecifi- 
cally  granted.  « 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  enactmefcit,  foi:jpded  professed- 
ly on  the  limitations  of  the  British 
act  of  Parliament  of  1822,  is  ccjA- 

'  tinned  fourteen  in6ntha  after  the 
passing  of  the  British  act  of  1825, 
by  whicii  the*  limitations  of  1822 
were  done.away.  Since  which  5th 
of.  January,  1826,  aa  American 
ship  trailing  to  a  British  West  In- 
dia colony,  may  clear  out  from 
thence  to  nj  part  of  tha^wprid, 
the  Ilniled  JLingdom  and  ita  de- 
pendencies alone  efoepti^jU    Bm!, 
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the  British  ship  in  the  American 
port  still  remains  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions  of  the  American '  law 
of  1S23,  proliibiting  a  trade 
through  the  United  States,  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her 
West  India  colonies. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  note  of  the 
26th  of  August,  states :  that  <'  it 
is  well  known  that  the  delaj  in 
renewing  the  negotiation  upon  the 
subject  of  the  colonial  intercourse, 
on  principles  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation, is  due  to  causes  not  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,' 
principally  to  the  state  ofilu  health 
of  Mr,  kingJ' 

Upon  this  point  the  undersigned 
has  only  to  observe,  that  no  inti- 
mation (hat  Mr.  King  had  received 
instructions  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  resume  the  negotia- 
tion, was  ever  before  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  com- 
munication at  all  relating  to  this 
matter  which  has  ever  reached  him 
in  any  authentic  shape,  was  in  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Yfiughany  da- 
ted the  22td  of  March  last,  wherem 
that  Minister  states]  that  '*  Mr. 
'*  Clay  had  informed  him  that  he 
**  should  not  be  able  to  furnish  Mr. 
"  King  with  his  instructions  6e- 
"  fore  the  end  of  the  month  ef 
''  May,  to  enable  him  to  recoAi- 
''  mence  the. negotiation." 

But, .  whatever  may  be  the  date 
or  tenor  of  the  instructions  under 
which  Mr.  Gallatin  acts,  he  will 
have  collected  from  this  note  that, 
after  all  that  has  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  colonial  intercourse, 
and  especially  after  the  advised 
omission  by  the  Government  and 
Legislature  of  the  United  States 
td  meet,  (as  other  nations  have 
donSi)  the  simple  and  direct  pro- 
Tifiaoi  of  the  tclof  1825)  the  Brt« 


tish  Government  cannot  coiaeDt 
to  enter  into  any  renewed  negotii- 
tion  upon  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  BritiA 
colonies,  so  long  ae  the  preteowm 
recorded  in  the  act  of  1823|  nd 
there  applied  to  Bijiish' cokxiei 
alone,  remains  part  of  the  bv  of 
the  United   States. 

But  the  British  Govemiseit 
further  owes  to  the  spirit  of 
frankness  which  it  wishes  to  ciihi- 
vate  in  all  its  rehitions  with  the 
United  States,  to  declare,  tlitt,if- 
ter  having  been  compeDed  to  ap- 
ply to  any  country  the  intordiet 
prescribed  by  the  act  df  1885, 
•the  British  Government  cumoi 
hold'  itself  boiinfl  to  resiOTe  the 
interdict,  as  a 'matter  of  come, 
whenever  it  may  happen  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  foreip 
Government  to  reconsider  te 
measures  by  which  the  applicslioB 
of  that  interdict  was  occasioiied. 

It  is  not  made  matter  ttt  cos- 
plaint  by  the  British  G<>venlMtj 
that  the  United  States  hsTe  de- 
clined conditions,  which  olhersa- 
tions  have  thought  wordiy  of  iMr 
acceptance. 

It  is, .  on  the  other  ifuif  wni 
the  fault  df  the  British  Gofsm- 
ment  if  the'  United  StslishsfS 
sufRsred  the  time  ta  ptss  bji  st 
which  it  might  have  beei^  ,sir  ob* 
ject  of  greater  infpbrtaneo  to  tlui 
country,  to  induce  the  Vaited 
Sta^tes  to  come  into  thekr  pio- 
posals. 

The  United  States  nxmfcmi 
upon  this  point  a  free  judgdisM; 
and  they  can,  on.  their  part,  hsfO 
no  reason  to  complain  that  GnsH 
Britain,  aAer  allowing  ample  tisN 
for  maturing  that  jadgmealv  if 
contended  to  abide  the  molt  of 
their  decision. 
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The  andersigned  requetta  Mr. 
Gallatin  to  accept  the  assurances 
«f  hia  high  consideration. 

George  Canning, 

Foreign  Office,  Sept.  11,  1826. 

P.  S.  The  undersigned,  on 
reading  over  the  preceding  obser- 
▼atioDS,  finds  that  he  has  omitted 
to  notice  one  or  two  subordinate 
points  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Galla- 
tin'e  note  of  the  26th  of  August. 

The  first  relates  to  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  In- 
dies; the  second,  to  the  intercourse 
by  inland  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America. 

With  regard  to  the  former  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  re- 
mains upon  the  .'footing  on  which 
it  was  established  by  the  Conven- 
tions of  1S15  and  ISIS,  with 
vliich  Conventions  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  order  in  council,  that 
tbe  provisions  of  that  order  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  interfere. 

In  i^pspoct  to  the  second  point, 
rdative  to  the  intercourse  by  in- 
land navigation  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  the  under- 
signed begs  to  inform  Mr.  Galla- 
tittf  that  that  intercourse,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Canadas,  is  regula- 
ted by  the  act  of  Parhament  of 
lB9bt  by  which  the  same  duties 
are  expressly  imposed  on  the  ves- 
sels and  boats  of  the  United  States, 
importing  any  goods  into  either  of 
those  provinces,  as  are,  or  may  be 
for  the  time  being,  payable  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  Bri- 
tish vessels,  or  boats  entering  the 
harbours  of  the  State  from  whence 
such  'goods  shall  have  been  im- 
ported. 


The  discriminating  daties,  be- 
sides, only  apply  to  trade  by  Sea  : 
— and  if,  in  any  instance,  they 
have  been  levied  upon  American 
goods  brought  into  His  Majesty's 
possessions  by  inland  navigation^ 
or  on  the  boats  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  that  navigation,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  direi^ting 
the  amount  so  levied  to  be  repaid, 
unless  it  should  appear  that  the 
hke  duties  had  been  levied  in  the 
American  ports,  upon  the  inland 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  British 
Provinces.  GT.  C. 


MR.  GALLATIN    TO    MR.  CANfflNO. 

The  undersigned.  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  note 
of  the  11th  instant,  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Canning,  His  Majes- 
ty's principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  in  answer  to 
that  of  the  undersigned  of  the 
26th  ultimoi,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  27th  of 
..July. 

The  undersigned  apprehends 
that  the  object  of  his  note  of  the 
26th  ultimo,  may  not  have  been 
altogether  understood.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  make  on  that  oc- 
casion a  full  exposition,  much  less 
to  argue  in  support  of  either  his 
own  opinions  or  those  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, upon  the  whole  .matter 
to  which  the  Order  in  Council  re- 
lates. 

His  opinion  of  the  character  of 
the  Colonial  trade  did  not  enter  in- 
to the  vieif  he  was  taking  of  tbe 
subject.  He  is  not  awaK  to  have 
expressed  that  of  his  Government 
upon  any  other  point  than  that  of 
the  preference  it  gave  to  an  sr- 
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rangement  by  treaty,  to  regulations 
respectively  enacted  by  each  Coun- 
try- 

The  arguments  ascribed  to  him 

seem  to  be  rather  inferences  to 
which  he  might  not  have  objected, 
did  he  not  feel  bound  to  disclaim 
any  intention  on  his  part  to  have 
suggested  what  the  British  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  done;  an  ex- 
pression applicable  only  to  the  case' 
of  an  alleged  violation  of  a  posi- 
tive or  implied  obligation. 

The  object  of  the  note  of  the 
undersigned  was  simply  what  it 
purported  to  be :  to  express  his 
regret  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  Order  in  Council 
should  have  been  issued:  and  to 
avow  his  inability  to  discover  its 
motive.  This  has  now  been  frank- 
ly and  distinctly  explained  by  Mr. 
Canning.  And  the  principal  er- 
ror which  pervades  the  note  of  the 
undersigned,  is,  that  he  had  sup- 
posed that  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Colonies 
of  Great  Britain  was  still  consider- 
ed as  beneficial  to  her;  that  he 
was  wholly  unaware  that  the  inter- 
dict on  that  intercourse  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  was  founded  in  con- 
siderations of  a  general  nature, 
and  connected  with  an  intention 
not  to  renew,  at  legist  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  negotiations^  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  true,  that  the  undersigned 
bad  overlooked  the  fact,  that,  since 
the  5th  of  January,  1826,  the  in- 
direct intercourse  was  allowed  in 
American,  and  forbidden  in  Brir 
tish  vessels;  and,  tO;that  extefit, 
his  assertion  of  a '  perfect  equality 
existing  between  the  vessels  of  both 
nations  was  erroneous:  though, 
in  reality,  the  want  of  equality  in 
that  resjpect  may  have  been  com- 
peAsatak  by  other  jnatrictio^s  aad 


charges  imposed  on  American  Tei- 
sels. 

The  undersigned  has  it  nst  in 
his  power  to  assign  the  reasons 
why  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  of  1823,  relating'tothat 
indirect  intercourse,  have  beco 
continued  in  force,  after  tbeco^ 
responding  restriction^  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  removed,  so  6r 
as  related  to -foreign  countries.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  having  been  princi- 
pally turned  io  the  general  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  not  most  eli^ 
ble  that  the  trade  should  be  regu- 
lated by  treaty,  or  by  the  respec- 
tive laws  of  the  two  countries,  the 
fact'  that  this  particular  restriction 
had  been  thus  revoked  by  the  act 
of  Parliament  of  1825^  may  hate 
escaped  its  notice. 

The  communication  made  ia 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
note. of  the  intentions  of  the  Bri- 
tisli  Government,  would  not  seem, 
considered  done,  to  impose  any 
other  duty  on  the  undersigned  than 
to  transmit  it  to  hi»  owii^  But  it 
is  accompanied  by  Vanous'oftser- 
vations,  one  of  which  at  least  lias 
almost  the  appearance  ofa  charge 
against  the  Governm^t  <^  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  [for  the'  undersigiM^  to 
avail  himself  of  the  oppertmity 
thus  afforded,  once  more  to  atate 
the  view  of  the  wfaola  aabject, 
which  is  entertained  by  tht.  Uiiiad 
States. 

Great  Britain  asserts  as  cleafyaad 
undoubted;  the  right  to  give  to  tk 
United  States,  or  to  withhold  km 
them,  the  privilege  of  trading  widi 
her  West  India  colonies,  to  resirft 
to  herself  that  trade^  andgenoaly 
to  open  the  ports  of  those  coloait> 
to  foreign  Powersi  or  to 
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n)ay  suit  her  own  con* 
iCi  wholly  or  partially^  un- 
>nally  or  conditionally,  and 
litienally,  on  what  condi« 
^  pleases. 

9  abstract  and  general  pro- 
I  the  right  is  not  denied  i 
lidf  red  purely  as  a  matter 
I  this,  which  is  an  attribute 
reignty,  applies  (o  all  other 
et  as  well  -  as  to  colonies^ 
jf. nation  has  the  abstract 
nerally,  and.  not  in  refer- 
her  colonies  alone,  to  close 
pen  her  ports  to  foreign 
or  merchandise,  and  to 
ke  indulgence  wholly  or 
f^  conditionally  or  uncon- 
IjT.  This  right  has  been^ 
tinaes  to  be,  exercised  occa- 
by.  every  nation,  in  the 
f  navigation,  prohibitory, 
itrictive  laws,  operating 
OD  different  nations, 
real  distinction  between 
If  of  foreigners  with  colo- 
d'.that  with  other  territo- 
ems  to  consist  not  in  a 
>r  Jess  complete  right,  but  in 
fnte  in  the  usage  and  prac- 
bas  long  since  been  found 
commerce  with  foreign  na- 
'•s  advantageous,  it  was 
ry,  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  to 
lem  to  participate  in  it. 
an  exclusive  mnnoply  of 
nial  trade  ti  as  not  the  best 
f  preserving  colonies,  or 
lOting  their  prosperity,  is  a 
liscoverv.  But,  since  the 
tl  separation  of  the  greater 
the  continent  of  America 
«  motlier  countries,  and 
t  more  enlightened  views 
as  respects  the  re- 
colonies,  the  former  pe- 
(haracter  of  the  colonial 
almost  lost.  The  abstract 
ing  the  same,  and  the  an- 


cient system  of  colooial  policy 
having  been  nearly  abtndoned|  il 
is  difficult  to  perceive  any  strik* 
ing  difference  between  the  trade 
with  colonies  and  that  with  the 
mother  country,   ' 

These  are  general  observations, 
drawn  from  the  undersigned  by 
the  repeated  references  to  an  ab^ 
stract  rigbt|  which  is  not  question!^ 
ed*,  and  by  the  e^ort  to  consider 
still  the  commerce  with  colonies 
asessentially  differing  from  everj 
other.  But  the  intercourse  bch 
tween  Aie  United  States  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  basin  fact  aU 
ways  been  considered  by  both 
parties  as  of  a  peculiar  cbaracter, 
which  distinguished  it  from  evpry 
other  Species  of  colonial  trade ; 
and  the  declaratidns  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  that  com- 
merce, are  of  a'  much  earlier  date 
than  Mr.  'Canning  seems  to  hare 
been  aware  of. 

As  early  as  the  year  1783|  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain^  de^ 
viating  from  that  principle  of  tbe 
colunial  system,  acqprding  to 
which  her  colonies  were  prohibit- 
ed from  trading  directly  with  any 
other  country',  allowed  her  West 
India  colonies  to  trade  directly 
with  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  British  vessels.  This  permis- 
sion had  been  continued  almost 
without  any  interruption  till  tbe 
year  1822^  when  a  more  extensive 
change  io  the  colonial  policy  su- 
persbded  that  partial  measure. 
And  during  the  European  War, 
Great  Britain  fognd  it  convenient 
[not]  ckrcasionally,  but  repcktedly, 
to  open  ber  West  India  ports  to 
American  vessels;  at  the  same 
time  that  she  was  asserting  the 
pcinciple  uniformly  debied  by  the 
United  States,  that  a  neutral  was 
not  authorised  by  the  laws  of  na- 
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tieosi  to  carry  on  io  time  of  war 
a  trad«  with  a  colony ,  in  which 
he  was  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  time  of  peace. 

Had  Great  Britain,  adhering  to 
her    colonial  system,    interdicted 
the  intercourse  altogether/  and  al* 
ways,  in  war  as  in  peace,  in  Bri- 
tish as  well  as  in  American  vessels, 
no  claim  on  that  subject  would  or 
could  have  been  advanced  by  the 
United  States.    But  that  trade  hav- 
ing been  allowed  by  Great  Britain, 
it  may  be  said,  from  the  beginning, 
and  at  all  times,  became  thereby 
so  far  assimilated  to  ihit  with  her 
European  dominions,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  did  think  tti$t  they  had 
the  same  claiita  to  a  participation 
in   both.    'The  serious  difficulties 
in  wliich.they  were  involved  more 
than  once,  by  the  pretentions  of 
Great  Britain,  to*  adhere  to  what 
has    beeh   called  the  rule  of  the 
seven  years  war,  rendered  it  also 
questionable  whether  it  might  not 
be  better  policy  to  reject,  in  time 
of  war,  a  trade  whkh  was  not  al- 
lowed in  lime  of  peace,  or  to  claim, 
in  time  of  peace,  that  which  was 
allowed  in  time  of  war.     .  - 

The  United  States  always  did 
believe  that  the  compensation  for 
what  Great  Britain'  considers  as  a 
concession,  as  a  boon,  was  found 
in  the  advantages  resulting  to  her 
from  the  trade  itself.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  tiiat  she,  as  well 
as  all  other  nations,  participates 
gratuitously  ID  the  trade  of.  coun- 
tries, which,  as  colonies,  were  till 
lately  closed  to  foreigners,  which 
had  they  fallen  into  her  *  hands, 
would  have  still  been  considered 
as  such,  and  which,  by  their  in- 
corporation with  the  United  States, 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  had  Louisiana 
belonged  to  any  other  country,  and 
b^en  ita  only  colonyi  the  admis- 


sion therein  of  British  Teflscls  nd 
commerce  as  contemplated  by  llie 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1825,  wodd 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  a- 
tend  to  such  country  the  privicpi 
offered  on  certain  comfitioos  bj 
that  Act. 

Taking  all '  the,  facts  and-  d^ 
cumstances  which  have  been  ttHed 
into  consideration,  the  Unitni 
States  have  been  of  ophuoD  ifnt 
they. might,  without  violaung  the 
regard  due  tq  the  usages  and  opini- 
ons of  othersi  claim  to  trcst  on 
that  subject  as  on  that  of  any  cibcr 
commercial  intercourse,  and  on 
the  basis  of  eqilal  and  redprocal 
conditions. 

The  claim  has  accordingly  ben 
bi^ught  forward,  and  conuocicd 
by  both  parties  as  a  fit  subject  Ux 
negotiation,  from  the  time  wba 
any  of  a  comnaercial  natore  SsA 
commenced  between  the  two  dQ|^ 
tries. 

An  article  on  that  subject  pade 
part  of  the  treaty  bf  17^4,  botjite 
found  -so  inadequate,  and  wu  a^ 
companied  by  such  reatriedooi 
and  conditions,  aa  to  •  indnot  the 
United  States  to  reject  it  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  whok  tittij* 

The  sixth  article  of  the  noBrati- 
fied  treaty  of  1806,  stated  that 
<<  the  high  contacting  paitia,M< 
having  heen  able  to  arrmkgt  d 
present y  by  treaty^  any  ooMner- 
cial  intercourse  between  the  .terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  Hit 
Majesty's  Islands  and  ports  in  the 
West  Indies,  agree  that,  mMM 
subject  shall  be  regulated  ta  e 
satisfactory  manner ^  each  oftbe 
parties  shall  reikiain  in  the  coa- 
plete  possession  of  its  rights  is 
respect  to  such  an  interooane" 
A  similar  reservation  #f  rigfctt 
made  part  of  the  ConveotioB  «f 
1815,  renewed  and  proloaged  in 
1818. 
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he  negotiation  of  18 18,  and 
ry   subsequent  one  relating 
colonial  intercourse,  the  de- 
lation of  the  United  States, 
elude  no   arrangement  un- 
qoded  on  a  fair  reciprocity, 
»  distinctly  avowed.     The 
jgned   had     always   under- 
that  however  difiering  as  to 
)ent  of  the  intercourse  and 
Ubportant  points,  that  ba^s 
t  been  objected  to  on  the 
'Great  Britain. 
rj  article  indeed  proposed 
r  since  by  her,  has  the  ap- 
ce  of  that  character :  and 
mmble  of  the  counter-pro- 
ered   on  the    4th  of  June, 
by  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tCates,  that  '^  Ills   Britan- 
jesty  and  the  United  Slates 
erica,  being  desirous  to  re- 
by  mutual   agreement  and 
%eiples  of  just  reciprocity, 
de  now  open  under  their 
ive  laws,  between  the  Uni- 
ts and  the  British  colonies 
h  America,  and  the  West 
have,''  &c. 

bird  proposed  article  again 
I  k  to  be  <<  the  desire  and 
n  of  the  high  contracting 
Co  place  the  trade  in  ques- 
a  footing  of  just  reciprO' 

believed  that  the  difficul- 
Hch  have  prevented  an  ar- 
rot  satisfactory  to  both 
have  been  wholly  uncon- 
vith  questions  of  abstract 
hat  they  may,  especially  at 
ve  arisen  in  part  from  a 
ice,  on  the  part  of  Great 
to  depart  too  widely  from 
onial  policy  ;  that,  so  far 
nng  due  to  any  objection 
rinciple  of  reciprocity,  they 
ely  originated  principally 
tual  apprehension  that  the 


proposals  of  the  other  party  were 
a  departure  from  that  principle. 
The  failure  of  an  attempt  to  make 
un  amicable  arrangement,  \e(i  each 
party  to  pursue  its  own  course. 
And  the  natural  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  either  may  not  have  been  al- 
ways satisfactory  to  the  other ;  that 
occasionally  they  may  have  been 
carried  beyond  what  the  occasion 
required.  A  discussion  of  all  that 
has  been  done  in  that  respect  on 
both  sides,  would  at  present  be 
unprofitable.  The  undersigned 
will  confine  his  observations  to 
those  enactments  which  appear  to 
have  been  most  obnoxious  to  Great 
Britain,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1828. 

The  first  is  the  provision  of  that 
act,  whereby  discriminating  duties 
on  British  vessels  and  merchan- 
dise, coming  from  the  British  Colo  • 
nies,  were  not  ^o  cease.  Until  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  higher  tJuties 
were  levied  in  the  said  Colonies, 
on  American  vessels  and  merchan- 
dise, than  upon  British  vessels  and 
like  merchandise  imported  from 
eUewherei  that  is  to  say,  from 
other  British  territories,  as  well  as 
from  other  countries.  That  pro- 
vision might  appear  unusual  and 
objectionable,  but  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  principle  was  implied  in  the 
article  proposed  by  the  American 
Plenipotentiaries  in  181 8,  at  which 
time  the  object  was  explicitly  stat- 
ed and  discussed:  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  another  article 
proposed  by  the  United  Statesy 
as  supplementary  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  and  delivered  on  the 
ISth  June,  1819,  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  by  Mr.  Rush. 

Prior  to  the  time  when  protecting 
duties  were  laid  upon  American 
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rirdduce,  imported  into  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  United  States 
had  made  proposals,  intended 
either  to  prevent  that  contingency, 
or  to  reserve  the  right  of  counter- 
vailing the  protecting  by  discrimi- 
tiating  duties.  After  the  protect- 
ing duties  had  been  actually  laid 
by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1822, 
they  did,  on  the  same  ground, 
continue  those  alien  duties,  which, 
on  account  of  the  other  provisions 
of  that  act,  would  otherwise  have 
been  revoked.      * 

That  claim,  on  their  part,  was 
at  all  times  considered  as  inadmis- 
sible by  the  British  Government. 
It  was  always  said  that  every 
country  had  a  right  to  protect  its 
own  produce,  that  Creat  Britain 
would  protect  that  of  her  Colonies, 
that  the  demand  of  America  was 
no  more  founded  in  reason  or 
usage,  than  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment sKould  ask  that  the  sugar  of 
her  Colonies  should  be  placed  by 
the  United  States,  as  respected  du- 
ties, on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
Louisiana. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
general  principle  advanced  by 
Great  Britain  was  unquestionable  : 
but  that,  so  long  as  she  regulated 
the  Colonial  trade  on  principles 
different  from  those  which  she  ap- 
plied to  the  commerce  with  her 
European  tei  ritories,'  so  long  as 
she  did  not  treat  them  as  integral 
parts,  but  as  dep-^ndencies  of  her 
empire,  the  United  States  must 
necessarily  consider  them,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  as  dis- 
tinct countries. 

Mr.  Canning  has  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  it  cannot  be 
Bupp<tsed  that  Great  Britain  had 
precluded  herself  from  extending 
to  other  nations^  the  privilege   of 


trading  with  the  Britisli  WwiIa-     '\ 
dies,  in  the  first  instance  gramcA 
in  effect  exclusively  to  the  Uoitei 
States  :  a  supposition  which  ax» 
tainly  never  was  made.  And  helm 
added,  that  the  question  was  vfft 
no  longer,  as  id    1 820  or  19X^ 
between  the    United    States  wd 
Great  Britain,  but  between  heraal 
all  the  nations  of  the  old  and  net 
world,  to  all  of  whom  she  had  Kt* 
dered  access  to  her  colonies.  Wli^ 
ther  this  last  measore  shouM  ptth 
duce  any  change  in  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United 
States,  is  of  course  a  question  fof 
her  to  decide.     As  respects  theiB| 
so  far  from   thinking  themsrlwi 
affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Colonies  to  other  foreign  nt- 
tions,  so  far  from  considering  tUi 
as  interfering  with  their  commeftl^ 
or,  in   any  way,  as  a  subject  df 
apprehension,  they    have    baiM 
that  measure  as  an  important  tte|i 
towards  that    entire    freedon  d 
trade,    which  it  is  their  intcial 
and  their  avowed  wish  should  b^ 
come  universal.     And  considerii| 
that  the  British  Colonies  hadboi 
thus  in  a  commercial  point  oftriet 
nearly   assimilated   to  theaolber 
country,  and  might  no  longer  be 
viewed  as  distinct  countries,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  motivei 
for  authorizing  the  undersigned  to 
desist  from  the  ground  herelofbie 
assumed,    on   the  subject  of  fkt 
protecting  duties   laid    by  Gmt 
Britain  on  the  produce  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  imported  into  her  Co* 
lonies,  and  thereby  to  remove  tli 
principal  obstacle  which  had,  til 
then,   prevented   an  amicable  •^ 
rangement  on  the  subject  ofdi 
Colonial  trade.     It  is  hardly  n^ 
cessary  to  add,  that  the  idsin^ 
tions  which  gave  that   autboflji 
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iwa  at  a  time  when  there 
ibe  least  expectatioo,  on 
of  the  Governraent  of  tiie 
Slates,  that  it  was  intended 
of  His  Majesty's  to  inter- 
intercourse,  and  to  decline 
V«l  of  negotiations  on  that 

ilker  enactment  of  the  act 
pest   of  1823,  on    which 
daiog;  has  especially  ani- 
\mdf  is  that  which  forbids 
tish  vessel,  unless  having 
lirectly    from    the   British 
KJUa  Colonies,  to  clear  from 
if  the  United  Stales,  to  any 
^Colonie8.     It  is  said  that 
lb  has  been  denied  to  Great 
by  the  United    States,  not 
I  in  contradiction  to  the  let- 
t  mMdouhiedly  in  deviation 
If   spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Such   serious   charge   the 
pied  is  bound  to  repel. 
ftigument  adduced  in  sup- 
ihat  assertion,  rests  on  the 
MM  supposition  that  the  pri- 
rhich,  before  the  Conven- 
1S15,  British  vessels  com- 
m  other  ports  than  the  Bri- 
att  India  Colonies,  ^oy« 
kar  from  a  port  of  the  Uni- 
tes to   those  Colonies,  was 
C  instead  of  a   permission, 
indeed  was  not  granted  to 
specially,   but   which  they 

common  with  all  other 
^  from  whatever  port  they 
have  come.  The  United 
bad  the  undoubted  right  to 
ir  to  withhold  that  permis- 
nd  in  that,  as  in  every  other 
here  the  right  was-  not  re. 
I  by  treaty,  to  regulate  the 
»une  in  foreign  vessels  be- 
their  own  and  foreign  ter- 
Sy  of  every   description,  as 

their  convenience.  And 
meral  right,  which  existed 


before  the  Coovention  of  lSliS« 
was  by  that  compact  preserved 
expressly  and  without  exception 
as  respet  ted  |he  intercourse  he« ' 
tween  the  United  States  and  the 
British  West  Indies. 

The  indirect  intercourse  .alludmd 
to  is  so  intimately  connected  wixh 
the  trade  in  general,  that  aresetT 
vation,  whereby  the  Unitied  StateSi 
whilst  allowed  to  forbid  the  direcl 
intercourse,    would     have     been 
bound  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  on 
indirectly  in  British  vessels,  would 
have  been  useless  and   m^tory. 
Since  British,  having  in   this  re- 
spect a  decided  advantage  over 
American  vessels,  on   account  of 
the. circuitous  voyac^es  wihicli-.  ftbey 
may  pake  from  England  to  the 
United    States,  and  thence  to  the 
West  India  Colonies,  It  was  pre^ 
cisely  xhit  branch   of  the  trade  a- 
gainst  which  it  was  most  impor* 
tant  for  the  United  States  to  prer 
serve  the  right. 

That    right    was    actuslly   kn^' 
forced  under  the  American   navir 
gation  act  of  1818,  without  being 
objected  to,  or  being  made  a  bar 
to  negotiations.    When  the  gencf 
ral  restrictions  of  this  act  were  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  182S,  this 
particular  provision  'was  in  sub- 
stance  retained  ;  and  the  undeiv 
signed  undersUtnds  that  Hu  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Washington  ob- 
jected to  it,  not  as  being  a  devia- 
tion from  the  Conventipn,  but  -be- 
.cause  he  erroneously  believed  that 
it  had  not  its  counterpart  in  the 
acts  of  Parliament  then  in  force. 
In  1824  that  provision  appears  to 
have  been  adverted  to  by  the  Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  that  it  con- 
fined  British  vessels  to  a  direct 
trade  in  the  same  manner  ^a  Ame- 
rican vessels  were  restrided  by 
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the  act  of  Parliament,  and  even 
to  a.  greater  degree. 

It  may  be  here   observed,  that 
neither  this,  nor  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the   act   of  Congress    of 
1823,  would  at  this  time  have  in- 
terposed any   obstacle  to  the  fa- 
vourable issue   of   a   negotiation 
upon  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colo- 
nies.   But,  as  respects  the  prelimi- 
nary condition,  Without  which  the 
British    Government  cannot  con- 
sent to  enter  into  any  renewed  ne- 
gotiation on  that  subject,  the  un- 
dersigned is  at  a  loss  how  to  con- 
strue it.     It  cannot  seriously  be 
expected  by  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment that   the  United   Stipes, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  should 
repeal  their  restrictions  on  British 
vessels,  when  not  only  the  inter- 
course is  altogether  prohibited   in 
American  shipping,  but  when  they 
are  with  frankness  informed  that 
a  removal  ,of   that  interdict  will 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  folUw 
such  repeal  on  their  part.      What 
renders  that  allusion  to  a  repeal  of 
the  enactments  of  the  act  of  1823, 
still    less  inteHigii|le,   it    perhaps 
only  affords  an  additional   proof 
that  both  Governments  may  occa- 
sionally overlook  some  of  the  pro- 
vision^ contained  .in  the  laws  of 
the  other,  is,  that  it  is  prqvided  by 
the  sixth  section  of  that  act,  ths^ 
it  shall  cease  to  operate  if  at  any 
time  the  intercourse  in  American 
vessels  should  be  prohibited  by  a 
British  Order  in  Council,  or  act  of 
Parliament,  and  that,  in  such  case, 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  1818  and 
1820  shall  revive  and  be  in    full 
force.     That  contingency  has  ac- 
tually taken  place«     As  a  natural 
consequence   of     the    Order    in 
Council,  the  act  of  1823  ceases 


to  be  the  law  of  the  United  Sutctj 
after  ihe  1st  of  December  neit 
And  the  act  which  Mr.  Cwunf 
allows  to  have  been  justified,  wul 
again  revive. 

The  intercourse,  direct  and  io- 
direct,  will  then  be  prohibited  bj 
the  laws  of  both  countries.   Where 
there  is  no  commerce,  there  cu 
be  no  discriminating  or  other  6> 
ties.       The   two     countries    will 
again  be  placed,   as   respects  tint 
intercourse,  in  the  same  siliiattoo 
in  which  they  were  before  the  act 
of  Parliament  of  1822,  and  that 
of  Congress  of  1823. 
.  If  there  is  any  differeace,  it  will 
consist,  in  this  :  the  right  of  Greit 
Britain  both  to  decline  to  negoti- 
ate, and  to  continue  ber  interdict 
of  the  intercourse,  even    if  tbe 
United  States  should  accede  to  the 
conditions  of '  the  act   of  Farfia- 
ment  of    1825,    is    incootestible. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave,  how- 
ever, to  suggest,  that  an  act  exdi- 
ding  the  United  States  from  a  trade 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  world|  v, 
as  a  permanent  fneasurtj  of  a  ^ 
ferent  character  (Vom  a  general  ex- 
clusion of  all  fbretgn  natioos. 

The  undersigned  reqoesli  Mr. 
Canning  to  accept  the  asnrance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

Albert  Gjillitiiu 
September  22,  I82d. 


to  ALBKRT  OALLATIVy 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Muns- 
ter  Plenipoteniiary  oftkt  Dat- 
ted  Statesy  London. 

Department  of  SteUe^    • 

Washingtony  1  ith  Nov.  182& 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  intiat* 
tion  given  in  my  letter,  aader 
date  the  31st  ultimo,  I  proceed  t» 
communicate  to  yon  the  viev 
which  has  been  taken  here  of  ^ 
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official  note  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ad- 
dressed to  you  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
leuber  last. 

If  the  British  Government  had 
cootented  itself  with  simply  an- 
Bouncing  in  that  note,  its  deter- 
mination no  longer  to  treat  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
intercourse  with  the  British  colo- 
piesy  however  unexpected  by  us 
sacb  a  determination  would  have 
been,  we  might  have  felt  ourselves 
bound  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the 
declared  pleasure  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government.  Two 
jMUtJes,  at  least,  are  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  any  negotiation, 
and  if  one  absolutely  declines 
treating,,  the  other,  of  necessity, 
most  abide  by  his  decisit^n.  But 
the  British  Government,  not  satis- 
lied  with  merely  communicating 
the  fact  of  its  resolution,  no  longer 
to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States,  for  an  arrangement  of  the 
colonial  trade,  which  might  recon- 
ale  the  interest  and  wishes  of  both 
parties,  brings  forward,  new  prin- 
ciples, to  some  of  which  we  can- 
not subscribe,  and  s^ks  to  cast 
upon  us  the  blame  of  the  want  of 
tucosss  which  has  attended  past 
endeavours  to  effect  that  object, 
irbich  we  cannot  admit.  The 
frankness  which  has  ever  charac- 
terized all  our  correspondence 
with  the  British  Government,  re- 
qoires  that  our  objections  to  those 
principles,  and  our  dissent  from 
such  an  imputation  should  be  re- 
spectfully stated.  In  doing  this,  J 
will  begin  with  a  brief  statement 
of  certain  general  propositions, 
which  are  supposed  to  he  incon- 
testibiie. 

It  is   the  undoubted    right  of 
every  nation  to  prohibit  or  allow 


foreign  commerce  with  all,  or 
any  part,  of  its  dominions, 
wherever  situated,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  denominations,  pa- 
rental or  colonial,  or  the  modes  of 
Government  in  their  respective 
parts.  It  may  prescribe  for  itself 
the  conditions  on  which  the  for- 
eign trade  is  tolerated ;  but  these 
conditions  are  not  obligatory  upon 
other  nations,  unless  they,  in 
some  form,  assent  to  them.  All 
such  conditions,  in  respect  to  for- 
eign Powers,  are  in  the  nature  of 
proposals  which  they  aire  as  free 
to  accept  or  decline,  as  the  other 
party  was  to  tender  them.  If  a 
nation  has  colonies  it  may  unques- 
tionably reserve  to  itself,  exclu- 
sively,, the  right  of  trading  with 
them. 

But,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that, 
in  regard  to  foreign  Powers, 
there  is  any  thing  in  the .  nature 
and  condition  of  colonies,  or  in 
the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween them  and  the  country  to 
which  they  belong,  which  distin- 
guishes the  power  of  regulating 
their  commerce  from  that  which 
is  exercised  over  the  parent  coun- 
try. That  parent  country  may 
have  its  motives  of  jealousy  or 
poUpy  for  a  rigorous  exclusion  of 
all  intercourse  -between  its  colo- 
nies and  foreigners.  But  the  mo- 
ment it  chooses  to  relax  and  open 
its  colonial  ports  to  a  foreign  trade, 
whether  the  relaxation  is  moved 
by  a  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
terest, or  necessity,  the  right  is 
acquired  by  foreign  States  to  ex- 
amine and  judge  for  themselves 
the  concfitions  on  which  they  are 
proposed  to  be  admitted,  and  to 
reject  or  accept  them  accordingly. 
This  right  of  foreign  nations  is 
conceded,   in    the    official    note 
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which  I  am  consid^rag,  whea  the 
colonial  power  is  urged,  by  the 
pressure  of  immediate  waots,  to 
throw  open,  for  a  lime,  its  colonial 
ports,  but  is  denied  when  it  choo- 
ses to  open  them  permanently. 
The  right,  in  both  instances,  rests 
upon  the  same  grounds^  and  that 
is,  that,  in  all  commercial  ez- 
cbanges,  national  or  individuaL 
the  parties  to  them  are  equal,  and 
have  the  same  independent  power 
of  judging  each  for  himself;  and 
there  is  much  more  reason,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gpreater  duration  of 
the  interest,  that  the  right  in  ques. 
tion  should  be  exercised  in  a  per- 
manent ihan  a  temporary  trade. 

All  commerce  is  founded  upon 
mutual  convenience  and  advan- 
tage. And  this  principle  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  a  commerce  •  with 
coloiiidl  possessions,  and  with  the 
country,  to  which  they  belong,  or 
to  any  other  country.  In  trading 
with  any  colonies,  we  have  no 
more  imagined  that  a  privilege  had 
been  gratuitously  conceded  to  us, 
than  that  we  bad  made  such  a 
concession  to  the  colonial  power,* 
in  allowing  its  colonies  to  trade 
with  the  United  States.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  admitted,  that' 
any  other  compensation  is  due 
from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  permission  to  trade 
with  her  colonies^  than  that  which 
springs  from  the  mutual  exchanges 
which  are  the  object  of  that  aod  of 
all  commerce.  If  the  prosecution 
of  any  given  trade  be  found  upon 
experiment  unprofitable  to  either 
party,  that  party  will  no  longer 
pursue  it ;  and  we  may  safely  con- 
fide in  the  discernment  of  indivi- 
duals to  repress  or  stimulate  ad- 
venture according  to  the  loss  or 
gain>  which  may  be  incident  to  it. 


Tbe  British  GrOTenmieiit,  ibif 
sensible  of  this  salutary  law,  vn 
supposed,  in  the  recent  libetd 
comn>ercial  policy  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  have  intended,  by  Ae 
example  of  her  homage,  to  bire 
inculcated  its  observaoee  iipOD  itt 
nations. 

The  idea,  that   the  adminiott 
into  Colonlial  ports  of  foreign  ?» 
sels  is  a  boon  granted  hy  the  pi- 
rent  country,  that  is,  a  beneiacdoo 
without  equivalent,  is  as  oewai 
it  is  extraordinary.    '  In  that  illte^ 
course  which  has  been  allowed  bf 
the  British  Government  between 
its  Colonies  and  the  United  Stales, 
never   fully    opened,    sometitnei 
entirely  Closed,  aud  when  reluct- 
antly admitted,  fettered  by  nume- 
rous   restrictions,    we    recogaiu 
any  thing  but  a  boon^     The  lead- 
ing motive  which  appeani  tahavi 
actuated  the  British  Goveran^ 
in  respect    to    the    exchange  of 
American  and  Colonial  produce 
has  been  to  sell  here,  what  coaU 
be  sold,  if  sold  at  all,  no  where 
else  so  profitably,  and  to  buy  of  oi 
exactly  so  much  as  she  could  ob- 
tain no  wherQ  else,  at  least*)  pnh 
fiiably. 

On  our  aide,  whenever  the  tiade 

* 

has  been  open,  there  hai^  beea 
no  restrictions,  as  to  the  obje0 
of  exportation  from  the  Uniiid 
States  to  the  British  Coloniea.  Al 
enumeration  here  of  tbe  numeim 
prohibitions  and  restrictiooa  odIIm 
British  side,  upon  articles  bolhef 
Colonial  and  American  predooHi 
would  extend  this  paper  to  a  ommII 
unreasonable  length.  And  wilk 
respect  to  the  tranaportationef  the 
subjects  of  this  limited  trade,  te 
aim  of  the  British  Gove^uiOill 
has  been,  by  alUta  regulationi,  It 
engross  a  diaprqportioMila 
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Dtentioo  ma  clearly  de- 
I  the  trenty  of  1794,  and 
adhered  to,  with  steady 
Dce,  during  the  thirty- 
vening  years.  Such  an 
le  deserves  to  be  char- 
in  any  other  way  than 
British  boon  to  the  Uni- 

tot  be  admitted,  that  the 
t  the  United  States  have 
iesy  varies  the  principles 
B  to  an  intercourse  *  with 
ih  Colonies.    In  the  con- 
1    of  the    conditions  on 
breign  trade  shall  be  tol- 
it  is  of  no  consequence 
ne,  or  what  government, 
nay  choose  to  bestow  oo 
at  parts  of  its  dominions, 
the  territories*  of  the  Uni- 
■  are  governed  by  pecu- 
1  forms,    altogether  dif- 
xnm  those  of  the  States  of 
federacy,    but    we  have 
Dtended  that  thin  anoma- 
to  affect  the  regulation  of 
mercial  intercourse  with 
Powers.     A  country  hav- 
iloniea,  maybe  sbsitua-' 
afford  the  same  kind  of 
Hia,  as  both  another  coun- 
ha  colonies.     And  there 
i  greater  difference  in  the 
lid  value  of  the  prodiic- 
he  two  different  countries, 
of  which  have  colonies, 
lata  between  those  of  a 
and  its  colonies,  and  an- 
lich  has  -no  colonies.     It 
^weJl  be  argued  that  the 
ivanty-four  States  compos- 
Union,  entitles  it  to  de- 
mceasions  from  all  other 
whose  territory  is. not  di- 
ito  an  equal   number  of 
NUla,  or  that  the  United 
oni  boing   constituted   by 


thenoion  of  the  three  kingdonis, 
would  be  jnatified  in  demanding, 
upon  that  ground,  from  any  Power, 
composed  only  of  a  single  king- 
dom,  more  than  it  granted.     In 
all    commercial    intercourae   be- 
tween difierent  Powera,  the  ques- 
tion reaolvea  itself  hito  one  of  pro- 
fit and  lose.    If  it  be  the  interest 
of  the  parties,  that  the  trade  should 
be  allowed,  it  ia  altogether  im- 
material how  those  territoriea  are 
governed  or  divided ;  both  have 
an  equal  right  to  judge  of  the  con- 
ditions  of  the    intercourse.      It 
would  be  most  strange  if  the  fact 
of  a  foreign    State  (Sweden  for 
example)  possessing  a  Colony  no 
matter  how  unimportant,  entitled 
such  State  to  treat  on   different 
principlea  with ''Great  Britain,  in 
respect  to  an  intercourse  with  her 
Colonies,  from  the  United  Statea. 
Neither  can  it  be  admitted  that 
the  possession  of  Colonies  entitles 
the  nation  holding  them,  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  cir- 
cuitous' navigation   between  the 
parent    country,   and    a    foreign 
country,  *  through    any  or  all  of 
those  Colonies,  upon  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  prosecution  of  a 
Colonial  tradp,  which  ia  under- 
stood to  have  been  taken  by  Great 
Britain.  If  the  connexion  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  nu- 
merous Colonies  is  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  that  of  a  continuous 
coast>  it  must  be  allowed  that  thia 
co^t  haa  very  great  extent    It 
passes  around  Cape  Horn,  dou- 
blea  the  Cape  of  Gvood  Hope, 
crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pene- 
trates almost  eyerj  sea,  touchea 
every  continent,  and  encirclea  the 
Globe.     CdmM  eooiting  trade 
of  this  universal  reach   preaenti 
none  of  the  propertiea  of  an  tndi- 
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nary  coasting  trade,  except  tbat  of 
the  idenity  of  sovereign  power. 
The  foundation  on  which  nations 
are  supposed  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves, exclusively,  their  own 
coasting  trade,  is  not  merely  that 
of  monopoly,  but  principally  be- 
cause they  are  thereby  better  ena- 
bled to  check  all  invasions  of  their 
own  laws — a  reason  which  is  in- 
applicable to  the  widely  dispersed 
condition  of  the  British  Colonial 
possessions.  . 

Entertaining  such  opinion^  as 
have  been  herein  stated,  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  commercial  regu- 
lation, the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  always  con- 
ceived that  the  trade  between  them 
and  the  British  Colonies  was  open 
to  all  considerations,  which  are 
applicable  to  any  other  trade,  and 
that  it  was  consequently  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  arranrgement  by  treaty,  or 
in  any  manner  by  which  any  other 
trade  might  be  regulated.  Great 
Britain  may,  undoubtedly,  if  shQ 
pleases,'  deny  to  herself  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  with  fo- 
reign Powers,  through  the  accus- 
tomed organs  of  intercourse,  as 
to  the  conditions  on  which,  with 
mutual  benefit^  the  trade  may  be 
carried  on.     But  if  she  chooses 

• 

to  restrict  herself  to  the  single 
mode  -  of  regulating  it  by  act  of 
Parliament,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
either  that  such  restriction  is  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the 
nature  of  Colonies,  or,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown,  that  it'  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the 
British  Government  itself. 

The  British  Secretary  of  State 
alleges,  that  in  1822,  the  British 
government  opened  the  Colonial 
intercourse  to  us,  and  withheld  it 
frotn  all  other  Powers ;  that,  in  ef- 


fect, we  thereby  acquired  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  supply  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  British  West  In- 
dies ;  but  that  Great  Britain  did 
not  preclude  herself  from  the 
right  to  open  her  colonial  porH  to 
other  nations  whenever  it  migbt 
suit  her  purposes.  We  did  ost 
ask  that  Great  Britain  should  alHit 
her  Colonial  ports  to  other  Pow- 
ers. The  occlusion  was,  no  doabt, 
in  consequence  of  the  estiimfe 
which  she  made  of  her  own  iol6^ 
ests,  without  any  intention  to  con- 
fer an  exclusive  benefit  upon  ob, 
as  the  opening  oT  them  by  the  act 
of  1825  is  according  to  a  similar 
estimate.  We  have  no  right  to 
complain,  and  never  havo  com- 
plained, that  Great  Britain  seeks 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
its  Colonies  the  best  markets  for 
sal^  and  purchase,  any  more  thaa 
we  anticipate  any  complaint  fron 
her,  if,  when  we  are  driven  from  her 
Colonial  ports,  we  should  exerdie 
the  .like  Hberty.  If  she  has  rea- 
son to  felicitate  herself  tbaty  bj  the 
course  of  events,  she  is  enabled 
to  draw  from  other  sources  tboae 
supplies  which  her  Colonies  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  from 
the  United  States,  we  have,  per- 
haps, occasion  for  equal  coogntn- 
lation  that,  by  the  same  or  other 
events,  markets  have  been  opened 
to  us,  which  may  be  found  ample 
substitutes  to  th6se  which  itisber 
pleasure  to  close  against  us. 

As  to  the  monopoly  which  it  ta 
alleged  we  have  enjoyed,  itsboold 
be  observed  that  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  British  West  India  Co- 
lonies to  the  United  States^  and 
the  nature  of  their  respective- cli- 
mates and  productions,  are  emi- 
nently favourable  to  a  mututllf 
beneficial     commerce      between 
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From  their  proximity  to 
ed  States,  they  find  their 
mce  in  drawing  from  us 
Brishable  and  bulky  arti- 
eh  they  want,  rather  than 
m  distant  countries.  If 
t  India  Islands  were  situ- 
the  European  instead  of 
irican  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  £urope  could  supply 
ply  and  abundantly  the 
■cription  of  articles  as  the 
States,  the  British  West 
ilonies  would  prefer  ob- 
their  necessary  supplies 
rope.  The  United  States 
to  to  other  West '  India 
ly  in  as  great  extent,  and 
I  the  navigation  between 
largely  as  they  do  in  their 
ne  with  those  of  Orfsat 
.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
»roximity.  If  it  be  a  mo- 
it  has  emanated  from  no 
power,  but  from  a  much 
KHirce.  Far  from  repin- 
m  dispensations  of  Provi- 
lations,  contented  with  the 
of  his  bounty  which  has 
lotted  to  each,  would  do 
acquiesce,  with  cheerful 
ion,  in  the  arrangements  of 
verse,  which,  in  his  wis- 
btts  thought  proper  to  or- 

Jnited  States  have  never 
a  subject  of  serious  com- 
bat, for  the  indulgence 
heir  laws  have  granted  of 
sted  liberty  of  importation 
nation  of  whatever  is  pro- 
or  manufactured  -in  the 
States,  or  in  the  British 
I,  respectively,  they  have 
ity  in  return,  with  a  long 
16  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
8|  including  some  of  the 
omiDodities  on  both  sides. 


Alliiodgh  they  have  desired  the 
abolitiaii  of  those  restrictions,  they 
have  left  il  to  the  sole  and  uiidia- 
turbed  consideration  of  the  British 
Government,  whether  the  proa- 
perity  of  their  Colonies  them- 
■Ives,  would  not  be  best  promoted 
by  the  application  to  the  inter* 
course  of  those  liberal  principles 
which  have  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  present  enlightened  age. 
The  Government  of  the  Uiiited 
Statea  has  contented  itaelf  with  in- 
sisting thaty  circumscribed  aa  the 
trade  haa  been,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  regulation  of  the  navi- 
gation employed  in  k  should  be 
founded  on  principles  of  recipro- 
city, so  as  to  allow  fair  competi- 
tion between  the  veaselsof  the 
two  countries. 

The  position  now  assumed,  that 
Colonial  trade  with  foreign  States 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  negotiation 
with  thoae  States,  bat  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  regulation  if  the 
parent  country,  is  entirely  new. 
It  is  not  sustained  by  the  practice 
of  other  Powers  having  Colonies. 
It  is  not  sustained  by  the  practice 
of  Great  Britain  herself;  and  this 
brings  me  .to  the  consideration  of 
what  has  passed .  between  the  two 
Governments  in  relation  to  thia 
trade. 

They  negotiated  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  go  no  further  back,  in  the 
year  1794.  Their  negotiationa 
resulted  in  the  12th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce'  and 
Navigation,  which  was*  then  con- 
cluded^'The  very  fact  oftreating, 
between  two  independent  States, 
implies  the  right  iti  each  of  con- 
'sidering'  and  determining  the  mu- 
tual propoaitiona  which  may  be 
offered.    The  two  Powera  again 

10 
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negotiated  on  the  same  subject  in 
1796,  and  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  did  not 
conceive  that  the  concessions  of 
Great  Britain,    contained  in  the 
12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794, 
were  equivalent  to  the  concessions 
on    their  side,  it    was    annulled. 
They  again  negotiated  in  1815, 
and  actually  entered  into  stipula- 
tions  which,  as  you  well  know, 
form  a  part  of  the  convention  of 
the  third  of  July,  of  that  year,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  British  East 
India  trade  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  come  to  any  agreement,  in  re- 
gard to  the  British  West   India 
trade,  it  was  left  to  the  two  coun- 
tries to  regulate  this  subject  by 
their  respective  laws.      On   that 
occasion,  it  was  stated  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  regard  as  un- 
friendly, any  measure  which  the 
United  States  might  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  put  into  operation  for 
the  regulation  of  that  trade.    And, 
to  guard  against  all    misconcep- 
tion, it  is  moreover  expressly  pro- 
vided in    the    treaty  itself,   that 
<*  the    intercourse    between    the 
United  States  and  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,   and  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  of  the  provisions  of 
•^is  article,  but  each  party  shall 
remain  in  the  complete  possession 
of  its  rights  with  respect  to  such 
Ml  intercourse."    With  what  pro- 
priety, then,  can  it  be  affirmed, 
that,  ^'  to  withhold  from  the  ship 
of  a  country  having  colonies,  tra- 
ding from  the  mother  country  to  a 
foreign  State,  under  a  regular  trea- 
ty between  the  two  countries,  the 
right  of  clearing  for  another  port 
biiloniiog  to  that  mother  countrji 


in  another  part  of  the  world,  is  i& 
injury  ?" — an  injury,  **  undouhteibi 
in  deviation  from  the  sp'uit  of  the 
treaty.'*     The  regular  treaty  I^ 
ferred  to,  excludes,  by  its  (k)sitife 
terms,  all  regulation  of  the  intc^ 
course  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  colonies  in   the 
West  Indies.     And  yet  it  is  coo- 
tended,  that  Great  Britain  has  the 
right,  according  to  the  spirit  of  tbe 
treaty,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of 
the  application  of  its  provknons, 
to  a  subject  which  it  alone  pro- 
fesses to  regulate,    but  to  bife 
them  applied  also  to  another  sob- 
ject  which  is  expressly  declaredoot 
to  be  regulated,  and  as  to  wbich 
both  parties  are  lef\  in  the  '*  coo* 
plete  possession"  of  all  their  rigliti. 
And  this  is  insisted  upon,  in  be- 
half of  Great  Britain,  without  aaj 
corresponding    privilege    on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.     If  tlie 
treaty  be  competent  to  carry  t 
British  vessel  through  the  Brhiih 
West  India  ports  to  the  United 
States,    and  vice  versa,    whilst, 
under  similar  circumstances,  those 
ports  are  to  remain  shut,  by  Bri- 
tish authority,  against  a  venel  of 
the  United  States,  it  wodd  equal- 
ly entitle  such  British  vessel  to 
pass  through  the  ports  of  any  and 
every  country  upon  the  globe,  to 
and  from  the  United  States.   The 
United  States  might,  without  any 
violation   of   the  Conventkio  of 
1815,  interdict  all  intercourse  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  direct  or 
circuitous.     And  surely  the  right 
to  adopt  the  stronger  and  mere 
comprehensive,      includes      the 
choice  of  the  weaker   roeasoie, 
that  of  prohibiting  to  be  done,  by 
British  vessels,  what  Great  BrilaiB 
prohibits  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, American  veMels  fiom 
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>  It  18  alleged  that  that 
ftom.the  eojoyment  of  which 
« interdicted  by  BritiBh  regu- 
\f  nevertheless  existed  in 
tBritaia  antecedently  to  any 
^9  and  at  a  period  when  no 
Id  any  trade  with  British 
iea  had  even  been  whispered 
I  United  States.  As  a  righi 
Iter  existed  one  moment, 
^lhe  Independence  of  the 
4  States.  If  the  privilege 
Mercised,  it  was  from  their 
mion  and  by  their  suffer- 
&  Since  that  epoch  we  are 
Wft  of  any  period  of  time, 
iM  United  States  did  not 
a  reciprocal  intercourse 
Ae  British  colonies.  The 
onntries  again  unsuccessfully 
iaiedy  in  relation  to  the  co- 
tiBdeyin  1817,  when  Lord 
araagh  submitted  a  draft  of 
Vtlcles,  which  did  not  prove 
liable,  and  in  1818,  and  1819, 
bally  in  1824.  What  was 
bating  on  which  the  inter- 
a  had  been  placed,  by  the 
of  the  two  countries,  at  the 
I  of  opening  that  last  nego- 
1^  jou  will  see  by  adverting 
a  instructions  of  my  prede- 
1^  under  date  2Sd  June, 
^with  a  copy  of  which  you 
%6en  furnished.  The  long 
Hduous  discussions  which 
place  between  Mr.  Rush  and 
IV*  Hnskisson  and  S.  Can- 
in  1824,  brought  the  parties 
•ear  together.  £ach  ex- 
nd  with  the  other  the  propo- 
illi  which  he  would  be  satis- 
M,  as  they  could  not  then 
i  spon  either,  it  was  conclu- 
bo  suspend  the  negotiation 
a  distinct  understanding,  on 
rides,  that  it  should  be  again 
Malaome  eonveiiieBl day. 


From  a  eoniparison  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  British  proposaUi  it  will 
be  seen, 

1.  That  both  parties  were  wil- 
ling to  abolish  all  discriminating 
duties  on  either  side  ; 

2.  That  the  British  Govern- 
ment was'  satisfied,  and  actually 
oflbred  that  the  intercourse  should 
continue  restricted  to  the  direct 
voyage,  as  it  then  was  by  the  re- 
spective laws  of  the  parties ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  an  Amc»rican  vessel 
clearing  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies, with  their  produce,  for  an 
American  port,  should  be  required 
to  land  her  cargo  in  such  port; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  British 
vessel,  clearing  from  the  United 
States,  with  their  produce,  for  a 
colonial  port,  should  be  required 
to  land  her  cargo  in  such  port* 

But,  thirdly,  the  point  on  which 
the  parties  could  not  then  agree, 
was,  that  the  United  States  insist- 
ed that' American  produce  should 
be  admitted  into  the  British  colo- 
nial porta,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
similar  produce  received  from  any 
where  else ;  that  is,  either  from  a 
British  possession  or  any  foreign 
countnr*  Such  an  equal  admis- 
sion of  our  produce  was  contend- 
ed for,  in  pursuance  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  act  of  March, 
1823. 

Thus  the  two  parties  amicably 
separated,  I  repeat,  with  the  per- 
fect understanding  of  each,  that 
the  negotiation,  in  which  such  en- 
couraging progress  had  been  made, 
should  be  resumed  and  brought  to 
a  final  conclusion,  at  some  future 
day.  To  that  renewed  negotiap 
tion  the  United  States  have  inva- 
riably looked  with  the  confident 
bopa dmly whan tlM  {Milittagpin 
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met,  they  would  be  able  to  recon- 
cile the  only  difference  which  ob- 
structed an  adjustment.  They 
never  could  have  dreamt  that, 
without  the  smallest  previous  no- 
tice, and  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  arrival  in  England  of  a  new 
American  Minister,  fully  prepared 
to  resume  the  negotiation,  it  was 
to  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  the 
new  ground  for  the  first  time  ta- 
ken, that  the  subject  itself  was  of 
a  nature  to  admit  of  no  negotia- 
tion. Entire  confidence  being 
reposed  on  the  resumption  of  the 
negotiation,  as  the  means  on 
which  both  parties  relied,  upon 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Rush  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  Mr.  King  was 
sent  to  replace  him^  fully  empow- 
ered to  treat  on  all  the  subjects 
(including  the  colonial  trade)  of 
the  previous  negotiation.  He 
was  instructed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  being  a  subject  of  more 
pressing  urgency,  to  invoke  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, to  remove  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  execution  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Convention,  .  which 
had  been  created  by  the  British 
commissioner  at  Washington. — 
And  he  was  informed  that  his  in- 
structions on  the  objects  of  the 
suspended  negotiation,  should  be 
transmitted  to  him  in  time  again 
to  open  it.  They  would  have 
been  so  transmitted  but  that,  upon 
his  arrival  in  England,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1825,  he  was  in- 
disposed, that  he  learnt  that  His 
Britannic  Majesty  was  ill,  and 
that  Mf.  Canning  was  also  unwell, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  British 
Cabinet  was  dispersed  over  the 
island,  or  upon  the  continent,  in 
the  pursuit  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion.    Happily  his  Britannic  Ma- 


jesty and  his  principal  Secretirj 
of  Foreign  Affitini  were  restond 
to  health.     The  British  Cabbel 
did  not  reassemble  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1825,  and  Mr.  King  tm- 
fortunately  remained    feeble  tad 
unwell  up  to  the  period  of  hit  r»- 
tum  to  the  United  States,  in  eoa- 
sequence  of  his  indispoeitioii.    If 
his  instructions  were  not  forwvded 
to  him,  it  was    because  it  wu 
known  that  he  was    engafed  k 
discussions    respecting    the  8t 
Petersburg  Convention,  and  it  wm 
believed  that  his  languid  oondidoB 
did  not  admit    of    his    enteiing 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  moie 
arduous  duty  of  resuming  the  sus- 
pended negotiation.         It  woidd 
now  seem  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther useless  to  have  transmittal 
them,    the    British    GovernnWt 
having  made  up  their  mind,  froa 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  Pulifr 
ment  of  July,  1825,  to  clooe  tka 
door  of  negotiation.     Such  a  pv* 
pose  was  never  hinted  to  the  G<i^ 
ernment  of   the    United  Stateai 
On  the  contrary,  as  late  as  M 
March,   1826,  Mr.  Vaughan  ad- 
dressed an  official   note  fe  ^ 
Department,  in  which  be  stated, 
*'I    have    received     instroctioDB 
from  His  Majesty's  GovemoMt 
to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  pfapa- 
ring  to  proceed   in  the  impoittil 
negotiations  between  that  coaitrj 
and  the  United  States,   now  pl^ 
ced  in  the  hands  of  the  Amerieaa 
Minister  in  London  ;  Mr.  Hof- 
kisson  has  been  already  introda* 
ced  to  Mr.  R.  King,  as  his  M^ 
jesty's  Plenipotentiary,    and  Ihu 
Minister  of  State,  having  the  dt- 
partment  of  Foreign   Afikiis,  bn 
received    His    Majesty's     com* 
mandsto  associate  Mr.  Addiflf- 
ton,  late  His  Migesty's  Ctafe 
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"Ml  io  Amoricay  with  Mr. 
son,  as  joint  Pleoipotenti- 
the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
le  negotiations  will  there- 

forthwith  resumed,  and  it 

for  the  Government  of  the 

States  to  judge  whether, 
niog  the  state  of  the  health 

Ruibs  King,  which  Mr. 
ig  laments  to  say  has  been, 
lis  arrival  in  England,  far 
■titfactory,  will  join  any 
Mgotiator,  in  the  commis- 
ith  him."  If  the  British 
ment  had  then  intended  to 

■egotiation,  in  respect  to 
ilcMiial  trade,  no  occa:»ion 
laYe  been  more  fit  than  the 
iision  of  that  note  to  com« 
lie  such  intention.  So  far 
nj  such  purpose  being  de- 

it  is  formally  notified  to 
■^•rican  Government  that 
itish  Government  is  prepare 

proceed  in  the  important 
itions,  &c.  and  that  the  ne- 
>nt  will  be  forthwith  resume 
course  including  the  coloni- 
»•]  It  appears  from  the  same 
bat  the  British  Government 
irfectly  acquainted  -  with  the 
condhion  of  Mr.  King,  and 
ire  made  the  friendly  sugges- 
•ssociating  some  other  per- 
Ih  him  to  conduct  the  nego- 
•  Mr.  Vaughan  was  verbally 
led  that  we  should  prepare, 
3D  as  practicable,  to  renew 
goti^tion,  and  that  the  state 
*•  King's  health  would   be 

into  consideration.  The 
mat  did  deliberate  on  it,  and 
irillingness  to  be  associated 
b.  King,  in  that  pubHc  ser- 
ves ascertained. 
the  meantime,  and  before 
leeeMry  arrangements  could 
49  lor  jrourdepartme,  e  let- 


ter  from  Mr.  King,  underdate  the 
21st  day  of  March,  1826,  was  re- 
ceived, desiring  permission  to  re- 
turn, which  was  promptly  granted, 
and  you  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed, by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
succeed  him.  Without  any  unne- 
cessary delay  yon  proceeded  on 
your  mission,  charged  with  in- 
structions, framed  in  the  most 
amicable  spirit,  to  renew  the  sus- 
pended negotiation  on  all  points- 
It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  back 
to  the  British  act  of  Parliament  of 
July,  1825.  That  act  has  never, ' 
to  this  moment,  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  American 
Government  by  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  it  reached  us  only 
through  other  channels. 

We  did  not  suppose,  whatever 
may  be  the  general  terms  of  its 
enactments,  Uiat  it  was  intended 
to  be  applied  to  the  United  States, 
until,  at  least,  the  experiment  of 
the  renewed  negotiation  should 
have  been  tried,  and  should  have 
failed.  We  entertained  that  sup- 
position because  both  parties,  by 
all  their  correspondence  and  pub- 
lic acts,  appeared  to  jegard  the  re- 
newed negotiation  as  the  means  of 
settling  the  existing  difierence. 
We  had  other  cogent  reasons'  for 
that  supposition.  If  the  British 
Government  intended  irrevocably 
to  abide  by  the  conditions  which 
the  act  of  Parliament  prescribed, 
we  believed,  not  only  that  it  would 
have  been  officially  communicat- 
ed, with  a  notification  to  that  e& 
feet,  but  that  the  British  Minister 
would  have  boen  instructed  to  give 
such  information  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  clearly  to 
comprehend  its  provisions. 

iDformatiaB  to  «  Foieign 
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Goremment  could  not  be  deemed 
Altogether  unreasonable  in  respect 
to  an  act  of  Parliament,  extremely 
complicated,  spread  out  into  eigh- 
ty-six sections,  besides  various 
tablesi  and  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  contemporaneous  act 
relating  to  the  same  subject :  also, 
containing  numerous  provisions, 
and  both  referring  to  other  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  titles  of  some  of 
which  are  not  even  recited.  Not 
only  was  no  such  information  ever 
communicated,  but  you  will  per- 
ceive, from  the  accompanying 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Vaugh- 
an  in  Uie  last  month,  that,  up  to 
that  time,  he  was  not  provided 
with  instructions  to  afford  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether,  according  to  the  British 
interpretation  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, American  vessels  may  trade 
between  the  British  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  like  manner 
with  British  vessels ;  and  whether 
all  discriminating  duties  and 
charges  imposed,  either  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  the  British 
Parliament,  betwoen  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  British  ves- 
sels, have  been  abolished. 

The  importance  of  the  latter 
inquiry  was  increased  by  informa- 
tion which  had  reached  us,  that, 
latcily,  during  the  present  year, 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 
had  passed  an  act  by  which  Ame- 
rican vessels  were  subjected  to 
higher  duties  or  charges  than  Bri- 
tish. That  we  sincerely  believed 
ibfX  negotiation,  and  not  legisla- 
tion, was  the  means  by  which  it 
Was  expected  an  arrangement  was 
to  faie  effected  by  the  parties,  will 
further  appear  from  a  letter  ad- 
dr— lad  bj  me»  on  the  25 th  day  of 


December,  1825,  to  m 
Congress,  a  copy  of  wh 
with  transmitted.  In 
the  opinion  is  expreaii 
British  Government 
have  intended  to  app^ 
Parliament  of  5th  J«q 
the  intercourse  betwe^i 
States  and  the  BritMIl 
because  'Mat,  it  trm 
consistent  with  profaai 
by  that  Governmenl^l 
with  negotiations  b^M 
Governments  conteaf 
yet  resumed :  2d]y,  mi 
been  givea  at  Wasldi 
London,-  of  such  a  j 
that  which,  for  the  m 
indicated  at  Halifazi 
British  Minister  here  ji 
by  his  Government  irif 
tion  to  close  the  OW 
against  our  vessels  s 
no  information  has  baa 
here  from  any  Britisl 
port,  except  Halifax,^ 
tention." 

This  letter  was  poM 
American  gazettes  ;  a 
was  furnished  to  Mi 
which  he  is  undersM 
transmitted  to  hia  4| 
And  it  is  believed'^il 
some  effect  in  prodiidh 
cation  of  an  order  of  tf 
vernment,  by  whidi  \ 
Halifax  was  to  havii  J 
against  vessels  of  ^ 
States  from  the  5tiir. 
last.  The  order 
from  whatever 
And  as  that  port,  aa 
British  Colonial  pocli 
after  that  day,  open  tat 
we  were  confirmed  ir 
that  the  act,  in  the  m 
of  the  relationa  of  m 
tries,  waa  not 
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(treed  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  This  belief  was 
fbrther  strengthened  by  the  terms 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act, 
vhich  are  :  '^  And  whereas,  by 
the  law  of  navigation,  foreign  ships 
ire  permitted  to  import  into  any 
of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
Irom  the  countries  to  which  they 
belong,  goods  the  produce  of  those 
countries,  and  to  export  goods 
from  such  possessions  to  be  car- 
ried to  any  foreign  country,  what- 
ever :  And  whereas,  it  is  expe- 
(Ueot  that  such  permission  should 
be  subject  to  certain  conditions  ; 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
privities  thereby  granted  to  fo- 
reign tbips,  shall  be  limited  to  the 
ships  of  those  countries  which, 
having  Colonial  possessions,  shall 
grant  the  like  privileges  of  trading 
irith  those  possessions  to  British 
ships,  or  which  not  having  Colo- 
nial possessions,  shall  place  the 
ccHnmerce  and  navigation  of  this 
country,  and  of  its  possessions 
abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
oiost  favoured  nation,  unless  His 
Majesty,  by  his  order  in  Council, 
shall  Jo  any  case  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  grant  the  whole  or  any  of 
such  privileges  to  the  ship9  of  any 
foreign  country,  although  the  con- 
ditions aforesaid  shall  not,  in  all 
respects,  be  fulfilled  by  such  fo- 
reign country.'' 

Mow  HiS  Britannic  Majesty  was 
thereby  authorized,  by  his  order 
in  Council,  if  he  should,  in  any 
case,  dbem  it  expedient  to  grant 
the  whole  or  any  of  the  privileges 
jnentioned  in  the  section,  to  the 
ships  of  any  foreign  country,  '^  al- 
though the  conditions  aforesaid 
shall  not,  in  all  respects,  be  ful- 
filled by  such  foreign  country.'^ 
This  investment  of  power  in  the 
Crown  to  dispense  with  a  strict 


compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  act,  in  relation  to  any  Powers 
like  the  United  States,  not  having 
colonies,   seemed    necessarily     to 
imply  discussion,  and  consequent- 
ly negotiation  with  such  Powers. 
It  is  not  the   object,  in   bringing 
forward  the  facts  and  observations 
which  have  been  stated  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  American  Government, 
to  convey  any  reproaches  against 
that  of  Great  Britain,  on  account 
of  the  late  unexpected  resolution 
which  it  has  taken.     Th,ese  facts 
and  observations,  however,  shew 
that  it  ought  not  to  excite  any  sur- 
prise that  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  declined  legislating  on  a 
matter  which  it  appeared  to  them 
was  both  most  fitting  in  itself,  and 
preferred  by  Great  Britain,  to  be 
settled  by  mutual  and  friendly  ar- 
rangement.     When    deliberating 
on  the  only  proposition  which  was 
made  during  their  last  session,  that 
of  a  simple  repeal  of  all  discrimi- 
nating duties,   which  it  now  ap- 
pears woud  have  been  unavailing, 
and  would  have  fallen  fdr  short  of 
British    expectations,    they    were 
unaware  that  they  were  acting  un- 
der the  pains  and  penalties- of  a 
British  act  of  Parliament  suspend- 
ed over  their  heads ;  a  non-com- 
pliance with  the   strict  conditions 
of  which    subjected    the    United 
States  not  only  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  intercourse  with  the  British  Co- 
lonies, but  was  to  be  attended  with 
the    further    consequence    of  ter- 
minating all  negotiation  even  be- 
tween the  parties. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  specific  conditions, 
required  by  the  act  of  Parliament, 
the  non  fulfilment  of  which  is  the 
professed  ground  of  the  late  Bri- 
tish order  in  Council.  These  con- 
ditions are  understood  to  be  con- 
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tained  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act)  which  begins  by  reciting. 
And  whereas,  by  the  law  of  navi- 
gation, foreign  ships  are  permit- 
ted to  import  into  any  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  abcoad,  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong, 
goods  tht  produce  of  those  coun^ 
triesy  and  to  export  goods  from 
such  possessions  to  be  carried  to 
any  foreign  country  whatever  : 
And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  that 
such  permission  should  be  subject 
to  certain  conditions."  It  then 
proceeds  to  enact  in  respect  to 
countries  not  having  Colonial  pos- 
sessions, "  That  the  privileges 
thereby  granted  to  foreigti  ships 
shall  be  limited  to  the  ships  of 
those  countries  (not  having  Colo- 
nial possessiohs)  which  shall  place 
the  comiherce  and  navigation  of 
"  this  country,  and  of  its  posseS' 
sioHS  abroad,  iipon  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  qation,  unless 
His  Majesty,  by  his  order  in 
Council,  :shall,  in  any  case,  deem 
it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole  or 
any  of  such  privileges  to  the  ships 
of  any  foreign  country,  alihough 
the  conditions  aforesaid  shall  not, 
in  all  respects,  be  fulfilled  by  such 
foreign  country."  In  considering 
this  act  of  Parliament,  the  first 
circumstance  which  commands  at- 
tention is  the  marked  difference 
which  it  makes  in  the  conditions  re- 
quired of  foreign  Powers,  between 
those  which  have  colonies  and 
tfiose  which  have  none.  From 
the  Colonial  Powers  it  only  de- 
mands that  they  should  grant  to 
British  ships  privileges  of  trading 
with  (heir  colonies,  like  those 
which  the  British  law  of  naviga- 
tion grants  to  those  Powers,  of 
trading  with  the  British  Colonies, 
that  is  to  say  :  that  such  Powers 
should  allow  to  British  vessels  the 


privilege  of  importing  British  ^ 
duce  into  their   colonies,  and  of 
exporting  goods  therefrom,  tibe 
carried  to  any  country  whafevcr, 
except  the  parent  country.   But, 
from  the  Powers  having  no  colo^ 
nies,  the  act  demands  that  tbij 
should  place   the  commerce  iid 
navigation,  both    of  the    Uiiled 
Kingdom  and  its    possessioBi  i- 
broad,   upon   the  looting  of  tfae 
most  favoured  nation.     WiA  tbe 
Colonial  Powers  the  act  {iroposei 
an  exchange  of  Colonial  trtde  for 
Colonial    trad^,    exclusive  of  the 
trade  of  the  parent  country.  With 
Powers  not   having    colooiei,  it 
proposes  to  give  the  Britisli  Colo- 
nicil  trade  only  in  exchange  for  a 
trade   between  those  Pqwenand 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  aO  its 
possessions  abroad.  From  the  Co- 
lonial Powers  its  asks  nothing  bet 
mere  reciprocity ;  which,  viewing 
the  vast  extent  of  the  British  Co* 
lonies,  in  comparison  with  tboie 
of  any  other  Power,  is  only  floni- 
nal.     The  act,  on  the  contmyfis 
not  satisfied  with  demanding ften 
the   Powers  having   no  cokNMS, 
reciprocity  of  privilege^  but  it  re- 
quires that,  in  consideraliosofdie 
permission   to    import'  their  Pro- 
duce into  the  British  Colomct,uui 
to  export    therefrom  produce  of 
those  colonies  to  any  foreigfl  coah 
try,  except  Great     Britain,  those 
Powers  should  at  once  extend  to 
the  commerce   and    navigation  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  pos- 
sessions abroad,  the   full  nuemat 
of  all  commercial  privileges  wM 
they  may  have  granted  to  the  noit 
favoured  nation.     It  is  impooiUe 
not  to  see  that  this  discrimioatisn^ 
made  by  the  act  of  Parliament  b^ 
tween    different    foreign   Powen, 
operates  exclusively  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States.  All  the  maritime  Sosa 
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colonies,  and  therefore   will 
into  the  trade  with  the  Bri- 
!olonies  upon  the  less  onerous 
tions.      The    United   States 
te  only  Power,  not  having  co- 
,   which  trades,   or  is   ever 
to  trade,  in  any  extent  with 
h  Colonies.      And,   if  they 
had  been  named  in  the  se- 
dass  of  Powers  described  In 
Sty  the  application  of  its  more 
Dsome  conditions  would  not, 
t  case,  have  been  more  ex- 
dy  confined  to  them.     The 
of  the  United  States  will  bear 
vantageous  comparison  with 
lade  of  any  of  the  Colonial 
ffgy  either  in  its  amount,   or 
aloe  or  variety  of  the  articles 
I  ft  comprehends,  is  greatly 
ior  to  that  of  most  of  them, 
iottty   entitles  us  to  demand 
Great  Biilnni  as   favourable 
as  those  which  are  extended 
f  of  them.    It  is  true  ^  that  the 
lids  out  the  idea  of  some 'mi- 
Mi  of  these  conditions  in  the 
rity  confided  to    the  King. 
ju  what  considerations    His 
inic     Majesty  might  be  in- 
ly by  his    order   in    Council, 
it^e  the  dispensing  power 
I  in  him,  is  not  stated  in  the 
lelf,  nor  have  they  been  dis- 
I  by  any  order  in    Council, 
any  other  manner  which  has 
to    our    knowledge.     The 
investment  of  such  a  power, 
leat,  implied  friendly    expla- 
n  and  discussions,  and  con- 
ntly  the  means  of  negotiation 
I   the    British     Government 
rejects  as   altogether    innd- 
Ue.   Being,  therefore,  unable 
certain  the  undivulged   con- 
itions  which  might  have  led 
me  relaxation  or  variation  of 
onditions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 


liament, we  are  confined  to  an 
examination  of  those  specific  con- 
ditions themselves. 

They  require  that  the  United 
States,  to  entitle  themselves  to  the 
permission  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation which  is  granted  by  the 
British  law  of  navigation,  should 
place  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
its  possessions  abroad,  upon  the 
footing  of  the  roost  favoured  na- 
tion. The  first  observation  oc- 
curring is,  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  British  Govern- 
ment 18  putting  forth  the  new 
principle  that  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  of  the  parent  country  and  of 
its  colonies,  depends  upon  two 
rules,  essentially  different,  the  one 
admitting,  and  the  other  excluding 
all  consultation  with  foreign  States ; 
this  act  confounds  them  together, 
and  requires  not  merely  that  we 
should  place  the  British  colonies 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
voured colonies,  but  that,  to  en- 
title us  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an 
intercourse  with  those  colonies,  we 
must  comply  with  the  requirement 
of  placing  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce, both  of  the  parent  country 
and  all  its  possessions  abroad^  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

The  first  difficulty  which  is  en- 
countered, in  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Parliament,  is,  that  it  furnishes 
no  definition  of  the  terms,  ^'  the 
most  favoured  nation,"  which  it 
employs.  According  to  one  in- 
terpretation of  those  terms,  they 
import  the  gratuitous  concession 
of  commercial  privileges.  Ac- 
cording" to  another,  '^they  imply 
the  nation  which  enjoys  the  great- 
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est  amount  of  commercial  privi-  tish  tonnage  employed  indieeiK 

lege,  whether  granted  toith  or  with"  lonial    trade,   we    paj  a  gieittt 

out  equivalents.  amount  of  those  duties  than  Gmt 

That  the  first  was  not  the  sense  Britain.     And,    consequently,  if 

in  which  the  British  Government  there  were  cause  of  coroplaiot  on 

intended  to  use  those  terms,  we  either  side,    on  account  of  thdr 

conjectured  ;  because,  if  it  were,  existence,  it  would  be  with  ui.  It 

nothing  remained  to  be  done  by  could  not,  therefore,  have  beci  it 

the    American    Government    to  the  first,  but  must  have  beci  ii 

bring  itself  within  the  conditions  the  second,  meaning  of  the  tem^ 

of  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  we  that  they  are  employed  in  the  act 

apprehended  that  the  British  Gov-  of  Parliament, 
emment    required  some  positive         Great    Britain    is  ondeislood^ 

act     Great  Britain,  in  that  sense  then,  to  have  demanded  tint  dM 


of  the  terms,  is,  in  respect  to  the  XTnited  Kingdom  and  its 

commerce  and  navigation  both  of  sions  abroad,  should  be  aOovedtD 

the  parent  country  and  its  posses-  enjoy,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 

sions  abroad,  on  the  footing   of  States,  the  greatest  extent  of  coo- 

the  most  favoured  nation.   What-  mercial  privileges  which  we  bave 

ever    commercial  privileges    are  granted,  no  matter  upon  what  an- 

granted  by  the  United  States  to  pie  equivalent,  to  any  foreign  nap 

any    foreign  nation,    by    act  of  tion  whatever.     In  ordertoaaoi^ 

Congress,    or    by    treaties,    are  tain  the  latitude  of  concession  thai 

founded  upon  equivalents.     Hold-  required,  it  is  necessary  to  giancfl^ 

ing  out  the  principle  of  fair  reci-  and  it  shall  be  done  as  rapidlfai 


procity  to  all  nations,  we  neither  possible,  at  the  state  of  our 
ask,  nor  profess  to  bestow,  com-  mercial  relations  with    other  Ib- 
mercial  boons.     Thus,  in  respect  reign  Powers, 
to  alien  or  discriminating  duties,        By  the  general  law  of  navigalioa 
we  have  not  abolished  them  in  be-  (see  6th  vol.  of  the  Laws  of  Ilia 
half  of  any  nation  which  has  not  United    States,  p.    180,)  it  ia  as- 
professed  to  abolish  them  as  to  acted,    that,    after  the  30lb  daj 
us.     If  they  are  now  levied  upon  of  September,  1818,  *<  bo  goods, 
British    vessels,  coming   to    the  wares,     or     mcrchandiaei    ahaD 
United  States  from  British  colo-  be     imported     into     the  Unitoi 
nies,  countervailing  duties  are  now  States  from  any  foreign  poll  or 
also  levied  upon  American  vessels  place,    except  in  vessda  of  tha 
entering     British    colonies,    and  United  States,  or  in  such  fimgn 
have  been  constantly,  as  Mr.  Can-  vessels  as  truly  and  whoQy  bdang 
oing  declares,  from  1S23.     If  the  to  the  citiaiens  or  subjects  of  tturil 
amount  of  American  tonnage  ad-  country  of  which  the  goods  nt 
mitted  to  entry  in  British  colonial  the  growth,  production,  or  SHSSr 
ports,  and  of  Britbh  tonnage  en-  facture,  or  from  which  mock  goodly 
taring  American  ports,  from  Bri-  wares  or  merchandisey  caa  oa^ 
tish  colonies,  were  exactly  equal,  be,  or  most  usually  atfo^  first  okif^ 
the  collection  of  duties  on  one  ped  for  transportation  : 


fide  would  neutralize  the  collec-    neveriheUtt^   thai  ikU  re^ 
tion  on  the  other.     But,  as  there    »haU  not  extend  to  iJu  reudi  {f 
is  much  more  American  than  Bri-    ony  foreign  noHon  wkiek  kaiiti 
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df  and  which  shaU  nai  mdapiy  0ubJDcts  or  ciUseoa  of  the  King* 

\&r  regulaiwn.''  doro  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Pros* 

•t  Britain  hod,  long  prior  to  sia,  of  the   Imperial    Hanaeatie 

iaaage  of  that  act,  adopted,  Cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and 

mtinuea  to  eoforce,  the  tea-  Bremen,    of    the    Dakedom   of 

a  on  which  it  is  founded;  Oldenburg,    of  the   Kingdom  of 

almost  all  other   nations  Norwaj,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar^ 

bslaiued  from  incorporating  dinia,  and  of  the  Empire  of  Roe* 

Ibeir  navigation  codes.    A  sia.''     And  it  enacSs  a  like  aoe- 

f  therefore,  of  the  United  pension  of  the  discriminating  do- 

f  on  entering  a  British  port,  ties  on  the  cargo  of  any  of  the  vea- 

Jinuted  by  British  law  to  the  sels  of  those  several  countries, 
jetion  of  goods  the  produce        But  it  further  enacts,  that  the 

t  United  States,    a  British  suspension  of  those  duties  shall 

f  on  entering  their  ports,  is  **  continue  in  behalf  of  each  of 

I  lo  the  introduction  ofgoods  the  above-mentioned  natiorM,  on 

•f  British  produce  ;  whilst  condition  that,  and  so  long  as,  the 

wwls  of  all  other  nations,  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 

kave  not  adopted  the  res-  truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the 

i  regulation,   are    allowed,  citizens  thereof,  and  all  gooda  and 

iiing  a  port  of  the  United  merchandise  of  the  produce  and 

f  to  introduce  any  foreign  manufacture  thereof,  laden  there- 

;•  whatever,  by  paying  the  in  and  imported  into  any  of  the 

and  discriminating    duties,  said  nations  in  Europe,  respective- 

rhkh,  vessels  of  the  United  ly.  shall^be  exemptcKl  from  all  and 

are  exempted.  every  discriminating  duty  of  im- 

particular  arrangements  with  post  or  tonnage,  direct  or  indirect, 

a  Powers,  some  by  treaty,  whatsoever,  other  or  higher  than 

Ibers  by  separate  but  reci-  is  levied  upon  the  vessels  and  mer- 

acta  of  the  Governments  of  chandise  therein  imported,  belong- 

nted  States  and  those  Pow-  ing  to  the  subjects  or  citiaens  of 

m  alien  duties  of  the  United  each  of  the'  said  nations  respective- 

y  are  abolished  as  to  them  ;  ly.'' 

leir  vessels  and  those  of  the        Thus,    therefore,     to    comply 

I  States,   are  allowed   the  with  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 

seal  liberty  of  importation  Parliament,  we  must  1st,  have  al- 

Iportation  at  tlie  same  rote  lowed  British  vessels  to   import 

J  upon  both  ship  and  cargo,  into  the  United  States  the  produce 

■a,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  any  foreign  country  whatever, 

miary,  1824,  ^*  so  much  of  upon  the  payment  of  the  alien  du- 

ifwal  acts  imposing  duties  ties,  although  vessels  of  the  Uni- 

i  lonnage  of  vessels  in  the  ted  States  are  and  should  have  re- 

Bf  the  United  States,  as  im-  mained  prohibited  to  iinport  into 

a  discriminating  duty  be-  British  ports  like  produce  upon 

foreign  vessels  and  vessels  any  terms  whatever.     And  2ndly, 

>  United  States,  is   hereby  we  must  have  abolished  or  aoa- 

aded,  ao  far  as  respects  ves-  ponded  our  discriminating  dutiea, 

Illy  and  wholly  belonging  to  placing   Great  Britain  upon  the 
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footing  of  the  most  favoured  aar 
tion,  in  whose  behalf  we  had 
abolished  or  suspended  them,  al- 
though it  now  appears,  from  the 
averment  of  Mr.  Canning,  that 
duties  of  at  least  an  equal  amount 
have  been,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Order  in  Council,  in  the  year 
1823,  and  -now  are,  levied  upon 
American  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes in  British  Colonial  ports. 

So  stood  our  law,  and  such 
must  have  been  our  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Apt  of 
Parliament  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage. But  we  suppose  it  to  have 
be^n  the  understanding  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  that,  if  subse- 
quent to  that  period,  we  should 
grant  to  any  foreign  ntition  still 
greater  privileges  than  those  above 
described,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
in  consideration  of  equivalents  or 
not,  such  more  extensive  privileges 
must  have  immediately  accrued  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  pos- 
sessions abroad,  upon  the  rule  of 
the  most  favoured  nation,  or  we 
must  have  subjected  ourselves  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Colonial  trade, 
denounced  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Now,  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  that  Act,  to- wit,  on  the  6th  De- 
cember last,  we  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Centre  of  America, 
which,  having  been  afterwards 
ratified  by  both  parties,  is  now  in 
full  operation.  By  this  treaty  it  is 
stipulated,  that  whatever  can  be 
exported  from,  or  imported  into, 
either  country,  in  its  own  vessels, 
to  or  from  any  foreign  place  what- 
ever, may,  in  Hke  manner,  be  ex- 
ported or  imported  in  the  vessels 
of  the  other  country,  the  vessel 
Nnd  the  cargo  paying  in  both  ca- 


ses the  same  and  no  higher  dodei) 
and  consequently  neither  payiig 
the  Alien  Duties.  If  we  bad  en- 
titled ourselves,  bj  the  fnlBlmait 
of  the  required  conditions,  to  n 
intercourse  with  the  Britisli  (Mo- 
nies, we  would  now  be  obliged, 
in  order  to  retain  the  right  to  tkl 
intercourse,  to  allow  British  fei- 
sels,  both  of  the  parent  coatj 
and  its  possessions  abroad,  a  fi- 
berty  of  exportation  and  imjpertt- 
tion  coextensive  with  that  of  tbe 
vessels  of  the  United  StaUt,  il^ 
though  the  interdict  of  the  BdU 
law  of  navigation  should  ima 
in  full  operation  on  the  lejeehof 
the  United  States. 

If  we  are  mistaken  in  tbee/ML 
of  the  concessions  required  bj  the 
British  Government,  to  place  tko 
United  Kingdom  and  its  poMfli- 
sions  abroad,    on  the  fooliBg  if 
the  most  favoured  nation,  theM 
and  most  friendly   mode  of  eo^ 
recting  our  error  would  bavebeeii 
to  have  accompanied  an  oCcol 
communication  of  the  Act  of  Bv- 
liament  with  a  full  euid  frank  si- 
planation  of  those  conditioa^  the 
performance    of   which    on  our 
part,  would    have    aatisM  tfcftt 
Government.     By  witUoUiag  all 
explanation,  if  the  CongreaaoCte 
United  States  had  legislated  op 
that  subject  at  its  last  Sesaion,  it 
must  have  acted  either  Ist,  'ipoa 
the  exposition  of   the  GondUona 
of  the  Act  of  Parliameol}  now 
given ;  or  2ndly,  upon  the  new 
of  the  British  Government  as  dia- 
closed  in  the  negotiation9  of  18M* 
It  could  not  have  confonnedto  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  of  Faiia- 
ment  as    we    understand  thsBi 
without  a  manifest  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  the  People  of  tbe  Dai- 
ted  States,  and  an  ahanduuaMaf 
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)  principles  of  reciprocity 
'h  they  liave  ever  contend- 
;11  their  negotiations  with 
Powers.  It  now  appears 
^ould  have  been  unavailing 
ress  had  legislated  in  com- 
with  the  views  of  the  Bri- 
remment,  as  presented  in 
;otiations  of  1824.  Ac- 
to  those  views  that  Gov- 
:  was  then  willing  that  the 
etween  the  Colonies  and 
»d  States  should  continue 
dy  as  it  then  was,  by  the 
the  two  'countries,  to  the 
tercourse ;  that  is  to  say, 
ritish  vessel  clearing  from 
ml  States  for  a  Colonial 
>uld  be  bound  to  land  its 
that  port ;  and  an  Ame- 
Bsel  clearing  from  the  Co- 
r  the  United  States,  should 
d  to  land  its  cargo  in  them. 
lOUt  any  intimation  to  us, 

the  regular  diplomatic 
ly  of  an  alteration  in  her 
€rreat  Britain  has  now 
1  them,  and  on  the  11th 
)er,  1626,  for  the  first 
munces  her  determination 
'  consent  to  enter  into  any 
I  negotiation  upon  the 
rse  between  the  United 
nd  the  British  Colonies, 

•as  the  pretonsion  [the 
estriction  as  to  the  direct 
rse]  recorded  in  the  Act 
f  and  there  applied  to  Bri- 
onies  alone,  remains  part 
w  of  the  United  States.'' 

are  also  given  to  under- 
*  that  the  British  Govem- 
rther  owes  it  to  the  spirit 
ness  which  it  wishes  to 
»  in  all  its  relations  with 
ed  States,  to  declare,  that, 
i^iog  been  compelled  to  ap- 
Dj  country,  the  interdict 


prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1825, 
the  British  Government  cannot 
hold  itself  bound  to  remove  that 
interdict,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whenever  it  may  happen  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  foreign 
Government  to  reconsider  the 
measures  by  which  the  application 
of  that  interdict  was  occasioned." 
The  pretension  referred  to,  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  similar  pre- 
existing .pretension  contained  in 
the-  Act  of  Parliament  of  1823. 
The  British  Government  does 
not  appear  to  have  reflected,  that 
its  rejection  of  all  negotiation  on 
the  subject,  deprives  it  of  the  best 
of  the  only  two  modes  of  getting 
rid  of  the  exceptionable  restric- 
tion. 

From  whai  has  been  now  ad- 
vanced, it  has  been  established, 
1st,  that  the  Colonial  trade 
was  a  fit  snbject  for  the  adjust- 
ment, by  friendly  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  Powers,  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  should  be  car- 
ried on ;  2ndly,  that  it  has  been 
long,  and  often,  in  fact,  a  subject 
of  negotiation  between  them; 
and,  3dly,  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  bound  to  conclude, 
from  every  thing  which  passed 
between  the  two  Crovemments, 
that  both  parties  entertained  the 
expectation  that  it«wfis  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  -negotiation,  and  only 
by  negotiation.  It  was  under  this 
full  conviction  that  your  general 
instructions  were  prepared. 

What  maybe  the  nature  of  the 
proposals  which  you  were  author- 
ized to  make,  upon  the  renewal 
of  the  negotiation  so  confidently 
anticipated,  it  is  not  now  proper 
should  be  communicated  to  the 
British  Government.  Respect 
for  ourselves,  no  le.a  than  for  that 
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Crovernmentt  forbids  that  we 
should  obtrude  upon  their  con- 
sideration proposals  against  which 
they  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
shut  their  ears.  It  will  be,  how- 
erer,  no  violation  of  that  respect, 
to  say,  that  they  were  of  a  charac- 
ter, on  all  the  disputed  points  be- 
tween the  two  Governtncnts,  au- 
thorizing us  to  believe  thai  they 
would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  animated  by  the  sincerest 
desire  to  maintain,  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  not  merely  the 
forms  of  courtesy  and  amity,  but 
to  cultivate  a  cordial  and  iasting 
friendship;  to  settle  every  contro- 
verted question  between  them 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  re- 
ciprocity, and,  by  an  enlarged 
liberality  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course, to  advance  the  real  pros- 
perity of  both.  Entertaining  this 
desire,  it  has  learnt,  with  the  most 
lively  regret,  the  resolution  of  the 
British  Government  to  close  the 
door  against  those  friendly  expla- 
nations, and  that  frank  and  mutual 
exposition  of  the  wishes  and 
views  of  the  parties,  which  are,  or 
should  be,  the  object  of  all  nego- 
tiation. The  harmony  of  nations 
requires  that  every  avenue,  to  such 
explanations  should  always  be 
kept  fully  open.  But  such  a  free 
access  on  all  questions,  appears 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  especially  desirable 
between  two  such  natioQH  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stated, 
whose  interests  and  happiness  are 
80  intimately  interwoven.  By  re- 
jecting the  ordinary  mode  of  treat- 
ing through  the  established  agency 
of  accredited  Ministers,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  that  of  mutual  legis- 
lation, which,  aAer  all,  ia  but  an- 


other, though  leas  advastifeoga 
mode  of  negotiation,  we  defwite 
ourselves  of  many  facilities.  Coi- 
gress  and  the  British  ParUanNit 
are  numerfMis  bodies,  acting  k 
different  and  distant  spheres,  ud 
it  is  not  derogating  frcim  their  hn 
doubted  wisdom  and  superior  is- 
telligence,  to  suppose  that  fkk 
organisation  is  pot  the  best  isitod 
to  the  exercise  oC  diplaiMlic 
functions,  in  all  cases. 

A  single  word  of  exphMliw, 
an  instantaneous  sng^slioB  of  the 
modification  of  a  proposal  elialed 
in  conference,  .may  lead  to  tha  ad- 
justment of  a  difference  sbn 
Ministers  are  treating  lace  to  fiut, 
which  mij^ht  not  be  settled  ibra 
long  tim/g  in.  a  negotiattoa  cos- 
ducted  betwe^  two  bodies,  eack 
composed  of  deveral  ksaM 
members,  separated  by  the  A^ 
lantic  ocean.  Wo  do  not  men  t» 
bring  forward  any  formal  eon- 
plaint  against  Groat  Britais,  sa 
account  of  her  detemninatioo  Is 
exclude  one  of  the  means  wUek 
experience  has  evinced  to  bo  M 
adapted  to  the  accoouDodatios  of 
national  differences.  Osr  own 
purpose  is,  to  show  that  db  Hair 
ted  States  are  not  justly  ebfgea- 
ble  with  the  consequeocos  vbkh 
may  flow,  from  that  most  anox- 
pected  decision. 

As  the  only  ahemalive  wtich 
the  course  adopted  by  that  6or- 
emment  has  left,  the  President 
has  determined  to  give  a  sigisl 
proof  of  his  anxious  wishio  pie* 
serve  a  good  understsndiag  he> 
tweeu  the  two  Govenuneote,  kf 
laying  the  whole  of  the  oirrespss 
dence  which  has  passed  botioee 
them  on  this  subjeet,  in^idi^f 
the.  instructions  to  our  sttenl 
Miniaters  «t   the    Gourt   of  ft* 
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Miy  before  Congrem,  sC  its 
Betsion.  The  wisdom  of  that 
,  10  the  actual  state  of  things, 
ne  competent  to  decide  wlie- 
:he  colonial  intercourse  shall 
in  closed,  according  to  the 
una  of  the  British  Govem- 
I  as  manifested  in  the  late 
r  io  Council,  and  whether 
lortion  of  it  lef\  open  by  the 

•hall  remain  open,  or  on 
conditions,  compatible  with 
Dteret^ts  of  the  People  of  the 
id  States,  Congress  is  willing 
nde  should  be  placed. 
o  will  accompany  the  corn- 
cation  of  the  substance  of 
•■patch,  or  the  substance  of 
pirt  of  it  as  you  may  not 
anticipated  in  any  answers 
'•  Canning's  note,  presented 
jourself  to  the  British  Gov- 
mt,  with  the  assurance  that, 
thstanding  their  present  de- 
i»  the  Government  of  the 
d  States,  at  all  times  here- 

will  be  ready,  at  Washing- 
*  at  I^ndon,  to  treat  of  the 
iai  intercourse,  whenever  it 
M  their  desire  or  inclination 
{otiate  on  that  subject 
my  with  great  respect,  your 
•m  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 


herttary  Canning  to  Albert 

Gallatin  y  Esq. 
Foreign  Office,  Nov.  13,  1836. 

le  undersigned,  &c.  would 
(Ijr  have  abstained  from  of- 
;  any  observations  on  the 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
tin,  dec  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
fr,  in  reply  to  the  answer 
I  had  been  returned  by  the 
•igned  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  note 
e  36ch  of  Aogust ;  the  fscts 
i  question  agitated  between 


Mr.  GaHatin  and  the  undersigned 
admitting  of  no  dispute,  and  their 
previous  correspondence  having 
eihausted  all  the  arguments  on 
each  side  of  which  the  matter  in 
discussion  is  susceptible. 

But,  upon  reperosal  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  note,  aAer  an  interval  of 
a  few  weeks,  there  appear  to  the 
undersigned  to  be  two  or  three 
points  much  relied  upon  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  which  it  would  be  im« 
proper  to  leave  unnoticed. 

The  first  of  these  points,  and 
that  which  affects  more  or  less  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  reasonlOgi 
is  the  question  of  right — the  right 
of  a  mother  country  to  monopo- 
li^  the  trade  of  its  colonies.  Mr. 
Gallatin  discusses  this  question 
much  at  length,  and  attaches  him- 
self in  that  discussion,  rather,  per^ 
haps,  to  the  terms,  than  to  the 
substance  of  the  proposition  in- 
tended to  be  put  forward  by  the 
undersigned. 

The  proposition  of  the  under^ 
signed  is  simply,  that  there  is  a 
right  in  a  mother  country,  univer- 
sally admitted  among  nations,  to 
interdict  to  foreign  nations  a  trade 
with  her  colonies. 

It  may  be  true  (as  stated  by 
Mr.  Gallatin)  that  every  country 
has  the  same  <^  right"  to  interdict 
with  foreign  nations  a  trade  with 
itself.  But,  be  the  abstract  *<  right'' 
what  it  may,  this,  at  least,  can* 
not  be  denied — that  the  exercise 
of  that  ^  right"  has  been  so  usual 
in  one  case,  and  so  unusual  tn  the 
other,  that  the  difierence'of  usage 
(if  it  be  no  more)  amounts  almost 
to  a  difference  of  priociple. 

Foreign  nations  might  justly 
complain  of  the  one  interdiction-— 
that  of  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  as  an  innovation,  but  they 
have  no  just  ground  of  complafail 
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Tand  no  other  nation  than  the 
United  States  has  ever  complained) 
of  the  interdiction  of  trade  to  the 
colonies ;  because,  in  all  ages,  all 
nations  having  colonies  have 
maintained  such  an  interdiction. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  after  having  ob- 
jected in  the  beginning  of  his  note, 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  right," 
as  applied  by  the  undersigned  to 
the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, applies  the  same  word  him- 
self, (inadvertently,  perhaps,)  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  his  note,  to 
the  interdiction  by  the  United 
States  of  a  trade  in  British  ships 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  West  India  Colonies. 

That  trade  Mr.  Gallatin  de- 
scribes as  a  trade  which  had  been 
carried  on  merely  by  "  permis- 
sion"— ^^  a  permission  which, 
says  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  grant  or  to 
withhold." 

Now,  as  according  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's doctrine,  the  United  States 
have,  iri  strictness,  a  "  right"  to 
exclude  British  trade  altogether 
from  their  poUs,  the  undersigned 
cannot  presume  to  contend  that 
they  have  not  tho  same  "  right"  to 
prohibit  a  trade  between  those 
ports  and  the  British  colonies. 

But  the  undersigned  ventures  to 
affirm,  that  the  right  which  they 
have  exercised  in  the  latter  pro- 
hibition has  no  peculiar  and  sepa- 
rate character  growing  oat  of  long 
and  general  usage,  to  distinguish 
it  in  principle  from  a  prohibition 
of  all  trade  whatever  with  the 
United  States. 

Up  to  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin admits  that  the  trade  since 
prohibited  by  the  United  States, 
was  enjoyed  by  British  vessels,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  other 
countries.  The  interdiction,  there- 


fore, is  not  of  ancient  usage,  and 
so  far  is  it  frorai  being  generally 
applied  by  the  United  States  to 
Foreign  vessels,  that  it  operates 
against  Great  Britain  alone. 

Is  it  not  at  least  singular,  that 
Mr.  Gallatin  should  reserve  for  a 
practice  thus  novel  and  thus  pap 
tial,  the  character  of  "right,'* 
which  he  denies  to  an  usage  as 
old  as  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies, and  universal  among  all  na- 
tions to  which  colonies  have  be- 
longed ? 

Is  it  not  singular  also,  that  while 
Mr.  Gallatin  denies  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  a  trade 
in  the  United  States,  which  she  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to  have 
enjoyed  uninterruptedly  up  to  the 
year  1818,  Mr.  Gallatin  putt  for- 
ward a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  trade  with  the 
West  India  Colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  ground  of  usage  and 
practice  ? 

The  United  States,  says  Mr. 
Gallatin,  found  "  their  reclamatioa 
to  participate  in  that  commerce," 
(the  trade  with  the  Briiisli  and 
West  India  Colonies)  oo  tius 
ground — 

«  That  trade  has  be«n  allowed 
by  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  aaid, 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  all 
times,  and  has  become  thereby  ao 
fir  assimilated  to  that  widi  the 
Fluropean  '  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  United  Statei  did 
think  that  they  had  the  samedaioa 
to  a  •'  pal  ticipation  in  both."  **  As 
early  as  the  year  1783,  the  -Gof- 
ernment  of  Great  Britain,  devia- 
ting from  that  principle  of  the  co- 
lonial system,  according  to  winch 
her  colonies  were  prohibited  (nm 
trading  directly  with  any  other 
country*,  allowed  her  West 
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to  trade  directly  with  the 
Hates  of  America  in  Bri- 
eU." 
r  be  observed  as  to  these 

suted  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
tiMt  no  two  things  can  be 
Oft  different  than  a  per^ 
(oDthe  one  hand)  given 
:  Britain  to  British  vessels 

directly  between  a  Bri- 
ny and  another  country, 
sds  of  that  other  country 
f  by  law,  andy  in  fact, 
I  from  the  ports  of  the  co- 
ld that  ^  participation,'' 
ther  hand,  which  implies 
leiween  the  United  States 

West  India  colonies  in 
f  ihe  United  States, 
taxation  to   which   Afr. 
refers,  in  fact  did  nothing 
■n  permit  British  vessels 

certain   articles  into  the 

ports  directly  from  the 
their  production,  instead 
^  the  like  articles  cir* 
'through  the  United  Kiug- 
le  question,  whether  these 
ihoold  be  imported  cir- 
through  the  United 
ly  or  directly  from  the 
their  growth,  was  a  mere 
il  concern,  which  did  not 
exclusive  chat  acter  of  the 

system,  so  long  as  that 
ion  was  confined  to  Bri« 

ibtedly  the  United  States 
len,  if  they  thought  pro^ 
»  interdicted  the  trade  to 
•easels  between  their  ports 
Bntish  West  India  colo- 
SM  American  vessels  were 
to  participate  in  it,  but 
not. 

listory  of  the  usage,  there- 

that  up  to  a  certain  pe- 

rade  between  the  ports  of 

od  Scate^  and  the  British 


West  India  colonies  in  Brhuh 
ships,  went  on  oniquesiiaped,  while, 
as  Mr.  OaUatin  is  aware,  no  Ame- 
rican vessel  could  enter  the  porta 
of  the  British  West  India  colo- 
mes,  except  under  occasional  and 
temporary  snspensiona  of  the  co- 
lonial law.  And  yet  it  is  upon  this 
nsage  that  Mr.  Gallatin  founds— 

First— A  right  in  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  vessels  from 
clearing  wA  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  British  West 
India  colonies.    . 

Seoondlj«-A  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  colonial  trade  of  Grmt  Bri- 
tain. 

The  things  may  be  right  or 
wrong  in  themselves;  hot  usage 
surely  points  exactly  the  contrary 
way  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
applies  it. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  yet  another 
ground  on  which  to  rest  this  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  colonial  trade  of  Great 
Britain  :— 

*<  During  the  European  war, 
Great  Britain  found  it  convenient 
occasionally,  but  repeatedly,  to 
open  her  West  India  ports  to  Ame- 
rican vesseb ;  at  the  same  time  she 
was  asserting  the  principle  uniform- 
ly denied  by  the  United  States, 
that  a  neotral  was  not  authorized 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  carry  on 
in  time  war  a  trade  with  a  colony, 
in  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
participate  la  time  of  peace.'' 

Firat— If  the  ports  were  occa- 
sionally opened,  the  very  terms  of 
the  proposition  show  that  they 
were  generally  shut.  It  wonld  be 
difficult  to  imagine  either  a  more 
complete  proof  of  the  acknow- 
ledged right  to  admit  er  exclude 
Foreign  trade  from  the  cobnies 
as  the  gqvminf  aliwrliy  arig|it» 

it 
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think  fit,  or  a  more  perfect  refuta- 
tion of  tb^  plea  of  usage  in  favour 
of  8  permanently  open  trade. 

Secondly — The  rule  of  1756 
appears  to  have  little  application 
lo  the  point  in  dispute.  It  might 
to  be  sure  be,  in  all  such  cases,  a 
question  with  the  neutral,  whether 
he  would  be  tempted  by  the  open 
ports  of  one  billigerent,  to  run 
the  risk  of  cnpture  by  the  other. 
But  the  point  In  dispute  is,  whether 
by  occasionally  opening  her  colo- 
niiil  ports,  Great  Britain  virtually 
abandoned  the  right  of  closing 
them  again,  when  she  thought  pro- 
per ;  and  on  this  point,  the  merits 
of  the  rule  of  1756  have  not,  so  far 
as  the  undersigned  can  make  out, 
the  most  distant  bearing. 

Thirdly — As  it  is  intended  to 
prove  that  the  United  States  have 
a  claim  to  participate  in  the  colo* 
nial  trade  for  ever,  because  the 
ports  of  the  colonies  were  oc- 
casionally opened  during  the  war, 
Mr.  Gallatin  describes  the  ports 
as  having  beui  opened  to  Ameri- 
can vessels.  True,  but  not  to 
American  vessels  only,  or  specifi- 
cally, the  ports. were  open  to  the 
vessels  of  all  friendly  powers.  The 
argument,  therefore,  as  to  the 
special  claim  of  the  United  States, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  truth^  however,  is,  that  un- 
der the  words  "  right"  and  **  clai m," 
so  frequently  recurring  in  this 
discussion,  lies  the  real  and  funda- 
mental difiVrence  of  opinion  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  which  has  frustrated 
all  attempts  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  of  colonial  intercourse 
upon  common  principles,  by  con- 
ventitinal  arrangement. 

When  it  is  contended  that  the 
"  right"  by  which  Great  Britain 
prohibits  foreign  countries  from 
trading  with  hit  colonies,  is  tlie 


same  ^  right"  with  that  by  whidi 
she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  pro^ 
hibit  them  from  trading  with  her- 
self,  this  argument  (which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  alone] 
implies,  that  the  special  prohibi- 
tion is  a  grievance  to^lhe  United 
States,  if  not  of  the  same  amoiiot, 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  genenl 
prohibition  wopld  be. 

This  is  a  doctrine  which  Great 
Britain  explicitly  denies. 

It  seems  to  be  adnaitted  indeed, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  colonial  trsde 
and  the  trade  of  the  mother  coon- 
try  was  tenable.  But  it  has  been 
assumed,  in  no  obscure  terms  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  colonial  system  is  now  virtnallj 
at  an  end. 

Great  Britain  denies  this  ai- 
sumption. 

Whatever  relaxation  Great  Bri- 
tain may  think  fit  to  introduce  for 
her  own  sake,  and  lor  that  of  her 
colonies  themselves,  into  her  co- 
lonial system,  she  adds  her '*  right" 
to  maintain  that  system,  as  viih 
respect  to  foreign  natitios,  to  be 
unaltered  and  entire.  Great  Bri- 
tain, therefore,  cannot  consent  to 
any  diplomatic  arrangement  by 
which  such  ^  right''  may  appear 
to  be  relinquished,  or  by  vnidi 
her  assertion  of  it  can  be  lnfde^ 
stood  to  be  in  any  degree  qualified 
or  controlled. 

Hence  the  impracticabilitj  (al- 
ready so  repeatedly  proved)  of 
any  treaty  upon  this  subject  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  of  doing  whatever  she 
means  to  do  in  the  way  of  rebia- 
tion  of  her  colonial  monopoly,  bgr 
acts  of  her  own  legislation. 

This  deduction  luringa  the  ot- 
dersigned  to  tbe  last  point  io  JMr* 
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id's  note,  and  that  on  which  to  put  forward  the  pretension,  that 

most    anxious   that   there  what  is  granted  to  others  on  terms, 

[   be  no  misconception  be-  should  be  granted  to  them  uncon- 

tbem.  ditionally.     If  not,  it  seems  difii- 

.  Gallatin  speaks  of  a  **  per-  cult  to  imagine  how  thej  can  feel 

rt  exclusion  of  the  United  it  to  be  mijust  or  unkind,  (it  cer- 

by  Great  Britain,   from  a  tainlj  la  not  so  felt,  or  intended, 

»pen  to  the  rest  of  the  world,"  on  the  part  of  this  country)  that 

Msare  different  fn   charac-  the  United  States  having,  upon  a 

m  a  general  exclusion  of  all  free,  and  (as  is  known  from  the 

I  nations.  public  proceedings  of  their  legis- 

bthisa  jusi  description  of  lature)   deliberate    consideration, 

ifet  of  the  act  of  1828  ?  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  terms 

itiderations  (of  which  Great  on  which  exception  from  colonial 

I  alone  is  the  judge)  have  prohibition  was  tendered  impar- 

d  her  to  open  her  colonial  tially  to  all  nations,  they  should 

0  other  nations.  She  open-  find  themselves,  in  common  with 
to  them,  not  as  a  matter  of  such  of  those  nations  as  have  de- 

1  favour,  or  of  special  cided  like  themselves,  liable  to 
d''  to  any  one,  but  on  spe-  that  exclusion,  which  is  and  al- 
conditions  common  to  all  ways  has  been,  the  general  princi- 
I  who   might  think    fit  to  pie  of  colonial  trade. 

ibe  to  them,  and  to  the  Uni-        The  undersigned    avails   him- 

ites  among  the  rest.  self,  &c. 

^me  of  the  nations  of  the  GEORGE  CANNING. 

bave  taken  advantage  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.  &c.  Sue. 
icning  thus  offered  to  them,  '    — 

eepting  the  conditions  an-  AOferi  Gallatiuj  Esq.  to  Mr,  Seert' 
to  it,  and  others  have  omit-  ,  tary  Canning. 

do  so,  and  if  the  United  Dec.  S8, 18S6. 

are,  by   their  own  choice,        The  undersigned,  &c.  did  not 

latter  class,  surely  it  is  not  fail  to  transmit  to  his  Government 

*ect  description  of  the  con-,  the  note  which  Mr.  Canning,  dsc« 

ice  of  this,  their  own  volun-  did  him  the  honour  to  address  to 

nission,  to  say  that  the  Uni-  him,  on  the  18th  of  November, 

tates    are  ^^  excluded"   by  in  reply  to  the  answer  which  had 

Britain  from  a  trade  which,  been  returned  by  die  undersigned 

contrary,  Great  Britain  in-  to  Mr.  Canning's  note  of  the  11th 

hem  to  share.  of  September.     But   unwilling  to 

Josion  of  foreigners  from  the  continue  a  discussion   which  did 

il  trade  is  the  general  prin-  not  seem   likely  to  lead  to  any 

of  colonial  policy  ;   admis-  practical  result,  he  abstained  from 

0  that  trade  is  the  exception  making  any  further  observations 

sxception,  which,  in  this  in-  on   the  subjc*ct,  until  he  should 

f  Great  Britain  was  willing  have  r«ceived  special  instructions 

It  to  all  those  who  were  rea-  from  his  Government,  in  reference 

purchase  it  on  terms  tender-  to  a  stale  of  things  which  was  al- 

lally  to  all.  together  uoexpe^Ued  at  Washing- 

9  United  Stales  cannol  mean  ton  at  the  time  of  bis  departure. 
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Having  now  received  a  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  Slates^  the  substance 
of  which  he  is  instructed  to  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Canning,  the  un- 
dersigned, in  performing  that  duty, 
will,  on  those  points  to  which  he 
had  already  alluded  in  his  former 
note,  have  but  some  explanatory 
remarks  to  add. 

The  right  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  that  of  every  nation,  to 
prohibit  or  allow  foreign  com- 
merce with  any  part  of  her  do- 
minions, is  unquestionable.  That 
right,  in  reference  to  her  colonies, 
has  never  been  denied  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  any  more  than  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  part  of  her  pos- 
sessions, and  it  is  also  admitted, 
that  she  may,  within  her  own  ju- 
risdiction, prescribe  the  conditions 
on  which  such  commerce  shall  be 
tolerated,  and  at  her  will,  again  in- 
terdict altogether  the  intercourse 
thus  permitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States,  unless  restricted  by  treaty, 
which  in  this  case  they  are  not, 
have  precisely  the  same  right  to 
prohibit,  to  allow,  and  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  to  regulate  fo- 
reign commerce  with  thejr  domin- 
ions, whether  that  commerce  be 
with  the  foreign  country  itself,  or 
with  its  colonies  or  possessions 
abroad.  It  was  not  inadvertently 
that  the  undersigned  used  the  word 
*^  right,"  as  applied  to  the  United 
States :  he  did  not  object  to  the 
use  of  the  word,  as  applied  to 
Great  Britain.  What  lie  attempted 
to  show,  was,  that  this  riisht^  which 
was  admitted,  and  although  it 
might  at  any  time  be  exercised, 
had  no  bearing  on  the  questions 
«  hich  had  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  countries. 


What  has  been  contended  (or 
is,  that  since  to   any   commeice 
there  must  always  be  two  parties, 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  is  al> 
ways     necessary,    in    order  tkit 
such  commerce  may  at  all  exist; 
and  whatever  its  nature  may  be, 
whether  of    ancient   or    moden 
date,    whether   with    colonies  4r 
with  possessions  of  a  differett  de- 
scription, from  the  naoment  itdoei 
exist,  it  becomes   a  fit  subject  for 
negotiation  ;  and,  that  there  is  oo 
reason  why  an  agreement  shooki 
not,  on  that,  as  on  any  other  s{ie- 
cies  of  trade,  be  founded  oo  terns 
of  just  reciprocity,  though  rela- 
ting to  colonies,  from   an  iotcr- 
course  with  which  foreigners  had 
formerly   been,  and  might  agaiii 
be  excluded. 

The  various  relaxations  of  ikt 
colonial  system  of  Great  Britais, 
as  they  never  were,  nor  could  have 
been  intended   for   the  benefit  of 
the  United    States,    and  as  they 
were  always  accompanied  with  le- 
strictions  exclusively  favourable  is 
her,  could  not  be  viewed  as  a  booa 
to  them,  and  never  were  socepied 
as  such.     The  extent  to  mhddi  the 
commerce,  when   not  laid  oader 
too  severe  restrictions,  wu  cairied 
on  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  colonies,  is  an  incfra- 
gable  proof  that  it  was  equally  ad- 
vantageous to   both     parties.    If 
equally  advantageous,  there  hid 
been  no  favour  conferred  oseiiker 
side,  there   was   no  ground  for  a 
pretension  by  either  party  that  the 
intercourse  should  he  regulated  by 
unequal  conditions. 

No  such  pretension  had  in  hd 
been  advanced.  The  proposab 
made  by  both  parties,  during  the 
negotiations  of  the  year  1834f 
were  avowedly  ibaoded  in  a  Air 
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tjTv  and  brought  the  par- 
sear  together*  Uoable 
gree  on  some  pointiy  it 
luded  to  suspend  the  ne- 
P  with  a  distinct  ander- 
tbat  it  should  be  again 
•I  some  convenient  day. 
iog  was,  in  1825,  empow- 
real  on  all  the  subjects  of 
OBi  negotiation.  He  was 
^.in  the  first  instance,  as 
■bject  of  more  pressing 
to  call  on  the  British 
imt  to  remove  the  impedi- 
lich  prevented  the  execu- 
ht  St.  Petersburgh  Con- 
If  his  instructions  on 
jccts  were  not  forwarded 
t  was  because  he  was  en« 
a  discussions  respecting 
ivention,  and  it  was  be- 
lt the  state  of  his  health 
idmit  of  his  entering  at 
Bpon  the  more  arduous 
resuming  the  suspended 


s  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
lears  to  have  been  fully 
On  the  22d  of  March, 
r.  Vaughan  addressed  an 
ole  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United    States,  in 

says: 

lYe  received  instructions 
s  Majesty's  Government 
nt  you,  that  it  is  prepa- 
irocecd  in  the  important 
DOS  between  that  country 
Jnited  States,  now  placed 
ands  of     the   American 

in  London.  Mr.  Hus- 
is.been  already  introdu- 
T.  EL  King,  as  His  Majes- 
ipotentiary,  and  the  Min- 
kale,  having  the  depart- 
Foretgn  Affairs,  has  re- 
lis  Majesty's  commands 
ate  Mr.  Addington,  late 
Ay's  Charge  d'Affiures  in 


America,  with  Mr.  HuskissoOi  as 
joint  Plenipotentiary,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  The  negotia- 
tions will,  therefore,  be  fortliwith 
resumed  ;  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates 
to  judge  whether,  considering  the 
state  of  health  of  Mr.  King,  which 
Mr.  Canning  laments  to  say  has 
been,  since  his  arrival  in  England, 
far  from  satisfactory,  they  will 
join  -any  other  negotiatcr  in  the 
commission  with  him." 

The  President  did  deliberate  on 
that  friendly  suggestion ;  and  the 
nomination  of  a  person  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  King  was  con- 
templated, when  a  letter  from  him, 
dateid  the  21st  day  of  March,  de- 
siring permission  to  return  was  re- 
ceived ;  upon  which  the  duty  of 
renewing  those  important  negotia- 
tion;, devolved,  to  his  great  regret, 
on  the  undersigned  alone. 

His  instructions  were  of  a  cha- 
racter authorizing  the  hope  that 
their  result  wotUd  be  satisfactory  $ 
his  departdre  was  hastened:  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  the  Order 
in  Council  of  July  last  had  already 
been  enacted.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  determination  not  lo  re- 
new the  negotiations  on  the  Colo- 
nial Intercourse,  and  to  regulue  it 
exclusively  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
had  been  taken  before  July,  182!^, 
when  the  acts  to  that  effect  were 
passed.  Had  Mr.  King  bees  pro- 
vided  with  the  same  instructions^ 
which  the  undersigned  received^ 
they  would  have  been  equally 
unavailing. 

Of  that  determinatioo,  the  Gov^ 
emment  o^the  United  Sutes  had 
not  the  least  notice.  On  the  con- 
trary, although  Mr.  Vai^han^ 
communication  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  makiof  Jtoown  tht  Inten- 
tions of  His  Majesiity'b  Chm» 
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menty  positive  assurance  was  given 
of  its  being  prepared  to  proceed 
in  the  important  negotiations,  and 
that  the  negotiations  would  be 
forthwith  resumed,  without  any 
suggestion  that  the  colonial  inter- 
course would  form  an  exception. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
year  1825,  in  which  that  intention 
was  to  be  discovered,  never  were 
officially  communicated.  That  of 
the  27th  of  June,  passed  only  a 
few  days  before  that  of  the  5th  of 
July,  and  not  specially  repealed  by 
it,  was  not  calculated  to  elucidate 
the  object  in  view;  and  several 
causes  concurred  to  induce  a  be- 
lief, that  this  l»st  act  was  not  in- 
tended to  affect  the  trade  between 
the  British  colonies  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  carried  on  under  the 
act  of  June;  1822. 

This  belief,  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  were  distinctly  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  a  member  of  Congress  of 
the  25th  December,  1825,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed.  That  let- 
ter was  published  in  the  American 
newspapers ;  a  copy  was  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  Vaughan  ;  and  he 
is  understood  to  have  transmitted 
it  to  his  government. 

Thnt  opinion  was  corroborated 
by  the  construction  ultimately  put 
on  the  act  by  the  British  authori- 
ties. It  was  thereby  provided 
that  certain  privileges  granted  to 
foreiirn  ships  should  be  limited  to 
the  ships  of  those  countries  which 
should  comply  with  the  conditions 
therein  stated,  unless  his  Majesty, 
by  bin  order  in  council,  should  in 
any  civse  grant  such  privileges,  al- 
though the  conditions  had  not 
been  ^lerformed.  And  the  act  was 
declared  to  come  in  full  force  and 
operation  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1826.     It  had  at  first  been  deter- 


mined at  Halifax,  that  the  port 
should  accordingly  be  shut  agsinft 
American  vessels  after  that  day. 
This  decision  was  afterwards  r^ 
voked,  although  the  condition  had 
not  been  performed,  and  ahboogh 
no  order  in  council  had  granted 
the  privileges  in  question. 

It  now  appears  that  the  act  of 
the  5th  July,  1826,  (6th  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  Ill,)  which  cuntaiosBo  re- 
pealing clause  of  former  acH,  re- 
fers, under  the  name  of  the  law  of 
navigation,  to  another  act  of  the 
same  date ;  (6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
169  ;)  that  this,  although  it  coo- 
tains  also  no  repealing  claose,  is 
understood  and  construed  is  haf* 
ing  superseded  all  former  acts  oo 
the  same  subject ;  and  that  the 
actual  repeal  of  the  act  of  1823, 
(3  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  41.  sec  S,4|}ii 
to  be  found  in  another  act,  also  of 
the  5th  of  July,  1825,  (6  Geo.  IV^ 
cap.  105,)  entitled  <*  An  act  to  l^ 
peal  the  several  laws  relatiag  te 
the  customs.'' 

The  intricacy  of  those  sefoil 
acts,  and  the  difficulty  of  1lade^ 
standing  their  precise  wanakg,  of 
ascertaining  what  parts  of  foraer 
acts  were  actually  rcpeafed,  and 
what  still  in  force^  a  dificaUj 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Jabi&ee, 
seems  to  have  led  into  error  one  of 
the  highest  tribunals  of  Great  Bn> 
tain,  may  well  account  for  the 
construction  put  upon  those  acts 
in  the  Unhed  States  ;  affor(lhi|,at 
the  same  time,  a  suffideot  reasoi 
for  having  preferred  a  renewal  of 
the  negotiations  to  a  pure  acccfi' 
ance  of  the  conditions  contempii' 
ted  by  the  act  of  the  5th  Jdjf) 
1825,  (6  Geo.  IV^  cap.  11^ 
had  it  been  only  for  the  porp^t 
ofascertaining  the  true  iotcat  tn^ 
meaning  of  the  act« 
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io  late  as  October  last, 
i;han,  as  appears  bj  his 
dcnce  with  Mr.  Claj, 
rovided  with  instructions 
led  him  to  give  a  satis- 
Dswer  to  the  inquiries, 
iceording  to  the  British 
tioD|  American  vessels 
1^  between  the  British 
nd  foreign  countries,  and 
fiscriminating  duties  of 
des  had  been  abolished, 
roposition  made  during 
Nfiiion  of  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Canning  has  alluded, 
I  additional  proof  of  the 
tioderstanding,  owing  to 
«zness  of  the  several  acts 
nent  which  at  that  time 
,  respecting  their  true  ob- 
itention.  That  proposi- 
>nlj  for  a  repeal  of  the 
iCing  duties,  and,  if  a- 
roald  have  been  unavail- 
tf  nni  embracing  a  re- 
9  restrictions  on  the  cir- 
Dlercourse,  it  is  now  un- 
tluU  it  would  not  have 
ipted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ts a  compliance  with  the 
required  by  the  act  of 
July,  1825. 

I  iDlended  by  these  facts 
nrations  to  convey  any 
!t  against  His  Majesty's 
ent  on  any  account  of 
leeted  resolution  which  it 
•  But  th^y  satisfactorily 
It  the  United  States  could 
ertained  no  doubt  of  the 
I  disposition  of  Great  Bri- 
ettle  the  colonial  inter- 
f  an  amicable  arrange- 
d  that  th<ire  were  per- 
reasons  for  preferring  that 
ther  than  to  legislate  on 

Hiig  even  that  the  deter- 
of  the  British  Gorcni- 


ment  not  to  renew  the  negottation 
on  that  point  bad  been  commnni- 
cated  or  known,  the  specific  con- 
dition on  which  American  vessels 
might  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Britbh  colonies,  was 
so  eipressed  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  to  have  required  explana- 
tions before  it  could  be  complied 
with. 

The  condition  required  firom 
countries  having  colonies,-  was 
both  distinct  and  reciprocal.  No- 
thing more  was  asked  than  that 
they  should  grant,  to  British  ships 
the  like  privileges  of  trading  with 
their  colonial  possessions,  which 
were  granted  to  their  ships,  of 
trading  with  the  Pritish  pones- 
stons  abroad.  No  regard  was  paid 
to  the  importance  of  such  colonial 
possessions.  Sweden,  by  permit- 
ting British  vessels  to  trade  with 
the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
allowed  privileges  which  were  of- 
fered to  the  United  States  on  very 
different  terms.  And,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  German 
States,  those  terms  applied  to  no 
other  maritime  power  than  the 
United  States.  All  thb  Great  Bri- 
tain had  a  right  to  do  ;  no  com- 
plaint is  preferred  on  that  account : 
it  was  the.  condition  which  was 
required  from  them  which  they  had 
to  consider. 

That  condition  was,  that  the 
United  States  should  place  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  this  « 
country,  (Great  Britain,)  and  of 
its  possessions 'abroad,  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  ftivoured  na- 
tion. 

Had  the  condition  been  limited 
to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  British  colonic^ ;  had  it  been 
so  intended  and  expressed,  as  that 
the  United  Scatea  m^^  turn  an* 
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tisfied  it,  by  placing  tlie  intercourse 
between  their  dominions  and  tlie 
British  colonies  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  every  respect,  as  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States 
and  the  colonies  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  ;  the  condition, 
though  not  altogether  free  of 
objection,  would  at  least  have 
been  apparently  reciprocal.  To 
require  besides,  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  Great  Britain  general- 
ly, that  it  should  embrace  that  in- 
tercourse between  her  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  which  is  regulated  by  a 
special  convention,  that  they  should 
grant  any  privilege  in  that  inter- 
course to  British  vessels,  not  sti- 
pulated by  that  convention,  as  the 
price  for  the  permission  of  trading 
with  the  British  colonies,  was  a 
total  departure  from  the  principles 
of  a  just  reciprocity. 

But  it  appeared  also  extremely 
difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  un- 
derstand what  was  meant — by 
placing  that  commerce  and  navi- 
gation on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured   nation. 

If  Great  Britain  only  asked  to  be 
placed  ou  that  footing,  on  giving 
the  same  equivalent  which  any 
other  foreign  nation  may  have 
given  to  the  United  States,  in  or- 
der to  have  privileges  which  she 
does  not  enjoy,  the  navigation  law 
of  the  United  States  has  already 
made  provision  in  that  respect. 
There  is  no  privilege  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  any  fo- 
reign nation,  which  Great  Britain 
may  not  obtain,  by  allowing  to 
them  the  same  reciprocal  advanta- 
ges which  they  enjoy  in  the  ports 
of  such  foreign  nation,  and  on 
which  such  privilege  depends.  To 
comply  witn    the  condition  thus 


understood  the  United  States  would 
have  had  no  new  act  to  perfom. 
This  could  hardly  be  presumed  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  theta 
of  Parliament. 

But  if,  by  that  act,  it  was  in- 
tended to  require,  as  the  condi' 
tion  for  allowing  to  Americao  nt^ 
sels  the  privilege  of  trading  with 
the  British  Colonies,  that  the  c^ 
merce  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  po^sngioos  •- 
broad,  should,  without  aoy  other 
equivalent,  be  generally  pbced  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  any  other 
foreign  nation,  which,  by  reasoa 
of  reciprocal  advantages  allowed 
to  American  vessels,  may,  now  or 
hereafter,  be  entitled  to  groler 
privileges  than  Great  Britain  net 
enjoys,  the  condition  was  iaid- 
missible. 

British  vessels,  and  thoie  of 
several  other  nations,  may  DOf| 
by  virtue  of  treaty  stipwIatioM,  tf 
of  other  reciprocal  regulationti  a* 
port  into  the  United  States  articb 
of  the  produce  or  manufiictim  of 
the  countries  to  which  such  nuA 
respectively  belong,  oo  tlie  uwn 
terms,  and  on  the  payment  of  the 
same  duties  of  tonnage,  andoathe 
cargo,  as  if  imported  in  Amef^can 
vessels.  In  every  instance  the  |wi- 
vilege  is  reciprocal,  and  wiU  cetie 
with  respect  to  .  any  of  those  cons' 
tries,  whenever  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  laden  with  prodwoe  of 
the  United  States,  may  cease  to  bi 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  nek 
country  on  the  same  terms  ai  is 
own  vessels. 

In  conformity  with  the  nsfip* 
tion  law  of  the  United  Sutcs,  h 
prohibition  to  import  in  forijp 
vessels,  merchandise  notdiepKi^ 
duce  of  the  country  to  wbicb  f^k 
vessels   respectivdy    Mongg  ^' 
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m\y  to  the  vessels  of  such 
I  as  have  adopted  a  similar 
ion.     Great  Britain  is  ac- 
l\y  one  of  the  few  nations 
;b  the  prohibition  appHes. 
ursuance  of  the  treaty  con- 
in  December,    1825,  be- 
the  United  States  and  Cen- 
merica,    whatever  may  be 
3d  into  or  exported    from 
country  in  its  own  vessels, 
om  any  foreign  place  what- 
Daj,    in   like   manner,  and 
mentoftbe  sai^e  duties,  be 
m1  or  exported  in  t^ie  ves- 
*  the  other  country, 
herefore,  it  was  meant  by 
ndition   required,    that  the 
fce  and  navigation  of  Great 
I  and    of  her  possessions 
I    should    be    gratuitously 
aerally  placed  on  the  foot- 
the  most  favoured  nations, 
lited    States,    in  order   to 
with  it,  and  as  the  price 
t  permission  to  trade  with 
itish  colonies,  would  have 
>liged — 1.  to  admit  the  im- 
>n  of  British  merchandise 
tish  vessels,  on  the  same 
and  on  payment  of  the  du- 
lif  imported  in  American 
,  although  the  convention 
>  should  have  expired,  and 
rresponding  privilege   was 
{er  allowed  to    American 
in    British  ports ;  2.    to 
the  importation  in  British 
f  of  the  produce  of  every 
country,  although  the  im- 
•o  into  British  ports,  of  the 
•duce  in  American  vessels, 
still  be  prohibited  ;  3.  if 
idition  was  intended  to  ap- 
privilcges  granted   subse- 
)  the  date  of  the  act  of  Par- 
9  to  admit  the  importation 
foreign  produce  io  British 


vessels  even  without  being  charg- 
ed with  any  discriminating  duties, 
and  generally  to  allow  to  British 
vessels,  without  reciprocity,  all 
the  reciprocal  advantages  to  which 
the  vessels  of  Central  America 
are  entitled. 

If  this  was  not  the  fntention  of 
the  act  of  Parliament,  if  the  words 
'^  commerce    and    navigation  of 
this  country,"    were    qneant  on- 
ly to  include  the  circuitous  inter- 
course,   the  expressions  used  to 
convey  that  meaning  must  hie  ad- 
mitted to  have    been   much   too 
general.      This    last    interpreta- 
tion has  been  suggested  only  by 
the    observations  that   have   oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's correspondence    with    the 
undersigned.       If  such    or    any 
other  admissible  construction  was 
intended,  the  most  obvious   way 
of  preventing  both  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  condition  and 
any    unfounded  expectations,    in 
reference  to  a  renewal  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, would   have  been   an 
official  communication  of  the  act 
of  Parliament,  accompanied  with 
a  full  and  free  explanation  of  the 
condition  required,  and  of  the  in- 
tentions of  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment on  the  whole  subject. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  animated  by  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  maintain  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  not  merely 
the  forms  of  courtesy  and  aroity, 
but  to  cultivate  a  cordial  and  last- 
ing friendship,  to  settle  every  con- 
troverted question  between  them 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  re- 
ciprocity, and  by  an  enlarged  li- 
berality in  their  mutual  intercourse 
to  advance  the  real  prosperity  of 
both. 
Entertaining  this  desire,  it  has 
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learnt  with  regret  the  resolution 
bf  His  Majesty's  government  to 
close  the  door  against  those  friend- 
ly explanations,  and  that  free  and 
mutual  exposition  of  the  wishes 
and  views  of  the  parties,  so  es- 
sential between  two  nations  whose 
interests  and  happiness  are  so  in- 
terwoven as  those  of  Gfreat  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  and 
which  can  be  but  partially  and  im- 
perfectly interchanged,  if  mu- 
tual legislation  is  substituted  to 
negotiation  and  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  treating. 

As  the  only  alternative  which 
this  course  has  lefl,  it  was  the 
President's  intention  to  lay  the 
whole  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments on  that  subject,  including 
the  instructions  given  to  the  seve- 
ral American  Ministers  near  His 
Britannic  Mujesty,  before  Con- 
gress at  their    present    session. 

It  will  remain  with  that  body  to 
decide,  whether  the  Colonial  In- 
tercourse shall  be  altogether  clos- 
ed, whether  that  portion  of  it  led 
open  by  the  Order  in  Council 
shall  continue  so,  or  on  what  con- 
ditions compatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  that 
trade  may  be  placed. 

The  undersigned  has  been  fur- 
ther instructed  to  give  at  the  same 
time  to  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, the  assurance,  that  notwith- 
standing its  late  decision,  that  of 
the  United  States  will  be  ready 
at  Washington,  or  at  London,  to 
treat  of  the  Colonial  intercourse, 
whenever  it  may  be  the  desire  or 
inclination  of  Great  Britain  to  ne- 
gotiate on  that  subject.  The  un- 
dersigned, &c. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
Th«  Bt  Hon.  Geo.  Cannings  &c. 


Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Mei 
GaUaiin,  Esq* 

Foreig^n  Office,  Jan.  27,  1877. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  has  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  the  note 
addressed  to  him  on  the  2Sdi  ult 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  &c.  in  replying 
to  which  the  undersigned  will,  ai 
far  as  possible,  conform  himseirto 
the  example  of  Mr.  Gallttiii,  it 
putting  aside  those  points  of  the 
question  in  agitation  betweeo 
them,  which  have  beea  alreadj 
exhausted  hi  argument,  ud  the 
further  discussion  of  which  would 
not  tend  to  any  practical  tdfu- 
tage. 

The  parts  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  lait 
note,  which  appear  to  the  uodlB^ 
signed  to  require  any  observatioii, 
relate  to  matters  rather  of  ikC 
than  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Gallatin  complains  tbatlbe 
act  of  Parliament  of  1825,  mi 
not  officially  communicated  to  tbi 
Government  of  the  United  Sutei. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  «ai 
not ;  nor  has  it  been  the  babit  of 
the  two  Governments  to  comuMh 
nicate  reciprocally  to  each  odiar 
acts  of  their  respective  Legislt- 
tures. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1823, 
— an  act  the  provisions  of  whkli 
specially  affected  Great  BiitUD— 
was  not  officially  comminiicated| 
either  to  the  King's  Minister  tt 
Washington,  or  to  his  Majest/i 
Government  by  the  Ameiictt 
Minister  resident  at  this  Comt 
So  far  from  any  such  conmonicap 
tion  being  made,  or  any  vokintaij 
explanation  of  the  bearing  of  tbil 
act  being. offered,  it  was  notlfllit 
ter  repeated  and  pressing  iaqv* 
riesy  that  His  Majesty's  MiniM 
at  Washington  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  Americaii  Seat- 
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State,  the  true  construc- 

the  most  important  clause 

act,  the  clause  in  which  the 

States  claimed  that  their 

>  the  British  ^Vcst  India  co- 
should  be  put  on  the  same 
with  the  trade  to  the  same 
«  from  '  elsewhere ;'  and 
to  his  great  astonishment, 
der  the  word  *  elsewhere,' 
ended  to  be  signified,  not 
be  other  dependencies  of 

Britain,  but  the  mother 
f  itself. 

undersigned,  at  the  same 
^8  that  it  may  not  be  sup- 
hat  the  British  Government 
id  from  the  Government  of 
itad  States  communication 
ict  of  Parliament  of  1825, 
nj  notion  of  retaliation  for 
lission  of  the  Government 
United  States  to  communi- 

>  that  of  His   Majesty  the 
Congress  of  182;^. 

refers  to  that  instance  of 
Ml  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
rovernment  only  in  proof. 
t.  That  the   ordinary  and 

course  between  States,  is 
^aske  diplomatic  communi- 

of  the  acts^  of  the  respec- 
pslatures;    aixd  secondly, 

inference  could  be  drawn 
ich  an  omission  on  the  one 
ly  more  than  on  the  other. 
It  the  undersigned  disclaims 
government)  an  intentional 
f  courtesy  or  respect. 
the  act  of  1825  did  not  re- 
)cially  to  the  United  States. 
I  out  to  all  nations  of  the 
certain  benefits,  (or  what 
elieved  by  the  British  Gov- 
it  to  be  so,)  on  certain  con- 

eommunicatioD  of  the  act 
en  made  to  one  nation,  it 


DBUst  have  been  made  ^like  to  ^llm 
Such  communication  would  have, 
been  liable  to  different  misrepre- 
sentations :  some  governments 
might  have  considered  it  as  a  so- 
licitation to  which  they  were  bound 
in  courtesy  to  give  some  answer^ 
explaining  their  reasons  for  decli- 
ning (if  they  did  decline)  tq  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act:  others  might  perhaps 
have  taken  umbrage  at  it,  as  an 
unauthoritative  pretension  to  im- 
pose the  legislation  of  this  country  > 
upon  other  nations. 

The  simplest  course  was  to 
allow  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
find  their  way  to  general  know- 
ledge through  the  usual  channels 
of  commercial  information. 

The  undersigned  has  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  this  course  has 
proved  less  effectual  on  the  pre- 
sent than  on  former  occasions. 

The  conditions  of  the  act  of 
1825  have  been  aci;epted  and  car- 
ried into  effect  by  some  govern- 
ments :  that  of  the  United  States 
has  not  thought  it  Expedient  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  But 
the  undersigned  cannot  but  be 
still  of  opinion,  that  the  Resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  Washington, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  urging  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  XTnited  States 
to  come  into  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  1825,  the  debates  which  took 
place  upon  that  proposition,  and 
a  final  rejection  of  it  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  votes,  show  that  it  was 
not  for  want  of  a  sufficient  under- 
standing of  the  intent  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  that  the  conditions  of 
it  were  not  accepted  by  the  United 
States. 
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To  one  piece  ofevidence,  which 
proves  the  perfect  understanding 
in  America,  not  only  of  the  purport 
and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  1825,  but  of  the  condi- 
tions which  it  would  be  requisite  for 
the  American  Legislature  to  per- 
form in  order  to  entitle  the  United 
States  to  the  benefit  of  that  act, 
the  undersigned  might  have  scru- 
pled to  refer,  (as  not  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  Diplomatic  document,) 
if  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  encouraged 
him  to  bring  forward  any  docu- 
ment tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter  in  dispute,  by  citing,  in  supr 
port  of  his  own  view  of  that  mat- 
ter, a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Clay, 
to  a  member  of  Congress. 

Early  in  the  Session  of  Con- 
gress of  1825-26,  a  petition  from 
Baltimore  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  the  American  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  petition  it  was  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out,  that  the  British 
Act  of  Parliament  of  July,  1825, 
had  not  only  manifested  the  readi- 
ness of  this  country  to  remove  all 
discriminating  duties,  but  also  to 
permit  American  ships  to  clear  out 
from  British  Colonies,  not,  as 
theretofore,  to  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  only,  but  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  (the  United  King- 
dom and  its  Dependencies  alone 
excepted.) 

The  petition,  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, invited  the  attention  of 
the  American  Legislature  to  the 
conditions  on  which  these  advan- 
tages might  -  be  secured  to  th'e 
United  States,  and  prayed  for  the 
removal  of  the  several  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  American  act  of 
1823,  not  of  '  the  discriminating 
duties'  only,  but  of  the  prohibition 
of  what  is  called  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
*  the  circuitous  intercourse  in  Bri- 


tish ships :'  the  petitioners  ex- 
pressly submitting  to  Congress  tbe 
propriety  of  admitting  British  ves- 
sels, from  tehatever  portt,  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  vessels  of  Ae 
most  favoured  nations. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  tint 
it  was  against  the  prayer  of  this 
petition,  (but  w'ithout  impeaeh- 
ment  of  any  of  its  allegations)  (bat 
the  decision  of  the  A^ericaD  Le- 
gislature, at  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion, was  taken  ;  it  caoaot  ht 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  Ame- 
rican Legislature  had  the  ivhole 
purport  and  bearing  of  the  act  of 
1825  full  before  their  eyes. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  Bri- 
tish Authorities  abroad  took  npOD 
themselves  to  suspend  the  elocu- 
tion of  the  act  of  1825,  tot^aids 
the  United  States,  is  undenied. 

But  the  only  effect  of  this  su^ 
pension  was — the  coniinuaoca  of 
the  benefits  of  the  then  exiftiog 
sta^e  of  things  to  the  United  Stateii 
for  nearly  a  twelve  month  kxn^ 
than  they  would  have  otherwiie 
enjoyed 'it. 

That  continuance  was  permitted 
by  the  British  Govemineot,  maio- 
ly  in  consideration  of  the  then 
pendency,  in  .the  LegislaUire  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  RetoliH 
tion  herein  before  mehtioiiedi  ibr 
conforming  td  the  conditioiii  of 
the  act  of  1825. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
authentic  intplligence  of  these  pfo- 
ceedings  at  Washington^  an  tt- 
struction  was  sent  out  to  Mr- 
Yaughan,  grounded  on  the  beW 
of  the  British  Government,  thiA 
Congress  would  not  separate  with- 
out adopting  the  resolution  thci 
under  their  consideration.  In  thtt 
case)  and  upon  iwceiviDganasff- 
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rom  the  American  Govern- 
that  the  restrictions  and 
s  on  British  shipping,  and 

Colonial  produce,  would, 
drawn  by  the  United  States, 
aughan  was  authorized  to 
a  note  to  the  American  Se- 

of  State,  declaring — that 
criminating  duties  imposed 
imerican  ships  and  their 
I  in  the  West  Indies  should 
lately  cease.  Mr.  Vau^han 
tually  in  possession  of  this 
don,  when  the  resolution, 
e     assumed    adoption     of 

the  instruction  to  Mr. 
ID  had  been  founded,  was 
d.  It  was  no  part  of  Mr. 
an's  duty  to  make  any  com- 
ition  upon  the  subject  to  the 
»n  Government  before  the 
>f  the  discussion  was  ascer- 
After  that  result,  (wholly 
(Cted  in  this  country,)  any 
iommunication  would  have 
lot  only  useless,  but  might, 
8,  have  been  considered  as 
|>roper  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  American 
Bture. 

I  Mr.  Yaughan  should  not 
irds  have  been  authorized 
)rinto  any  discussion  of  the 
ions  of  the  act  of  1825,  '  so 

October  last,'  is  not  sur- 
'9  when  it  is  considered  that 
'anghan  immediately  after 
»8e  of  the  Session  of  Con- 
was  instructed  to  announce 
itention  of  his  Majesty's 
nment  to  pass  the  Order  in 
il  of  July,  (consequient  up- 

decision  of  the  American 
ature,)  by  which  the  terms 
act  of  1825  were  virtually 
od. 

Gallatin  accounts  for  the 
ton  of  the  resolution    pro- 


posed to  the  American  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  persuasion,  which,  he 
says,  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  entertained,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation on  the  suhject-of  the  Com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West 
India  Colpnies  would  be  renewed. 

The  undersigned  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  on  what  ground  it  was 
assumed  at  Washington,  that  there 
would  be  at  all  times,  an  unabated 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Goveiipmeut  to  make  the  trade 
of  its  West  India  Colonies  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  arrangement. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  entirely  changed. 

Repeated  negotiation  had  failed 
to  produce  any  material  approxi- 
mation of  opinions  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  last  attempt  at  an  adjust- 
ment had  been  made,  with  an 
evident  conviction  on  both  sides, 
that  there  existed  between  them  an 
unconquerable  difference  of  princi- 
ple :  and  that  it  was  by  that  dif- 
ference, rather  than  by  any  deci- 
ded irreconcilableness  of  inter- 
ests, that  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  rendered  hopeless. 

The  nature  of  that  difference 
has  been  sufficiently  discussed  ; 
it  lies  in  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  dispute,  and  in 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain, 
the  established  distinction  be- 
tween general  and  colonial  trade. 

Great  Britain  had,  therefore,  an 
obvious  motive  for  doing  thence- 
forward whatever  she  might  think 
it  right  to  do,  in  relaxation  of  her 
colonial  system,  rather  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  her  own  legisla- 
ture than  by  compact  with  a 
state  with  which  she  disagreed  in 
opinion,  as  to  the  principlea  of 
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coloDial  trade,  so  widely,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
construct  a  preamble  to  a  treaty 
on  that  subject,  in  the  enuncia- 
tions of  which  the  two  contracting 
parties  should  have  concurred. 

But  there  was  yet  another  reap 
son  for  avoiding  further  negotia- 
tions upon  the  subject. 

Hitherto,  when  the  trade  with 
the  British  West  India  Colonies 
had  been  opened  at  all,  it  had 
been  opened  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  the  IFnited  States. 
To  no  other  country  bad  it  been 
opened  by  specific  .and  positive 
convention. 

But  a  time  had  now  arrived, 
when  from  motives  of  general 
policy.  Great  Britain  thought  it 
advisable  to  allow  access  to  her 
colonies  to  all  foreign  powers, 
without  exception,  on  conditions 
tendered  alike  to  all. 

Such  indiscriminate  opening 
could  only  be  effected  by  some 
process  common  to  all  those  who 
were  permitted  or  invited  to  take 
advantage  of  it ';  impartiality  was 
thus  maintained  towards  all  par- 
ties, and  the  power  of  control 
over  her  own  colonies  was,  at  the 
same  time,  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  mother  country. 

The  undersigned  believes  that 
he  has  now  touched  on  every 
topic  in  the  last  note  addressed  to 
bim  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  which  fie 
bad  not  had  occasion  to  advert  in 
former  stages  of  their  correspon- 
dence. He  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  again  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  topics  already  more 
than  sufficiently  debated. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  him,  in  conclu- 
ding this  note,  to  return  to  Mr. 
GaUatin's  assorancea  of  the  fnend- 


ly  disposition  of  the  United  StatM 
of  America,  assurances  equallj 
sincere  that  there  is  the  most  co^ 
dial  desire,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States. 

The  ties  of  common  ori^ 
laws,  and  language,  must  ahnijfi 
form  strong  bonds  of  national  iil> 
liance  between  them.  Their  m» 
pective  interests,  well  understcNN^ 
harmonize  together  as  modi  ai 
their  feelings. 

But  it  has  never  yet  beea  hM 
a  duty  of  international  amity  (aoj 
more  than  of  friendship  in  prifiti 
life)  to  submit  to  unequal  coo- 
pacts.  Nor  has  it  ever  beenheM 
an  offence  against  such  duty,  tint 
a  nation  (any  more  than  an  iadir 
vidual)  should  decline  to  makemeh 
uncompensated  sacrifices. 

Between  two  nations  as  te 
tween  two  individuals  most  frieodr 
ly  to  ea^h  other,  there  may  sobm- 
times  happen,  unfortunately,  lo 
exist  some  known  subject  of  ii- 
curable  difference  of  opioioD.  Is 
any  such  case  it  is  perhaps  moH 
advisable  to  keep  that  subject  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  siglit,siid 
to  take  care  that  it  shall  nol  ialef- 
fere  with  the  teoor  of  thdr  gene- 
ral intercourse,  and  of  tb«E  habi- 
tual relations. 

The  reiusal  to  reguhla  tk 
trade  of  our  colonies  bjaoon- 
mercial  treaty,  which  the  BiitUi 
Government  may  think  (ena  if 
erroneously)  disadvantageous  Id 
its  interests,  cannot  give  joit 
cause*  of  offence  to  any  pow 
whatever. 

In  the  present  instance,  tbi 
undersigned  is  most  happy  la  bs 
able  to  qualify  such  refunl  vtt 
the  declaration,  that  it  is  naC  ■ 
any  degree  dictated  by 
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eilher  unfricnJIy  or  disrespectTul  ■ubmitting  these,  it  is  not  desired 
to  the  IJnileil  Slalea,  or  by  any  lo  subdue  the  repugnance  which 
indiflerence  tu  the  amicntile  sd-  Mr.  Cannirig  expreaieB  against 
justment  ofall  utht'r  quetitiiiua  at  brinj*  "drnwnagain  inlo  a  discus- 
prenent  pending  between  tliem  sioo  of  topics  already  more  than 
■nd  Great  lirilain.  BufBcie/itIv  ctebntcd."  But,  whilst 
Of  Iw'st!  qui^^lions,  OHB  has  the  diplomiilic  relations  between 
bean  already  happily  arranged  the  two  countries  remain  open, 
■oce  Mr.  Gallatin's  arrival  in  this  and  sentimeDts  of  amity  are  pro- 
Muntry.  fesaed  on  both  sides,  it  would 
The  undersigned  looks  for-  seem  more  consistent  with  that 
ward  with  ctailitience,  no  less  profeaalon,  and  more  in  that  spirit 
IhsnwLih  iinxi'iy  to  such  nn  ar-  of  (jandour  as  well  as  courtesy, 
tBtuccment  of  the  remainder  as,  which  ought  to  animate  the  conn- 
cffiicing  all  trace;)  of  past  discus-  cils  of  friendlv  nnlinns,  to  be  will- 
aions.  and  satisfying  all  fair  and  ing  l)i>th  to  li've  and  lo  receive  the 
pretensions  on  ■  both  corrpclion  of  any  misapprehension 
I,  may  secure,  for  a  long  under  which  either  may  be  labour- 
period  of  years  to  come,  recjpro-  ing,  than  lo  permit  such  mis- 
e»l  good  underslandinj;  iiiid  good  apprehension  to  continue,  per- 
viU  between  the  two  kindred  na-  haps,  t«  the  prejui^ce  of  both. 
tioos.  The  United  SiHtca  at  least,  whose 
Tbe  undersigned  has  the  honor,  whole  course  on  t  lis  subject  has 
fcc  ever  been  sincere,  direct  and 
GEORGE  CANNING.  open;  who  have  never  sought  to 
ALBEKTGALi.iTit<,£Bq.  &c.  &c.  arrogate  to  themselves  any  right 
(M*  claim  to  question  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  lo  give  ilie  law  to 
her  own  colonies,  nor  advanced 
TO  ALBERT  GiLLATiN,  any  Other  claim  on  their  part,  than 
£MK>y  Extraordinary  and  Minii'  the  right  lo  regulate  their  own 
ter  Fttnipolenliary  lo  Great  commerce  with  foreign  natioiiB  on 
Briloin.  fair  and  equni  terms,  owe  it  to 
8ia  :  In  the  letter  which  I  ad-  Hicmsclvesiodianvow  those  pecu- 
dreosed  to  yoii,  on  the  20th  ul-  liar  and  eXoiUiiant  pretensions 
timo,  I  stated  that  it  was  my  in-  which  are  intimated,  in  no  very 
tention,  in  a  few  days,  to  prepare  obscure  terms,  in  the  (wo  notes 
and  transmit  to  you  some  instruc-  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  to  deny,  in 
tions  on  the  siiliject  of  the  colo-  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  re- 
aial  trade.  1  shall  now  execute  jection  of  any  friendly  ovorlure 
that  intention;  but  before  I  pro-  from  Great  Briinin,  founded  on 
ceed  to  the  specific  dircclions  re-  equality  with  regard  to  this  trade, 
quired  by  the  present  state  of  it,  w'liith  lias  eier  been  distinctly  and 
■ome  few  observations  appear  to  intelligibly  offered  lo  heir  choice. 
be  called  for,  o«  the  two  notes  of  To  impute  the  cunirarj  course  of 
Hr.  Canning,  under  date  the  13th  action  to  the  Guveinnient  of  the 
November  of  tbe  last,  and  27th  United  Stales,  and  tn  express,  in 
Januai7  of  tbe  present  year.    In  tiie  same  paper,  a  detenninatios 
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not  to  be  drawn  again  into  the 
further  discussion  of  these  topics, 
would  seem  to  be  closing  the 
door  studiously  against  all  expla- 
nation, and  not  to  harmonize  very 
happily,  cither  with  professions  of 
friendship,  or  with  that  natural  res- 
pect and  forbearance  which  have 
usually  characterized  the  inter- 
course of  equal  nations  in  modern 
times.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, disposed  rather  to  heal  than 
to  inflict  wounds,  and  taking  more 
pleasure  in  removing  than  in  crea- 
ting causes  of  dissatisfaction  and 
complaint,  are  desir^ous  that  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  shall  be 
sot  right  as  to  certain  matters  of 
fact,  and  certain  principles  of  poli- 
cy, maintained  on  our  part,  with 
regard  to  which,  that  Court  is 
manifestly  yet  in  error,  and  which 
seem  to  have  had  a  material  in- 
fluence on  their  own  decisions. 
Until  those  errors  shall  havo  been 
removed  by  a  full  and  candid  ex- 
planation, we  shall  not  be  satisfi- 
ed that  we  have  done  all  we  ought 
to  do  to  extirpate  this  germ  of  mis- 
understanding, and  to  restore 
those  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which 
we  are  not  less  convinced  than 
Mr.  Canning,  that  it  is  equally 
the  interest  of  both  to  maintain. 

The  general  proposition  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Canning,  that  there 
is  a  right  in  a  mother  country 
(universally  admitted  among  na- 
tions) to  interdict  to  foreign  na- 
tions a  trade  with  her  colonies, 
never  has  been  controverted  by 
this  Government.  But  that  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  the 
question  which  has  been  under 
discussion  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments: which  is,  whether 
when  the  parent  country,  relax- 


ing its  colonial  monopoly,  chooset 
to  open  the  trade  of  its  colonies  to 
foreign    nations,    these    natiooi 
have  not  a  right  to  examine,  for 
themselves,  the  terms  on  whidi  it 
is  so  opened,  and  to  treat  of  bucIi 
roodiflcations  of  them  as  will  se- 
cure reciprocity  in  the  mutual  io- 
tercourse.     To  contend  that  the 
parent  country,  in  the  case  of  sodi 
open  trade,  may  exclusively  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  on  which  it 
shall  be  carried  on  with  fonign 
powers,  to  which  conditiont,  with- 
out regard  for  their  interests,  they 
must  submit,  would  be,  in  effisct, 
to  assume  a  right  of  legisktUHi, 
not  for  the  colonies  only,  but  for 
such    foreign  powers.     It  if  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Canning,  that  '^  bo 
other    nation    than    the    United 
States  has  ever  complained  of  the 
interdiction  of  the  trade  to  the  o^ 
lonies ;  because  in  all  ages,  aUfli- 
tions,  having  colonies,  have  mais- 
tained  such  an  interdiction."    If 
Great  Britain  had  maintained  thi 
most  rigorous  prohibitioD  of  aHii- 
tcrcourse   between   her  eolooM 
and  this  country,  we  should  haie 
had  no  right  to  complain,  and  we 
never    should  have    comptaioed. 
Our  rights  begin  at  that  predae 
point  when  she  chooses  to  aHiyw  a 
trade  between    her  coloniea  and 
the  United  States.     At  that  no- 
ment  she  departs  from  the  princi- 
ple of  her  colonial  monopoly.  At 
that  moment  a  new  party  (the Uni- 
ted States)   is  brought   forwari, 
and  what  before  was  under  the  ex* 
elusive  control  of  one,  becomef 
now  a  matter  of  consideration  and 
arrangement  between  two.    It  f» 
not  at  all  extraordjuary,  that  if>  ai 
is  alleged  by  Mr.   Canning,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Ftf* 
liament  of  July,  1S25,  no  otbir 
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Ibreign  nation  than  the  United 
Slates  had  any  trade  with  the  Bri- 
liah  colonies,  there  should  have 
keen  no  complaints  in  regard  to 
the  terms  of  intercourse  permitted 
kj  the  British  Government,  put 
ibrfPBrd  by  other  foreign  nations. 
Where  there  is  no  commerce,  in 
bdf  there  can  be  no  cause  of  ob- 
jaetion  as  to  the  abstract  condi- 
lioiie  on  which  it  is  proposed.  Be- 
most  of  the  commercial  na« 

of  £urope  are,  at  the  same 
timey  colonial  powers  ;  and  it  may 
be  quite  as  convenient  to  them  as 
to  Great  Britain,  to  assume  the 
right  to  prescribe,  exclusively,  the 
Isniis  on  which  the  intercourse 
between  their  colonies  and  fo- 
nigB  States  shall  be  allowed.  We 
kavo  seen,  too,  in  the  act  of  1825, 
■Mre  favourable  conditions  offered 
bf  Great  Britain  to  the  colonial 
powers  than  to  other  nations.  It 
would  have  been  very  remarkable 
of  those  powers  had  refu- 

lo  accept  such  conditions. 
Bat  the  fact  of  acceptance  im- 
plieo  the    right  of   deliberatioui 

the  consequent  power  of  re- 


So  fir  as  Mr.  Canning  places 
ttM  right  to  trade  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  British  colo- 
luesy  io  British  vessels  alone,  on 
tho  gtound  of  usage,  neither  the 
principle  nor  the  fact  can  be  ad- 
nitted  to  be  with  him.  As  to  the 
irat»  a  nation  may  find  its  interests 
fai  tolerating,  even  for  a  long  time, 
O^tnule  which  is  prosecuted  on 
unequal  or  unjust  terms.  It  may 
not  be  its  policy  to  foster  its 
iHiTigation.  It  may  find  compen- 
sation in  some  branch  of  its  fo- 
reign trade  with  other  nations. 
Biit»  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
choose  to  submit  to  the  injustice. 


no  lengtli  of  time  can  so  far 
tion  it,  as  to  confer  a  right  on  the 
power  which  puts  forth  unequal 
regulations,  to  insist  upon  their 
unintemipted  continuance :  and 
it  indisputably  belongs  to  the  party 
suffering  under  such  injustice,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  unequal  state  of 
things  whenever  he  thinks  proper^ 
As  to  the  fact  of  this  alleged 
usage,  neither  power  can  fairly  go 
back  to  any  period  beyond  the  4th 
of  July,  1776.  The  usage  on 
which  Mr.  Canning  rests  the  Bri- 
tish monopoly  of  the  colonial 
trade,  as  it  existed  anterior  to  that 
epoch,  would  tend  as  much  to 
sustain  our  side  of  the  argument 
as  the  British.  But,  as  Great 
Britain  then  gave  law  to  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  afterwards  forming 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
the  British  West  India  colonies, 
no  argument  can  be  rightfully 
drawn  from  the  state  of  the  usage 
prior  to  that  period.  During  the 
war  which  succeeded,  all  com- 
merce between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  India  colonies  was 
interrupted.  Peace  was  restored  on 
the  30th  day  of  November,  1782. 
Now,  if  the  usage  contended  for 
had  existed,  without  disturbance 
from  that  day  down  to  1816,  the 
duration  of  time  wouki  have  hardly 
been  sufiicient,  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, to  create  any  right  by  pre- 
scription. 

But  how  stands  the  fact  1  From 
the  date  of  the  peace,  up  to  that 
of  the  formation,  in  1789,  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  history  of  the  two 
countries  presents  frequent  strug- 
gles on  the  subject  of  this  very 
colonial  trade.  Several  of  the 
States  sought,  by  their  own  sepa- 
rate   legislation,    to    secure    for 
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themselves  a  participation  in  it 
The  powers  of  the  Old  Congress, 
under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, were  incompetent  to  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  a 
system  of  regulations  for  the  trade, 
which  should  countervail  those  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  this  incompe- 
tency was  one  of  the  most  opera- 
tive inducements  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  present  Con- 
stitution. From  that  time  down 
to  the  close  of  the  European  war, 
the  trade  had  beei;i  generally  open 
to  the  navigatioil  of  the  United 
States,  by  repeated  acts  of  British 
authority.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  present  Constitution, 
further,  since  the  peace  of  1782, 
the  trade  has  been  open  to  us  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  it  has 
been  shut;  and,  if  the  right  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  mere  fact  of 
the  greater  duration  of  the  usage, 
one  way  or  other,  the  right  would 
be  with  us. 

Mr.  Canning  states  these  relax- 
ations did  nothing  more  than  per^ 
roit  British  vessels  to  brmg  certain 
articles  into  the  colonial  ports  di- 
rectly from  the  place  of  their  pro- 
duction^  instead  of  circuitously 
through  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  that  it  was  a  mere  municipal 
Goncem,  which  did  not  vary  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  colonial 
system.  But  they  did  something 
more*  Whilst  the  supplies  from 
the  colonies,  and  their  exports, 
were  drawn  through  the  mother 
country,  the  commerce  of  that 
mother  country  being  open  to  the 
United  States,  their  navigation 
could  fairly'participate  in  the  trade. 
But  when  British  vessels  were  al- 
lowed a  direct  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  tlie  United  States, 
to  the  exclusion  of  American  ship- 
piogi  it  put  an  end  to  the  circuit* 


cue  trade;  and  the  navigation  of 
the  United  States,  if  they  submit- 
ted to  the  British  monopoly  of  tiut 
direct  trade,  would  be  deprived 
of  their  fair  proportion  of  thtf 
transportation  of  the  subjeetfe  cf 
colonial  commerce,  which  ihtj 
would  have  enjoyed  through  tbs 
parent  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
rights  of  Great  Britahi  and  tbe 
United  States,  in  respect  to  tbe 
regulation  'of  an  intercoune  be- 
tween the  British  West  Indit  co- 
lonies and  the  United  Stites, 
Great  Britain  did,  in  fact^  coneent 
to  negotiate  on  that  subject  She 
might  have  taken,  and  adhered  to, 
the  ground  that  she  would  not 
treat :  but  she  did  not.  By  cofr* 
senting  to  treat,  ^and  by  inviting 
the  American  Government  to  i«- 
new  the  negotiation,  as  late  » 
March,  1S26,  more  than  eigfal 
months  af\er  the  date  of  the  act 
of  Parliament,  in  July,  1825|  we 
were  forbidden  to  iinticipale  tbit 
without  any  sort  of  intimatioii,  Ike 
door  of  negotiation  was  to  be  soil- 
dehly  closed.  If  we  had  no  rifsftt 
to  assume  '*  that  there  would  be^ 
at  all  times,  an  unabated  disposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Biitiih 
Government,  to  make  tbetndeof 
the  West  India  Colonies  tbe  eulb- 
jeet  of  diplomatic-  arrangemeDt," 
it  must  be  admitted  that  our  mr- 
prise  was  quite  natural  that  yoo, 
who  were  sent  to  England,  amoog 
other  reasons,  in  consequence  of  ' 
that  very  intimation  in  Mareh, 
should,  upon  your  arrival  there  ii 
the  succeeding  July,  and  befon 
the  presentation  of  your  credos- 
tials,  be  unexpectedly  met  by  the 
annunciation  of  a  measure  arret!* 
ing,  at  the  threshold,  all  negotia- 
tion on  the  colonial  trade. 

When  two  nations  undertake  to 
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arrange  a  matter  of  common  in- 
terest between  them  in  a  given 
mode,  if  one  of  them,  not  only 
without,  but  in  opposition  to,  notice 
to  the  other,  should  itself  pro* 
oeed,  exclusively,  to  regulate,  by 
a  difierent  and  less  friendly  mode, 
that  interest,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Undoubtedly  it  is  within 
the  competence  of  a  nation  tore- 
fuse,  afler  agreeing  to  negotiate, 
or  to  break  a  negotiation  in  any 
stage  of  its  progress,  without  as- 
certaining the  practicability  of  an 
amicable  adjustment ;  but  this  is 
not  according  to  prevailing  usage 
among  friendly  states. 

We  must  think  that  the  frank- 
ness of  friendly  correspondence 
required  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  communicate  the  change 
of  its  resolution  as  to  the  manner  of 
regulating  the  colonial  trade,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  official  com- 
manication  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  July,  1S25.  Had  such 
communications  been  made,  the 
American  Government  would  have 
been  prepared  to  consider,  during 
the  succeeding  session  of  Con- 
gressy  the  conditions  offered  in 
that  act.  And,  upon  receiving 
from  the  British  Government  those 
explanations  which  the  ambiguity 
of  the  act  rendered  necessary. 
Congress  could  have  passed  an 
act  which  might  have  proved  satis- 
ftctory  to  both  parties.  By  the 
'  forbearance  to  make  those  com- 
numications,  we  remained  in  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  altered  pur- 
poses of  the  British  Government, 
and  in  full  confidence  that  it  was 
their  desire,  as  it  was  our  expec- 
tation, to  arrange  the  intercourse 
by  convention. 

Althoughi  as  is  alleged  by  Mr. 
Canning,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the 


two  Governments  reciprocally  to 
communicate  to  each  other  all 
the  acts  of  their  respective  Le- 
gislatures, when  a  particular  act 
is  passed  which  is  intended  to  put 
aside  a  negotiation  contemplated 
by  both  partieS)  there  is  an  evi- 
dent fitness,  if  not  obligation,  in 
point  of  frankness,  to  communi- 
cate it ;  and  there  'w  believed  to 
be  no  example  in  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  any  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  communicate 
its  act. 

But  if  it  has  hot  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  Governments  to 
interchange  the  whole  body  of 
their  respective  statutes,  it  has 
been  usual,  ^t  least  on  the  part  of 
this  Government,  to  communicate 
those  which  are  the  objects  of  ne« 
gotiation.  Repeated  instances  of 
such  communications  of  acts  of 
Congress  imposing  commercial 
restrictions,  occurred  during  the 
late  European  war  ;  and  the  con- 
vention of  1815,  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  made  in  pursuance  of 
ah  act  of  Congress,  which  was 
officially  communicated  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government. 

So  far  from  being  accurate  is 
the  statement  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March,  1823,  was  not 
communicated  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  that  the 
bill  during  its  progress  in  Coogressi 
and  in  the  form  in  which  it  pass- 
ed, was  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  be- 
came the  topic  of  official  con- 
ference and  correspondence  while 
on  its  passage,  and  of  official  cor- 
respondence between  them,  in 
less  than  a  month  aAer  its  enact- 
ment. 

We  do  not  mean  now  to  allege 
that  the  omission  to  communicate 
the  British  act,  was  an  intentional 
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discourtesy  towards  the  Ameri- 
can Goverameut ;  but  we  do 
mean  to  aver  that  that  omission, 
and  the  neglect  to  inform  us  that  the 
act  was  to  supersede  all  negotia^ 
tion,  combined  with  tlie  explicit 
invitation  of  Mr.  Vaughan  to  re- 
new the  negotiation,  given  as  late 
as  March,  1826,  had  the  effect  of 
misleading  us  in  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Government. 
It  was  to  this  end  ou\y  that  refer- 
ence was  made  in  your  instruc- 
tions of  the  11th  of  November  last, 
to  the  letter  which  had  bef  n  ad- 
dressed from  the  Department  of 
State  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Thai  letter,  which  was  never  pri- 
vate, acquired,  by  being  published 
in  the  gazettes  of  the  day,  and  a 
copy  of  it  having  be^n,  at  the  time, 
furnished  to  Mr.  Vaughtm,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, a  public,  if  not  diploma- 
tic character,  which  fairly  entitled 
it  to  be  cited  as  evidencing  the 
known  views  taken  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  British  act.  The  opinion 
expressed  in  that  letter,  that  ne- 
gotiation, and  not  legislation,  was 
the  instrument,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  both  Govemroenu,  by 
which  they  intended  to  regulate 
the  colonial  intercourse,  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  for- 
bearance of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment towards  the  United  States. 
And  yet,  that  very  forbearance, 
which  had  the  effect  of  deceiving 
us,  though  certainly  not  so  intencf 
ed,  is  now  brought  forward  as  a 
reason  for  declining  to  treat,  and 
for  closing  the  colonial  ports.  It 
is  alleged,  by  Mr.  Canning,  to 
have  been  in  consideration  of 
the  pendency  of  the  proposition 
before  Congress,  for  conforming 
to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  1625. 


If  that  had  been  stated  at  the  Hiie, 
we  should  not  have  been  deceived. 

Although  that  act  did  not  idrie 
specially  to  the  United  States,  bil 
addressed  itself  to  all  tbe  foicip 
powers,  the  United  Scntes  vcn 
the  only  power  with  wfaicb  (km 
Britain  was  negotiating  on  in 
subject  matter.  And,  as  k  mm 
appears  that  it  was  intended  to  kl 
a  substitute  for  the  negotiatioD,  k  if 
difficult  to  resist  a  convicliao  af 
the  obvious  propriety  of  ia  bang 
communicated  to  the  Anerien 
Government,  even  admitting  ndi 
a  communication  to  have  been  m> 
necessary  to  other  Powers. 

Whilst  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  ever  insist  tbt, 
so  long  .as  there  is  an  intercooni. 
between  them  and  the  British 
lonies,  they  have  a  clear  right  i 
participate  in  the  regulatioQ 
that  intercourse,  their  attaci 
to  any  specific  mode  of  regulatist 
has  never  been  so  strong  aa  to  cs- 
clude  the  accomplishment  of  thai 
object  in  any  other  mode.  Ihej 
have  preferred  that  it  thooUbt 
effected  by  convention  ; 
in  that  way,  it  would  be 
tain,  binding,  and  darahk^  aad, 
moreover,  conformable  to 


they  had  just  reason  to  nnoN 
were  the  wishes  of  the  BrittGof- 
ernment.  Had  they  been  a^ 
prized  that  it  was  the  choteof 
that  Government  to  regulate  Ae 
trade  by  mutual  acts  of  sepvMt 
legislation,  they  conld  baft  hid 
no  difficulty  in  adapdog  their  bm* 
sures,  in  that  respect,  todmstif 
the  British  GoTemmenl. 

Mr.  Canning  states  :  *  tbttAt 
act  of  1825,  offered  like  tertnito 
all  natioYis  who  were  willfaig  to 
purchase  the  right  to  trade  vtt 
the  colonies.  Some  have  aeoedei 
to  the  terms.    The  United  Slilei 
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lol.  Thej  cannot  TmI  it 
or  nojuflt  that,  having, 
free  and  (as  is  known  from 
>lic  proceedings  of  their 
tare)  deliberate  considera- 
eUned  to  subscribe  to  the 
m  which  exception  from 
1  prohibition  was  impartial- 
Bred  to  all  nations,  they 
find  themselves,  in  com- 
th  -such  of  those  nations  as 
cided  like  themselves,  lia- 
lat  exclusion  which  is,  and 
has  been,  the  general 
ft  of  colonial  trade." 
xception  need  now  be  ta- 
lie  regularity  of  a  foreign 
knent  in  referring  to  the 
lings  of  the  Legislature  of 
nation,  which  have  tcrmi- 
n  no  affirmative  act,  al- 
the  practice  of  a  foreign 
ment  looking  any  where 
Ihe  established  organ  of 
ional  intercourse  for  the 
I  resolutions  of  Govem- 
night  have  a  most  mis- 
m  tendency. 

lendent  of  all  other  con* 
MS,  the  danger  is,  if  a 
Government  undertakes 
'  the  halls  of  domestic  Le- 
B,  in  order  to  comprehend 
Ml  and  resolutions  on  mea- 
hieh  have  not  been  matu- 
ft  the  form  of  any  legisla- 
f  that  such  foreign  Govem- 
17  misconceive  the  motives 
aring  of  those  votes  and 
ons.  Native  citizens  oflen 
liffioult  clearly  to  compre- 
i  the  causes,  in  numerous 
lies,  which  may  have  oc- 
d  the  failure  or  passage  of 
so  measure,  or  to  assign, 
rtainty^  the  specific  reason 
nay  have  led  to  either  of 
mItB. 


We  are  qaite  ware  that  Mr. 
Canning  had' no  wish  to  miacoii* 
ceive  the  proceedmga  which  took 
place  in  Congi^ssa,  in  the  aeaaioo 
of  1825^36,.  in  relation  to  the 
colonial qoestion ;  and  ytetbehaa 
greatly  misconceived  them.  He 
is  even  mistaken  as  to  the  branch 
of  Congress  in  which  those  pro- 
ceedings w^re  had.  There  was 
no  resolution  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and, 
consequently,  no  debate  and  de- 
cision upon  it,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes. "For  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  errors  into  which  be 
has  been  .unintentionally  drawni 
I  will  now  take*  some  notice  of 
thoise  proceedings. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  al- 
though the  British  Government 
made  no  ofikial  communication  of 
the  act  of  ParUament  of  July, 
1825,  the  American  Government, 
nevertheless,  obtained  possession 
of  a  copy  of  it. 

It  is  also  true,  that  such  a  pe- 
tition from  Baltimore,  as  Mr. 
Canning  describeS|  was  presented 
to  Congress. 

But  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  petitioners  were  uninfomied  of 
the  negotiations  of  1884,  or  of 
the  correspondence  wUeh  subse- 
quently passed  between  the  two 
Governments  on  the  colonial  sub- 
ject And  it  is  not,  therefore, 
improbable,  that,  if  they  had  been 
aware  that  the  American  Govern* 
ment  expected  and  were  desiroiM 
to  arrange  the  iotercourse  by 
treaty,  thqr  would  have  abstained 
from  petitioning  Congress. 

The  petition  was  referred,  ia 
both  Houses,  to  the  regular  Com- 
mittees. That  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  made  no  lepott. 
The  Senate's  Committee  lepeil- 
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edy  (a  copy  of  their  report  is  now 
transmitted  to  you,)  that,  "  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and  a 
cursory  reference  to  the  nume- 
rous acts  which  have  been  passed 
in  relation  to  it,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  both  by  the  United 
States  and  by  Great  Britain,  evi- 
dence will  at  once  be  furnished  of 
the  complexity  of  (l^e  interests 
connected  with  it,  of  the  difficulty 
satisfactorily  to  arrange  them,  and 
especially  of  the  inefficacy  of  iso- 
lated legislation  for  the  attainment 
of  this  international  object ;  and, 
also,  affording,  as  the  Committee 
cannot  but  believe,  a  strong 
ground  of  preference  for  an  ar- 
rangement being  effected,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  a  Convention  between 
the  two  Governments,  on  a  just 
and  liberal  basis,  which,  when 
agreed  to,  would  be  permanent 
and  unalterable  for  the  term 
of  its  duration.^^  Again:  "  from 
the  Committee  having  reason 
to  believe  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  colonial  possessions, 
forms  one  of  the  special  and 
prominent  objects  which  have 
been  committed  to  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
London;  that  a  corresponding 
desire  to  arrange  it  on  a  satisfac- 
tory footing  appears  to  exist  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  that  the  negotiations 
respecting  it,  are  expected  to 
come  to  a  defmite  issue*  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress ;  the 
Committee,  although  fully  agree- 
ing with  the  memorialists  in  the 
wish  to  cultivate  and  extend  the 
trade  in  question,  which  they  trust 
may  be  done  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  parties  concerned  in 


it,  are  still  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  expedient,  at 
this  time,  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  therefore,  ask  to  be 
discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  memorial." 

This  report,  it  should  be  bona 
in  mind,  was  made  to  the  Senata 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1826, 
only  nine  days  after  Mr«  Yaugfau 
had  invited  the  American  Gof- 
ernment  to  renew  the  negotiatfoo- 

This  report  was  recommitted, 
with  an   understanding,   on  tbe 
part  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  should  report 
a  bill  repealing  the  discriminatiog 
duties.      A  bill  was  accordingly 
reported  on  a  subsequent  day,  (a 
copy  of  which  is,  herewith,  tnoa* 
mitted,)  containing  a  repeal,  and 
nothing  but  a  simple    repeal,  of 
those  duties. 

This  bill  was  reported  near  tbo 
close  of  the  session,  and,  amidst 
the  pressure  of  other  basinen, 
was  laid  upon  the  table ;  a  pariiar 
mentary  disposal  of  it,  which,  fitr 
from  implying  its  rejection,  admil- 
ted  of  itst  being  again  taken  iM9 
consideration  during  any  boor  of 
any  remaining  day  of  the  session. 
There  was,  then,,  no  deciaioo  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  tbno 
was  no  refusal,  in  either  brancik 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  tkt 
terms  of  the  British  act  of  1825. 

That  there  was  no  direelanl 
final  decision  on  it,  has  been  ^ 
leged  by  the  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  was  most  zealous  in  its 
support,  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  time.  It  is  probabla 
that  that  consideration  had  soma 
influence;  but  it  is  most  hiudf 
that  the  chief  cause  which  preveol- 
ed  its  passage,  was  the  beM 
generally  entertained,  that  tiiaco^ 
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subject  was  in  a  course  of 
tion,  and  would  be  satisfac- 
irranged  by  treaty. 

the  bill  passed,  it  would 
een  in  conformity  with  the 
itions  of  the  British  Gov- 
ity  as  they  have  been  since 
nicated. 

'first  official  information  to 
overnnient  of  the  instruc- 
ansmittcd  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
:h  he  wns  authorized,  in  the 
•ency  of  the  passage  of  an 
Congress,  to  deliver  a  note 
ig  that  the  discriminating 
imposed  upon  American 
ind  their  cargoes,  in  the 
odies,  should  immediately 
is  contained  in  Mr.  Can- 
lote  of  the  27th  January, 

No  such  information  was 
nicated  by  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  session  of  Congress  of 
-6.  If  the  bill  which  was 
the  Senate  had  passed  into 
it  would  not  have  bt^en  such 
lire  as  was  contemplated  by 
ti^  Government  ;  because 
Mt  contain  a  repeal  of  the 
ions  on  British  shipping,  as 
circuitous  voyage,  which  is 
idetrstood  to  bean  indispen- 
equisite.  We  are  altogether 
to  comprehend  why  he  was 
knicted  to  communicate  the 
f  the  Britii^h  Government 
the  session  of  Cbnorress ;  or 
iftt  purpose  an  allusion  is 
lade  to  instructions  which 
>t  disclosed  to  the  Ameri- 
•Ternment,  and  which,  hav- 
■n  locked  up  in  the  port- 
of  the  Minister,  might,  for 
;tical  purposes,  as  well  have 
«en  given. 

innot,  therefore,  be  alleged, 
ly  sort  of  propriety,  that  the 
mil  Government  refused  to 

to  the  terms  of  the  act  of 


Parliament  of  18^5,  nor  that,  up- 
on a  free  and  deliberate  conside- 
ration, they  have  declined  to  sub- 
scribe to  terms  on  which  excep- 
tion to  colonial  prohibition  was 
impartially  tendered  to  all  nations* 
The  American  Congress  has  never 
had  fairly  before  it,  and,  there- 
fore, has  never  freely  and  delibe- 
rately considered  the  conditions  of 
the  act  of  1325 ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  could  not  have,  and  has 
not,  pronounced  any  decision  on 
those  c'ondhions.  Up  to  this  day, 
we  are  far  from  being  sure  that 
we  understand  the  terms  on  which 
that  act  tenders  to  foreign  nations 
a  participation  in  the  colonial  in- 
tercourse. Although  Mr.  Vaughan 
might  not  have  been  authorized  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  after  the 
termination  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  was,  at  all  times, 
prepared,  by  instructions,  to  ex- 
plain the  purport  of  its  provisions. 
The  preceding  review  has  been 
taken,  no}  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying reproach,  but  with  the 
hope  of  satisfying  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Britannic  Majesty  that 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  ever  animated  by  an  anx- 
ious desire  to  preserve,  extend  and 
strengthen  amicable  relatiofts  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  al- 
ways frank  and  open  in  its  cor- 
H'spondence  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  has  not,  in  regard 
to  the  colonial  trade,  deviated  from 
its  established  character  for  good 
faith  and  fair  dealing.  From  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  conside- 
ration of  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  on 
that  subject,  supposing  which  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  each  has  been 
actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  ef- 
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iect  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  terms  of  the  intercourse,  it  is 
mnnifest  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
conception of  each  other's  views 
as  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
that   desirable  object.     Whether 
the  American  GoTemment  ought 
or  oaght  not  to  have  confided  in 
their  belief  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  in 
the  contemplated   negotiation,  to 
concur  in  the  adjustment,  by  con- 
vention, of  the  conditions  of  the 
trade,  the  American  Government 
did,  in  point  of  fact,  so  confide. 
Whetlwr  the  Britbh  Government 
ought,  or  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected the  passage  of  an  ^ct  of 
Congress,  acceding  to  the  condi- 
tions of  an  act  of  Parliament  of 
18:25,  it  did,  in  point  of  fact,  so 
expect  it.     We  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  negotiation  which 
was  anticipated  ;  the  British  Go- 
vernment has  been  disappointed 
in  the  legislation  which  it  antici- 
pated.     Both    travelling    to  the 
same  place,  we  have  each  failed  to 
reach  the  point  of  destination,  by 
misconception  of  the  course  of  the 
other.     It  is,  now,  useless  and  un- 
availing to  dwell  upon  the   past, 
which  cannot  be  recalled.     It  will 
be  more  profitable  and  consistent 
with  a  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween* the  two  countries,  to  sur- 
vey our  present  mutual  position, 
and  to  ascertain,  if  it  be  now  prac- 
ticable, in  any  mode,  to  reconcile 
their  respective  interests,  in  regard 
to  the  colonial  trade.     It  would 
Dot  be  very  creditable  to  the  coun- 
cils of  two    great  and  enlighten- 
ed nations,  if  they   are   substan- 
tially agreed  as  to  the  terms  ouhat 
intercourse,  and    willing   that    it 
should  be  opened  on  those  terms, 
that  they  should,  neveitbele^,  put 
an  eotire  stop  to  it,  because  ihey 


had  differed  on  the  point  whether 
those  terms  should  be  inserted  is 
the  form  of  a  convention,  or  ii 
that  of  reciprocal  acU  of  le^U^ 
tion  ;  or  because  they  may  not  bl 
able  to  agree  on  the  abstract  (|Wi- 
tions  of  righip  claim  and  wmg9, 
which  Mr.  Canning  has  discusioi 
To  persist  in  closing  the  trade  oa 
those  grounds,  might  create  doafau 
whether  Uiey  were  ever  sincere  is 
iheir  mutual  professions  ibaC  k 
should  be  open. 

It  has  bc«n  already  staled  tint 
we  preferred,  for  reasons  vUck 
appeared  to  us  to  be  solid,  an  v* 
rangement  by  convention,  rather 
than  one  by  law  ;  but  thai,  st  lbs 
same  time,  we  were  not  so  wedded 
to  that  mode  of  effectuating  the 
object,  as  to  prevent  our  surrandir 
of  it,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  to 
the  preference  of  Great  Britain  br 
a  regulation  of  the  interconne  by 
respective  acts   of  legislative  ai* 
thority.    We  should  have  pranpl- 
ly  yielded  our   preferencei  if  wt 
had  been  made  acqnaiotcd  vidi 
that  of  the   British  GovesiHMfll. 
There  is  one  advantan  ia  a  kg^ 
lative   regubition,    whkk  aa  s^ 
rangement  by  treaty  does  aot  pos- 
sess, and  that  is^  that,  iftbeamont 
of  concession  made  id  tba  VMr,to 
a  foreign  nation,  l±  fonndy  apoo 
experiment,  to  be  iojimons  to  dM 
domestic  interests,  the  law  caa  bt 
at  any  time  replied  ;*-whereai, 
the  treaty  must  be  allowed  to  have 
its  operation,  whatever  that  Mf 
be,  during  the  whole  term  towhidi 
it  is  limited.    From  this  difiercnoe 
in  tiie  effect  of  the  two  modes  of 
regulation,  a  Government  may  be 
induced  to  grant  commercial  pii" 
vilegus  by  law,  which  it  would  soC 
consent   to  throw  into  the  mon 
pennanent   and  obligatory  shape 
uf  conventional  stipiUatioiis.   On 
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HT  example,  at  the  cir- 
e  between  the  United 
the  United  Kingdom, 
»  British  colonies,  the 
would  consent,  with 
ADce,  to  a  stipulation 
>jr. which  British  navi- 
Id  be  allowed  the  en- 
Ihat  trade  to  the  exr 
le  shipping  of  the  Uni- 
;  whiUt  he  would  be 
the  experiment  should 
nder  reciprocal  acts  of 
>vernment8,  revocable 
are  of  either, 
he  influence  of  these 
ins,  the  Government 
ted  States  acquiesces 
ision  which  has  been 
B  British  Government, 
oniul  trade  shall  be  re- 
y  by  law. 

avail  yourself  of  some 
n  to  coinmunioate  to 
Govcrument  the  sub- 
this  despatch,  and  the 
acquiescence  in  that 
lod  you  will  at  the 
>me  other  more  suita- 
icertain  the  disposition 
vernment  to  open  the 
pirate  acts  of  the  two 
Its. 
ftident  is  willing  to  re- 

0  Congress,  at  its  next 
it,  to    suspend,    as  to 

Government,  the  alien 
vessel  and  cargo,  and 

1  entry  into  our  ports  of 
ssels,    laden  with    the 

of  British  produce,  or 
)nial  produce,  as  Ame- 
els  can  lawfully  im- 
British    vessel    paying 

charges  of  any  kind 
ican  vessels  are,  under 
ircumatances,  bound  to 
9dly,  to  aboUsb  the  res- 


trietion  contained  in  ttie  act  of  the 
1st  March,  1823,   confining  the 
trade  to  a  direct  intercourse  be*- 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  United 
States  ;  the.  effect  of  which  will 
be  to  leave  Great  Britain  in  the 
exclusive  possession   of  the  cir- 
cuitous trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
through  the  British  colonies.    Yon 
will  inquire  whether,  if  Congress 
should. pass  a  law  to  the  above  ef- 
fect, the  Order  in  Council  of  July 
last  will  b^  revoked  ;  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  operating  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  vessels  in  the 
British    colonial    ports,    will    be 
abolished  ;  apd  obr  vessels  suf- 
fered *to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
trade  and  intercourse,  according 
to  the  enactments  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, of  th&  5th  of  July,  1825  ? 
Should  the  intercourse  be  open- 
ed on  the  above  conditions,  the 
American  Government  will  have 
waived    the    demand    heretofore 
made,  that  our  produce  should  be 
received  into  the  British  colonial 
ports,    payirig  no    higher  duties 
than  similar  produce  pays  in  those 
ports,  when  imported  from  other 
parts  of  the  British  possessions. 
We   should    have   regarded    the 
above  inquiry  altogether  unneces- 
sary, and  that,   as  a  matter    of 
course,  the  privileges  of  the  act 
of  Pariiament  would  be  extended 
to  our  navigation,  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  audi  an  act  of  Congres  as 
the  President  now  offers  to  re- 
commftad,  but  for  the  declaration 
contained  in  Mr.  Qanning's  note 
of  the  11th  September  last.     Ac- 
cording to  that  declaration,    the 
British   Government    announced 
that  ^'  after  having  been  compelUd 
to  apply  to  any  country  the  inter- 
dict preacribed  by  the  net  of  1825, 

15 
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it  canoot  hold  itself  1)0110(1  to  re- 
move the  interdicti  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whenever  it  may  happen 
jto  suit  the  convenience  of  the  fo- 
reign Government  to  reconsider 
the  measure  by  which  the  appli- 
cation of  that  interdict  was  oc- 
casioned.'' 

If  this  Government  had,  upon 
full  consideration,  with    a    clear 
knowledge    of  the    intention    of 
Great  Britain  to  regulate  the  colo- 
nial trade  by  law  and  not  by  trea- 
ty* rejected  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  Parliament,  af\er  fully  compre- 
hending the  import  of  those  terms, 
and,     thereby,    eompelltd    Great 
Britain  to  apply  to  the  na^gation 
of  the  United  States  the  interdict 
of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  de- 
termination of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, communicated  in  that  de- 
claration, would  not  furnish  any 
just  occasion  of  complaint.     But 
the    Government   of  the  United 
States  has  never  decided  to  reject 
those  terms ;  and,  from  a  candid 
and  impartial  consideration  of  all 
that  has  passed  on  the  subject  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  have,  all  along, 
been  looking  to  a  different  mode 
of  arrangement  from  that  which 
now  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.   We  think  that  wo  were 
authorized  so  to  look,  by  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  which  passed 
between  them  ;  but  whether  that 
justified  us  or  not,  we  did,  in  point 
of  fact,  depend  exclusiv^y  upon 
an  arrangement  by  Convention. 

We  can  hardly  suppose,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  after  the  passage 
of  such  an  act  of  Congress  as  you 
are  now  avthorized  to  state  that 
tbm  FreaideDt  ia  willing  to  recom- 


mend, would  refuse  to 
interdict  which  has  be 
only  to  the  navigation 
ted  States.  A  denia 
alone,  of  the  privilege 
ofParliamentof  1826, 
all  nations,  would  nott 
concileable  with  thoi 
relations  which  it  ia 
est  of  both  nations^  a 
anxious  endeavour  oft 
mentof  the  United  Su 
tivate  and  maintain. 

The  time  and  mam 

cuting  the  instructioDi 

in  this  despatch,  are  > 

your  judgment    and 

You  may  have  the  ad 

local  lights,   which,  a 

tance,  do  not  reach  ua^ 

with  the  aid  of  such  aa 

it  would,  probably,  be  b 

in  the  first  instance,  to 

official '  note,  limited  t< 

tatiun  of  such  of  the 

observations  as    are  i 

refute  some  of  the  argi 

facts  brought    forward 

Canning,  in  his  two  ik 

vepnber    and  Januarj 

there  leave  the  subjei 

making  the  inquiry  aal 

ticabihty  of  an  arrafl| 

mutual  acts  of  legislatii 

correspondence    to     n 

note  may  possibly  lead 

tish    Government    Ina 

their    purposes     and 

without  formally  makii 

quiry,  which  it  would  b 

avoid,  if  those  purpoa 

otherwise  ascertained. 

ers  of  the  President  ifta 

tent  to  open  the  trade 

out  the  concurrence  of 

It  will,  therefore,. be  84 

obtain  a  knowledge  of  i 

sition  of  the  BritMh  Ge 
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BDt  of  the  passage  of 
ct  of  Congress  as  has 
Ated,  in  season  for  the 
m.  If  the  British  Gov- 
hould  not  itself  sponta- 
lanifest  that  disposition^ 
iien  make  the  inquiry 
Bcted.  Some  time  in 
ching  autumn,  when  if 
have  been  any  feeling 
faction  produced  in  the 
9vemment  by  the  late 
on,  that  fieehng  will 
3d,  may  prove  to  be  a 
ne  to  present  the  inqui- 
I  repeat,  you  will  exer- 
this  mattei',   your  own 

vith  great  respect,  sir, 
lent  servant. 

H.  CLAY. 


iTIN  TO  LORD  DUPLET. 

Hon.    Lord    Viscount 
Ueyy  ^c.  ^c.  ^c, 

dersigned,  Minister  of 
I  States  of  America, 
lonour,  in  compliance 
actions  received  from 
iment,  to  present  to  tlie 
ion  of  Lord  Viscount 
is  Majesty's  Principal 
of  State  Yor  Foreign 
ne  further  explanatory 
ss  on  the  subject  of  the 
itercourse,  which  have 
ested  by  the  note  of 
ey's  predecessor  in  of- 
)  27th  of  January  last, 
intended  thereby  to  re- 
liscussion  of  abstract 
ilready  sufficiently  de- 
to  remove  such  misap- 
is  as  may  still  be  enter- 
he  views  and  proceed- 
)e  Government  of  the 
les  on  that  subject 


The  undersigned  is  instructed 
explicitly  to  state,  1st,  that  during 
the  whole  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  negotiations  of  the  year 

1824,  and  the  Order  in  Council  of 
July,  1826,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  renew 
the  negotiations  on  that  point,  and 
to  settle  it  by  a  conventional  ar- 
rangement: 2ndly,  that  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  it  was  intended, 
by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July, 

1825,  to  open  the  trade  to  Ame- 
rican vessels  have  never  been  ex- 
plained or  distinctly  understood ; 
that  ihpy  had  not  therefore  been 
deliberately  considered  by  the 
American  Congress ;  and  that  that 
body  had  not  pronounced  any  de^ 
cision  on  those  conditions  prior  to 
the  Order  in  Council  of  July,  1826. 

The  reasons  which  bad  indu- 
ced the  belief  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  was  still  disposed  to 
negotiate  on  that  subject,  have 
already  been  stated. 

Whatever  might  be  the  abstract 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
opinion  of  those  rights,  in  respect 
to  the  regulations  of  an  intercourse 
between  her  colonies  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  she  had,  in  fact,  con- 
sented to  negotiate  on  that  sub- 
ject    She  had,  as  late  as  March, 

1826,  eight  months  after  the  date 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July, 
1825,  announced  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  her 
disposition  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions generally,  and  without  ma- 
king an  exception  as  to  that  point, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  negotiations  intended 
to  be  renewed.  The  act  of  Par- 
liament had  not  been  oiBcially 
communiemtedy  nor  any  intiiiiatm 
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giren  that  it  was  meant  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  negotiations. 

It  has  not  been  unusual,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  Uie  United  States, 
to  communicate  such  acts  as  may 
efiect,  or  are  connected  with  ne-. 
gotiations.  The  convention  of 
1815,  was  made  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  which  was  of- 
ficially communicated  to  the  Gov« 
ernment  of  Great  Britain. 

With  respect  to  th^t  of  March, 
1823,  the  bill  was,,  during  its  pro* 
gress  in  Congress,  communicated, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  His 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  became  a  topic  of  offi- 
cial conference  between  them 
while  on  its  passage,  and  of  offi- 
cial correspondence  in  less  than  a 
month  afler  its  enactment. 

But  it  was  because  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825,  was  in- 
tended by  the  British  Government 
to  supersede  all  negotiation,  that 
the  communication'  of  such  a 
change  of  its  resolution  as  to  the 
manner  of  regulating  the  colonial 
trade,  was  necessary  to  the  only 
Power  with  whom  Great  Britain 
was  negotiating  on  that  subject. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  the  omission 
was  an  intentional  discourtesy  to- 
wards the  American  Government. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless  true,  that, 
combined  with  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Vnughan,  to  renew  the  nego- 
tiations generally,  it  had  the  effect 
of  misleading  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  (he  views  of  the  British 
Government. 

'  It  was  to  this  end  only  that  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed from  the  Department  of 
State  to  a  member  of  Congress. 
That  letter,  which  was  of  a  public 
nature,  and  had  acquired,  by  a 
Mpj  of  it  being  ftimisbed  to  Mr. 


Vaughan,  an  official  character, 
might,  with  great  propriety,  be  ap 
pealed  to  as  a  conclusive  evideoca 
of  the  views  taken,  at  that  tin^ 
by  the  Government  of  the  Vmi 
i^tates  of  the  act  of  Parliameit 

Th6  opinion  expressed  in  thil 
letter,  was    corroborated  by  tb 
subsequent   forbearance    of  Aft 
Government  of  Great  BriliiB  1ft 
enforce  that  act  towards  Ibe  Poi* 
ted  States.  ThissufipeiisiaiiiWhidL 
has  since  been  declared  to  hm 
been  in  consideration  of  the  pea- 
deiicy  before  Congress  of  propch 
sitlons  arisinjp;  out  of  the  acts  had, 
for  want  of  any  explanation,  ibft 
effi}ct  of  confirming  the  United 
States  in  their  belief  that  negotia- 
tion, and  not  legislation,  was  the 
instrument   still  in    the   conteiD- 
plation  of  both  Governments  for 
regblating     the     colonial    iBlft^ 
course. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  instructions  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Yaughan,  and  referred  to  in 
the  note  of  Lord  Dudley's  prede> 
cessor  in  office,  of  the  ^(h  Jan- 
uary last,  did  not  aatbortte  him 
to  make  any  commuDicitioii  on 
the  subject  during  the  seask>n  of 
Qongress.  jHtid  any  eipknatum 
been  given  at  that  time,  of  the  trae 
meaning  of  the  conditiooB- offered 
by  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  uftimate  views  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Government,  Congreas  vonld 
have  been  enabled  and  indnced  to 
deliberate  and  decide  on  thoia 
conditions. 

It  has,  however,  been  inferrad, 
from  the  public  proceedings  of  (1m 
Legislature  of  the  United  States, 
thiit  they  had,  on  a  free  and  deS* 
berate  consideratiooi  decliofd  to 
Subscribe  to  the  iermB  on  iMA 
exemption  from  colmiiaf  -  pnilM' 
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itDfrartiallj  tendered  to  all 

'  of\en  happen,  when  re- 
t  the  proceedings  of  the 
ire  of  another  nation, 
ftve  terminated  in   no  af- 

act,  that  the  votes  and 
na  on    measures    which 

been  thus  matured  may 
illy  comprehended  ;  that 
es  and  bearings  of  those 
I  resolutions  may  be  mis- 
d.  Some  notice  will  be 
the  proceedings  alluded 
le  purpcA»e  of  correcting 
leous  impression  which 
n  to  have  made, 
lion  from  Baltimore  such 
en  described  by  His  Ma- 
scretary  of  Slate  for  Fo- 
fairs,  was  presented  to 
i.  The  petitioners  were 
ed  of  the  negotiations  of 
id  of  subsequent  corres- 
j  between  the  two  Gov- 
I.  The  petition  was  re- 
Q  both  Hotlses,  to  the  re- 
nmittees.  A  sefiarate  mo- 
be  repeal  of  the  discrimi- 
ities  had  been  previously 

the  House  of  Represen- 
ind  had  been  referred  in 

manner. 

Committee  of  the  House 
sentatives,  whether  know- 

the    subject  had    been 

in  the "  Senate,  or  from 
'  cause,  made  no  report, 
i/i  no  resolution  discuss- 
hat    House,  and,  conse- 

no  deliberation  or  de- 
on  it. 

•ommittee  of  the  Senate 
yd  a  compliance  with  the 
of  the  petitioners  to  be 
tot  to  an  admission  ''  of 
resaels,  indiscriminately, 
Ms  of  the  United  States, 


with  their  cargoes',  from  whence^ 
soever  arriving,  or  of  whatsoever 
composed,  on  the  same  terms  as 
American  vessels,  or  those  of  .the 
most  favoured  nations — which  is 
the  same  thing  ;"  and  they  report* 
ed,  in  substance,  that  there  was 
a  strong  ground  of  preference  for 
an  arrangement  being  effected,  if 
practicable,  by  a  convention  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  ra- 
ther than  to  rely  on  independent 
acts  of  legislation,  sometime'b  am* 
biguous,  and  at  all  times  subject 
to  revocation  ;  that  a  correspond- 
ing desire  to  arrange  that  inters 
course  appeared  to  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government ; 
that  the  negotiations  respecting  it 
were  expected  to  come  to  a  de- 
finitive issue  before  the  next  ses* 
sion  of  Congress  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  therefore  expedient*  at  that 
time  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

This  report  was  made  to  the 
Senate  on  the  3  Ist  of  March,  1826, 
nine  days  after  Mr.  Vaughan's 
communication  on  the  renewal 
of  the  negotiations. 

It  was  recommitted,  with  an 
understanding  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in,  repealing  the  dis- 
criminating duties.  Such  a  bill 
was  accordingly  reported,  a  copy 
of  which  the  undersigned  has  the 
honour  to  enclose,  containing  « 
repeal,  and  nothing  but  a  simple 
repeal,  of  those  duties. 

The  bill  was,  on  motion,  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  votes.  This  vote, 
the  only  one  taken  upon  it,  had  no 
other  effect  but  to  prevent  the  bill 
being  acted  upon  on  that  day.  It 
might  have  been  called  up  on 
any  other  day  :  but  it  had  been 
brought  in  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  and,  wbetber  firoin  want 
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of  time,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble,  from  reliance  on  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  negotiations,  it 
was  not  acted  upon.  Had  it  been 
taken  up,  and  passed  into  a  law, 
it  would  not  have  been  such  ^ 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  July,  1825, 
as  was  contemplated  by.  Great 
Britain — singe  it  did  not  repeal 
the  restrictions  laid,  by  a  former 
act  of  Congress,  on  the  circuitous 
or  indirect  intercourse. 

It  appears,  from  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  aqd  from  the  re- 
sult, that  the  subject  was  not 
taken  up  in  one  of  the  Houses ; 
and  that,  in  the  other,  the  precise 
purport  of  the  terms  offered  by  th% 
act  of  Parliament,  Was  not,  at  that 
time,  more  distinctly  understood, 
than  by  the  Executive  ;  whilst  the 
same  reliance  seems  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  result  of  the  expect- 
ed negotiations.  It  is  certain  that 
the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, such  as  they,  are  therein  ex- 
pressed, were  not  taken  into  deli- 
berate consideration  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  that  that  body 
has  never  rejected  nor  pronounced 
any  decision  on  those  conditions. 

Up  to  this  day,  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain whether  the  real  meaning  of 
those  terms  is  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  United  States.  The 
doubts  entertained  in  that  respect 
were  stated  at  large  in  the  note  of 
the  undersigned,  of  the  2Sth  of 
December  last ;  and  no  explana- 
tion has .  since,  any  more  than 
at  any  former  time,  been  given  by 
His  Majesty's  government. 

The  preceding  review  has  been 
taken,  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 

Slaining  of  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  but  with  the  hope  of  satis- 
fying the  government  of  Hia  Bri- 


tannic Majesty,  by  this  ezposttioa 
of  the  acts  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  iiD- 
pressions  under  which  it  acted, 
that  it  has.  not,  in  regard  to  the 
colonial  trade,  deviated  from  ifei 
uniform  course,  and  relaxed  Hb 
constant  endeavours  to  present 
and  strengthen  the  amicable  leli- 
tions  between  the  two  cOuotnei 

No  doubt  is  entertained,  oo  die 
other  hand,  of  the  dispositiQiti  of 
His  Majesty's  government,  at  tbe 
time  when  the  act  of  FarliaiMet 
was  enacted,  Ihat,  conndeiing 
the  intercourse  between  the  TIni* 
ted  States  and  the  British  Yfui 
Indies  as  beneficial,  it  was  their 
intention  that  it  should  continoo 
open  on  certain  .terms  ;  and  tkal, 
although  these  differed  from  tboie 
offered  to  most  other  commeidil 
nations,  and  may  aUo  haveiieei 
misiftiderstood,  they  would  not 
have  been  found,  when  properif 
explained,  to  be  altogether  imd- 
missible.  Had  .it  been  otherwise^ 
the  interdict  laid  on  the  AjneiieiB 
navigation,  by  the  Order  of  Coon- 
cil  ofJuly,  1826,  would  at  oooe 
have  been  embodied  2n  tlbe  act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825- 

Both  governments,  actntted  lif 
a  sincere  wish  to,  effect  a  satufiC* 
tory  arrangement,  have  failed  to 
attain  that  object,  from  a  miseoih 
ception  of  each  other's  views  u 
to  the  mode  of  accooiplishiiig  it 
Whilst  the  British  goveroMi 
expected  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
Congress  acceding  to  the  condi* 
tions  of  the  act  of  Parliament^  the 
government  of  the  United  Stttei 
confided  in  the  belief  tl^it  it  was 
still  the  intention  of  Great  Britaia 
to  arrange  the  subject  by  a  Coiif 
vention 

It  is  now  unavailinff  to  dwell 
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past,  and  to  inquire,  whe- 
er  or  both  governments 
icient  reasons  for  their 
ons.  The  fact  is,  that 
tertained  such'  expecta- 
d  have  both   been  disap- 

and  it  will  be  more  pro- 
ind  consistent  with  the 
nderstanding  between  the 
Qtries,  to  attend  only  to 
ye  situation  in  which  they 
placed. 

United  States,  though  pre- 
I  conventional  arrange- 
B  more  permanent,  and 
more  easily,  effected  than 
died  on  mutual  legislation, 

exclusively  attached  to 
cular  inode. 

is,  indeed,  this  advan- 
legislative  regulation  over 
onal  arrangement,  in  res- 
ibjects  nut  fully  tested  by 
ce,  that  what  may  be 
concession  by  either  pa'r- 

at  any  time,  be  moditied, 
actually  injurious. 

for  instance,  the  Presi- 
the  TTnited  States  would 
lOUt  reluctance,  have  con- 
o  a  treaty  stipulation  al- 
hat  circuitous  trade  be- 
lie United  Kingdom  and 
ish  Colonies  throu^fh  the 
States,  which,  if  permit- 
it  be'  enjoyed  exclusively 
British  navigation  ;  whilst 
Hog  that  the  experiment 
e  made  by  virtue  of  reci- 
wsf  revocable  at  the  plea- 
dther  Government, 
indersigned  is  accordingly 
ad  to  say  that  under  the 
9  of  these  considerations, 
romment  of  the  United 
ibquiesces  in  the  decision 
IS  .been  taken  by  the  6ov- 

of  Great  Britaiiii  that  the 


intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  "Briiibh  colonies 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  disposed  to  promote  a  re- 
storation of  that  intercourse, 
founded  on  such  jcspective  la^ilv. 
The  undersismed  prays  Lord 
Dudley  to  accept  )he  assurances 
of  his  high  consideration. 
. ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


MR.  GALLITAN    TO  LORD   DUDLEY. 

The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Dudley,  ^c. 
The  undersigned,  Minister  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  bad 
the  honour  to  address,  on  the  4th 
of  June  last,  a  note  on  the  subject 
of  the  colonial  intercourse,  to 
Lord  Viscount  Dudley,  His  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afi&trs. 

The  principal  object  of  that 
note  was  to  remove  such  misap- 
prehensions as  might  still  be  en- 
tertained of  the  views  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  on  that  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
the  disposition  of  the  President  to 
promote  a  restoration  of  that  in- 
tercourse, founded  on  the  respec- 
tive laws  of  the  two  countries. 

This  overture  has  been  founded 
on  the  belief,  that  the  present 
state  of  things  has  not  arisen  from 
any  intentional  act  of  either  Gov- 
ernment, but  from  misconceptioas 
of  each  other's  .views,  which 
must  now  be  removed.  It  was 
the  avowed  intention  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  time  when 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  July, 
1825,  was  enacted,  that  the  in- 
tercourse should  continue  open 
on  certain  terms:  For  this,  there 
could  be  no  aotivei  but  a  acin-: 
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▼ir.tion  that  the  commerce  which  ment,  as  it  is  now  oadentood, 

had,  alinodt  withont  interniption,  be  fulfilled.  Every  obstacle  whick 

been  curried  [oa]  from  their  firdt  heretofore  prevented  an  arrani^ 

settlement,    betwe^m  the    British  ment,  would,  if  this  were  still  4 

West  Indies  and  the  United  States  subject  6(  negotiation    to  be  1^ 

was    mutually    beneficial.     It    is  moved. 

therefore,  .presumed    to    be    the  The  Government  of  the  TJiM 

wish  of  both  parties  that  an  inter-  'States  would  liave  had  bo  doiAt 

diet  which  has  been  the  result  of  that,  upon  the  passage  of  ao  ad 

fortuitous  circumstances,  may,  if  of  Congress  of  that  tenor,  tbtih 

practicable,  be  removed.  terdict  laid  on  Atnerican  sbap^ 

Under  that  impression,  the  Pre-  under    the  act  of  ParliaoiMt  af 

sident  of  the  United  States  is  will-  1825,    would  be  removed  ai  a 

ing  to  recommend  to  Congress  at  matter  of  course^  had  itnot  batn 

its    next  session:  1st,    to    open  for  the  declaration  conlainediatha 

again    the    ports  .of.  the  United  note  of  His  Majesty's  .Prinnfil 

States  to   British  vessels' coming  Secretary  of  State    furForoip 

from  the  British  colonies  ;  allow-  Affairs  to,  the- undersigned,  dated 

ing  the  entry,  into  the  said  ports,  the  llth  of  September,  1886. 

of  British  vessels,  laden  with  such  •  It  was  there  announced,  tM 

British  produce,  or  produce  of  the  *^  after  having  been  compellad  to 

British  colonies,  as  American  ves-  apply  to  any  country,  the  iolafffict 

sels   can  lawfully  import,  without  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1825»tki 

paying  any  alien  or  discriminating  British  Government  cannot  haU 

duties,  and  on  payment  only  of  itself  bound  to  remove  that  ii 

the  same  and  no  higher  duties  or  dictjis  a  matter  of  course, 

charges  of  any  kind,  on  either  ves-  ever  it  may   happen  to  auit  Ike 

sels  or  cargoes,  than  are,  under  convenience  of  the  Foreign  Gof* 

the   same  circumstances  payable  emment  to-  reconatdar  the  aMi- 

by  American  vessels  or  cargties  ;  sures  by  which  the  applicatioB  af 

2dly,    to    abolish    the  restriction  that  interdict^waa  occwskme4/' 

contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  A    subsequent  act  ^  PiuKft* 

of  March,  132^,  which  confines  nient    contains    proTiami   oC  a 

the  trade  to  a  direct  intercourse  general     nature,     ci 

between  the  British  colonies  and  with  that  decUirajlioD,  bet 

the  United  States.  ues  to  force  the  discretionaiy  pav- 

The  effect  of  this  measure  will  ers  vested  in  His  Majeatjr  ao  the 

be  to  leave  Great  BFitain  in  the  subject. 

exclusive  possession  of  the  cir-  Under  those  circunistaocia,  As 

cuitous  trade  l)etween  the  United  President  cannot,  it  wcMild  indafd 

Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  be  useless  for  him  to  make  the  "a- 

through  the  British  colonies.    All  tended  recommendation  to  Coa- 

the  provisions  in  former  acts  of  the  gress,  apd  to  agitate  the  quaaliM 

American  Government,  which  had  anew,  without   having  pieiietdff 

been  deemed  objectionable  by  that  ascertained  the  intentions  of  Hb 

of  His  Majesty,  will  thereby  be  Majesty's  Government.    Tkoagk 

repealed.  *   The    condition    con-  not  bound  to  remore  the  iolsidiet 

templated   by  the  act  of  Parlia-  as  a  oKatler  of  coimet  ^ 
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lether  they  are  disposed,  ences  on  the  13th,  made  no  pro- 

rtain  coutiogenciesi  to  do  gress,  and  are  to  meet  again  to« 

time.  day. 

ndersigned  has  therefore  I  had,  yesterday,  an  interview 

tructed  to  inquire,  whe-  with  Lord  Dudley  and  Mf.  Hos- 

ongress  should,  during  its  kisson,  on  the  subject  of  the  colo- 

ion,pass  &law  to  the  ef-  nial  intercourse.    Mr.  Huskisson 

ire  stated,  the  Order   in  said  that  it  was.  the  intention  of 

>fthe27thof  July,  1828,  the  British  Government  to  cen- 

)yoked  :  the   discrimina-  sidertheintercourseof  the  British 

ts  on  American  vessels  in  colonies  as  being  exclusively  un- 

ih  colonies  be  abolished ;  der  its  control,  and  any  relaxa- 

B  vessels  be  allowed  to  tion  from  the  colonial  system,  as 

i  privileges  of  trade  and  an  indulgence,  to  be  granted  on 

se  with  those    colonies,  such  terms  as  might  suit  the  poli- 

;  to  the  act  of  Parliament  cj  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time 

h  July,  1 826 1  when  it  might  be  granted ;  that  he 

lys  Lord  Dudley  to  fk-  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether, 

I  with  an  answer  to  that  or  on  what   terms,*  it  might  be 

the  object  of  which    is  found  e3y)edient  to  open  again  the 

icertain  the  intentions  of  intercourse  to  American  vesselsi 

jesty's    Government   in  in  case  it  was  opened  on  the  part 

to  an  act  of  the  tenor  of  the  United  States,  and  their 

that  should  be  passed  by  laws  laying  restrictions  or  impo- 

1  at  its  next  session:  sing  extra  duties  on  British  ves- 

dd  be  distinctly  under-  sels  should  be  repealed :  and  that 

lat   those    mutual    acts  an  answer  to  diat  effect  would  be 

t  have  the  character  of  a  given  to  my  note  of  17th  of  Au- 

and  that  their  only  effect  gust  last,  if  his  colleagues  figree  d 

to  open  the  trade  for  the  with  him  in  opinion, 

hoot  at  all  binding  the  I  said  that  every  questioD  of 

each  remaining  in  -  the  right  had,  on  this  occasion,  been 

possession  of  its  rights,  waived  on  the  part  of  the  United 

act  to  that  intercourse,  in  States ;    the  only  object  of  the 

;y  with  the  terms  of  the  present  inqiiiiy  being-  to  ascer- 

ial  convention    between  tain  whetberi  as  a-  matter  of  mu* 

ountries.  tual  convenience,  the  intercourse 

ndersigned    prays  Lord  might  not  be  opened  in  a  manner 

).accept  the  assurance  of  satisfactory    to    both    countries, 

oosideration.  This    being  a  pure  qoestioii  of 

3£RT  G A  LL ATIN.  policy,  although  Great  Britain  was 

17, 1827.  the  only  ju^  of  her  own,   it 

would  be  gratifying  to  be  satisfied 

kUin  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  that  she  acted  only  from  that  mo- 

LoDdoo  I4th  Sept.  1827.  tive,  and  that,    in    opening  the 

mry  Clayy  Secretary  of  trade  to  other  countries  that  had 

htfe,  WaMngton.  not  complied  with  her  terms,  and 

To  resumed  our  eonfer-  declining  to  opeo  it  to  the  United 

16    • 
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States  even  in  the  eveot  of  such 
compliance,  it  was  not  her  object 
to  inflict  a  wanton  injury;  or,  at 
least,  to  evince  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position towards  them.  I  then  en- 
tered into  various  details,  Intended 
to  show  why  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  reason,  founded  on  her 
own  interest,  for  persisting  in  fore- 
closing the  intercourse.. 

Mr.  Huskisson  explicitly  dis- 
claimed any  unfriendly  feeling  to- 
wards the  United  States,  and  with 
respect  to  other  nations,  said  that 
Russia  was  the  only  power  to 
whom  the  trade  in  question  had 
been  opened,  though  she  had  not, 
in 'every  respect,  complied  with 
the  terms  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
that,  on  other  points,  the  firitish 
trade  had  been  particularly  favour- 
ed in  that  country.  He  did  not 
give  any  explanation  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  present  interdict,  but 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  advances  made  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  of  the  year 
1822,  had  been  met  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  it  had  appeared 
as  if  America  had  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  British  West  In- 
dies could  not  exist  without  her 
supplies,  and  that  she  might  there- 
fore compel  Great  Britain  to  open 
the  intercourse 'on  any  terms  she 
pleased. 

I  disclaimed  any  such  belief  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  appeared  to  me, 
aAd  I  intimated  it,  indeed,  to  Mr. 
Huskisson,  that  he  was  acting 
rather  under  the  influence  of  irri- 
tated feelings,  on  account  of  past 
events,  than  with  a  view  to  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  the  two  countries. 
This  was,  of  course,  denied ;  but 
be  rtmaloed  immovable  in  the  po- 


sition he  had  assumed  | 
Dudley,  without  taking 
the  conversation,  wbi 
near  two  hours,  acqaiea 
opinion  of  his  colleague 
-  I  avoided,  as  far  as  ] 
renew  the  discussion  on 
that  had  heretofore  tal 
and  adduced,  withoiil 
any  effect,  every  u| 
rived  from  mutual . 
which  the  occasion 
•These  I  omit  as  famili 
self,  and  it  would  be  brt 
to  state  at  large  the 
made  of  the  conduct  of 
States,  from  the  year  18! 
But  I  must  not  forget  I 
Mr.  Huskisson  explickl 
that  neither  of  the  two 
were  under  the  conri 
Congress  during  its  b 
would,  if  passed  into 
induced  his  Govemmen 
the  interdict  on  Americ 
I  may  add  some  fm 
vations  on  that  subject 
answer  which  I'  press 
tended  to  be  given  to 
the  17th  August,  shaD 
received. 

I  have-ihe  honour,  A 
•    ALBERT  GAU 


LORD   DtTDLEY.  TO 

j4lbert  Gallatin^  &| 
The  undersigned.  Hi 
Principal  Secretary,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  dii 
acknowledging  the  ti 
notes  of  the  4th  of  last 
the  17th  of  last  August, 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gallal 
Extraordinary  and  Mifii 
potentiary  of  the  United 
the  subject  of  the  inter 
tween  the  United  State 
colonial  possessions  of  ^ 
tain.  • 
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note  of  the  4th  of  June^  al« 
it  closed  with  a  profession 
cquiescence  of  the  Ameri- 
ernment  in  the  decision  of 
ritain,  that  the  intercourse 
ion  should  be  regulated  by 
laws,  rather  than  by  treaty, 
directed  ^chiefly  to  an  ex- 
D  of  certain  circumstances 

conduct  of  the  United 
ind  did  not  appear  to  the 
Ded  to  call  for  any  reply 
irt 

succeeding  note,  however, 
rth  of  August,  the  state- 
id  reasonings  of  the  form- 
llowed  out  by  Mri  Galla- 
I  definite  proposition,  un- 
j  requiring  from  the  Bri- 
Dmment  a  direct  answer, 
note  it  is  stated  that  the 
t  of  the  United  States  is 
to  recommend  to  Con- 
ic adoption  of  certain 
I  tending  to  relax  the  re^ 
t  imposed  by  the  Aroeri- 
slature  on  the  intercourse 
nited  States  with  the  Bri- 
nies, through  the  medium 
1  ships — which  measures, 
Uatin    shortly    specifies  i 

asked  whether,  if  Con- 
uld,  during  its  next  ses- 
»  a  law  to  that  effect, 
ier  in  Council  of  the  27th 
1826,  will  be  revoked  ; 
minating  duties  on  Ame- 
lels  ih  the  British  colo- 
bolished  ;  and  these  ves- 
lowed  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
rade  and  intercourse  with 
dnies  according  to  the  act 
nept  of  the  5th  of  July, 

t  the  same  time,  observed 
allatin,  that  the  Govern- 
iie  U.  States  would  have 
Mibt  that,  on  the  enact- 
ncb  a  law  by  Congress, 


the  interdict  laid  oo  American 
shipping  under  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1825,  would  be  removed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  had  not 
Mr.  Canning,  |in  his  letter  to  Mn 
Gallatin  of  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1826,  declared,  that,  aAer 
having  been  compelled  to  apply 
the  interdict  to  any  country,  the 
British  government  cannot  hold 
itself  bound  to  remove  that  inter- 
dict as  a  matter  of  course,  when- 
ever it  may  happen  to  suit  tne  con- 
venience of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment to  reconsider  the  measures 
by  which  the  application  of  that 
interdict  was  occasioned. 

Mr.  Gallatin  truly  adds  than  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  afterwards 
passed  containing  provisions  cor- 
responding with  the  declaration 
so  made  by  Mr.  Canning. 

The  undersigned  takes  pleasure 
in  recognizing  in  both  these  letters 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  especially  in 
the  inquiry  which  closes  the  second 
of  them,  the  same  spirit  of  good 
will  and  conciliation  which,  in  the 
midst  of  discussions  involving  no 
small  difference  of  opinion,   has 
characterised  Mr.  Gallatin's  cor-. 
respondence  with  the  British  goy- 
ernment.    The  undersigned  hopes 
it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
his  Majesty's  government  is   in- 
fluenced by  the  same  sentiments ; 
and  that,  although  he  thinks  him- 
self bound  to  offer  some  observa* 
tions  on   topics   of    debate,  and 
conflicting   interest,    he    presents 
them  with  no  feelings  but  such  as 
ought  to  pervade  discussions  be- 
tween two  nations  allied  in  origin, 
and,  he  trusts  he  may  add,  allied 
also   in    desire   to   improve    and 
strengthen  the  relations  of  ancient 
kindred,  by  mutual  offices  of  kind- 
ness and  amity. 
Connecting  the  two   notes   of 
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Mr.  Gallatin,  the  topics  which  they 
suggest  for  present  consideration, 
seem  to  be  three : 

Firtt  It  may  be  expedient  to 
observe  on  the  declaration  which 
Mr.  Gallatin  has  quoted  from  Mr. 
Canningi  and  which  appears  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Gorernment  of 
the  United  States  as  a  deviation 
from  what  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated as  the  natural  course  of 
proceeding. 

Secondly.  Some  comment  may 
be  offered  on  the  explanation  into 
which  Mr.  Gallatin  has  entered, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States,  in  relation  to  jhe  inter- 
course with  the  Britisfi  colonies, 
under  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825. 

And  this  course  of  observation 
will  naturally  introduce  into  view, 
in  the 

Third  placcy  the  proposition 
which  forms  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  the  note  of  the  17th 
August. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  declara- 
tion- of  Mr.  Canning ;  the  under- 
signed thinks  it  not  unimportant 
to  remark,  that  the  sentiment 
which,  in  that  declaration,  Mr. 
Canning  so  pointedly  expresses, 
is,  in  fact,  exactly  consistent  with 
the  general  principles  always  pro- 
fessed by  the  British  Government 
on  the  subject  of  colonial  inter* 
course — which  principles  are  ex- 
pounded in  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Canning. 

The  leading  position  contended 
for  by  Mr.  Canning,  is  this  :  that 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  a~ 
direct  intercourse  with  the  British 
colonies  is  altogether  agreeable  to 
the  received  and  ordinary  doc- 
trines of  the  colonial  policy  of  mo- 
dem times.  The  established  usage 


of  nations,  possessing  colon' 
terdicts  that  intercourse  to 
their  own  subjects,  if  sod 
diet  be  id  any  case  retu 
case  is  one  of  ezceptioD ; 
having  once  been  reLaxedl| 
inforced,  this-  ia  but  a  reil 
of  the  received  rule«^ — ^Tk 
sary  consequence  is,  that^ 
instance  not  governed  bj 
regulation,  it  would  be  d 
tinuance,  and  not  the  soiri 
of  the  interdict,  that  wcm 
be  contemplated  as  a  as 
course. 

In  re-asserting  these  |rii 
and  in  immediately  cm 
them  with  the  declaratkM 
from  Mr.  Canning,  it  ii 
means  the  object  of  thewM 
ed  to  revive  a  discttssiooi 
already  exhausted.  He  li 
ous  only  of  shewing  that  tl 
vation,  which  Mr.  Camii 
his  Government,  makes  « 
cretionary  continuance  of 
terdict  in  question,  io  er 
in  which  it  has  been  once  ii 
is  in  entire  harmony  with 
neral  maxims  of  colonnJ 
and  consequently,  •  that  ih 
cation  of  the  rule,  in  anjf 
stance,  ought  not  to  be  MB 
a  proceeding  of  a  aiogH 
still  less,  of  an  unfriend^- 
ter. 

In  this  connexion,  how 
question  may  seem  to  aril 
ther  the  proceedings  of  tha 
States  were  such  aa  fairlj  i 
the  application  of  the  UM 
the  first  instance.  Thef 
is,  in  fact,  involved  in  fki 
nations  into  which  Mr.  < 
has,  at  some  length,  eoti 
specting  the  conduct  of  tiN 
States,  during  the  time  thai 
between  the  passing  of  Cb 
Parliament  of  Joly^  1829^ 
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he  Order  in  Coancil, 
126.  To  those  expla- 
I  undersigned  will  next 
ert 

ct  of  Mr.  Gallalin's  ar- 
y  perhaps  be  thus  exhi- 
mitting  that|  after  the 
ate  of  July,  182d|  was 
United  States  ought  to 
certain  acts  to  bring 
within  the  benefit  of 
fi  yet  the  omission  by 
States  to  do  those  acts, 
as  the  British  govern- 
Med,  when  it  issued  the 
oancil,  of  1826,)  an  ad- 
deliberate   proceeding, 
s  result  of  an  erroneous 
respecting  the    views 
ons  of  the  British  gov- 
and  hence,   there  may 
le  ground  for  a  revision 
ish  Order  in  Council — 
lire,    having,  in    truth, 
rted  to  under  the  in- 
a  reciprocal  mistake, 
menting  on   this  argu- 
not  necessary  to  inquire 
m  the  supposition  that 
or  inadvertence,  of  the 
les  had  been  occasioned 
efault  on  the  part  of  the 
»vemroent,  that  govern- 
ild  have  been  under  an 
>bligation  to  reconsider 
t  had  taken  in  ignorance 
error    or   inadvertence. 
no  room   for  any  such 
n. 

as  Great  Britain  must 
mbapprebensions,  what 
light  be,  under  which  the 
ates  acted,  she  cannot, 
if  charge  herself  with 
aisioned  them.  She  can- 
hink  that  a  fair  opportu- 
(fibrded  to  the  American 
Bt  aod  people  to  avail 
ii  if  they  thought  fit,  of 


the  provinona  af  the  act  of  July, 
1825  ;  and  the  term  of  that  option 
having  expired,  she  cannot  con- 
ceive herself  called  upon  to  re- 
tract, as  a  matter  of  couraei  the 
measures  which  under  the  actual 
circumstances  in  which  she  found 
herself  placed,  she  was  led  to 
adopt,  on  a  matter  so  pecaliarly 
within  her  exclusive  control  as  the 
trade  of  her  own  colonies. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,,  to 
examine  this  subject  a  little  more 
particularly.    From  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  it  appears  that  the 
omission  of  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  July,  1825, 
is  resolvable  into  two  causes :  first, 
neither  the  government   nor   the 
Congress  rightly  understood  those 
conditions,  the    interpretation   of 
which,  indeed,  is  represented  to  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty.     Secondly, 
the  government,  and  probably  the 
Congress     also,    entertained    an 
opinion  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
mean  to  afiect  the  United  States 
by  the  act  of  July,  '1825  ;  but  in- 
tended to  arrange  the  intercourse 
of  that  country  with  the  British 
colonies  by  negotiation. 
Mr.  Gallatin  is  also  at  pains,  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  explain  the 
proceedingsin  the  American  House 
of  Representatives,  respecting  the 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  discrimina- 
ting duties  on  goods  imported  in 
British  vessels,  from  the  British  co- 
lonies. The  bill,  be  observes,  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Canning  had  supposed, 
rejecUd ;  it  was,  by  a  majority  of 
two  votes,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  t»- 
ble ;  which  would  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  the  House  from 
proceeding  with  it  on  any  future 
day ;  though,  eitbdr  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  sessioOy  or  (what 
is  more  probable)  from  reliance 
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on  the  successful  issue  of  negotia- 
tions,  the  consideration  of  it  was 
not  in  fact  resumed. 

To  begin  with  the  point  last 
mentioned,  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  of  course  an  authority  be- 
yond exception.  Even  on  that 
authority,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  bill  in  question  was  dropped 
deliberately:  for  it  was  disposed 
of  aAer  a  .  keen  contest,  and  was 
never  revived — a  mode  of  treat- 
ing it,  which,  judging  from  analo- 
gous proceedings  in  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  this  country,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  an  effectual,  though  an  indirect 
rejection. 

But  whatever  construction  may 
be  put  on  the  fate  of  that  abortive 
measure,  this,  at  least,  may  be  as- 
serted, that  the  Congress  having, 
during  a  whole  session,  had  the 
subject  under  consideration,  de- 
signedly omitted  to  legislate  in  re- 
ference to  the  British  act  of  July, 
1825.  The  r^son  assigned  for 
that  omission,  are  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Gallatiivvery  clearly  states, 
that  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
intended,  by  the  act  of  July,  1825, 
to  open  the  colonial  trade  to  Ame- 
rican vessels,  were  not  distinctly 
understood  in  the  United  States; 
but  what  was  the  precise  nature  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  con- 
struing these  conditions,  the  un- 
dersigned has  not  been  able  to 
collect:  for,  with  regard  to  the 
specific  doubts  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
mentions  as  attaching  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  these  he  seems  to 
state  rather  as  suggesting  them- 
selves to  his  own  mind,  on  a 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the*  act, 


than  as  the  recorded  grounds  of  the 
perplexity  felt  by  &  American 
government  or  ]eg'islature« 

A  full  exposition  of  those  donbtt 
was  in  fact  given  by  Mr.  GallatiD, 
in  his  note  to  Mr.  Canning  of  the 
28th  of  December,  1826,  and  tbt 
exposition  is,  by  reference,,  embo- 
died in  the  note  now  under  eoa- 
sideration,  of  the  4th  of  June;  ii 
which  last  note  Mr.  GalUtio  ob- 
serves, that  no  explanation  ioiCF 
pect  of  those  doubts  has  efer  been 
given  "by  his   Majesty's  goven- 
ment. 

The  portion  of  the  act  to  wbkh 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gallatin  ap- 
ply, is  the  condition  on  which  the 
intercourse  with  the  British  colo- 
nies is  opened  to  other  countriei, 
possessing  no  colonies  of  their  own; 
namely,  that  they  shall  place  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  this 
country,  and  of  its  possessioa 
abroad,  upon  the  footing  of^tbe 
most  favoured  nations.  J 

Without  meaning  to  admit,  or 
deny,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Gallathi^ 
criticism  on  that  clause,  the  oader- 
signed  bears  a  willing  tribute  to 
its  force  and  ability  ;  bat  the  qoet^ 
tion  after  all  is,  whether  die  cboae 
referred  to,  threw  such  a  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  AmericaD 
legislation  on  the  subject  as  to  ae> 
count  for  the  total  inaction  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States? 
And  to  this  question  the  last  lole 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  (that  is  thenoleof 
the  17th  of  August)  preaenti  i 
conclusive  answer.  It  there  ap- 
pears, that,  notwithstanding  tboao 
unexplained  doubts,  the  Americaa 
government  has  found  no  dificnl- 
ty  in  tendering  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment the  passing  of  ceitiia 
specific  .enactments,  by  Congreoy 
as  the  condition  contempltlied  b| 
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t  of  July,  1825,  that  is,  as 
ry  condition  which  appeared 
iplicable.  .  . 

t  only  so,  but  it  is  observed 
t  note,  as  has  already  been 
oned,  that,  had  it  not  been 
r.  Canning's  declaration  to 
ontrary  effect,  "  the  govern- 
of  the  United  States  would 
no  doubt  that,  upon  the  pas- 
)f  an  act  of  Congress  of  that 
,  the  interdict  laid  on  Ameri- 
liipping,  under  the  act  of  Par- 
Dt  of  1825,  would  be  remov- 
a  matter  of  course/'  It  is 
etsary  to  remark  that  the 
lions  on  which,  under  that 
r  Parliament,  the  interdict  on 
lean  shipping  would  be  re- 
ile,  are  the  very  conditions 
^hich  the  act  makes  foreign 
ing  admissible  to  the  British 
ies ;  the  passage,  consequent- 
ist  cited  from  .  Mr.  Gallatin, 
I  that,  whatever  doubts  might 
1  to  those  conditions,  on  the 
iples  of  severe  construction, 
leemed  to  the  government  of 
nited  States  so  perfectly  c|ear 
I  practical  purposes,  as  to  be 
ptible  only  of  one  interpreta- 

en  admitting,  however,  up  to 
equired  extent,  the  difficqlty 
DStruing  the  act,  still  it  seems 
lay  to  account  for  the  inac- 
if  the  American  legislature, 
till  less  for  that  of  the  Ameri- 
oirernment.  The  Legislature 
t  be  unable  to  determine  what 
If  ecisdy  meant  by  the  condi- 
of  placing  the  shipping  of 
i  Britain,  and  her  possessions 
[6/6n  the  footing  of  the  most 
ired  nation  ;  but  there  could 
»  doubt  that  the  conditions  in 
;oostruction  of  it,  could  never 
lfilled|  80  long  as  the  discrimi- 


natmg  duties  remained  unrepeal- 
ed ;  that  the  abolition  of  those  du- 
ties was,  therefore,  an  essential 
term  in  the  condition;  and  that 
this  term  could  be  applicable  only 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  If,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  could  not  thus 
proceed,  at  least  the  government, 
which  must  have  felt  with  it,  had 
an  effectual  remedy  for  every  dif- 
ficultv— that  of  reference  to  Great 
Britain  for  explanation;  and  the 
undersigned  is  really  at  a  loss  to 
.conceive  why  the  whole  session  of 
1825-^26,  was  suffered  to  pass 
avpay  without  ai\y  resort  to  an  ex- 
pedient so  obvious  and  decisive. 

Besides,  however,  the  alleged 
ambiguity  of  the  British  enact- 
ment, there  was  a  concurrent  cause 
which  prevented  the  government 
and  legislature  of  the  United  States 
from  taking  any  steps  relating  to 
it.  They  were  satisfied  that  the 
British  government  either  consid- 
ered the  United  States  as  exempt, 
or  meant  to  take  special  means  of 
exempting  them,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  enactment ;  and  that 
the  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
coloiiies  were,  after  all,  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  treaty,  and  not  by  reci- 
procal laws. 

The  grojunds  on  which  this  per- 
suasion was  entertained,  are  very 
fully  set  forth  and  discussed  in  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Gal- 
latin and  Mr.  Canning;  and  the 
subject  appears  so  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, that  the  undersigned  sees  no 
occasion  for  entering  into  it  at 
large. 

It  is,  indeed,  self-evident  that 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  set  out  with  a  very  mistak- 
en opinion  of  the  views  of  Great 
Britain   respecting  h^    colonies^ 
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■aod  more  especially  res]>ecting  the 
importance  to  those  colonies  of  a 
direct  intercourse  with  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  This,  at 
least,  seems  the  only  principle 
which  would  account  for  what  is 
otherwise  so  difficult  of  explana- 
tion ;  namely,  that,  from  the  yery 
few,  and|  at  best,  doubtful  indi- 
catipns  alluded  to  in  the  corres- 
pondence, the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  only 
have  inferred  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the.  British  Ministry,- 
which,  prima  facie  at  least,  were 
in  direct  contrariety  to  an  elabor- 
ate act  of  Parliament  recently  in- 
troduced by  that  very  Ministry, 
but  should  have  deduced  such  in- 
ference so  confidently  as  to  act 
upon  it  for  months  together,  im- 
plicitly, altRough,  during  all  that 
period,  it  received  no  support  or 
confirmation  of  any  kind,  from 
the  British  Government ;  and  al- 
though it  was  niore  than  once,  in 
official  communication  with  the 
American  Govemrpent,  strongly 
discountenanced  by  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington. 

The.  supposition  entertained  by 
the  United  '  States,  consisted  of 
two  alternative  members  ;  the  first 
of  which  was,  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  mean  so  to 
construe  the  act  of  July,  1825, 
as  to  comprehend  the  United 
States  within  it,  at  all ;  that  is,  in 
an  act  professedly  regulating  the 
intercourse  of  the  British  colonies 
with  ail  foreign  countiies,  the  des- 
cription, *'  countries  not  having 
colonial  possessions,"  did  not  in- 
clude the  United  States  ;  although 
it  is  admitted  that  no  other  expres- 
sion in  the  act  can  possibly  apply 
to  the  United  States  ;  although 
this  very  negotiation  proves  the 


pre-eminent  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  subject  of  the  enact- 
ment ;  and  although  Mr.  GaUatii 
himself  observes,  that,  ^^with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  GenMi 
States,  the  terms  of  the  eniet- 
roent  apply  to  no  other  niaritiai 
power.  ** 

But,  if  the  act  could  not  bew 
construed,  then  it  was  beliefed 
that  the  British  Govemn^nt  tnk 
be  intending  to  exclude  the  UiM 
States  from  the  sphere  of  it,  bf  t 
special  Order  in  Council   Tliii 
supposition  is  indeed  less  lioWiA 
than  the  former — the  enadmeiA 
being  expressly  subject  to  the  ei* 
ception,    *'  unless   His  Majeitf, 
by  his  Order  in  Council  shall  ia 
any    case  deem  it  expedient  Is 
grant  the  whole,  or  any  of  soA 
privileges  to  the  ships  of  any  fo- 
reign country,  although  thecoop 
ditions  aforesaid  shall  not,  maD 
respects,  be  fulfilled  by  such  fe* 
reign  country." 

Yet,  surely,  it  was  a  titde  pit- 
mature  to  assume  that  the  Bnliik 
Government  would  gratuitoadf 
step  forward  to  nuUifj  the  bofOh 
tant  rule  which  she  had  jot  es- 
acted  in  the  .very  case  to  frfsch 
(on  this  supposition)  it.pra-cni- 
nently  applied.  Still  moroi  tbal 
she  should,  without  reason  dwvo 
or  asked,  deviate  from  tliose]iriir 
ciples  of  reciprocity  €ot  whkk  abe 
had  been  so  strenuously  coolBDd- 
ing  ;  and  deviate  from  them  in  the 
case  of  that  very  nation  to  which 
she  had,  in  regard  to  those  feiy 
principles,  been  making  fireqneii 
and  unsuccessful  remoBstranMB* 
And.most  of  all  does  it  seenifS' 
markable,  that  this  persuiiifli 
adopted  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  Dtomt 
ber,  1S25,  when  he  feltsatiaM 
that  the  expected  Order  in  Cow 
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■  already  on  its  waj'to  Ame- 
ihould  have  beeo  leftwhoHy 
ken  by  the  lapse  of  six 
18,  .during  whicih  no  such  Or- 
rrived,  nor  the  remotest  in- 
on  pf  its  being  passed  or 
led.^- 

ill  not  for  A  moment  be  ima- 
ihaty  by  these  ob'servatjontfy 
lOdersigned  intends  to  €ast 
IbiEibt-  on  the  explanation 
kas  been  given  of  the  pro- 
igs  ofthe  United  States  on 
eeasion  alluded  to,  or  to 
oil  the  motives  which  dicta- 
loae  proceedings.  But  he 
i>  it  due  to  his  own  country, 
clacill  to  both  the  countries  in- 
I  in  these  discussions,  that 
itfrty  should  state  its  opin- 
nd  impressions  with  perfect 
Iff*— a  frankness  indeed, 
ekMr.  Gallatin  himself  has 
ODOUflEibly  fui-nisbed  an  ex- 
I  and  which  the  undersign- 
snis  not  only  consistent  with 
\j  feelings,  but  eVen  ^essen- 
ia  mutual  good  understand- 
d  confidence.  It  is  then,  in 
^ment  ofthe  undersigned, 
tant  to  show,  and  with  all 
r  deference,  he  conceives 
If  to  have,  in  fact,  shown 
le  misapprehensions  with  re- 
O'the  views  and  intentions 
i^at  Britain,  by  which  the 
naiant  and  the  Legislature 
s  United  States  appear,  in . 
Pfent  instance,  to  have  been 
\f  were  not  warranted  by 
ait  of  the  conduct  or  the 
ige  of  the  British  Gov.em- 
i  and  that  this  country, 
bfe,  is  not  responsible  for 
misapprehensions,  nor  obli- 
la  *of  course,  to  reconsider 
oasures  on  her  own  part,  or 
air  any-ill  conaequeilcai  on 


the  part  of  ofiiera  to  ^hich  they 
may  have  given  rise. 

And  hence;  the  ondisrsigned  is 
naturally  led^.to  the  third  ai^  only 
remaining  topic  of  the  preset 
note. 

Mr.  Crallatin  asks,  wlr^ther,  in 
the  event  of  ^qch  a  law  as'  he  de« 
scribes  being  passed  by  Congress, 
the'  British  Govilmment  would 
revoke  the- Order  in  Council  ofthe 
27th  of  July,  l926j  and  adopt  the 
other  measares  which  he  conpur- 
rently jJ^ntions  t  r 
.  The'^uttdersigneli  dt>ea  fall  jus- 
tice to*  the  frank  and  friendly  lone 
id  which  this  Inquiry  is  made  ; 
and  he  feels  that  the  answer  ofthe 
Bri.ti^h  Government  ought)  in  (he 
same  proportion,  to  t>6  jexplicit 

*With9ut.*  commenting,  'on  the 
parlic^r  ptpvisions  of  the  law 
which,' according  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Gallatin,  is  to  bcf  en- 
acted by  Cjongress,  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  ibe  British  'Government 
cannotprospectively  cbinmit  itielf 
to  the  adoption  of  any  specific  line 
of  conduct,  in  the  .event  of  such 
law  being  enacted. 

TYith  wh&tever  eonformity-  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  tkcf 
pfbposed  law  may,*,  as  to  its  gene- 
ral principles,'  be  framed  ;  still, 
those  seneral  •  principles^ ,  are  lia- 
ble to  bs  aecornpanied  by  details, 
which  no  anticipation  can  em- 
brace. 

Much,  also',  may  turn  on  the 
position  and  circumstances  both 
of  this,  country,  of  the  •  United 
States,  and  of  the  commercial 
commonwealth  in  general,  at  the 
time  when  such  law  come  into 
effect  This  last  consideration 
is  indeed  conclusive  :  for  it  has 
relation  to  the  very  esaenoe  of 
the  pffiDciples  wUeh  tfaa  Biilidi 

17 
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Govemmept  entertains  on  the  pre- 
sent subject.  Strictly^  asserting 
her  right  to  prohibit  t>r  to  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  ibreigners  with 
her  coIonieS)  according  to  her 
conception  of  her  own  interests, 
and  without  explanation  or  apolor 
gj  to  other  States,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Great  Britain,  with- 
out a  compromise  of  her  princi- 
ples, to  pledge  herself  by  ad- 
vance, and  wi^  reference  to  cir- 
cumstances yet  ^unknowny  or  par- 
tially foreseen,  tO'  the  establish- 
meht  of  any  particular  system  of 
policy  in  relation  to  such  inter- 
course. 

On  another,  and  distinct  ground, 
the  mode  of  proceeding  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  seems  liable  to 
exception.  In  adjusting-  her  colo- 
nial relations  with  foreigner,,  thils 
country  has  preferred  the  method 
of  municipal  legislation  to  that  of 
treaty ;  and  the  United  States 
ba?e  at  length  acquiesced,  in  that 
preference,  though  not  themselves 
approving  iL  The  process  re- 
commended by  Mr.  GaHatin  (and 
which,  if  adopted  j  mitst  become  a 
precedent,)  would  se^m  to  com- 
bine the  disadvantages  of  both 
methods  without  pioportiontflTy 
securing  the  benefits  of  either.  If 
the  terms  of  colonieil  intercourse 
are  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  laws, 
but  thos^  laws  themselves  are  to 
be  founded  on  informal  agree- 
ments, previously  entered  into 
between  t\ie  Governments,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing is  pursued,  which  iAi\\y  en- 
sures neither  the  certainty  and. 
notoriety  of  international  conven- 
tion, nor  the  facility  and  indepen- 
dence of  domestic  legislation. 

On  the  whole,  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  feel  themselves  under 


the  necessity  of  decliniog  to  give 
the  pledge  invited  bj  Mr.  Gal- 
latin ;  and  this  with  no  special  or 
exclusive  reference  to  the  peculiir 
measure  in  question.  Their  reso- 
lution is  the^rcfsult  .of  (onsiden- 
tions,  general  in  their  nature,  ind 
conclusive  against  -  a  pfospectire 
pledge  of  any  description  remct- 
ing.  the  colonial  policy  ef  Grait 
Britain,  >vl^ether  of  rekiatioii  «r 
restriction.  ' 

In  the  fornfiation  of  tbi§  ded- 
sion,  the  undersigned  is  persuaded 
that  jt  is  unneoess'ary  to  diselm 
th^  influence  of  any  unfiiead^ 
feelings  towards  the  United  States. 
He  can  only  repeat  that  the  Bn- 
tish  Government  cherishes,  for 
the  United  States,  sentiments  (»ly 
of  sincere  amity.' 

The  undersigned  has  the  boDonr 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Gallatin  the  as- 
surance 6f  -fais  high^considcn* 
tions. 

DUDLEY. 

Foreig^n  Oflice,  Oct.  1,  18f7.  . 


MR.  GALLATIN    tO    ktaP  DVl^UT. 

T»  the  Rl.  Hon.  the  EttrlofJhd- 
ley,  ^c.  «5-c. 

The  undersigned^  MisBter  of 
the  United  States,  ha»  the  hoQOHi 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ihe 
note  addressed  to  him,  on  the  firrt 
of  this  month,  by  Lord  Dodiey, 
His  Majesty's  Principal  SecictHj 
of  State  fur  Foreign  Jkfiurs,  in 
answek"  to  the  notes  of  the  imdeF* 
signed,  of  the  4th  of  June,  and 
17th  of  August  last,  on  the  sob* 
ject  of  the  colonial  intercourse. 

It  is  believed,  that  Lord  Dud* 
ley  would,  on  a  close  examinatioo 
of  the  measures  which  the  Fr<^ 
dent  of  the  United  States  waf 
wining  to  recommend  to  Cos- 
gress,  have  been  satisfied  that 
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measure*  would  dot  onlj 
leaded  to  relaZ|,but  would 
itogeiher  abrogated  all  the 
tiona  imposed  by  the  Ame- 
Legislature  00  the  cotonial 
Hitse  through  .the  medium 
tisb  vessels. 

I  objection  drawn  from  aa 
«l|OQ  of  the  details,  which 
have  accompanied  tbe 
i|>rinciplea  of  the  proposed 
raiild  have  been,  easily  re- 
L  And  those  that  are  sug- 
against  the  process  recom- 
d  by  the  American  Govern* 
seem  less  conclusive  against 
I  supporting  the  preference 
Ae  United  States  had  given 
urrangement  liy  treaty, 
since  His  Majesty's  Hin- 
are  of  opinion  that  much 
m  OB  the  position  and  cir- 
wces  of  Great  Britaini  of 
nited  /States,  and  of  thd 
BTcial  world  in  general, 
inch  laws  should  come  into 
I  and  since,  in  deeli^g  to 
Jib  pledge  invited  .by  the 
ra  of  America, -they  have 
tlj  declared  that  their  reso- 
vas  the  result'  of  considera- 
;enend  in  their  niiture,  and 
sive  against  a  prospective 
of  any  description  respect- 
s'colonial  policy  (oi*  Grreat 
i;  the  undersigned,  whpse' 
to  obtain  a  more  favoure- 
Mwer  to  the  inquiry  he  had 
liiected  to  make,  have  been 
ling,  has  no  other  duty  to 
0,  m  that  respect,  than  to 
■I  to  bis  Government  the 
lination  of  that  of   Great 


regret  that  the  under- 

6ods.  that  Lord  Dudley, 

ad  at  first  considered  the 

f  tiM  4th  of  June  aa  not 


calling  .for  any  rep^^  has  now 
deemed  U  necessary  to  ofier  some 
comment  on  the  explanations  con^ 
tained  in  that  note,  of  the  conduct 
of  .the  Govemmeot  of  t|ie  United 
States,  in  ration  to  the  colonial 
intercoorse,  subsequent  to  the  act 
of  Pariwaentof  July,  1826.  He 
had  designedly  separated  the  ex- 
planations from  the'iAquiryy  and 
Bofiered  more  than  two  months  to 
elapse  between  his  two  notes,  m 
order  to.  afibrd  sufficient  time  for 
any  reply  which  that  of  the  4th 
June  might  require,  and  in  order 
that  the  discussion  on  the  topics 
einbraced  by  it  being  finally  eon^ 
eluded,,  the  proposal  he  had  to 
4nake  might  be  taken  into  iconsid- 
erationi  without  any  retrospect  of 
antecedent  oircumsfances,  and 
solely  as  a  question  of  policy  and 
mutual  convenience,  it  is  with 
unfeigned  reluctance  that  h^' finds 
himself  compelled  again  to  revert 
to  points  already  so  much  deba- 
ted, and  to4ake  some  notice  of 
Lord  Dudley's  observations  on 
lMC{danatioos  which  it  had  been 
hoped»*would  have  been  deemed 
satisfactory. « 

liis  correctly  atated  (hat  the 
reasons  alleged  by  the  tfnited 
States  for  not  having  complied 
with  the  condition  prescribed  by 
the  act. of  Parliament  of  July, 
1825,  were,  firsts  because  the 
opinion  was  •entertained,  that  it 
was  stiU  the  intention  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  intercourse  ^hpuld 
be  arranged  by  negotiation :  aec* 
oAdly,  because  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  condition  was  rightly 
understood. 

On  the  last  point,  Lord  Dudley 
aeems  to  think  that  the  doubts 
which  the  undemigned  had  men- 
tipned  aa  attjchii^  to  the  moniag 
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of  the  act  were  riither  the;  img- 
gestions  of  his  Own  mind,  than 
the  recorded  ground9  of  the  per- 
plexity felt  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment or  Legislature.  Aiid  he 
infers,  from  the  specific  proposal 
contained  in  the  note  of  the  un- 
dersigned of  the  17th  ef  *  August, 
and  from  an  allusion  to  &  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  .Canning,  that  the  con- 
dition in  question,  had  seemed  to 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  so  perfectly '  clear  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible only  of  one  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  note  of  the  undersigned,  in 
which  he  tried  to  explain  in  what 
consisted  the  diSiculty  of  under- 
standing what  was  meant  by  the 
condition  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  that  of  December  2d, 
1826 ;  and  that  note  was  expli- 
citly stated  to  be  founded  on  **  a 
despatch  from  the  'Secretary  of 
State,  of  the  United  States,  the 
substance  of  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  to-  Mr. 
Canning. '^  The  statemei^t  of  the . 
doubts  attaching  to '  the  meaning 
of  the^act,  though  varied  in  the  ex- 
pression, wa8.,in  substance,  taken 
from  that  despatch;  which,  al- 
though it  has  not  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Lord  Dudley,  was  com- 
municate^ to  Congress^  and  re- 
published in  December  or  Jan- 
uary last^  in  several  of  the  London 
newspapers.* 

But  as,  notwithstanding  this, 
doubts  may  still  be  entertained  re- 
spd^ting  the  recorded  grounds  of 
the  perplexity  felt  on  that  subject 
by  the  American -Government  and 
Legislature^  during  the  session  of 
1825, 1826,  the  undersigned  has 
the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 


Senate/  of  March,  31,  1826^  to 
which  l^e  had  already  alluded  ii 
his  note  of  4th  of  June. 

This  document  will  aaiis^ 
Lord  Dudley  that  the  Commitiee 
had  under  consideration  the  Btiti- 

• 

more  memorial,    reqiieatiDg  tint 
Brifish    vessels,    from   whatever 
ports,  might  be .  admitted  (ii^  ^ 
ports  of  the  United  States]  oo  tlie 
same;  terms  as  the  vessels  ni  tiie 
most ,  favoured  nations ;  and  tint 
the    Committee's  report  tgnoit 
the  prayer  of  ^Uie  petitioDOi  «es 
founded  lon    two  reaaoos:  fiat, 
that,  to  admit  British  vessele  in- 
discriminately, with  their  cargoei, 
from  whencesoeverarriviog,  or  of 
whatsoever    composed,    on  tk 
same  terms  as  vessels  of  the  moit 
favoured  nations,    or,    in  ote 
words,,  to  comply  with  the  6oBdi- 
tion  of  the  act  of  Pariiamoot,  ii 
understood    by    the.   ComnHtteo, 
would  operatp  as  a  surreoder  of 
the    principle  of   equality,  fce. 
Secondly,  that  a  (corresponding) 
desire  to.  arrange  the  colonial  ia- 
tercourse  on  a  satisfactory  Ibotiif} 
appeared  to  exist  on  the  pir^  'i 
the  British  Croverament;  wad  Ikat 
the    negotiations*^  respecting    it 
were  expected  to  come  ia  a  ^ofr* 
nitive  issue  before>the<iextseMiMi 
of  .Congress.  ^ 

.To  tliis  day,  the  GovemnNnft 
of  the  United  Staters  are  not  sore 
that  they  understand'  piaciiely 
what  was  intended  by  the  coali- 
tion. Desirous'  as  thej  wefe  thit 
their  proposal  should  be  acoe|lM» 
they  wished  to  present  it  in  the 
most,  unexceptionable  form ;  vd 
if,  instead  of 'offering  to  comply 
with  the  act  of  Parliament,  which 
certajnly  was  the  most  simple  pro- 
position, and  the  most  likely  ts  bo 
favourably   received,   a   qpedfe 
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1  has  been  made^  it  is,  in 
>cause  it  wa^  thought  oii- 
<agree  to  terms  not  suffix 

understood,  and  ^hich 
\i  heen  explained^ 
I  been  justly  observed  by 
Dudley,  that  the  abolition 
Uscriminating  duties  must, 
nj  constroc\ioh  of  the  act, 
sen  an  essential  term'  in 
edition.  The  undersigned 
ote  of  December  28/1826, 
ibservin^  that  the  words 
leroD  and  navigation  of 
ntryc"  might  have  been  in- 
to include  only  the  circui- 
evcourse,  expressly  stated, 
&8  true,  that  *'  this  last  in- 
ktion  had  been  suggested 
'the  observations  that  had 
d  in  tlie  course  of  Mr. 
g's  correspondence  with 
.Mr.  Canning  had  limited 
dadversions  on  the  acts  of 
ited  States  to  two  enact- 

onlpr— the  discriminating 
and  the  restrictions  on  Bri- 
isejs  employed  in  what  has 
lUedibe  circuitous  oriqdi- 
teccourse.  The  specific 
il  made  •  by    the    United 

embraces  those  two  ob- 

Having  no  other  light  but 
jrived  from  the  correspon- 
they  presume,  iffithout  be- 
kain  that  the^  were  not  mis- 
thatit  might  be  accepted 
iilfilment  of  the  condition, 
itiroation  that  they  would 
iOnsidered  the  removal  of 
otlict  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lot  been  for  Mr.  Canning's 
(tion,  is  clearly  to  be  under- 
s  founded  on  the  supposition 
ty  were  not  mistaken  in  the 
station,  which,  for  the  rea- 
Mthave  been  staited,  they 
otured  to  give  to  the  act  of 


Parliament  But  it  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  infeired,  that,  because 
in  framing  a  proposal,  and  reiuon- 
ing  up9n  it^  they  have  been  indu- 
ced to  adopt,  j^r  rather  to  assume, 
a 'certain  coititruction  they  no 
longerhkve,  much  less  that  they 
nev6r  had,  well  founded  doubts  oa 
the  meaning  of  the  act  # 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  af- 
ter those  doubts  had  been  so  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  note  of  De- 
cember 28,  1826,  to  Mr*  Canning, 
he  did  nott  even  advert  to  that 
branch  of  the  discussion  in  bis 
reply  of  January  27, 1827:  and 
still  inore  so,  that  Lord  Dudley, 
whikt  commenting  upon  it,  should 
hfive  ctirefolly  avoided  giving  Any 
"f  xplanation ;  «nd,  on  the  contrary, 
should  have  distinctly  said,  that 
he  neither  admitted  .  non  denied 
that  the  construction,  which  the 
undersigned  had  suggestied  as  be- 
ing the  literal,'  and  which ''Lord 
Dudley  designates  as  the  seveter 
interpretation  of  the  act.  The 
undersigned  is  at  a  loss  hqw  to 
account  for  the  reluctance  w)iich 
seems  to  have  heen  evincecj^  of 
saying,  at  once,  what  was  truly  in- 
tended by  the  condition  so  often 
alluded  to. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  hitrb^uced  for  the 
repeal  of  the  discximinattng  duties, 
even  if  considered  as  an  absolute 
rejection,  proves  only  that,  either 
ii  appeared  to  be  unnecesJsary,  as 
not-fulfilling  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  Parliament, 
or  that  the  American  Legislature 
relied  on  the  issue  of  the  expected 
negotiation.  * 

If  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  did  not  apply  to  that  of 
Great 'Britain  for  an  explanation 
of   the  conditiosi  it  vae-  pwtljr 
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becaase  the  distance  between  the 
two  countries  would  have  render^ 
ed  such  explanation  unavailing  in 
relation  to  any  proceedings  of 
Congress  during  the  pending  .  ses- 
sion, principally  because  entire  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  issue  of 
the  negotiations;  since  the  Cabi- 
net of  V^ashington  had  concluded 
to  withdraw  all- the  propositions 
which  had  heretofore*  prevented 
an  arrangement. 

1  he  reasons  why  not  the  slight- 
est apprehension  was  entertained 
of  the  determination  of  the  Ekitish 
Government  to  consider  this  as 
no  longer  a  fit  subject  for  negotia- 
tions have  been  repeatedly  stated'. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ferences of  the  year  1824  between 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
countries,  the  negotiations  were 
expressly  stated  to  be  suspended 
by  the  necessity  of.  referring  to 
Was)iington  on  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  had  been  discussed  ; 
and  the  Plenipotentiaries  parted 
under  circunbstances  which  pre- 
vented,ybr  the  presenty  any  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  negotiations. 

Indeed,  those  which  have  been 
carried  on  between  His  JMajesty's 
Plenipotentiaries  and  the  under- 
signed, have  been  so  clearly  con- 
sidered as  being  generally  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  negofiations  of 
1824,  that  art  their  first  .conference, 
and  in  relation  to  the  subject  first 
taken  up,  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiaries observed,  "  that  a  proposal 
of  settlement  on  that  subject  having 
been  offered  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  x;ourse  of  the 
negotiations  in  1824>  which  propo- 
sal had  been  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiary  for  reference 
to  his  Government, they  presumed 
that  Mr.-  Gallatin' was  prepared  to 
give  an  answer  to  ihat,  or  to  oSer 


some  new  proposal."  And  tiie 
American  Plenipotentiary  did  ac- 
cofdlngly  subtiUute  another  for 
that  'Which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Rush  in  1^24. 

There  was,  tbereToje,  a  periect 
understanding  between  the  tvo 
Govei:nments,  in  that  respect  Qii 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton,  i^  conformity  Vkh  it,  uh 
nounced,  in  March,  IStS,  to  tbt 
Government  of  the  United  Sutit, 
that  his  own  was  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  important  negotiatiMi 
between  the  two  countries*,  thMa 
new  Plenipptentiary  had  been  ap* 
pointed  oh  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  that  the  negotiation 
would,  therefore,  forthwith  be  re- 
sumed.' 

.  No  exception  had  "been  made— 
n9ne  was  at  the  time  suggested  to 
be  intended  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  with 'respect  to.thecokn 
nial  intercourse. 

Lord  Dudley  has  taken  no  no- 
tice of  the  circuntstanc^  which  so 
naturally,  induced  the  Americai 
Government  to  rely  oatbeeoMh 
ing  negotiation,  as  the  means  .of 
regulating  the  intercourM  in  a 
manner  satisfactdrj  and  beoelcal 
to  both  countries.  But,  itferring 
to '  a  letter  of  December,  lSt5, 
front  Mn  Clay  .to  a  member  of 
Congress,*he-^as  expressed  h»  as- 
tonishment, that  it  could  have  been 
supposed  that  the  British  Govcnn 
ment  did  not  mean  sq  to  coostrne 
th^  act  of  July,  1825,  as  to  com- 
prehend the  United  States  within 
in  it ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  M 
fit  St  presumed  that  they  would  be 
excepted  by .  tL  special  Otder  in 
Council,  that  expectation  sbooM 
have  been  unshaken,  when  ate 
six  months,  "no  such  order  had 
been  issued,  nor  intimation  |^VC9 
lo  that  effecU 
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■  not  been  believed  by-tbe 
iinent  of  the  United  States 
.  case .  an  arrangement  was 
de  by  treaty,  ^tbey  would 
leless,  by  special  favour,  be 
lently  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  act.  But, 
presumed  that  Great  Dri- 
ider  the  expectation  of  a  fa- 
te issue  of  the  negotiations 
ire  to  be  forthwith  resum- 
nld' suspend  the  operation 
Id*  in  regard  to  the  United 
ui>tih  the  result  of  those  ne* 
•M  was  ascertained.  In 
inner  that  suspension  would 
tted  was  not  known* 
Clay's  letter  b  written  en- 
1  that  spirit.  He  did  not 
that  it  was  .intended  by  the 
Government  that  the  act  of 
[825,  should  disturb  the 
elween  the  British  colonies 
i  United  States ;  first,  and 
ally,  because  it  would  be 
itent  with  negotiations  be« 
be  two  Governments,  cbn- 
:ed,  if  not  yet  resumed. 
Dot -been  that  it  had  been  an- 
il by  the  authorities  of  Hall- 
tt  il  was  intended  to  close 
rt  against  American  vessels, 
Id  have  been  strongly  inclin- 
link  that)the  intercourse  was 
d  to  continue  to  be  regu- 
f  the  former  acts  of  Parlia- 
If  the  ^Halifax  construe- 
Mild  proVe  to  be  correct,  he 
raaaded  that  an  exception 
or  of  the  American  trade 
!)^sade  by  a  special  Order 

DClL 

true,  that  no  such  order  was 
and  equally  true  that,  after 
le  of  a  few  weeks,  neither 
ay  nor  any  other  person  In 
*M  expected  that  it  would  be 
For,  the  Halifax  con- 
10  hiving  been  abandooed| 


and  that  jis  w«U  as  all  the  otbdr 
.British  colonial  ports  remaining 
open  to  American  vessels,,  after 
the  day  irhen  the  act  ^f  Parlia-' 
ment  wu  to  take  effect,  it  .was 
concluded,  without  further  lnves« 
tigfttion,  that  "that  act  was  not  in- 
tended, at4eiE(st  for  9-  timei  to  .ope- 
rate on  the  United  States.  It  has 
since  been  niad^  knowil  that  the 
suspension,  which  in  fact  took 
plape,  was  intended'  by  Great  Bti- 
tain,4)otin  reference  t6  negotia- 
tion, but  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
result  ofi^he  proceedinjgy  in  Con- 
gress* 

Lord  Dudley  ifitimates  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
set  out  vnth  a  very  mistaken  opin- 
ipn  of  the  views  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  her  colonies,  and  more 
especially  r^pecting  the  impbr* 
tance  to  those  colonies  of  a  direct 
intercourse'  with  the  ports  of  the 
United  States ;  and  ne  seems  tP 
think  that  this  is  the  only  principle 
which  woald  account  for  some  of 
the  proceedingji^  of  that  Govern- 
ment. *  ' 

Coinciding  ehtirefy  in  Lord 
Dudley's  opinion,  that  perfect 
frankness  is  not  only  consistent 
with  friendly  feelings,  but  evetf  es- 
sential to  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing "and  confid^ce,  the  un- 
dersigned will'  be  as  explicit  t>n 
this  as  on  ainy  other  subject.  The 
United  States  do  not  suppose  the 
direct  intercoarse  •  between  their 
ports  and  the  British  colonies  to  be 
necessary  to  those  c6lonies.  They 
know  that  the  British  West'  In- 
dies have  been  supplied  by  other 
means,  and  have  not  materially 
suffered  doriog  those  periods  when 
that  intercourse  was  interrupted 
by  war,  or  has  beenv  interdicted 
by  the  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

Bat,  though  not  necessary  to 
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either  party,  that  commerce  is 
known  to  be  beneliciaPto  both. 
The  proof  is  foand  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  always  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  whenever  it- 
has  been  permitted  ;  that  absolute 
prohibitions  can  alone  stop  it. 
That  Great  Britain  thinks  so  her- 
self, cantiot  be  denied.  It  is  be-^ 
lieved  that,  except  when  the  (wo 
nations  have  unfortunately  been  at 
war,  there  has  not,  to  this  (lay^ 
been  any  time  at  which  the  .inter- 
course has  not,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, been  allowed  by^  her,  in 
British  vessels. 

There  are  not  perhaps,  two 
countries,  within  the  •same  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  and  with 
such  easy  and  prompt  communi- 
cations, which  have  products  so 
essentially  different  *as  the  Wci^ 
Indies  and  the  United  States. 
There  are,  therefore,  not  any,  be- 
tween which  commerce  is  more 
natural,  and  the  exchange  of  their 
respective  commodities  more  mu- 
tually beneficial.  The  laws,  which 
interdict  such  an  intercourse,  are 
an  obvious  and  practical  departure 
frbm  those  principles  of  free  trade, 
which,  in  other  respects,  are  so 
ably  upheld  and  .vindicated. 

It  is  not  at  all  asserted  that  the 
injury  arising  from  a  suspension 
of  that  commeycfe,  is  more  heavily 
felt  by  one  party  than  by  the  other. 
The  American  Government  nei- 
ther overrates  the  impbrtance  to 
the  West  Indies  of  the  direct  in- 
tercourse, nor  denies  it9great  utili- 
ty to  the  United  States. — In  both 
countries  the  planter  or  farmer  is, 
by  the  suspension,  deprived  of  one 
of  tlie  markets  for  his  produce, 


apd  compelled  to  pay  dearer  for 
his  -  supplies  ;  and  a  positive  evil 
is  inflicted  on  both  parties,  with- 
out any  visible  advantage  to 
either. 

The  right  of  Great  Bntaip  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  with  her 
colonies,  is  liot  questioned ;  and 
it  is  not  ususd  for  nations  to  1DI&0 
any  great  sacriflce,  for  the  sake 
of  asserting     abstract  •  ptiociples 
which  are  not  •  contested,     ^be 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  only  proper 
judge  of  what  should  behercom- 
mercial  policy.     The  underdgMd 
has  not  been  fortunate  enoa^  to 
be  able  to  discover  what  acta] 
advantages  she  derives  from  thi 
measures  in  which  she  perseveiei 
.  in  regard  to   the   colonial  into^ 
course.    He  has  apprehended  that 
considerations  foreign  to  the  qqoi- 
tion,    might  continue   to  op{nao 
obstacles  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing.    Nothing  has  been  otnilled 
to  remove  those  which  might  biva 
arisen  from  misconceptions  of  tha 
views    and    proceedings   of  tba 
American  Government.   Itisgm- 
tifying  to  have .  received  MsmuaBr 
ces  that  the  decision  of  GmtBrH 
tain  .was  not  influenced  by  any 
unfriendly    feelings    towardi  dtt 
United  States.     Their  sentimenla 
for  Great  Britaiirare  those  of  anh 
ty    and    good    will  ;-'-^nd    thev 
Government    is    animated   by  • 
sincere    desire    to    improve  and 
strengthen  the    frieddly  rektiioai 
of  the  two  countries*     • 

The  undersigned  has  the  hoiKMr 
to  renew  to  Lord   Dudley*the  at- 
surance  of  his  high  conaideratiba. 
ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

October,'  3,  1827. 
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B 

ican  paper  on  the  ^avigcL' 
\  of  the  St.  Latorence. — 18/A 
oticoL 

6  right  of  the  People  of  the 
d  States  to  navigate  the  river 
jawrence,  to  and  from  the 
as  never  yet  been  discussed 
en  the  Governments  of  the 
d  States  and  Great  Britain, 
has  not  been  distinctly  as- 
l  by  the  former,  in  negotia- 
hitberto,  it  is  because  the 
its  of  it  have  been  tacitly  en- 
f  and  because  the  interest, 
become  so  great,  and  daily 
ring  fresh  magnitude,  has,  it 
almost  be   said,    originated 

the  acknowledgment  of  the 
endenceof  the  United  States, 
)3.     This  river  is  the  only 

provided  by  nature  for  the 
itants  of  several  among  the 
rt  and  most  populous  States 
e  American  Union.  Their 
to  use  it,  as  a  medium  of 
lanication  with  the  ocean, 
upon  the  same  ground  of 
il  right  and  obvious  neces- 
leretofore  asserted  by  the 
mment  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
(  other  portions  of  the  Uni- 
tates,  in  relation  to  the  Mis- 
fM  River.  It  has  sometimes 
Mid,  that  the  possession  by 
lation  of  both  the  shores  of  a 
at  its  mouth,  gives  the  right 
Mtructing  the  navigation  of 
the  people  of  other  nations 
;  on  the  banks  above  ;  but  it 
IDS  to  be  shown  upon  what 
actory  grounds  the  assump- 
>y  the  nation  below  of  exclu- 
jurisdiction  over  a  river,  thus 
led,  can    be   placed.     The 


common  right  to  navigate  it,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  right  of  na- 
ture. This  is  a  principle  which, 
it  is  conceived,  will  hp  found  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  most 
revered  authorities  of  ancient  and 
modern  times :  and,  if  diere  have 
been  temporary  occasions  when 
it  has '  been  questioned,  it  is  not 
known  that  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  rests,  as  developed  in  the 
most  approved  works  upon  public 
law,  have  ever  been  impugned. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  stands 
unshaken.  The  dispute  relative 
to  the  Scheldt,  in  1784,  is,  per- 
haps, the  occasion  when  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  natural  right  was 
most  attempted  to  be  impeached. 
Here  the  circumstances  were  al- 
together peculiar.  Amongst  oth- 
ers, it  is  known  to  have  been  al- 
leged by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  two  branches  of 
this  river,  which  passed  within  the 
dominions  of  Holland,  was  enltre- 
ly  artificial ;  that  it  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  skill  and  labour  of 
Dutchmen  ;  that  its .  banks  had 
been  reared  up  at  immense  cost, 
and  were  in  like  manner  main- 
tained. Hence,  probably,  the 
motive  for  that  stipulation  in  the 
treaty  of  M  unster,  which  had  con- 
tinued for  more  than  9  century, 
that  the  lower  Scheldt,  with  the 
canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and  other 
mouths  of  the  sea  bordering  upon 
them,  should  be  kept  closed  on 
the  side  belonging  to  the  States. 
But  the  case  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Is  totally  different  Spe- 
cial, also,  as  seemed  the  grounds 
which  the  Dotch  took  as  against 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  in  thui 
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cmse  of  the  Scheldt,  and,  although 
thej  also  stood  {upon  a  specific 
and  positive  compact,  of  long  du- 
ration, it  is,  nevertheless,  known 
that  the  public  voice  of  £urope, 
on  this  part  of  the  dispute,  prepon- 
derated against  them.     It  may  well 
have  done  so,  since  there  is  no 
sentiment  more  deeply  and  uni- 
versally felt  than'that  the  ocean  is 
free  to  all  men,  and  the  -waters 
that  flow  into  it,  to  those  whose 
home  is  upon  their  shores.     In 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world  we 
find  this    natural  right    acknow- 
ledged, by  laying  navigable  rivers 
open  to  alt  the  inhabitants  of  their 
banks ;  and,  wherever  the  stream, 
entering  the  limits  of  another  so- 
ciety or  nation,  has  been  inter- 
dicted to  the  upper  inhabitants,  it 
has  been  an  act  of  force  by  a 
stronger  against  a  weaker  party, 
ami  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  mankind.     The    right  of  the 
upper  inhabitants  to  the  full  use  of 
the  stream,  rests  upon  the  same 
imperious  wants  as  that  of   the 
lower;    upon  the  same   intrinsic 
necessity  of  participating « in  the 
benefits  of  this  flowing  element. 
Rivers  were  given  for  the  use  of 
all  persons  living  in  tho  country 
of  which  they  make  a  part,  and  a 
primary  use  pf  navigable  ones  is 
that  of  external  commerce.     The 
public  good  of  nations  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  of  nations,  as  that 
of  individuals  is  of  municipal  law. 
The  interest  of  a  part  gives  way 
to  that  of  the  whole ;  the  particular 
to  the  general.      The  former  is 
tfubordiuate ;  the  latter  paramount. 
This  is  the  principle    pervading 
every  code,  national  or  municipal, 
whose  basis  is  laid  in  moral  right, 
and  whose  aim  is  the  universal 
good.    AH  that  can  be  required 
under  a  principal  so  ioconlestiblei 


so  wise,  and,  in  its  permanent  re- 
sults upon  the  great  fabric  of  hu- 
man society,   so  beneficent,  is, 
that  reasonable  compensatioo  be 
made  whenever  the  general  good 
calls  for  partial  sacrifices,  whether 
from  individuals  in  a  local  juiis- 
diction,  or  from  one  nation  coo- 
sidered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
family  of  nations.      This  is- ac- 
cordingly done    ip    the  case  of 
roads,  and  the  right  of  way,  in 
single  communities  ;  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  just,   in  the  foim  of 
moderate  tolls,    where  a  foreigi 
passage  takes    place    through  t 
natural  current,  kept  in  repair  by 
the  nation  holding  its  shores  be- 
low.    The  latter  predicament  ii 
not  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  St 
Lawrence  at  this  day,  since  it  ii 
not  known  that  any  artificial  cqih 
structions,  looking  simply  to  in 
navigation,  have  yet  been  employ- 
ed, either  upon  its  banks,  or  ia 
keeping  the  channel  clear. 


has  been  the  case,  in  conoeiioa 
with  other  facilities  and  prolee- 
tion  nfibrded  to  navigation,  wilb 
the  Elbe,  the  Maese,  the  WieMY, 
the  Oder,  and  various  other  fifers 
of  Europe  that  might  be  named : 
and  the  incidental  right  of  toll  baa 
followed.  It  may  be  roefltkned, 
however,  as  a  fact,  under  tlw 
head,  that  the  prevailing  dispose 
tion  of  Europe  dofimted  an  i^ 
tempt,  once  made-by  Deomaik,  le 
exact  a  toll  at  the  moalh  of  Ihi 
Elbe,  by  means  of  a  fort  on  thi 
Holstein  side,  which  comouiadei 
it.  The  sound  dues  have  heea 
admitted  in  favour  of  Denmaiky 
but  not  always  without  scmtii^ 
and  only  under  well  eslabliaM 
rules.  We  know  that,  uadtr 
some  circumstancea,  and  irii 
due  precautiooa,  a  right  is  tvM 
allowed  to  anniea  to  paas  thnMgk 
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ml  territory  for  the  destruc- 
irposes  of  war.  How  much 
er,  and  more  unqualified  the 

0  seek  a  passage  through  a 

1  atream,  for  the  u^ful  and 
vit  purposes  of  commerce 
ibsistence !  A  most  authen- 
J  unequivocal  confirmation 

doctrine,  has  been  afforded, 
3Cent  epoch,-  by  the  parties 
>  European  alliance,  and 
',  as  is  believed,  through 
lightened  instrumentality  of 
Britain,  at  the  negotiation 
treaties  at  the  Congress  of 
u  It  has  been  stipulated  in 
:reaties,  that  the  Khine,  the 
r,  the  Mayne,  the  Moselle, 
lese,  and  the  Scheldt,  are 
iree  to  all  nations.    The  ob- 

these  stipulations  undoubt- 
VB  been,  to  lay  the  naviga- 
f  these  rivers  effectively 
:o  all  the  people  dwelling 
heir  banks,  or  within  their 
oarhood,  and  to  abolish 
mnatural  and  unjust  restric- 
7  which  the  inhabitants  of 
nior  of  Germany  have  been 
80  deprived  of  their  outlet 

sea,  by  an  abuse  of  that 
ignty  rather  than  its  right, 
would  impute  an  exclusive 
on  over  a  river  to  any  one 
not  holding  all  its  shores, 
stipulations  may  be  consi- 
18  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
dgment  of  £urope  upon  the 
and  would  seem  to  super- 
irther  reference  to  the  case 
tr  rivers,  and  from  their  re- 
as  well  as  high  authority, 

illustration  ef  any  kind. 
imply  a  substantial  recoo^ni- 
r  the  principle,  that,  what- 
nay  sometimes  have  been 
im  to  ap  exclusive  right  by 
tion  0¥er  a  river,  under  the 
[Stances   in   question,    the 


claim,  if  foanded  in  m  mlkgod 
right  of  sovereignty,  couid,  at  best 
only  be  supposed  to  spring  from 
the  social  compact :  whereas  the 
right  of  navigating  the  river,  is  a 
right  of  nature,  pre-^xistenl:  m 
point  of  time,  not  necessary  to 
have  been  surrendered  up  for  may 
purpose  of  the  common  gooe, 
and  uososceptibie  of  annifa9ati<Mii. 
There  is  no  principln  of  national 
law,  and  universal  jnstice,  upon 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Vienna 
treaties  are  founded,  that  does  not 
apply  to  sustain  the  right  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  to 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
relations  between  the  soil  and  the 
water,  and  those  of  man  to  both, 
form  the  eternal  basis  of  this  right 
These  relations  are  too  intimate 
and  powerful  to  be  separated.  •  A 
nation  deprived  of  the  iise  of  the 
water  flowing  through  its  soil, 
would  see  itself  stripped  of  many 
of  the  most  beneficial  uses  of  the 
soil  itself;  so  that  its  right  to  ese 
the  water,  and  freely  to  pass  over 
it,  becomes  an  indispensible  ad- 
junct to  its  territorial  rights.  It  is  a 
means  so  interwoven  with  the  end, 
that  to  disjoin  them  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  end.  Why  should  the  wa- 
ter impart  its  fertility  to  the  earthy 
if  the  products  of  the  latter  are  to 
be  led  to  perish  upon  the  shores  t 
-  It  may  be  proper  to  advert  to 
the  footing,  in  (>oint  of  fact,  upon 
which  the  navigation  of  this  river 
stands,  at  present,  between  the 
two  countries,  so  far  as  the  regula- 
tions of  Great  Britain  are  concern- 
ed. The  act  of  Parliament  of  the 
3d  of  Geo.  lY,  chapter  119^ 
August  5,  1822,  has  permitted 
the  importation  from  the  United 
States,  by  land,  or  water,  into 
any  port  oif  entry  in  either  of  the 
Canadas,  at  which  there  ia  a  cus- 
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tomhousey  of  certain  articles  of 
the  United  States,  enumerated  in 
a  schedule,  subject  to  the  duties 
which  are    specified    in    another 
schedule.       Under    the    former 
schedule,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant   articles   of  the    United 
States  are  excluded  ;  and,  under 
the  latter,  the  duties  are  so  high 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  prohibition 
of  some  that  are  nominally  admit- 
ted.    The  foregoing  act  lays  no 
impositions    on  the  merchandise 
of  the  United  States  descending 
the  St  Lawrence  with  a  view  to 
exportation  on  the  ocean  ;  but  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  1821   does, 
viz  :  upon  the  timber  and  lumber 
of  the  United  States.     Such,  in 
general  terms,  is  the  footing  upon 
which  the  intercourse  is  placed  by 
the  British  acts,    and  it  may  be 
alike  proper,  in  connexion    with 
this  reference  to  it,   to  mention 
the  conditions  of  intercourse  which 
it  has  superseded.      To  whatever 
observations  the   duties  imposed 
on  the   products    of  the  ITnited  • 
States,  imported  for  sale  into  the 
ports  of  Canada,  may  otherwise 
be  liable,  as  well  as  the  exclusion 
of  some  of  them  altogether,  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  only  the 
unobstructed  passage  of  the  river, 
considered  as  a  common  highway, 
that  is  claimed  as  a  right.    By  the 
treaty  stipulations  of  November, 
1794,  between  the  two  countries, 
the  United  States  were  allowed  to 
import  into  the  two  Cauadas  all 
articles  of  merchandise,  the  im- 
portation of  which  was  not  entire- 
ly prohibited,  subject  to  no  other 
duties  than  were  payable  by  Bri- 
tish subjects  on  the  importation  of 
the    same  articles  from  Europe 
into  the  Ganadas.  The  same  lati- 
tude of  importation  was  allowed 


into  the  United  States  from  the 
Ganadas,    subject   to    no   other 
duties  than  were  payable  ootbe 
importation  of  the  same  articles 
into  the  Atlantic  porta  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Peltries  were  mads  five 
on  both  sides.     All  tolls  and  ntei 
of  ferriage  were  to  be  the  nine 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  both  ooaa- 
tries.     Notransh  duties  atporte- 
.ges,  or  carrying  places,  were  to 
be  levied  ou  either  side.    These 
provisions  were  declared,  in  the 
treaty,  to  be  designed  t»  teem, 
to  both  parties,  the  local  adTiBli- 
ges  common'  to  both,  and4o  pv^ 
mote  a  disposition  ^vouiaUe  to 
friendship    and    good  neigfaboo^ 
hood.     The  waters  on  each  tide 
were  made  free,  with  the  excep- 
tion, reciprocally,  at  that  time,  cf 
vessels  of  the  United  States  goof 
to  the  seaports  of  the  British  te- 
ritories,  or  navigating  their  rino 
between   their  mou^   and  thi 
highest  port  of  entry  from  the  seii 
and  of  British  vessels  navigatisg 
the  rivers  of  the    United  Stitai 
beyond  the  highest  ports  of  enlij 
from  the  «ea.     These  trestf  re- 
gulations are  found  amoiy  tbss^ 
tides  declared,  when  the  iMtni- 
ment  was  made,  to  be  permsMnt 
Both  countries  continued  to  aMe 
by  them,  until  Great  Britain  pta^ 
ed  the  acts   above    recited.  If 
^hich  it  appears  that  she  has  eoa- 
sidered  the    intervening  war  of 
1812,  as  abrogating  the  whole  ef 
the  treaty  of  November,    179i 
The  United  States  have  coDtinoi' 
to  allow,  up  to  the  present  QDe, 
its  provisions,  regulating  thii  i^ 
tercourse,  to  operate  in  fiivoorflf 
the  Ganadas.     By  the  act  of  Fta<* 
liament,  of  the   3d  of  Geo.  IT, 
chapter  44,  taken  in  conjuodioB 
with  the  act  of  the 
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nr  119,  above  mentioned, 
;ht  of  the  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ates  to  the  whole  navigation 
St.  Lawrence  appears  to  be 
•for  granted  :  by  the  first, 
the  Ocean  to  Quebec  ;  and, 
I  second,  from  any  part  of 
rritories  of  the  United  States 
lebec.  But  a  discretionary 
'  is  given  to  the  Colonial 
nqaents  in  Canada,  to  do 
the  effect  of  the  latter  per- 
)D^  by  excepting  any  of  the 
lian  posts  from  those  to 
the  vessels  of  the  United 
are,  by  the  act,  made  ad- 
•le  ;  whilst  the  duties  which 
ftses  upon  such  of  the  ex- 
>f  the  United  States  as  could 
render  the  trade  profitable, 
irohibitory.  But  it  is  the 
>f  navigating  this  river  upon 
8  of  certainty,  without  ob-. 
lOO  or  hindrance  of  any  kind, 
)  hazard  of  it  in  future,  that 
nited  States  cUim  for  -  their 

s  importance  of  this .  claim 
«  estimated  when  it  is  con- 
d  that  the  people  of  at  *  least 
oy  of  thie  States  as  Illinois, 
la,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 

Vermont,  Maine,  and  New 
ishire,  and  the  Territory  of 
iehigan,  have  an  immediate 
•t  in  it,  not  to  dwell  upon 
rospective,  derivative  inter- 
ttch  is  attached  to  it  in  other 
OS  of  the  Union.  The  parts 
I  United  States  connected, 
ly   or   remotely,  with    this 

and  the  inland  seas  through 
I, it  communicates  with  the 
ly  form,  indeed,  an  extent 
rritory,  and  comprise,  even 
m  day,  an  aggregate  of  po- 
fOikf  which  bespeak  the  in- 
;  at  stake  to  be  of  the  very 


highest  .nature,   and  one  wbich, 
aAer  every  deduction  suggested 
by  the  artificial  channels  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  natural 
one  of  this  great  stream^  make  it, 
emphatically,  an  object  of  nation- 
al   concernment    and    attention. 
Having  seen .  the  grounds  of  ne- 
cessity and  reason  upon  which  the 
right  of  so  great  and  growing  a 
population,  to  seek  its  only  natu- 
ral path- way. to  the  ocean,  re^ts, 
it  may.  be    expected    that   they 
should  be  supported  by  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  internation- 
al law.     This  shall  be,  done  by 
the  citation  of  passages  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
licists,   always  .bearing    in    mind 
that  the  right,  under  discussion, 
becomes  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  which  the  country  of 
'  the  upper  inhabitants,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  stream,  bears  to 
the  country  of  the  lower  inhabi- 
tants^     Yattel,  in  book  2,  ch.  9, 
sec.  127,  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing as  a  general  position  :  *^  Na- 
ture, who  designs  her  gifts  for  the 
common  advantage  of  men,  does 
not  allow  of  their  being  kept  from 
their  use,  when  they  can  be  fur- 
nished  with    them,  without  any 
prejudice   to  the  proprietor,  and 
by  leaving  still  untouched  all  the 
utility  and  advantages  he  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  from  his  rights." 
The   same    author,   same  book, 
ch.  10,    sec.  132,  says,   '^  Pro- 
perty cannot  deprive  nations  of 
the  general  right  of  travelling  over 
the  earth,  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
munication with  each  other,  for 
carrying  on  trade  and  other  just 
reasons.     The  master  of  a  coun- 
try may  only  refuse  the  passage 
on  particular  occasions,  where  he 
finds  it  is  prejudicial  or  danger- 
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ouB«"  In  860. 134,  he  adds,  <<  A 
passage  ought,  also,  to  be  grunt- 
ed for  merchaDdise,  and  as  this 
may,  in  common,  be  done  with- 
out inconvenience/  to  refuse  it^ 
without  just  reason,  is  injuring  a 
nation,  and  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive it-  of  the  means  of  carrying 
on  a  trade  with  other  States ;  if 
the  passage  occasion  any  incon- 
venience, any  expense  for  the 
preservation  of  panals  and  high- 
ways, it  may  be  recompensed  by 
the  rights  of  toll."  Again,  in 
book  1,  ch.  22,  sec4-266,  we  are 
told,  that,  if  '^  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  two  nations,  near 
a  river,  can  prove  that  it  settled 
first,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they 
both  came  there  at  the  same  time, 
since  neither  can  give  any  reason 
of  preference  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  dominion  of  each  will  be  ex-  • 
tended  to  the  middle  of  the  river." 
This  is  a  principle  too  relevant  to 
the  doctrine  under  consideration 
to  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
It  relates,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
dominion,  and  not  to  the  right  of 
passage  simply.  Now,  if  simul- 
taneous settlement  confers  co- 
equality  of  dominion,  by  even 
stronger  reason  will  simultaneous 
acquisiiion  confer  coequality  of 
passage.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  navigation  of  the 
St..  Lawrence  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  prior  to  the 
peace  of  1763,  it  is  sufficient  that, 
in  the  war  of  1756-63,  which 
preceded  that  Peace,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  £nglish  subjects,  con- 
tributed, jointly  with  the  parent 
State  (and  largely,  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, with  historical  truth,)  to- 
wards gaining  the  Canadas  from 
France.    The   right  of  pasMgCi 


therefore,  of  this  river,  admitting 
that  it  did  not  exist  before,  wu, 
in  point  of  fact,  opened  to  Ike 
early  inhabitants  of  New  York  aid 
Pennsylvannia,  at  an  epoch  at  lent 
as    sooB    aa   to  British  subjedi 
living,   afterwards,    in  the  newly 
conquered    possessions.     A  tidi 
thus  derived,   is  not  invoked  « 
resting  upon  the  same  grodiod  vitii 
the  title  derived  from  natmafiigbt; 
but  it  serves  to  strengtben  it,  and 
is    of  pertinent     application,  ai 
against  Great  Britain,  in  tbii  inp 
stance.     Let  it  be  looked  aim* 
der  either  of  the  following  alteraa- 
tives  which  present    themselfeii 
If  Great    Britain    possessed  tk 
navigation  of  'this   river  prior  to 
1763,  so  did  the  People  of  Ae 
United   States,  as   part,  at  Ihal 
time,  of  her  own  empire;     If  ibi 
did  not,  but  only  first  acqoired  H 
when  the  Canadas  were  acqoiie^ 
the  People  of  the  United  Stitei, 
acting   in  common  with  b6r,a^ 
quired  it  in  common,   and  at  ai 
early  a  date.     It  will  not  be  said 
that  the  right  which  neceswlf 
inured  to  the  colopics,  as  partes 
the  British  empire,  was  kift  by 
their    subsequently     taliog    the 
character   of  a   distinct  natioii; 
since  it  is    the  purpose  of  tkii 
paper  to  show  that  the  light  af 
passage  may,  as   a  natural  n^ 
be  claimed  by  one  foreign  aatioB 
against  another,  without  aoj  ia> 
ference   whatever  to    antecedert 
circumstances.      But    the   kUtar, 
when  they  exist,  make  up  part  df 
the  case,  and  are  not  to  be  M 
out  of  view.     The  peculiar  ni 
comnlon  origin  of  the  title  of  boA 
parties,  as  seen    above,   it  ca^ 
culated  to  illustrate  more  fully  ^ 
principle  of  common  right,  a^ 
plicable  to  both  now.    The 
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rcumstances  show  that 
J  right  always  appertain- 
eariy  inhabitants  of  the 
'  this  river,  above  the 
line,  to  navigate  it,  has 
1  fortified  by  joint  con- 
d  by  subsequent  joint 
n.  One  other  quotation 
;  will  be  given  from  the 
or.  It  relates  to  a  strait, 
river ;  but  the  reasoning 
ogy  is  not  the  less  stri- 
appropriate.  '^  It  must 
ed,'*  he  says,  "  with  re-* 
straits,  that  when  they 
a  communication  be- 
3  seas,  the  navigation  of 
:ommon  to  all  or  many 
3  who  possesses  the  strait 
refuse  others  passage 
t  provided  that  passage  be 
and  attended  with  no  dan- 
State.  Such  a  refusal, 
ist  reason,  would  deprive 
>ns  of  an  advantage  grant- 
by  nature  ;  and,  indeed, 
>f  such  a  pasisage  is  a  ro- 
of the  primitive  liberty 
I  common/'.  If  we  con- 
us,  we  shall  find  that  he 
y,  or  more,  explicit  in 
ig,  in  the  largest  extent, 
pie  contended  for.  He 
(.  so  far  as  to  say,  after 
nrn  generally  the  right  of 
that  *^  the  fears  which 
it  entertains  ofamulti- 
rms,  passing  through  its 
I  do  not  form  such  an 
as  can  do  away  the  rule ; 
Qg  proper  or  reasonable 
dars  of  one  party  should 
:he  rights  of  another." 
chap.  2,  sec.  13.  In 
B  of  the  same  section  he 
that  upon  ^'  this  founda- 
•nunon  right,  a  free  pas- 
ugh  countries,  rivers^  or 


over  any  part  of  the  see,  wbkh 
belong  to  some  particular  People, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  those  who 
require  it,  for  the  necessary  oc- 
casions of  life,  whether  those  oc- 
casions be  in  quest  of  settle- 
ments, afler  being  driven  from 
their  own  country,  or  to  trade  vfith 
a  remote  na/ton."  The  reasons 
which  Grotibs  himself  gives,  or 
which  he  adopts  from  writers  more 
ancient,  for  this  right  of  innocent 
passage,  (and  he  is  full  of  authori- 
ties and  examples,  as  well  from 
sacred  as  profane  history,)  are  of 
peculiar  force.  He  denominates 
it  a  "  a  right  intfrvjoven  with  the 
very  frame  of  human  society.^ 
"  Property,"  he  says,  "  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  that  use  which  might  be  of 
general  benefit,  and  not  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interest  of  the  owner.'' 
He  concludes  the  section  in  the 
following  manner  :  '*  A  free  pas- 
sage ought  to  be  allowed,  not  only 
to  persons,  but  to  merchandise  : 
for  no  power  has  a  right  to  prevent 
one  nation  trading  with  another  at 
a  remote  distance  ;  a  permission 
which,  for  the  interest  of  society, 
should  be  maintained  ;  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  any  one  is  injured  by 
it :  for,  though  he  may  thereby 
be  deprived  of  an  excltuive  gain, 
yet  the  loss  of  what  is  not  his  due, 
as  a  matter  of  right y  can  never  b^ 
considered  as  a  damage,  or  the 
violation  of  a  claim."  AAer  au- 
thorities of  such  immediate  bear- 
ing on  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, further  quotation  will  be  for- 
borne. The  question  of  right  is 
conceived  to  be  made  out)  and  if 
its  denon^nation  will  be  found  to 
bo  sometimes  that  of  an  imperfect, 
in  contradistinction  to  an  absolute 
right,  the  denial  of  it  is,  neverthe- 
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less,  agreed  to  be  an  injury,  of 
which  the  party  deprived  may 
justly  complain.  The  sentiments 
taken  from  these  two  writers,  and 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  capa- 
ble of  being  adduced,  (though 
deemed  sufficient,)  have  the  full 
support  of  coincident  passages  in 
Pufiendorf,  book  3,  chap.  S,  sec. 
4,  5,  6,  and  in  Wolfius,  sec. 
310.     • 

Finally :  the  United  States  feel 
justified  in  claiming  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river,^n  the  ground  of 
paramount  interest  and  necessity 
to  their  citizens — on   that  of  nc^ 
tural  right  J   founded  on  this  ne« 
cessity,  and  felt  and  acknowledged 
in  the  practice  of  mankind,  and 
under  the  sanction'  of  the  best  ex- 
pounders of  the  laws  of  nations. 
Their  claim  is  to  its  full  and  free 
navigation  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  without  impediment   or   ob- 
struction of  any  kind.  It  was  thus 
that   Great  Britain  claimed,  and 
had,  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  1763,  when  the 
mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that 
river  were  held  by  another  power. 
The  claim,  whilst  necessary  to  the 
United  States,  is  not  injurious  to 
Great  Britain,  nor  can  it  violate 
any  of  her  just  rights.    They  con- 
fidently appeal  to   her  justice  for 
Its  enjoyment  and  security  :  to  her 
enlightened  sense  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood ;  to  her  past  claims  up- 
on others  for  the   enjoyment  of  a 
similar  right ;  and  to  her  presum- 
ed desire  for  the  advantageous  in- 
tercourse of  trade,   and    all   good 
offices,  now  and    henceforth,  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and   her  own  subjects  bor- 
dering upon  each  other  in  that  por- 
tion of  her  dominions. 


N. 

BrilUh  paper  tm  Uu  JVamgattoii 
of  the  SL  Lawrence — 2^ih  Pro- 
iocoL   . 

The  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  ritcr 
St.  Lawrence  wears  a  character 
of  peculiar  importance  when  urged 
as  an  independent  right. 

The  American  Plenipoteotiaiy 
must  be   aware  that  a  demaiid, 
resting  upon  this  principle,  oeoes- 
sarily  precludes  those  conadera- 
tions  of  good  taeighbodrbood  and 
mutual  aceommodation,  with  wbidi 
the  Government   of  Great  Biitun 
would  othei^wise  have  been  anx* 
lous  to  enter  upon  the  adjustUKUt 
of  this  part  of  the  negotiation. 

A  right  claimed  without  quafi* 
fication  on  the  one  side,  affords  M 
room  for  friendly  concession  oa 
the  other  :  total  admission,  or  total 
rejection,  is  the  only  altematife 
which  it  presents. 

On  looking  to  the  objects  en- 
braced  by  the  American  claim,  we 
find  them  to  be  of  no  ordinary  na^ 
nitude.  The  United  Sutesprettsd 
to  no  less  than  the  perpetual  en* 
joyment  of  a   free, .  uninterrapied 
passage,  independent  of  tbe  ferri- 
tprial  sovereign,  through  a  laig^ 
and  very  important  part  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Norih  Amc^ 
rica.     They  demand,  as  their  iw* 
cessary  inherent   right,  thefiberiy 
of  navigating   the  St.   Ltwreoee 
from  its  source  to  the  sea,  tkoq^ 
in  the    latter  part   of  its  conrti^ 
which  lies  entirely  within  tbe  Bfi> 
tish  dominions,  and  comprites  t 
space  of  nearly  six  hundred  mik^ 
that  river  traverses  the  finest  se^ 
tlements    of    Canada,    comDOi^ 
cates   by  the    south    with  Lab 
Champlain,^  and  washes  the  qoaf> 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
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retension  which  thus  goes  to 
sh  a  perpetual  thoroughfare 
e  inhabitants,  vessels,  and 
:tions,  of  a  foreign  country, 
b  the  heart  of  a  British  Co- 
and  under  the  walls  of  its 
>al  fortress,  has  need  to 
istantiated  on  the  clearest 
)8t  indisputable  grounds.  It 
»,  indeed,  an  enlarged  view 
t  is  owed  in  courtesy  by  one 

to   another  to  justify  the 

Government  in  entering,  at 
e  period,  on  the  discission 
ovel  and  extensive  a  claim, 
re  will,  however,  be  little 
ty  in  showing,  that  the  claim 
d  by  the  American  Pleni- 
ary  rests,  as  to  any  founda- 

natural  right,  on  an  incor- 
iplicaiion  of  the  authorities 

he  has  consulted.  With 
:  to  the  claim  derived  from 
iftVfc/ title  which  he  has  also 
,  that  ground  of  claim  will 

to  be  examined  hereafter ; 
oay  be  observed,  in  the  out- 
it  the  natural  and  acquired 
)pehd  on  principles  essen- 
listinct ;  that  the  one  cannot 
I  to  make  good  any  defect  io 
ler  ;  and  although  they  may 
lessed  independently  by  the 
laimant,  that  they  can  in  no 
,  contribute  to  each  other's 

leading  to  consider  how  far 
im  of  the  United  States  may 
ftUished  on  either  of  these 
it  is  first  necessary  to  in- 
what  must  be  intended  by 
lotion  that  their  claim  is 
doa  no/ura/ right.  "The 
^f  navigating  this  river," 
lie  American  Plenipoten- 
'^  is  a  right  of  nature,  pre- 
t  in  point  of  time,  not  ne- 
rto  have  been  surrendered 
'  any  purpose  of  common 


good,  and  unsusceptible  of  annihi- 
lation." The  right  here  described, 
can  be  of  no  other  than  of  that 
kind  which  is  generally  designated 
in  the  law  of  nations  a  perfect 
right.  Now,  a  perfect  right  is 
that  which  exists  independent  of 
treaty;  which  necessarily  arises 
from  the  law  of  nature  ;  which  is 
common,  or  may,  under  similar 
circumstance,  be  common  to  all 
independent  nations;  and  can 
never  be  denied  or  infringed,  by 
any  State,  without  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Such  is  the  right 
to  navigate  the  ocean  without  mo- 
lestation in  time  of  peace. 

Upon  these  principles,  now  uni- 
versally received,  it  is  contended 
for  the  United  States  that  a  nation 
possessing  both  shores  of  a  navi- 
gable river  at  its  mouth,  has  no 
right  to  refuse  the  passage  of  it  to 
another  possessing  part  of  its  up- 
per banks,  and  standing  in  need 
6f  it  as  a  convenient  channel  of 
commercial  communication  with 
the  sea.  Afiplying  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  case  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  American  Government 
maintain  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  no  more  justified  in  controlling 
American  navigation  on  that  ri- 
ver, than  in  assuming  to  itself  a 
similar  right  of  interference  on  the 
high  seas. 

To  this  extent  must  the  assump- 
tion of  a  perfect  right  be  carried, 
or  such  claim  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  in  that  character ;  but, 
falling  under  the  denomination  of 
an  imperfect  right,  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  considerations'  essentially 
and  entirely  different. 
*  The  first  question,  therefore,  to 
be  resolved,  is,  whether  a  perfect 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  can  be  main- 
tained according  to   the   princl- 

19 
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pies  and  practice  of  the  law  of  na* 
tions? 

Referring  to  the  most  eminent 
writers  on  tliat  subject,  we  find 
that  any  liberty  of  passage  to  be 
enjoyed  by  one  nation  through  the 
dominions  of  another,  is  treated 
by  them  as  a  qualified  occasional 
exception  to  the  paramount  rights 
of  property.  ''The  right  bf  pas- 
sage/' says  Vattely  ^*  is  also  a  re« 
mainder  of  the  primitive  commu- 
nion in  which  the  entire  earth  was 
common  to  men,  and  the  passage 
was  every  where  free  according  to 
their  necessities."  Grotius,  in  like 
manner,  describes  mankind  as 
having,  in  their  primitive  state,  en- 
joyed the  earth  and  its  various 
productions  in  common,  until  after 
the  intro(fuction  of  property,  to- 
gether with  its  laws,  by  a  division 
or  gradual  occupation  of  the  ge- 
neral domain.  Among  the  natural 
rights,  which  he  describes  as  hav- 
ing in  part  survived  this  new  order 
of  things,  are  those  of  necessity 
and  of  innocent  utility;  under  the 
Utter  of  which  he  classes  the  right 
of  passage.  Following  his  princi- 
ple, this  natural  right  of  passage 
t>etween  nation  and  nation,  may 
be  compared  to  the  right  of  high- 
way, as  it  exists,*  in  particular  com- 
munities, between  the  public  at 
large  and  the  individual  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  but  with  this  im- 
portant diflerence,  that,  in  the 
former  case,  commanding  and  in- 
dispensible  considerations  of  na- 
tional safety,  national  welfare,  and 
national  honour  and  interest,  must 
be  taken  especially  into  the  account. 
.  It  is  clear,  that,  on  this  princi- 
ple, there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  right  of  passage  by  a  river 
flowing  from  tlie  possessions  of 
one  nation,  through  those  of  an- 
other, to  the  ocean,  and  the  same 


right  to  be  enjoyed  bj  meiDiof 
any  highway,  whether  of  haul  or 
of  wpter,  generally  acccsaibk  lo 
the  inhabitants  cf  the  earth.  ^  Ri* 
vers,"  says  Grociin,  **  are  subject 
^  to    property,     though    Bejlbor 
^  where  they  rise,  nor  where  th^ 
<^  discharge  themselves,  be  vitbii 
«  our  Territory."      The  rigk  la 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  rinn, 
is  also  distinctly  asserted  by  Byifc- 
ershoek,  in  the   ninth  chapter  of 
his  treatise  ^*  on  the  doaioioo  of 
the  sea."     Nor  is  tins,  by  ny 
means,  the  full'latitude  to  vbidi 
the   principle,    if  applied  at  aU, 
must,    in    fairness,  be  extcadeiL 
<f  All  nations,"  say s  Vattel, '^ hiff 
a  general  right  to  the  innoceoltit 
of  the  things  which  are  under  ay 
one's  domain."  **  Property,"  ity» 
the  same  author,  ^^  cannot  de|inff 
nations  of  the  general  right  of  tn* 
veiling  over  the  earth,  in  order  ti 
have    communication    with  CMb 
other,  for  carrying  on  trade,  aai 
other  just  reasons."     The  aata* 
of  these  other  just  reatom  k  ci' 
plained  by  Grotius,  in  the  (bfloiF' 
ing  sentence  :   ^  A  passage  oigl< 
^  to  be  granted  to  persons,  vto> 
^^  ever  just  occasion  shaD  reqaiii^ 
^^  over  any  lands  or  riven,  or  lidi 
^^  parts  of  the  sea,  as  brioDg  la 
^^  any  nation  ;"  as  for  ^  iartincti 
^'  if,  being  expelled  from  ihdr  ova 
<^  country,  they  want  to  settk  ia 
^*  some  uninhabited  land,  or  if  iky 
'^  are  going  to  traffic  with  sovi 
^'  distant  people,  or  to  recover,  bf 
<<  a  just  war,  what  is  their  owl 
"  right  and  due." 

For  other  purposes,  then^  bt* 
sides  those  of  trade,  for  objecllrf 
war,  as  well  as  for  objects  ufpeac% 
for  all  nations,  no  less  than  for  mf 
nation  in  particular,  does  the  ligll 
of  passage  hold  gcM>d  under  thsii 
authorities  to  which  the  Amukm 
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otentiarj  bas  appealed.  It 
ready  been  ibewq  Uuit,  with 
Kfi  to  this  right,  do  dUtinc- 
I  drawn*  by  tbem  between 
nd  water,  and  still  less  be- 
one  sort  of  river  and  an- 

It  further  appears,  from 
,  that  the  right  in  question, 
olarly,  for  the  conveyance  of 
andise,  is  attached  to  artifi- 
is  well  as  to  natural  high- 

^  If  this  passage/'  he  ob- 
t  ^occasion  any  inconveu- 
e,  any  expense  for  the  pre- 
ition  of  canab  and  At^A- 
s,  it  may  be  recompensed 
ights  of  toll." 

:  t)ien  to  be  imagined  that 
merican  Government  can 
to  insist  on  a  demand,  in- 

Lsach  consequences,  with 
g  prepared  to  apply,  by 
)city,  the  principle  on  which 
I  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  ? 
;h  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
are  now  ascertained  to  lie 
the  territory  of  the  United 
I  the  day  cannot  be'  distant 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
la  will  find  convenience  in 
ing  their  superfluous  prci- 
j  means  of  the  channel  of 
iver  to  the  ocean.  A  few 
if  transport  over  land  are  of 
ooiequence,  when  leading  to 
|able  river  of  such  extent 
tt  the  present  time,  a  glance 
lie  map  is  sufficient  to  show 
be  course  of  the  Hudson, 
rted  as  it  now  is  with  the  wa- 
the  St.  Lawrence,  would 
a  very  commodious  outlet 
I  produce  of  the  Canadian 
cet.  The  comparative  short- 
fthis  passage,  especially  with 
ice  to  the  West  Indies, 
amply  compensate  for  any 
pcne  of  tolls, 
ronld  alio  bc^  in  soma  in- 


suncesy  convenient  and  proitabk 
for  British  vesaelg  to  ascend  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  their  draft  of  wa- 
ter would'admit,  instead  of  depo- 
siting their  merchamlise,  as  now, 
at  the  appointed  porta  of  entry 
from  the  sea.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  other  nations  would  be  more 
backward  than  the  British  in  pres- 
sing their  claim  to  a  full  participa- 
tion in  this  advantage.  TJie  ge- 
neral principle  which  they  would 
invoke,  in  pursuance  of  the  exam- 
ple given  by  America,  and  a  par- 
tial application  of  such  principles 
no  country  can  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  another,  is  clearly  of  a 
nature  to  authorize  the  most  ex-. 
traordinary  and  unheard  of  de- 
mands. As  for  the  right  of  pas- 
sage from  sea  to  sea,  across  any 
intervening  isthmus,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  Corinth  or  of 
Suez,  and,  more  especially  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  that  right  of 
passage  follows  as  immediately 
from  this  principle,  as  any  such 
right  claimed  from  one  trltct  of 
land  to  another,  or  to  the  ocean, 
by  water  commimication. 

Tbe  exercise  of  a  right,  which 
thus  goes  tlie  length  of  opening  a 
a  way  for  fbreigAers,  into  the  bo- 
som of  every  country,  most  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  inconven- 
ience, and  sometimes  with  alarm 
and  peril,  to  the  State  whose  ter- 
ritories are  to  be  traversed.  This 
consequence  has  not  been  over- 
looked l>y  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations.  They  have  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  controlling  the  operation 
of  so  dangerous  a  principle,  by  re- 
stricting uie  right  of  transit  to  pur- 
poses of  tmiocsiil  utility,  and  by  al- 
tribnting  to  the  local  aoveraigntbe 
ezcfaisive' power  ef  jvdgim  UMhr 
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what  circumstances  the  passage 
through  his  dominions  is,  or  is  not,^ 
to  be  regarded  as  innocent  In 
other  words,  the  right  which  they 
have  described  is,  at  best,  only  an 
imperfect  right. 

It  is  undex  the  head  of  innocent 
utility  J  that  Grotius  has  classed 
the  right  of  passage,  as  before 
laid  down  in  his  own  expressions. 

<<  Innocent  utility,^  he  adds,  is 
when  I  only  seek  my  own  advan- 
tage without  damaging  any  body 
else."  In  treating  of  the  same 
right,  Vattel  remarks,  that, ''  since 
the  introduction  of  domain  and 
property,  we  can  no  otherwise 
make  use  to  it,  than  by  respect- 
ing the  proper  right  of  others." 
"  The  effect,"  he  adds,  "  of  pro- 
perty, is  to  make  the  advantage  of 
the  proprietor  prevail  over  that  of 
all  others." 

The' same  author  defines  the 
right  of  innocent  tKe,  or  innocent 
utility,  to  be  ^'  the  right  we  have 
to  that  use  Which  may  be  drawn 
from  things  belonging  to  another, 
without  causing  him  either  loss  or 
inconvenience."  He  goes  on  to 
say,  that  ^'  this  right  of  innocent 
use  is  not  a  perfect  right  like  that 
o^necesnty  :  for  it  belongs  to  the 
master  to  judge  if  the  use  we 
would  make  of  a  thing  that  belongs 
to  him,  will  be  attended  with  no 
damage  or  inconvenience." 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  of 
Grotius,  as  quoted  by  the  Ame- 
rican Plenipotentiary,  *'that  the 
mere  apprehension  of  receiving 
injury  from  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  it,"  the  author,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  addressing  himself 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Sovereign 
through  whose  territories  a  pas- 
sage may  be  demanded ;  impres- 


sing upon  his  mind  that  he  cannot 
fully  discbarge  his  moral  obliga- 
tions in  giving  such  refusal,  unless 
he  be  well  convinced  that  his 
fears  originate  in  just  causes. 
But  it  would  be  absurd,  anJ  con- 
trary to  the  general  tenor  of  his 
argument,  to  suppose,  that  a  well 
founded  apprehension  was  not  to 
have  its  doe  effect,  or  that  the  ad- 
vantage, or  even  necessity,  <^  a 
foreign  nation  could  be  justly  re- 
cognized by  him  as  paramount,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  leading  inter- 
ests m  the  other,  to  the  safety,  of 
his  own. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
Grotius,  in  the  argument  referred 
to,  had  clearly  in  view  an  occa- 
sional liberty  of  passage,  not  of 
that  perpetual,  uninterruptod  kind, 
which  the  regular  activity  of  mo- 
dern commerce  requires.  But  the 
doctrine  of     Grotius,  applied  to 
merchandise,   and   taken  in  the 
sense  ascribed  to  •  it  by  the  Ame- 
rican Plenipotentiary,  is  distipctlj 
contradicted    by    other   eminent 
writers  on  the   law  of    oatiooi. 
Puffeudorf,  for  instance,  in  his 
.  great  work  on  that  subject,  e^pr^^ 
ses  himself    as   follows:    "We 
may  have  good  reasons  (or  stop- 
ping foreign  merchandise,  as  wf£ 
by  land  as  on  a  river,  or  oe  aa 
arm  of  the  sea,  within  our  depen- 
dence.    For  besides  that  a  too 
great  affluence  of    foreignera  ii 
sometimes    prejudicial   or  soapi- 
cious  to  a  State,  why  should  noia 
Sovereign  secure  to  his  own  sub- 
jects the  profit  made  by  foieig»' 
ers,  under  favour  of  the  pasaafe 
which  he  allows  them  t"    '*  I  sd- 
mitthat,  In  allowing  foreigners  to 
carry  theirmerchandise  eiseviierei 
even  without  paying  fe^thepsB* 
sage,  we  do  not  sustain  soy  dan- 
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od  that  they  do  us  no  wrong 
:ending  to  ah  advantage  of 
wo  might  have  possessed 
ves  before  them.  But,  at 
une  time,  as  they  have  no 

0  exclude  us  from  it,  why 

1  we  not  try  to  draw  it  to 
ves?  Why  should  we  not 
our  interest  to  theirs  ?"  . 

)  tsame  author  observes,  in 
txt  section  of  his  work,  that 
ate  may  fairly  lay  a  duty  on 
a  goods  conveyed  through 
ritory,  by  way  of^  compmaa" 
»r  tBhat  its  aubjecta  lose  by  * 
img  a  new  compeiUar   into 

appreciate  the  full  force  of 
opinions,  it  must  be  borne  in 
that  Puffendorf  appears  to 
of  a  foreign  nation  so  situ- 
a  to  depend  exclusively  on 
usage  in  question  for  the 
»f  its  superfluous  produce, 
he  importation  of  supplies 
abroad.  This  part  of  the 
:t  may  be  closed  with  the 
ing  decisive  words  of  Bar- 
^  In  his  notes  on  Grotius : 
dcessarily  follows  from  th^ 
»f  property,  that  Uie  proprie- 
ty refuse  another  the  use  of 
odds.  Humanity,  indeed, 
as  that  he  should  grant  that 
those  who  stand  in  need  of 
1^  it  can  be  done  without 
insiderable  inconveniency  to 
If;  and,  if  he  even  then  re- 
it,  though  he  trangresses 
ity,  he  doth  them  no  wrong, 
riy  so  called,  except  they  are 
reme  necessity,, which  is  su- 
to  all  ordinary  rules." 
i  the  American  Plenipoten- 
maintains  that  the  right  of 
ge|  as  understood  by  him  in 
iHioDto  bis  own  authorities, 
ia,  iodqpeiideDt  of  tiie  sov- 


ereign's consent,  and  applied  to 
the  single  predicament  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  has  been  substantially 
recog-nixed  by  the  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  treaties  of  general  pa- 
cification, concluded  at  Paris  in 
1814,  and  in  the  following  year  at 
Vieima. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  solemn  en- 
gagements, then  contracted  by 
them,  the  Sovereigns  of  the  leading 
States  of  Europe  manifested  a 
disposition  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  their 
respective  countries,  by  -opening 
the  navigation  of  such  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  as  separated  or  travers- 
ed the  territories  of  sevenl  Powers. 
This  policy  was  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Rhine,  the  Necker, 
the  Maine,  ^e  Moselle,  the  Ma- 
ese,  and  the  Scheldt  But  neither 
in  the  general,  nor  in  the  special 
stipulations,  relating  jp  the  free 
navigation  of  rivers,  is  there  any 
thing  to  countenance  the  principle 
of  a  natural,  independent  right,  as 
asserted  by  the  American  Pleni- 
potentiary. We  find,  on  the  con- 
trary,, that,  in  the  Preaij  concluded 
at  Paris,  between  France  and  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  Rhine  wasihe 
only  river  at  once  thrown  open  to 
general  navigation.  'With  respect 
to  the  other  rivers,  it  was  merely 
stipulated  that  the  means  of  ex- 
tending that  an:!Bngement  to  them, 
should  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress about  to  assemble  at  Vienna. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Rhine,  it 
was  natural  for  FraCnce,  in  giving 
up  possessions  which  she  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  to^stipulate  a  reserve 
of  the  navigation.  The  stipula- 
tions relating  to  river  narigation, 
in  tbto  general  treaty  of  v  ienna, 
commence  in  the  fdUowiog  naii- 
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ner :  ^  The  Powers  whose  States 
are  separated  or  crossed  by  the 
same  navigable  river,  engage  to 
regulate  by  common  consent j  all 
that  regards  its  navigation."  They 
close  with  an  agreement  that  the 
regulations,  once  adopted,  shall 
not  be  changed,  except  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  Powers  border* 
ing  on  the  same  river. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
allied  Governments,  in  concur- 
ring to  favour  the  circulation  of 
trade  through  the  great  water 
communications  of  continental 
Europe,  did  not  lose  sight  of  what 
was  due  to  the  sovereignty  of  par- 
ticular States ;  and  that,  when  they 
referred  the  common  enjoyment  of 
certain  navigable  rivers  to  volun- 
tary compact  betweeri  the  parties 
more  immediately  .  conc;erned, 
they  virtually  acknowledged  the 
right  of  an^  one  of  those  parties, 
till  bound  by  its  own  engagements 
to  withhold  the  passage,  through 
its  dominions,  from  foreign  mer- 
chant vessels.  As  freedom  of 
navigation  in  favour  of  all  nations, 
and  not  merely  of  those  which 
border  on  the  rivers  thus  opened 
by  treaty,  was  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  abovementioned  stipu- 
lations, it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  Powers  assembled  in  Con- 
gress, if  they  had  felt  themselves 
borne  out  by  the  practice  or  gene- 
ral opinion  of  Europe,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  proclaim  the 
measure  which  they  adopted  as 
one  of  natural,  independent  right. 

Their  silence  alone  on  this 
point  might  have  been  taken  as 
strongly  indicative  of  their  belief 
that  the  prevailing  usage  of  Eu- 
rope would  authorise  no  such  de- 
claration. But  the  principle  of 
mutual  cooseot  is  surely  irreconci- 


lable with  the  contrary  supposition, 
and  must,  at  least,  be  understood 
to  give  a  special  character  to  the 
engagements  contracted  under  it, 
confining  them  to  the  riven  en- 
merated  in  the  treaty  ;  and,  how- 
ever laudable,  as  an  example  to 
other  States,  whose  circumstaocM 
may  allpw  of  their  imitating  it 
without  danger  or  detriment,  ex* 
pressiveof  no  obligation  bejosd 
the  occasion  for  which  the  tnstf 
was  framed. 

It  would  take  up  too  nnditime 
to  demonstrate,  by  a  detaik4  ia* 
vestigation  of  every  case  to  wliidi 
the  American  argument  applieii 
the  negative  proposition,  that  no 
nation    exercises  4he    libeitj  of 
navigating    a  river,   through  the 
territories  of  another,  except  bj 
permission  or  express  conceaiiea- 
under  treaty.     It  is  rather  for  llie 
American  Goverenient  to  presest 
a  single  instance    in    which  At 
liberty    claimied    for  the   Uniled 
States  is  exercis^  expUdtiyasi 
natural  independent  right. 

The  case  of  the  Scheldt,  tho«gk 
referred  to  by  the  AuMrican  FfeBf- 
potentiary,  is.  certainly  not  ose  if 
this  kind.  The  leading  aresv- 
stances  relating  to  that  ritsr  verey 
first,  that  its  mouths,  inclu&igtlie 
canals  of  Sas  and  8  win,  lay  wAm 
the  Dutch  Territory,  wUle  fiiti 
of  its  upper  channel  were  aitmie 
within  the  Flemish  provinces. 
Secondly,  That  the  treatyof  West> 
phalia  biad  confirmed  the  rij^if 
the  Dutch  to  close  the  moiilhs  of 
the  river.  Thirdly,  That  the 
exercise  of  this  right  was  dispole^ 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  kua* 
dred  years,  by  the  Emperor  tf 
Germany :  and,  fourthly,  that  Ike 
dispute  between  that  monarch  mi 
the  Dolch  Republic  teimiBalari^ii 
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f  leaving  the  Dutch  in 
on  of  the  right  which  had 
puted.  It  is  true  that,  at 
r  period,  the  Dutch  found- 
claim,  io  part,  00  the  ex- 
id  labour  which  they  had 
1^  in  improving  the  river ; 
I  true,  at  the  same  time, 
r  abo  grounded  it  on  the 
law  of  nations.  Above 
rested  it  on  the  treaty  of 
iia.  But  if  the  right  of 
ch  RepubUc  had  been 
inced  by  the  law  and  prac- 
Ltions,  why,  it  may  asked, 
t  have  been  thought  ne- 
;o  confirm  that  right  by 
y  of  WestphaHa  ?  The 
obvious,  that  confirma- 
I  the  resort  of  the-  weak 
the  strong:  of  the  for- 
sndents  of  Spain  against 
roachments  of  a  haughty 
still  sovereign  of  Ant- 
id  the  neighbouring  pro- 
ud not  having  yet  re-* 
its  claim  of  sovereignty 
olland  itself.  It  was 
for  the  Dutch|  under 
rcumstances,  to  fortify 
it  by  the  general  sanction 
>e  ;  but  it  was  not  natu- 
e  principal  parties  in  the 
on  of  Munster,  to  lend 
ction  to  a  measure  in .  di- 
radiction  to  acknowleged 
i;  or,  if  their  scruples, 
admission  of  such  a  mea* 
I  been  removed  by  special 
it  is  strange  that  they 
di  have  taken  the  obvious 
m  of  recording  those  mo- 
During  the  discussions 
e  Scheldt,  in  1785,  the 
I  of  Russia  was  the  only 
n  who  officially  declared 
iQ  in  favour  of  the  House 
«.  But  the  Uoited  States 


can  derive  no  great  advantage 
from  a  declaration  couched  in 
such  terms  as  these :  **  Nature 
herself  hath  granted  to  the  Aus- 
trian Low  Countries  the  use  and 
advantage  of  the  river  in  dispute  ; 
Austria  alone,  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  is  entitled  to 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  river  in 
question.  So  that  the  equity  and 
disinterestedness  of  Joseph  II. 
can  only  impart  tbis-right  to  other 
people— -it  belonging  exclusively 
to  his  States." 

The  opinions  proclaimed  on 
this  subject  by  the  Russian  Gov* 
ernment  are  the  more  remarkable, 
as  there  is  no  country  which  has 
a  greater  interest  than  Russia  in 
the  disputed  question.  It  is  well 
knowni  that  the  only  approach  to 
the  Russian  ports  on  .the  Black 
Sea,  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic,  is  by  the  passages  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  Boriphonis. 
These  canals  are;  in  fact,  salt- 
water s^ts,  communicating  from 
sea  to  sea :  past^ing,  it  is  true,  be- 
tween the  Turkish  territories  id 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  with  no 
great  length  of  course,  and  leading 
to  a  vast  expanse  of  inland  water^ 
the  shores  of  which  are  occupied 
by  no  less  than  three  independent 
Powers. 

There  is  maiiifestly  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  such  a  case  and 
that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  nor  can 
the  marked  difference  in  principle 
between  rivers  and  straits  be  over- 
looked ;  and  yet,.as  matter  of  fact, 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  adjacent  canals,  is  enjoy- 
ed by  Russia — by  that  Power 
which  has  so  often  dictated  its 
own  conditions  to  the  Porte— in 
virtue  of  a  treaty,  founded,  like 
other  traatMs,  oo  the  mutoal  con 
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venteocd  and  mutual  advantage  of 
the  parties.  Even  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube;  downwards  to  the 
ocean,  was  first  accorded  to  Aus- 
tria by  the  Turkish  Gdvernment, 
as  a  specific  concession  made  at 
a  juncture  when  the  Porte,  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  mo9t  formi- 
dable of  its  neighbours,  was  com- 
pelled to  propitiate  the  good  will  of 
other  Christian  Powers. 

The  case  of  the  Mississippi  is 
far  from  presenting  an  exception 
to  this  view  of  the  subject.  The 
treaty  of  1763,  which  opened  the 
navigation  of  that  river  to  British, 
subjects,  was  concluded  aQer  a 
war,  in  which  Great  Britain  had 
been  eminently  successful.  The 
same  motives  that  prevailed  with 
France  to  cede  Canada,  must  have 
restrained  her  from  hazardinc;  a 
continuance  of  hostilities  for  such 
an  object  as  the  exclusive  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  The 
agreement  respecting  that  river, 
makes  part  of  the  general  pro- 
visions as  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  British  possessions  in  Ame- 
,rica,  by  which  the  whole  left  side 
of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  town  and  island  of  If  ew 
Orleags.  This  reservation  was 
addrhitted  on  the  express  condi- 
tion, that  the  navigation  of  the 
whole  channel  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  The  very  fact 
of  its  having  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  insert  this  stipulation  in  the 
treaty,  in  conseqqence  of  France 
having  retained  possession  of  both 
banks  of  the  river^  at  a  single  spot, 
leads,  irresistibly,  to  an  inference 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  main- 
tained by  the  American  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

At  a  later  period,    the  naviga- 


tion of  the  Mississipi  became  a 
subject  of  arrangement  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  By 
the  fourth  article  of  their  treaty  of 
boundary  and  navigation,  con- 
cluded in  1795,  a  similar  agree** 
ment  to  that  which  h^d  before 
subsisted  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  was  effected  be- 
tween those  Powers,  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that  the  li- 
berty of  navigating  the  river  was 
expressly  confined  to  the  ^  parties 
themselves,  unless  the  King  of 
Spain,"'  to  use  the  worda  of  the 
treaty,  '*  should  extend  the  jpfi' 
vilege  to  the  subjects  of  other 
Powers  by  special  conveniiaiL^ 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that, 
when  the  clause  'which  is  heie 
quoted ,  and  the  exclusive  stipula- 
tion immediately  preceding  it, 
were  drawn  up,  the  sources  of  the 
Mississipi  were  still  supposed  to 
be  within  the  British  •  territory  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  wu 
in  force  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and^the  United  States,  de- 
claring that.  "  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  from  itf 
source  to  the  ocean,  shooU, 
forever,  remain  free  and  open  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain." 

Some  additional  light  may  per- 
haps^ be  thrown  on  the  object  of 
the  present  discussion,  bj  the 
quotation  of  a  note  on  the  fomtii 
article  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  wfaidi 
is  printed  in  the  collection  of  the 
United  States' laws,  arrangidaMi 
published  under  the  authority  of^ 
act  of  Congress,     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Whatsoever  right  His  Catho- 
lic Majesty  had  to  interdict  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Missiastppi, 
to  any  nation,  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Reel, 
(the  27th  day  of  Cktober,  1795,) 
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rtit  was  whollj  transferred  the  British  empire  ;  but  if  Gkeel 
Jnited  States,  in  Tirtue  of  Britain  only  first  acquired  it  to- 
wion   of  Louisiana  from  gether  with  the  Ganadbs,  then  did 
»   by    the  treaty  of  April  the  People  of  the  United  States  ac- 
803.     And,  aa  the  defini-  quire  it  in  common  with  her  at  the 
1^  of  peace  was  concloded  same  period.^     In  both  the  sup- 
fif  to  the  transfer  to  the  posed  cases,  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
States  of  the  right  of  Spain  ed,  that  whatever  liberty  to  navi- 
lominion  of  the  river  Mis-  gate  the    St    Lawrence,,  in.  the 
and,  of  cburse,  prior  to  wholtf  length  of  its  course,  the  in* 
ilad  States'  possessing  the  habitants  of  the  United '  States  en* 
i  fight,  it  would  seem  that  joyed  fi:hen  ftose  States  were  pcurt 
ttlation  contained  in  the  8th  of  the  British  Empire,  continued 
li  the  definitive  treaty  with  to   belong    to   them   after   their 
Intain,  could  not  have  in-  separation  fihom  the  mother  coun- 
any  greater  latitude  of  nar  try.    Now,  if  this   weire   so,  it 
I  on  the  Mississippi,  than  would  also  be  true,  and-  in  a  far 
ieh  the  United  States  were  stronger  degree,  that  the  subjects 
sed  to  grant  on  the  8d  of  of  Greial  Britain  have   an  equ^l 
iber,  1783."  right  to  enjoy,  in  common  wiUk 
The    additional    right    of  ijnerican  citizens,  the  use  of  the 
gnty  which  was   acquired  navigable  riven  and  other  public 
le  river  by  the  cession  of  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
ma,  was  paid  for  by  the  which  existed  when  bothcountries 
lan  Government ;  and  there-  were  united  under  the  same  Gov- 
1^  extension  of  it  to  a  Fo-  emmenL    For  the  acquired  title, 
ower  could  scarcely  be  ex-  be  it  remembered,  doea  not  affect 
wUhaut  an  tquivaUnt.**  the  St  Lawrence,  as  a  river  flow- 
natural  right  asserted  by  ing  from  the  territories  of  one  Pow- 
serican  Plenipotentiary  be-  er,  through  of  .those  another,  to 
IS  examined  in  respect  both  the  Sea,  but  b  manifestly  ground- 
|jrinciples  which  it  involves,  ed  on  the  supposition  that  an  oh- 
the  general  practice  of  na-  ject  which  had  been  possessed  in 
he  ac^ired  title,  as  distinct  common  by  the  People  of  both 
Iw  naturalf  stands  next  for  countries,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
nation.  separation,   continues  to  belong, 
I  title  is  described  in  the  in  point  of  use,  to  both,  after  they 
Muiargument,  as  originating  have  ceased  to  be  JMrts  of  the 
Bastances  which  either  pre-  same  community.    If  it  be  true, 
or.  attended  the  acquisition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Canadas  by  .Great  Britain.  States  contributed,  as  British  sub- 
nd,  <<  that,  if  Great  BriUin  jects,    to  effect  the  conquest  of 
ned  the  navigation  of  the  Canada,   it  cannot  at  the  same 
iwrence  before  the  conclu-  time,  be  denied,  that  thie  United 
f  peace  in  1763,  so  did  the  States,    before   their    separation 
I  of  the  United  States,  as    from  Great  Britain,  were  frequent- 
ff,.ai  that  time,  a  part  of   ly  indebted  to  the  councils  and 
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exertioiifl  of  the  parent  country  for 
protection  against  their  unquiet 
and  encroaching  neighbours. 

Specifically  did  they  owe  to 
Great  Britain  their  first  enjoy- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi) conquered  in  part  from 
France  by  the  very  same  efibrts, 
which  transformed  Canada  from  a 
French  settlement  into  a  BHtish 
Colony*  The  preteAsion  of  the 
American  Government  as  ground- 
ed on  tha>simultaneous  acquisition 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  acyacent, 
and,  at  that  time,  British  rrovin- 
ces,  as  by  those  of  the  countries 
originally  composing  the  British 
monarchy,  must,  therefore,  if  ad- 
mitted, even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, be  applied  reciprocally  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  no 
such  pretension  can  be  allowed  to 
have  survived  the  treaty  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  first  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain. 

By  that  treaty  a  perpetual  line 
of  demarcation  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  Powers,  no  longer 
connected  by  any  other  ties  than 
those  of  amity  and  conventional 
agreement. 

No  portion  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  empire,  exclusive  to 
the  actual  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  acknowledged  by  that 
treaty,  could  possibly  devolve 
upon  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  separated  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

By  the  same  instrument,  the 
territorial  boundary  of  the  States, 
as  recognized  by  their  former 
sovereign,  were,  carefully  defined, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  avoidixig 


disputes  in  future ;  and  the  arti- 
cles stipulating  for  a  concunsoC 
enjoyment  of  the  North  Americas 
fisheries,  and  of  the  navigation  sf 
.the  river  Mississippi,  prove  tbat 
equal  care  was  taken  to  deternuDOi 
in  the  general  act  of  pacificalioa 
and  acknowledgment,  those  ob- 
jects, of  which  the  usufruct  ii 
common  was  either  retained  sr 
conceded  by  Great  Britain. 

Is  it  conceivable,  under  these 
circumstances,  tbat  the  treily  of 
1783,  should  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  concurrent  navigt^ 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  thecUa, 
now  raised  by  the  United  Sttfsi, 
had  rested  on  any  tenable  groondit 

But  the  commercial  trea^  of 
1794,  would  afiford  additiedl 
proof,  if  it  were  wanted,  thai  die 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  im 
the  sea  to  the  45th  parallel  of  klK 
tude,  was  never  for  a  moment  eoi* 
sidered  as  forming  any  exoepte 
to  the  territorial  poesesaioos  tf 
Great  Britain, 

The  third  article  of  the  ea^ 
mercial  treaty  shows,  nnoat  eiw^, 
that  the  power  of  exeliidHf  i' 
reign  vessels  from  those  paili  ef 
the  river  which  flow  enliNly  wiAh 
ite  the  British  domioioaBi  mi 
deemed  to  belong  of  r^ht  io  III 
British  Government.  The  hai* 
ing  purpose  of  that  article  i%  H 
establish  a  free  Oommercial  ■ 
course  between  the  two 
throughout  their  respectife 
tories  in  North   America. 

The  same  article  oontaiasa 
limitation  of  this  privilege  within 
spect  to  a  considerable  portioBtf 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  winch  il  imi 
declared  that  American  vesHk 
were  not  to  have  acoesa  ;  and  ^ 
corresponding  restriction 
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Great  Britain,  was  an  exclusion  of  during  which  no  mention  whatever 

British  vessels  from  such  parts  of  has  been  made  of  this  claim,  there 

the  riverb  of  the    United  States  has  been  no  want  of  opportunities 

aa  lie  above  the  highest  ports  of  fit  for  its  assertion  and  discussion, 

entiy  for  foreign  shipping  from  the  To  saj  nothing  of  periods  anterior 


to  the  rupture  of  ldl2,  it  is 
It  necessarily  results,  from  the  strange  that  an  interest  of  such 
nature  of  the  two  clauses  thus  vast  importance  should  have  been 
viewed  with  reference  to  each  wholly  neglected,  as  well  on  the 
other,  that  the  authority  of  Great  renewal  of  peace,  in  1815,  as  dur* 
Britain  over  the  part  of  the  St.  ing  the  negotiation  of  the  com- 
Liawrence  interdicted  to  American  mercial  treaty  which  took  place  in 
vessels,  was  no  less  completely  the  close  of  that  year.  This  long 
exclusive,  than  that  of  the  tlnited  continued  silence  is  the  more  re- 
States  over  such  parts  of  their  in-  markable,  as  the  mere  apprehen- 
terior  waters  as  were,  in  like  man-  sion  of  an  eventual  change  in  the 
ner,  interdicted  to  the  shipping  of  regulations,  under  which  a  part  of 
Groat  Britain.  the  St  Lawrence  is  actually  navi- 
The  former  limitation  is,  be-  gated  by  foreign  vessels,  has  been 
tides,  of  itself  inconsistent  with  alleged  by  the  American  Govem- 
the  notion  of  a  right  to  a  free,  un-  ment,  as  their  reason  for  now 
ipterrupted  passage  for  American  raising  the  discussion, 
vessels,  by  the*  St.  Lawrence  to  The  regions  contiguous  to  the 
the  ocean.  upper  waters  of  the  St.'  Lawrence 
'  Nor  is  it  less  conclusive  as  to  are  doubtless  more  extensively  set- 
the  merits  of  the  case,  when  cou-  tied  than  they  were  before  the  late 
pled  with  the  declaration,  contain-  war,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
ed  in  the  very  same  article,  that  regions  might  at  times  find  it  ad- 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  vahtageous  to  export  their  lumber 


to  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  and  flour  by  the  channel  of  that 
both  parties,  notwithstanding  that  river.  But  mere  convenience,  and 
a  aulMiequent  article  of  the  same  the  profits  of  trade,  cannot  be 
treaty  expresses  the  uncertainty  deemed  to  constitute  that  case  of 
which  already  prevailed  with  're-  extreme  necessity  under  the  law 
spect  to  the  sources  of  that  river  of  nations,  to  which  the  rights  of 
being  actuaHy^aituated  within  the  property  may  perhaps  be  occasion- 
British  frontiers.  ally  required  to  give  way.     It  has 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  already  been  shown,  that  such  in- 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  tacit  terests  can,  at  most,  amount  to  an 
enjoyment  of  the  navigation  now  imperfect  right  of  innocent  utility, 
claimed,  can  be  stated  by  the  the  exercise  of  which  is  entirely 
American  Plenipotentiary  to  ac-  dependent  on  the  will  and  discre- 
count for  the  silence  maintained  tion  of  the  local  sovereign.  Of 
CO  this  subject  by  his  Government,  this  description  are  the  rights  and 
from  the  establishment  of  its  inde-  accompanying  duties  of  nations  to 
pendence  to  the  present  negotia-  trade  with  each  other,  and  to  por- 
tion,                  •  mit  the  access  of   foreigners  to 

III  the  course  of  forty  years,  their  respective  waters  in  time  of 
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peace ;  but  will  any  ode,  at  the 
same  time,  call  in  question  the 
co-existing  right  of  every  State, 
not  only  to  regulate  and  to  limit 
its  commercial  intercourse  with 
others,  but  even,  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  suspend  or  to  withhold 
it  altogether  ? 

If  ever  there  was  a  case,  which 
particularly  imposed  on  a  sove- 
reign the  indispensible  duty  of 
maintaining  this  right  unimpaired, 
even  with  every  disposition  .to 
consult  the  convenience  and  fair 
advantage  of  friendly  nations,  it  is 
the  present  unqualified  demand  of 
the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  various  circumstances 
which  make  this  claim  peculiarly 
objectionable  ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
cealing, that,  besides  the  ordinary 
considerations  of  territorial  pro- 
tection, those  of  commercial  in- 
terest and  colonial  policy  are  alike 
involved  in  the  demand  of  a  free, 
gratuitous,  unlimited  right  of  pas- 
sage for  American  citizens,  iwiih 
their  vessels  and  merchandise,  from 
one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other* 

Interests  of  guch  high  national 
importance  are  not  *  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  when  justice  is  clearly 
on  their  side,  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard,  and  cannot  be  denied 
their  full  weight.  That  the  right 
is,  in  this  instance,  undoubtedly 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  a 
moment's  reflection  on  the  pre- 
ceding argument  will  suflSce  to 
establish. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  in- 
dependent right  asserted  by  the 
United  States,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  dominion,  paramount  sove- 
reignty, and  eiclusive  possession 
of  Great  Britain. 


It  has  been  proved,  by  relinw 
ence  to  the  most  esteemed  aatbori- 
ties  on  the  law  of  nations,  witk 
respect  ias  well  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple as  to  the  opinions  diftiodlj 
given  on  this  point,  that  the  ri^ 
of  sovereignty  and  exclusive  pot- 
session  extends  over  river^  ii 
common  with  the  territory  throifh 
which  they  flow. 

The  same  principles  and  Out 
same  opinipns  have  beeo  dttd  to 
prove  that  those  parts  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  which  flowadmiv^ 
ly  through  the  British  donumoDi, 
form  no  exception  to  the  geneni 
doctrine  so  applied  to  rivers. 

The  existence  of  any  necenitf 
calculated  to  give  the  United 
States,  in  this  case,  a  special  rigkt, 
in  contradiction  to  the  geneni 
rule,  has  been  distinctly  deiiie<^ 
and  the  denial  conchisively  m^ 
ported  by  a  reference  to  knows 
facts. 

With  no  disposition  to  coirtert 
such  imperfect  claims  and  moral 
obligations,  as  are  consistent  with 
the  paramount  rights  of  sovom- 
ty  and  exclusive  possession.  It  Em 
been  proved,  from  the  avlborida 
already  quoted,  that  oflkse  im- 
perfect claims  and  moral  obfiga- 
tions,  the  territorial  soverapi  s 
the  judge. 

The  title  of  the  United  ScM^ 
as  derived  from  previoos  enjoj- 
ment  at  the  time  when  they  Ibrm- 
ed  part  of  the  British  empire,  \m 
been  shown  to  have  ceased  will 
the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  kj 
which   Great    Britain  rr '-^ 


them  in  the  new  character  of  m 
independent  nation. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  ik^ 
while  the  American  finvcrumnf 
acknowledge  that  their  elaim  ii 
now  brought  fopward  for  ihr  M 
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ot  only   have   thej   had, 
leir  independencay  do  en- 
;,  under  treaty,  of  the  na- 
.  DOW  claimed,  hot  that  the 
Di  of  the  commercial  trea- 
:liided  in  1794,  and  dea- 
ls having  been  till  lately  in 
ire  in  direct   contradiction 
At  present  demand. 
I  finally  been  made  to  ap- 
laft  the  treaties  concluded 
rqpean  Powers,    as  to  the 
ion  of  rivers,  far  from  in- 
ng  the  rights  of  Bovereign- 
lat  particular,  tend  on  the 
y,  to  establish  those  rights ; 
It  the  general  principle  of 
ioD,  essential  to  sovereign- 
minion  and  property,  ap- 
rhh  peculiar  force  to    the 
case  of  the  river  St.  Law- 


iofa  letter  from  Mr.  Clay 

to  Mr,  Gallatin, 

Department  of  State,        > 
lihiogtoo,  19th  Juae,  182fi«  > 

The  navigation  of  the  St 
nee  from  the  Territories  of 
lited  States  to  the  sea. 
be  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ates   have  seen,  with  very 
orprise  and  regret,  the  man- 
which  the  assertion  of  this 
of  navigation,  through  Mr. 
during  the  former  negotia- 
ris  met  and   resisted  by  the 
I     Plenipotentiaries.       1  he 
ent  has  respectfully  and  de- 
»ly  examined  and  consider- 
e  British  paper  which  was 
red  in  by  them,  and  which  is 
ed  to  the  protocol  of  the 
inference,  and  he  has  been 
ther  unable  to  discern,  in  its 
I  or  its^authorities,  any  thing 
leach  the  right  of  the  United 
lyor  to  justify  the  confidence 
irhkh  the  exclusive  preteo- 


sions  of  Great  Britain  are  brought 
forward  and  maintained.     What 
is  the  rigbt  claimed  by  the  United 
Sutes?.    The    NorHi    American 
lakes  are  among  the  largest  inland 
seas  known  on  the  globe.    They 
extend  from  about  the  41st  to  the 
49ih   decree    of  north    latitude, 
stretch    over  sijtteeo  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  thus  present  a  sur- 
face,   altogether,  of  upwards  of 
eighty-three  thousaod  square  miles. 
Eight  States  of  this  Udiod,  (three 
of  them  among  the  largest  in  it) 
and  one  Territory,  border  on  them. 
A  population  already  exceeding 
two  millions,  and  augmenting  b^ 
yond  all  example,  is  directly  and 
deeply  iDterested  in  their  oavigi- 
tion.     They  are  entirely  encloMd 
within  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  right  to  their  Davigation,  com- 
mon to  both,  IS  guarautied  by  the 
faith  of  treaties,  aod  rests  upon 
the    still    higher     authority     of 
the  hw  of  nature.    These  great 
lakes  are  uoited  by  but  oue  na- 
tural outlet  to  the  ocean,  the  navi- 
gation of  which  is  •common  to  all 
mankind.    That  outlet,  along    a 
considerable   part. of  its    course, 
forms   a  common    boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  to 
that  extekit  the  right  of  navigating 
it  is  enjoyed  by^  lK>th.  The  United 
States  ccmtend that  tliey  are  invested 
with  a  right  to  pau  from  those  lakes, 
the  incontested  privilege  of  naviga- 
ting which  they  exercise,  through 
that  natural  outlet,  to  the  ocean— 
the  right  of  navigating  which,  by  all 
nations,  none  presumes   to  ques- 
tion. The  right  asserted,  in  other 
words,  is,  that  their  vessels  shall 
be  allowed^  without  molestatioD, 
to  pursue  their  trackless  way  on  the 
bosom  of  those  vasi  waleisi  gathn^ 
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ed  together,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  in  their*  own  territory, 
through  that  great  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  nature  itself 
has  beneficently  supplied,  to  the 
ocean,  in  which  they  are  finally 
deposited.  They  ask  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  greater  population, 
and  the  more  extensive  and  fertile 
country  above,  shall  not  be  sacri* 
ficed,  in  an  arbitrary  exertion  of 
power,  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry 
of  a  smaHer  population,  inhabiting 
a  more  limited  and  less  productive 
country  below.  The  United  States 
do  not  claim  a  right  of  entry  into 
British  ports,  situated  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  against  British  will,  and 
to  force  their  productions  into  the 
consumption  of  British  subjects. 
They  claim  only  the  right  of  pas- 
sing those  ports,  and  transporting 
their  productions  to  foreign  mark- 
ets, or  to  their  own,  open  and  wil- 
ling to  receive  them ;  and,  as  in- 
cident and  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  right,  they  claim  the 
privileges  of  stoppage  and  tran- 
shipment, at  such  places  wiihin  the 
British  jurisdiction,  and  under  such 
reasonable  and  equitable  regula- 
tions, as  may  be  prescribed  or 
agreed  upon. 

^  Such  is  the  right^the  assertion 
of  which  shocked  the  sensibility  of 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries.  The 
impartial  world  will  judge  whe- 
ther sCirprise  most  naturally  be- 
longed to  the  denial  or  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  right. 

<<  If  the  St.  Lawrence  is  regard- 
ed a  strait,  as  it  ought  to  be,  con- 
necting navigable  seas,  there  would 
be  less  controversy.  The  princi- 
ple on  which  the  right  to  navigate 
straits  depends,  is  that  they  are 
accessorial  to  those  seas  which 
they  unite,  and  the  right  of  navi- 
gating which  is  not  exclusive,  b«t 


common  to  all  nations ;  the  riffat 
to  navigate  the  seas  drawing  ato 
it  that  of  passing  the  straits.    Let 
that  principle    be   applied  to  the 
present  case.     The  United  Ststa 
and  Great  Britain  have,  bcCwcoi 
them,  the  exclusive  right  of  Difi» 
gating  the  lakes.     The  St.  Ucw- 
rence    connects     them  with  tk 
ocean.  The  right  to  navigate  kdh 
(the  lakes  and  the  ocean)  ncfadei 
that  of  passing  from  the  one  fo  Cfce 
other  through  the  natural  fink.  Is 
it    reasonable    or  just   thit  one 
of  the  two  co-proprietors  ^  the 
lakes    should    altogether  txxMt 
his  associate   from  the  use  of  a 
common    natural   bounty.  Deed' 
sary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  U 
advantages  of  them  ?    But,  if  tktf 
vast  mass  of  water,  collected  froft 
a  thousand   tributary  .sources,  ia 
the    immense    reservoirs   of  the 
North  American    lakes,  aodxtft 
by  them  into  the   Atlantic  ocfsa, 
through  the   channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  to  be  cbnsidered|  ii 
its  transit  through  that  great  chaa- 
nel,  as  a  river,  the  name  wU^  ac- 
cident has  conferred,  and  iol  a 
strait,  the  right  of  the  United  Smcs 
to  navigate  it  is  believed  lo  be, 
nevenheless,  clearly  and  salisfiK- 
torily  maintainable.      In  tfecdag 
this  subject,  there   is,  thmf^Mil 
the  whole  of  the  British  ptpcr,  a 
want  of  just  discrimination   be- 
tween the  right  of  passage,  dtm- 
ed  by  one  nation,  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  another,  on  land,  aid 
that  on  navigable  water.  The  dis- 
tinction, it  is  true,  is   not  alwaji 
clearly  adverted  to  in  the  wiiien 
on  the  public  law,  but  it  has  a     , 
manifest  exbtence.     In  the  Ibraer     i 
case,  the  passage  can  hardly  eter     i 
take  place,  especinlly  if  it  beef 
numerous   bodies,    without  soae 
detriment  or  mooBYtnienoelo  Ae 
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'  Its  citizens,  whose  terrl- 
rvTersed.  If  the  country 
forest  state,  there  is  a  de- 
1  of  timber,  if  not  of  soil. 

cultivated,  the  fields  are 
down  and  dilapidated,  and 
of  the  roads  more  or  less 

them.  In  both,  there  is 
of.  collisions  between  the 
nd  foreign  citizens.  But 
^  on  land,  through  the  ler- 
of  another,  whenever  it  is 
t,  cannot  be  lawfully  refu- 
:  is  to  be  granted  by  a  neu- 
Et  belligerent  army,  if  no 
injury  is  likely  to  accrue  to 
is    the   right    of  judging 

the  passage  bo  or  be  not 
t,  must  abide  somewhere, 
ncy  suggests  that  it  should 
cised  by  the  sovereign  of 
But  his  judgment  and 
I  must  be  regulated  by  rea- 
justice  ;  and,  of  course,  the 

cannot  be  rightfully  re- 
pon  grounds  merely  arbi- 
How  stands  the  case  of  a 

on  navigable  water  ?    In 

injury  is  done  to  timber 
to  cultivatioa  or  to  roads : 
gerous  collisions  between 
ibitants  and  the  foreigners 
lot  a  trace  is  left  by  the 
er  behind.  In  the  passage 
•t«  Lawrence,  for  example, 
iei  is  wtifted,  on  the  same 
bich  first  floats  it  from  the 
les  of  the  United  States,  to 
in.  It  is  true,  as  is  alleged 
tritish  paper,  that  this  water 
the  quays  of  Montreal  and 
,  passes  under  the  walls 
incipal  fortress,  and,  also, 
I  the  finest  settlements  of 
y  and  extends  along  a  space 
six  hundred  miles,  within 
nintons  of  His  Britannic 
r.  But  when  the  American 
shall  have  arrived  at  the 


ocean,  to  which  she  is  supposed 
to  be  boond,  she  will  hare  inflicted 
no  injury  opon  those  quays ;  the 
guns  of  the  fortress  will  l^ave  been 
silent;  those  fine  settlements  of 
Canada^  and  that  space  of  six 
hundred  miles,  (not  exactly,  as  is 
asserted,  extending  through  the 
heart  of  a  British  colony,)  will  have 
remained  unmolested.  She  will 
have  left  no  traces  of  injury  behind 
her :  her  voyage  itself  will  not  have 
made  on  the  inhabitants  the  im- 
pression of  a  passing  dream  ;  and, 
like  the  water  on  which  she  was 
boi'ne,  she  will  have  sought  her 
trackless  and  innocent  course  to 
the  ocean,  to  reach  which  Great 
Britain  would  be  as  much  justified 
in  claiming  a  power  to  prevent  the 
one  as  the  other. 

^  Nor  ought  the  cases  of  riven 
vhich  rise  and  debouche  altoge- 
ther within  the  Territorial  limits  of 
the  same  nation,  to  be  confounded 
with  those  which,  'having'  their 
sources  and  navigable  portions  of 
their  bodies  in  States  above,  final- 
ly discharge  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  other  States  below.  In 
the  former  instance,  there  is  no 
basis  on.  which  a  right  in  common 
can  rest.  The  navigation  of  those 
rivers,  ordinarily,  can  only  be  de- 
sired for  purposes  of  commerce  or 
intercourse  with  the  nation  to 
whose  Territories,  In  their  whole 
extent,  they  are  confined.  And 
as  every  nation,  strictly,  has  a 
right  to  interdict  all  foreign  com- 
merce, and  to  exclude  all  foreign* 
ers  from  ita  Territories,  as  is  done, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  by  Chi- 
na, it  follows  that  every  one  has  a 
right,  generally,  to  prohibit  an  en- 
try into  such  rivers,  or  the  use  of 
its  artificial  roads.  This  right  of 
prohibition  exists  where  the  direct 
object  of  the  visit  of 
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social  or  commercial.  The  end 
being  forbidden^  the  means  neces- 
sary to  its  accomplishment  may  be 
rightfully  withheld.  But,  if  an  iu- 
nocent  passage  is  demanded  for 
purposes  unconnected  with  the 
commerce  or  society  of  the  State 
through  which  it  is  required,  it 
cannot  justly  be  denied.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  this  right  of  passage, 
the  use  of  the  Territories,  in  which 
it  is  exerted,  is  merely  collate- 
ral. If  it  be  for  purposes  of  law- 
ful war,  the  end  carries  the  means ; 
and  the  neutral  cannot  deny  the 
passage  without  weighty  conside- 
rations. 

*'  But  the  right  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  bank  of  a  river 
to  the  use  of  its  navigation  in  its 
passage  to  the  sea,  through  the 
territories  of  another  Sovereign, 
stands  upon  other  and  stronger 
ground.  l(  they  were  to  bring 
forward  the  pretension  to  trade, 
or  open  other  intercourse  with  the 
nation  inhabiting  the  banks  below, 
against  its  consent,  they  would 
find  no  support  or  countenance  in 
reason,  or  in  the  law  of  pature. 
But  it  is  inconceivable  upojd  what 
just  grounds  a  nation  below  can 
oppose  the  right  of  that  above  to 
pass  through  a  great  natural  high- 
way into  the  sea,  that  it  may  trade 
or  hold  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions by  their  consent.  From  the 
very  nature  of  such  a  river,  it  must, 
in  respect  to  its  navigable  uses,  be 
considered  as  common  to  all  the 
Bations  who  inhabit  its  bunks,  as 
a  free  gift,  flowing  from  the  bounty 
of  Heaven,  intended  for  all  whose 
lots  are  cast  upon  its  borders  ; 
and,  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  ca- 
nals and  works  of  art,  from  the 
use  of  which,  being  erected  at  the 
cipense  of  one,  all  others  may  be 


excluded.     The  right  to  prolubit 
the  use  of  natural  channels,  de- 
duced in  the  British  paper,  froa 
that  of  the  exclusive  nature  of  those 
of  an  drtiflcial  kind,  would  estib- 
lish  the  power,  if  it  were  practice 
ble,  to  forbid  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
showers  of  raia  which  areeqaally 
dispensed    by  the  Author  of  d 
Good,  because  the  gardener  nij 
lawfully  deny  the  employncflt  of 
his  watering  vessels  in  the  impi* 
tion  of  any  grounds  but  bis  own. 
The  land  may  .be  divided  throoi^ 
which  a   river   passes,  or  ilkk 
composes  its  bed,  by  artificial liMi 
of  demarcation ;   but  the' water  il* 
self  is  incapable   of  such  a  difi- 
sion.     It  is  confluent  and  contian- 
ous.  And  that  portion  of  the  float- 
ting  mass  which  is  now  in  tbeteni- 
torial  dominion  of  the  lower  natioii 
was  yesterday  *under  that  of  die  oa* 
tion  above ;  and,  contemning  alika 
the  authority  of  all,  will,  to-BM^ 
row,  be  in  that  ocean  to  which  dM 
presumptuous  sway  of  no  ooe  hai 
yet  been  lawfully  extended.    Ik 
incontestible  right    which  ooeu* 
tion  has  to  trade  with  othenib/ 
their  consent,  carries    Bloagwkh 
it   that  of  using  those  oanjpble 
means  necessary  to  its  cajojmeat, 
which   the   bounty   of  naloit  hai 
provided  for  all,  in  respect  toaev, 
and,  in  regard   to  rivers,  for  the 
nations  who  inhabit  them. 

<^  The  British  paper  inqoires  if 
the  American  Govemmeot  ca 
mean  to  insist  on  a  demand|ii* 
volving  such  consequences  ai  't 
describes,  without  being  prepaiil 
to  apply,  by  reciprocity^  the  p* 
ciple  on  which  the  demand  reSB^ 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain  ?  Tbe 
American  Government  has  ■>( 
contended,  and  does  not  roeao  ia 
contend,  for  any  principlfi  d^ 
benefit  of  whichi^in  allBlogo«ci^ 
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«s,  h  woald  deny  to  Great 
Accordingly,  with  re* 
liat  branch  of  the  Colum- 
]  rises  nonb  of  the  paral* 
hould  that  parallel  be  mu- 
reed  to  as  the  boundary 
the  territories  of  the  two 
a  case  analogous  to  that 
«  Lawrence  will  be  pre- 
And  you  have  been  here- 
instructed,  in  the  event 
branch  being  navigable 
he  >  British  territory,  to 
for  the  right  of  navigating 
mbia  to  the  ocean,  in  be- 
British  subjects.  In  re- 
ie  Mississippi,  (the  exam- 
y  the  British  Plenipoten- 
if  further  exploration  of 
ry  shall  develoi)e  a  con- 
)tween  that  river  and  Up- 
ida,  similar  to  that  which 
tween  the  United  States 
)t.  Lawrence,  the  Aroeri- 
ernment,  always  faithful 
pies,  would  be  ready  to 
the  Mississippi  the  doc- 
lich  it  now  holds  in  re* 
its  great  northern  rival, 
necessary  to  discuss  all 
me  cases  which  may  be 
'  suggested,  such  as  a  fo- 
im  to  pass  the  bthmus  of 
:o  drive  a  trade  between 
ind  distant  India,  through 
ini;  or  that  of  passing 
England  to  trade  with 
»r  other  portions  of  the 
a  continent.  Examples 
Ind  belong  to.  the  species 
trv  which  would  subvert 
pies,  by  pushing  their  as- 
onsequences  into  the  re- 
extravagant  supposition. 
British  paper  denies  that 
[laments  of  Paris,  in  1814, 
tTienna  m  the  following 
WMB  the  Powers  of  Eu- 
tmfta  to  the  navigation 


of  rivers,  give  any  countenance  to 
the  natural  right  asserted  by  this 
Government  It  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  other  principle  than 
that  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  injus- 
tice of  withholding  from  nationi, 
whose  territories  are  washed  by 
rivers,  the  privilege  of  their  navi^ 
gation,  dictated  those  engage- 
ments. The  diuse,  cited  in  the 
paper  under  consideration,  is  not 
m  the  nature  of  an  original  granti 
but  appears  to  be  founded  on  a 
pre-existing  (and  which  could  be 
no  other  than  a  natural)  right. 
<  Hie  Powers  whose  States  are  se- 
parated or  crossed  by  the  same 
navigable  river,  engage  to  regu- 
late, by  common  consent,  all  that 
regards  its  navigation.'  The  re- 
gulation is  not  of  the  right,  but  of 
the  use  of  the  right,  of  navigation. 
And  if  the  consent  pf  the  local 
sovereign  is  necessary  to  give  va- 
lidity to  the  regulation,  so  is  that 
of  the  sovereign,  above  or  below, 
whose  territories  are  crossed  by 
the  same  river  j*  and  it  is  not  sti- 
pulated that  their  use  of  the  right 
of  navigation  was  to  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  manner  of  its 
enjoyment  was  regulated  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  interested  Pow- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  great  Powers  at 
Vienna,  that  all  the  States,  con- 
cerned in  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  other  enumerated 
rivers,  were  to  be  forthwith  let  in- 
to the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation 
of  them>  whether  it  was  previously 
regulated,  or  not,  by  common 
consent.  Without  such  an  under- 
standing, it  is  manifest  that  any 
one  of  the  States,  by  withholding 
its  assent  to  proposed  regulations, 
upon  real  or  ostensible  grounds  of 
objection,  anight  Indefinluly  posl- 
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pone,  if  not  altogether  defeat,  the 
exercise  of  the  recognized  right. 
The  fact  of  subjecting  the  use  of 
a  right  to  treaty  regulations,  as 
was    proposed  at  Vienna  to  be 
done  with  the  navigation  of  the 
European  rivers,  and  as  was  also 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Danube, 
and  other  instances  cited,  does 
not  prove  that  the  origin  of  the 
right  is    conventional,    and    not 
naturaL     It  oden  happens  to  be 
highly  convenient,    if  not  some- 
times    indispensible,    to    guard 
against  collisions  and  controvert 
sies,  by  prescribing  certain  rules 
for  the  use  of  a  natural  right  The 
law  of  nature,  though  sufficiently 
intelligible   in    its  great  outlines 
and  general  purposes,  does  not 
always   reach  every  minute  de- 
tail, which  is  called  for  by  the 
complicated  varieties  and  wants 
of  modem  navigation  and  com- 
merce.    And  hence  the  right  of 
navigating   the    ocean  itself,    in 
many  instances,  principally  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  war,  is  subjected 
by  innumerable  treaties,  to  various 
regulations.    These  regulations — 
the  transactions  at  Vienna,  rela- 
tive to  the  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean rivers,  and  other  analogous 
stipulations — should  be  regarded 
only  as  the  spontaneous  homage 
of  man  to  the  superior  Avisdom  of 
the  paramount  Lawgiver  of  the 
Universe,  by  delivering  his  great 
works  from  the  artificial  shackles 
and  selfish  contrivances  to  which 
they  have  been    arbitrarily   and 
unjustly  subjected. 

'*  The  force  of  the  example  in 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  by  which  they 
atlpalated  that  the  navigation  of 
the  river   Mississippi,    from   its 


source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forevei 
remain  free  and  open  to  both  p8^ 
ties,  is  not  weakened  by  any  ob- 
servations in  the  British  ptpeb 
A  stronger  case  need  not  be  pr^ 
sented  of  the  admission  of  a  piis' 
ciple  that  a  State,  whose  tenil^ 
ries  are  washed  by  a  river,  caaoot 
be  justly  excluded  from  its  oafi- 
gation  to  the  ocean  by  an  interve- 
ning Power.     Spain  held  the  en- 
tire right  bank  of  the  MiMMippi 
from  its  source  to  the  ooesD,  and 
the  left  bank  from  the  oceaaopto 
the  31st  degree  of  north  Vatilnde, 
from  which  pmnt,  to  its  sooiee, 
the  residue  of  the  left  bank,  itm 
supposed,  belonged  to  the  Vailed 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  se^ 
ralty.     Spain,  with  respect  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  thv 
stood,  in  1783,  in  the  same  idi- 
tion  to  the  United  States  and  le 
Great  Britain,  as  Great  Britak 
now  does,  in  regard  to  the  mooA 
of  the   St.    Lawrence,    to   the 
United  States.      What  wis  the 
law    of  that    position  of  Speii^ 
as  solemnly  declared  by  both  the 
present  contending   parties!    h 
was,  that  the-  navigatioo  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  froth  Hm  eoofce 
to  the  ocean,  shall  for  eter  renain 
free  and  open  to  them  bottu    If 
Great  Britain,  by  the  SQCceseof 
the  war  terminated  in  the  tieatv  of 
1763,  was  enabled  to  extort  mn 
France  a  concession  of  the  fioo 
navigation  of  the   IV1  ississippi,  if 
is  asserted  in   the  British  wrg^ 
ment,  her  condition  was  not  the 
same  in  1783.     Tet,  amklst  el 
her  reverses,  without  consokif 
Spain,  she  did  not  scruple  toeeo* 
tract  with  the  United  States  fcr 
their  reciprocal  freedom  of  oeii- 
gating  the  Mississippi,  from  iH 
source   to   the    ocean,   tbroiV^ 
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Spanish  territory,  and  paasing  the 
fioest  settlements  and  the  largest 
city  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  all 
the  Spanish  fortresses  of  the 
lower  Mississippi.  Is*  Great  Bri« 
tain  prepared  to  promulgate  a 
law  for  Spain  to  which  she  will 
not  herself  submit,  in  analogous 

^     circumstances  ? 

*'  It  is  not  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary further  to  extend  observations 

-  on  the  British  paper,  upon  which 
I  have  been  commenting.  If 
Others,  in  the  course  of  your  ne- 
gotiation, should  be  required, 
they  will  readily  present  them- 
oelTOStoyou.  It  is  more  agree- 
able to  turn  from  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion, which,  although  we  are 
entirely  confident  of  having  the 

.  ligbt  on  our  side,  if  we  are  to 
jodge  from  the  past,  may  termi- 
nate by  leaving  each  party  in  pos- 
sasiion  of  the  same  opinion  which 
ha.  entertained  at  its  commence- 
ment, to  the  consideration  of  some 
practical  arrangement,  which,  if 
pooAbie,  shall  reconcile  the  views 
of  both.  A  river,  it  is  manifest, 
maj  pass  through  the  territories 
of  ae¥eral  Powers  in  such  manner 
aa  that,  if  each  were  to  interdict 
llio  others  its  navigable  use, 
witUa  his  particular  jurisdiction, 
erforf  one  of  them  might  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  advantages  of 
whifA  it  could  be  susceptible. 
Aodf  if  the  United  States  were  dis- 
paaed  to  exert  within  their  juns- 
dislion,  a  power  over  the  St  Law- 
icnee,  similar  to  that  which  is  ex- 
.  erased  by  Great  Britain,  British 

I  aalijects  could  be  made  to  expe- 
rience the  same  kind  of  inconve- 
nience  as  that  to  which  American 
citixensare  now  exposed.  The 
and,  for  descending  naviga- 
I,  the  only  channel  of  the  St 


Lawrence    between     Bamhart's 
Island  and  the  American  shore  is 
within  our  limits ;  and  every  Bri- 
tish boat  and  rail,  therefore,  that 
descend  the  St  Lawrence,  comes 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdictioD  of 
the  United  States.     The  trade  of 
the  Upper  Province   is,    conse- 
quently, in  our  power,  and  a  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  of  New- 
York,  under    date  2Sth  Marchy 
1825,  (of  which  a  copy  is  now  put 
into  your  possession)  concludes 
by  recommending  an  application 
to  Congress  to  exercise  the  power, 
thus  possessed  by  us,  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament of  5th  August,  1822,  en- 
titled '  An    act  to    regulate  the 
trade  of  the  Provinces  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada.'    If  the  re- 
commendations   of   that    report 
were  not  adopted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  New- York,    and  if 
Congress  has  hitherto  foibome  to 
place  Canadian  navigation  under 
any  restrictions,  in  their  transit 
through  our  territory,  it  has  been 
because  of  an  unwillingness   to 
follow  an  unfriendly  example,  and 
from  a  hope  that  mutual  and  can- 
did explanations  with  Great  Bri- 
tain   might    remove   all  existing 
causes  of  hardship  and  complaint 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  British 
act  of  Parliament,  of  1822,  and 
from  the  first  -settlement  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  bor- 
dering on  the  lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  their  citizens  had  met 
with  no  difficulty  in  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry, consisting  chiefly  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  lumber.  Salted 
provisions,    and    flour,    at     the 
markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
It  was  there  sold,  not  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  but  for 
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queai  exportation,  by  sea,  to 
distant  markets,  principally  Bri- 
tish West  India  Colonies.  This 
trade  was  reciprocally  beneficial ; 
the  American  citizen  finding  his 
advantage  in  a  ready  sale  of  his 
produce,  the  British  subject  his,  in 
the  commission,  storing,  and  other 
incidental  transactions:  and  Bri- 
tish navigation  enjoying  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  re-transporting  the 
produce  to  its  final  destination. 
This  trade  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  single  article  of 
lumber,  transported  down  the  St* 
Lawrence  in  the  year  1821, 
amounted  in  value  to  $650,000  , 
without  bringing  into  the  estimate 
the  portion  of  that  article  which 
found  its  way  through  lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Sorrel  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  This  beneficial  and 
innocent  trade,'  so  far  as  it  dealt  in 
the  principal  articles  of  flour  and 
lumber,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  duties  imposed  in 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  August, 
1622,  which,  in  effect,  if  not  in 
form,  are  prohibitory. 

'*  Should  not  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries,  in  re- 
spect to  this  trade,  independent  of 
any  considerations  of  right  in  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
produce  an  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties  ?  It  is  a  httle 
remarkable  that  the  opposition  to 
such  an  arrangement  proceeds 
from  the  party  having  the  greatest 
interest  in  making  it  That  of  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  alrea- 
dy stated,  is  simply  to  sell  a  sur- 
plus produce  of  labour.  The 
place  of  its  consumption  is  the 
West  Indies.  If  it  can  be  disposed 
ofshort  of  that  place,  at  Montreal 
or  Quebecf  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  be  content  But, 


if  they  cannot    s^  it  io   Iboss 
cities ;  if  Great  Britain,  by  tks 
imposition  of  duties,  which  it  vil 
not  bear,  prevent  a  sale  ;  they  thea 
desire  to  exercise  the  privilegs  rf 
passing   out    the  St  Lawieaci^ 
and  seeking  a  market  wheravw 
they  can  find  it     Some  portion  rf 
the   produce   which    would  tiki 
that  natural  direction,  is  now  tim^ 
ported  through  the   great  cami 
which  unites  the  Hudson  and  Late 
Erie.    When  the  canal  itmgafdi 
to  connect  the  great  cavl  wilk 
the  St   Lawrence,   at   or  nssf 
Oswego,  which   is  in  consideia- 
ble  progress,  .shall  be  compl^s^ 
other  portions  of  AmericaB  fnh 
duce  will  seek  the  mivket  of  Iks 
city  of  New  York,  instead  of  tkil 
of  the  Canadian  Capitals.    If  sa* 
other  canal,  which  is  projedsdi 
shall  ever  be  cut,  that  which  ■ 
proposed  to  unite  the  St  Law- 
rence to  Lake  Champlain,  thaiih 
terest  of  this  country  in  the  aavh 
gation  of  the  St  Lawrence  will  ks 
still  further  diminished.     Cootml 
this  state  of  our  interest  ia  ikt 
trade    in   question    with   that  rf 
Great  Britain.     It  will  not  beds- 
nied  that  the  two  British  cities  if 
Montreal  and  Quebec    voidd  It 
much  benefitted   by  the 
tion  of  the  trade.      The 
tonnage  enjoys,  and  if  the 
tion  of  the  St    Lawraoci 
freely  thrown  open  to  os, 
probably  continue  to  enjej,  Ihs 
monopoly  of  the  ezportatioD  tit^m 
produce,  either  as  British  or 
rican  property,  to  foreign 
sions.      That  prodooa 
swell  the  list  of  articles  of  mmoI 
commerce  io  which  Great  orilH% 
more  than  any  other  aatioB,  isci^ 
cemed,  and  ministOTs  dirMtIf  is 
thewaatoofBritmh  nrinniss    If 
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it  enters  somewhat  into  coropeti* 
tioD  with  similar  produce  of  Cana- 
dian origin,  that  consideration 
should  be  neutralized,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nist enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
petition. For  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  British  policy 
to  shut  up  the  American  supply, 
that  one  British  colonist  may 
thereby  sell  to  another  British  co- 
lonist, at  a  price  somewhat  higher 
than  he  otherwise  could  do,  with- 
out the  remotest  prospect  of  its 
reduction  from  [for]  any  length  of 
time  that  the  exclusion  and  the 
Bsonopoly  might  exist.  Without 
•artending  the  comparison  furtheri 
it  must  be  evident  that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  more,  or  at  least  as  much, 
interested  in  the  trade  as  we  are. 
Our  loss  is  not  that  of  the  entire 
▼nine  of  the  articles  which  are  pre- 
Teoted  from  reaching  a  market, 
under  the  operation  of  the  British 
Inwe,  but  of  the  difference  only  in 
value,  if  there  be  any,  between 
those  articles  and  the  substitutes 
oa  which  our  labour  exerts  itself 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
tkat  impediment.  With  this  view 
of  the  matter,  I  have  prepared  two 
articles,  which  accompany  these 
iaetnietions,  under  the  designa- 
tioa  of  A  and  B  ;  and  which  may 
be  eoccessively  proposed  by  you, 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tioo.  By  the  tirst,  the  navigation 
€if  the  St.  Lawrence,  up  and  down, 
fiom  and  to  the  ocean,  is  declared 
to  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  ports  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  are  open  to 
the  importation  and  disposal  of 
their  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
flowi  and  salted  provisions, 
brought  from  the  Lake  and  St 
Lawrence  country.     The  privi- 


lege is  limited  to  these  articleey 
because  they  are  all  produced  in 
that  quarter,  which  is  important 
should  have  that  vent ;  and  which, 
not  being  supposed  to  be  want- 
ed in  those  cities  for  the  consump- 
tion of  either  Canada,  are,  subse- 
quently, exported  -  from  those 
places  of  entrep6t  to  foreign  conn- 
tries.  From  that  cause^  it  vrould 
be  unreasonable  that  they  should 
be  liable  to  pay  any  higher  or  other 
duties  than  similar  articles  of 
Canadian  origin.  There  is  an- 
other reason  for  the  limitation  : 
we  could  not  insist  upon  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  admission  Into 
those  ports  of  all  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  StateSf 
free  of  duty,  without  being  pre- 
pared to  allow,  as  the  equivalent 
and  admission  into  our  northern 
Territories  of  all  British  produce 
and  manufactures  on  the  same 
terms.  But  such  an  admission  of 
British  produce  and  manufacturee, 
if  not  unconstitutional,  would  be 
very  unequal  as  it  respects  the 
Lake  country  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  ar- 
ticle also  pro¥ides  for  a  right  of 
deposite  at  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
or  such  other  place  as  the  British 
Government  may  designate.  Pos- 
sibly, the  British  Government 
may  require  a  reciprocal  privilege 
of  introducing  from  the  Canada* 
into  the  United  Slates,  free  €rom 
duty,  and  their  disposing  of  Cana- 
dian lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashety 
flour  and  salted  provisions.  Such 
a  privilege  would  be  of  essential 
benefit  to  the  Upper  Province,  in 
opening  to  it,  through  the  canale 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
market  of  the  city  of  New  Toriu 
Should  such  a  stipulation  be  re* 
quired,  you  may  agree  lo  it,  with 
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a  provision  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  shall  be  subject  to  the 
pajment  of  the  same  tolls,  fer* 
riages,  and  other  charges,  in  ali 
respects,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  from  time  to  time,  are,  or 
shall  be  liable  to  pay.  You  maj 
also  agree  to  add  furs  and  peltries 
to  the  list  of  articles  ivhich  each 
party  may  introduce  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  free  from  duty. 
This  would  be  a  stipulation  very 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  in 
opening  a  shorter  and  better  route 
to  the  .ocean  for  those  articles, 
than  that  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

''  By  the  second  article,  our 
rights  of  navigation,  and  to  a  place 
of  deposite  simply,  is  stipulated, 
without  the  privilege  of  introdu- 
cing into  the  Canadas  any  articles 
whatever  of  American  produce. 
Both  articles  secure  to  British 
subjects  the  right  freely  to  navi- 
gate the  St  Lawrence,  whore  the 
channel  is  within  our  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  The  first  would  se- 
cure all  that  we  can  ask  ;  the 
second  the  least  that  we  can  take. 

"  We  could  not  rightfully  object 
to  a  refusal  to  sales  of  American 
produce,  free  of  duty,  within  Bri- 
tish jurisdiction,  however  unfriend- 
ly it  would  be.  But,  in  that  case, 
there  ought  to  be  no  limitation  of 
the  articles  of  our  export  or  im- 
port .trade.  On  the  supposition 
of  such  a  refusal,  the  Canadas 
would  be  strictly  entrepots,  and 
not  places  of  consumption  of  the 
objects  of  our  trade,  in  either  of 
its  directions ;  and,  therefore, 
there  should  be  no  restriction,  as 
to  what  we  should,  or  should  not, 
export  or  import. 

'*  Between  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum,  which  those  two 
articles  present,  there  are  several 


intenrening  modifieationa,  of  wfaidi 
I  will  now  specify  some  that  pis- 
sent  themselves,  and  to  whkb,  V 
you  cannot  do  better,  yoa  us 
authorized  to  agree  : 

^  1.  It  may  be  proposed  to 
limit  the  right  of  deposite  to  Qoi- 
bec. 

*'  2.  The  sale  of  our  prodiee 
may  be  limited  to  the  port  d 
Quebec;  and, 

<'  3.  The  list  may  beinciMfad 
of  the  articles  which  we  may  be 
allowed  to  sell,  at  either  or  both 
of  those  cities,  free  of  duty,  sou 
to  include  all,  or  other,  aitidesof 
the  growth,  produce  ormiiniftc- 
ture,  of  the  United  States,  wilk 
the  permission  to  import  into  tbs 
United  States  similar  produce  rf 
Canadian  origin,  without  any  co^ 
responding     privilege,    of  intai^ 
ducing  into  them  British,  Art- 
pean^    or  other  foreign  manuftp* 
tures. 

<'  If  you  should  find  the  Biitidi 
Government  unwilling  to  agree  Id 
either  of  the  two  preceding  artidei^ 
with  or  without  the  modificalioBi» 
or  some  of  them,  abovesieotiooedt 
you  will  decline  eotecing  inCo  sif 
arrangement  upon  the  ssbfeetef 
the  navigation  of  the  8l  Lk^ 
rence,  and  take  any  couttler  fR^ 
posals,  which  thejr  may  ofe,  iei 
reference  to  your  Goremnieat 
Neither  the  third  article  of  Iks 
treaty  of  1794,  nor  that  which  was 
proposed  by  either  party  at  die 
negotiation  of  the  conventiooflf 
1815,  nor  that  which  was  oSeni 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  March, 
1817,  would  senre  as  a  proper 
basis  to  regulate  the  right  wUch 
we  claim  to  the  navigation  of  tie 
St.  Lawrence.  Without  advert- 
to  any  other,  decisive  objectMMi 
to  the  third  articla  of  the  treaty  ef 
1794,  are  Ami  it  compreiianM 
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dianfl  on  both  sides  of  the 
uy  between  the  territories 

United   States  and  Great 

;  and  led  Great  Britain  at 
Brty  to  impose  whatever  du- 
r  policy  might  dictate,  upon 
oduce  entering  the  Cana- 
orts.  The  act  of  Parlia- 
f  August,  1822,  would  not 
trary  to  the  stipulations  of 
ticle.  The  latter  objection 
r  applies  to  both  th^  Ame- 
tnd  British  projects  of  an 

which  were  proposed,  but 
'  of  which  was  agreed  to, 
negotiation  of  IS  15,  as  well 

of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Nor 
the  United  States  find  any 
ioo  against  the  exercise  of 
wer  of  imposing  duties,  by 
ig  to  the  ordinary  stipula- 
I  commercial  treaties,  rc- 
ig  the  duties  imposed  to  the 

which  similar  articles  are 
when  imported  from  other 
ies.  Because,  in  point  offset, 
cle,  similar  to  those  which 
iported  from  our  northern 
3ry  into  Canada,   is  intro- 

there  from  any  foreign 
ff  no  foreign  country  stands 
imilar  relation  to  Canada, 
e  northern  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ites  do.  And  Great  Britain 
Dot,  therefore^  be  restruin- 
D  imposing  duties  upon  our 
!6,  which  should  even  be 
itory  in  their  effect,  by  their 
ion  upon  similar  produce  of 
countries. 

IThilst  Great  Britain  may  be 
iog  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
tioDs,    acknowledging   our 
0  the  navigation  of  the  St 
ince,  she  may  not  be  indis- 

to  consent,  by  her  own 
■ry  act,  to  repeal  all  prohi- 
aod  other  duties  imposed  on 


American  produce,  so  as  to  admit 
it  into  the  ports  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
same  kind  of  produce  is  received 
from  Upper  Canada.  Such  an  equal 
admission  of  ovir  produce,  would, 
in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  discussing  and  set- 
tlingj  at  this  time,  our  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  of  considering  the  regulations 
which  the  interests  of  both  parties 
might  require  in  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  the  right.  Our  citizens 
would  enjoy,  in  those  cities,  a 
ready  and  certain  market  for  their 
produce,  to  obtain  which,  would 
be  the  primary  object  of  securing 
to  them  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  because  we  can- 
not demand  such  an  admission 
and  privilege  of  selling  our  pro- 
duce, as  a  matter  of  right,  and  be- 
cause Great  Britain  may  decline 
the  concession  of  it,  although 
manifestly  beneficial  to  herself,  that 
we  desire  to  have  this  interest 
placed  upon  some  solid  and 
permanent  fouudation.  But,  if 
you  should  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
British  assent  to  either  of  the  ar- 
ticles proposed,  with  or  without 
any  of  the  modifications  of  them, 
which  have  been  suggested,  it 
would  then  be  satisfactory  to  have 
the  assurance  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  our  prodUce,  or,  at 
least,  the  principle  articles  of  it, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  shall 
be  received  at  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec on  the  same  terms  as  the  like 
kinds  of  Canadian  produce  are 
there  received.  And  you  may, 
in  turn,  assure  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  the  President  will 
recommend  to  Congress  to  reci- 
procate any  British  acts  of  liberali- 
ty and  good  neighbourhood,  in  re- 
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gtid  to  the  admission  and  sale  of 
Americao  produce  in  the  Canadas, 
by  acta  of  equal  liberality  and  good 
neighbourhood,  on  our  side,  in  re- 
spect to  the  admission  and  sale  of 
Canadian  produce  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  mutual  legislation  of 
the  two  countries  to  remove  many 
of  the  existing  causes  of  complaint, 
without  either  party  cooceding  or 
renouncing  rights  which  there 
might  be  an  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit or  surrender. 

<'  By  an  act  of  the  British  Par- 
Tiament,  passed  on  the  5th  July, 
1825,  entitled  '  An  act  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  the  British  Posses- 
sions abroad,'  inland  importation 
is  allowed  into  the  Canadas,  from 
the  United  Slates,  in  vessels,  boats, 
or  carriages,  belonging  to  them,  of 
any  goods  which  might  be  lawfully 
imported  by  sea ;  but  such  goods 
must  be  brought  to  a  port  or 
place  of  entry,  and  are  to  pay  the 
same  duties  as  if  they  were  import- 
ed by  sea.  They  may  be  ware- 
housed at  Quebec,  only,  for  ex- 
portation, without  paying  duty, 
under  certain  restrictions ;  but 
then  the  Collectors  and  Comptrol- 
lers of  the  port  are  empowered  to 
declare,  in  a  written  notice,  to  be 
by  them  promulgated, '  what  sorts 
of  goods  may  be  so  warehoused.' 
(See  28,  29,  30,  31,32,  33,  and 
34  siictions,  &c.,  of  the  Act.)  Un- 
der th'is  authority,  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  those  officers  to  exclude, 
at  their  pleasure,  from  the  privi- 
lege of  warehousing  our  most  va- 
luable productions.  If,  by  British 
legislation,  (on  the  supposition  that 
you  cannot  prevail  on  the  British 
Government  to  regulate,  by  com- 
pact, the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  manner  which 
has   been  herein   proposed,)  the 


privilege  of  warehousing  our  pro- 
duce was  placed  on  a  more  stable 
footing,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
export  it  in  our  own  vessels,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  state  of  thii^ 
'^  During   the    negotiatioo  be- 
tween Mr.  Rush  and  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries,    a   desire    wii 
manifested  by  the  latter  to  coaple 
together  the  disputed  points  ooder 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Tnatj  oi 
Ghent,' and  the  right  asserted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  St.    LawreDce,iiid, 
on   the  supposition  of  tboielwo 
subjects  being  so  blended,  the  Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries  stated  that 
they  were  even  prepared  to  make 
offers  of  compromise  and  settle- 
ment, founded  '  on  a  most  libenl 
and   comprehensive   view  of  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  United 
States.'    These  ofiers  were  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  waiving  their  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the   St.  Lawrence, 
which,    however,    Great    Britain 
was  willing  to  grant  to  them  ooa 
full  equivalent ;  and  that  eqaiv^ 
lent,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  wtf  ex- 
pected, by  the  British  Pleoipolm- 
tiaries,  to  be  furnished  in  tbe  dis- 
puted territory  to  which  the  Sfih 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  GbcHie- 
lates.      What  those   offers  v^ret 
they  declined  to  communicaie  to 
Mr.  Rush,  although  invited  to  do 
so,  in  order  that  he  might  tnflwil 
them  to    his  Government.     TV 
Government  of  the  United  Scatei 
cannot  consent  to  renounce  a  rigk 
which  they  conceive    belongs  IS 
them  by  the  highest  species  of  ti- 
tle.     If,  as  the  British    Govern- 
ment professes  to  believe,  the  right 
has  no  just  foundation,  why  doa 
it  insist  upon    its    renunciatioi^ 
Not   can  this  Gowrnment  agrd 
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ler  away  any  portioD  of  the 
rial  sovereignty  of  Maine,  or 
oprieury  rigbta  of  the  Com- 
ealth  of  MassachuMtts,  for 
rigation  of  a  river  in  which 
r  of  them  has  any  direct  in- 

If  the  question  of  the  na- 
jo  of  the  St.  Lawrence  could 
commodated  in  a  manner 
dory  to  both  partien,  so  as 
the  citizens  of  the  United 
into  the  practical  and  benefi- 
joyment  of  it,  their  Govem- 
irould  be  willing  that  the  ar- 
neot  should  be  equally  silent 
;ard  to  the  admission  on  the 
dei  or  the  abandonment  on 
her,  of  the  right  as  claimed 
enied  by  the  parties,  respec- 

it  Is  not  easy  to  compre- 
irhy  the  British  Flenipoten- 
.  withheld  the  communica- 
A  Mr.  Rush,  of  the  very  libe-, 
iera,  which,  according  tu  their 
Bt  of  them,  they  were  charg- 
flsake.  When  they  appeared 
Rd  to  yield  to  the  separation 
e  two  subjects,  as  urged  by 
EUish,  they  still  declined  to 
this  proposal  of  compromise 
■pect  to  the  northeastern 
Ivy.  Under  a  belief  that  no 
ifiee  can  result  to  either  party 
t  fiiU  communication  and  a 
misideration  of  those  offers, 
pact  to  either  or  both  ques- 
joa  will  invite  a  disclosure 
Bn,  for  reference  home.  It 
ivious,  that  no  instructions, 
bed  to  them,  can  be  given,  un- 
ay  are  known  ;  nor  can  we 
under  any  preliminary  obli- 
a  as  the  price  of  their  com- 
ealion.  If  they  are  ever  in* 
Ml  by  Great  Britain  to  be 
{|rt  forward,  the  sooner  it  is 
tbe  better  for  the  economy  of 
and  the  speedy  seulement  of 
|iiC8tioaS|  thould  they  prove 


acceptable  to  this  GovermiiCBt. 
Had  they  been  eommonicated  to 
Mr.  Rush,  the  dday  wonld  have 
been  avoided  which  must  now  take 
place  from  yoor  transmitting  them 
to  the  United  States,  and  reviving 
from  hence  the  necossary  instrac- 
tions,  if  the  offers  should  be  made 
known  to  you.'' 

ExiraeU  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clay  to  Mr.  GaUatin^  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Bri- 
fotft,  dated  Lexington,  Stk  Au- 
gusty  1826. 

^  Year  letter,  under  date  of 
New  York,  on  the  29th  of  June 
last,  having  been  duly  received  at 
the  Department  of  State,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Presidenr,  was  sub- 
sequently transmitted  to  me  at  this 
place,  and  I  now  have  the  honour 
to  address  you  agreeably  to  his  di- 
rections. 

'^  He  is  Ytry  desirous  of  an 
amicable    settlement    of   all   the 

S)ints  of  difference  between  Great 
ritain  and  the  United  States  on 
just  principles.  Such  a  setdement, 
alone,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  or 
would  command  the  concurrence 
of  their  Senate.  In  stating,  in 
your  instructions,  the  terms  on 
which  tbe  President  was  willing 
that  the  several  questions  pending 
between  the  two  Governments 
might  be  arranged,  he  yielded  as 
much  to  a  spirit  of  concession  as 
bethought  he  could,  consistently 
with  the  interests  of  this  conntry. 
He  is,  especially,  not  now  pre- 
pared to  authorize  any  stipulations 
involving  a  cession  of  territory  be- 
longing to  any  State  in  the  Union, 
or  the  abandonment,  express  or 
implied,  of  the  right  to  navigate 
the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  surren- 

22    • 
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der  of  any  territory  south  of  lati- 
tude 49,  on  the  Northwest  Coast." 
^  III.  The  navigation  of  the 
St*  Lawrence. — Both  the  articles, 
A  and  B,  unquestionably  assume 
that  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  the  navigation  of  that 
river,  independent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Nor  can  the  President  con- 
sent to  any  treaty  by  which  they 
should  renounce  that  right,  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication.  If  a 
sense  of  justice  should  not  induce 
Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  our 
right,  some  hope  has  been  indulg- 
ed that  she  might  find  a  motive  to 
make  the  acknowledgment,  in  the 
power  which  we  possess,  on  her 
principles,  of  controlling  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence  within 
our  limits.  If  she  could  be  brought 
to  consent  to  neither  of  those  ar- 
ticles, your  instructions  did  not 
look  to  any  other  treaty  stipula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence :  and 
what  they  say  with  respect  to 
practical  arrangements,  in  other 
forms,  was  intended  to  refer  to  se- 
parate acts  of  the  two  parties.  You 
are  indeed  authorized  to  take  for 
reference  any  counter  proposals 
which  may  be  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, because  it  is  possible  that 
some  other  reconciliation  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  Powers,  than 
any  which  has  occurred  here,  may 
present  itself  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  because,  if  that  were 
not  very  likely,  such  a  reference 
would  be  still  due  in  courtesy  to 
the  other  party.  Although  it  is  desi- 
rable, atpresent,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  trad- 
ing to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in 
their  himber  and  other  articles  of 
produce,  charged  with  no  higher 
duties  than  similar  Canadian  com- 
modities, it  vould  be  unsafe  to  as- 


sert that,  at  no  time,  now  or  here- 
after, would  the  right  of  fredj 
navigating  the  St.  Lawrence,  widi 
a  convenient  place  of  deposits,  be 
available,  without  the  libertj  of 
trading  with  either  of  those  placfii 
Such  a  right  would  open  to  oir 
navigation  a  new  theatre  of  enter- 
prise, and  if  the  British  cdoonl 
markets  should  be  shut  agaiost  m 
in  consequence  of  high  dutki, 
others  equally  advantageooi  mij^ 
be  sought  and  found.  If  (he  Bri- 
tish Government  should  decfioe 
agreeing  to  either  of  the  two  u- 
ticles,  A  and  B,  but  be  wXas%  Id 
receive  our  produce  at  Monnrol 
or  Quebec,  either  free  of  duty,  or 
with  such  reduced  duties  as  n^ 
enable  it  to  sustain  a  competiboi 
with  Canadian  produce,  tao 
modes  of  accomplishing  thiiob> 
ject  present  themselves :  ooe  I9 
treaty,  and  the  other  by  acu  lif  | 
separate  regulation.  Betwen 
them,  there  is  no  decided  preib' 
ence.  The  latter  was  suggettd 
in  your  instructions  as  being  tht 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  beil* 
tainable,  and  because  it  woaidait 
involve  any  abandonment  of  tk 
rights  of  either  party.  If  it  k 
liable  to  the  objection  that  dllKr 
party  may,  at  pleasure,  poi  aa 
end  to  it,  the  mutual  intereit  vladi 
recommends  its  adoption  wmU 
afford  a  goarantee  oflts durahifiqr* 
But  you  are  authorised  to  eoi- 
sider  your  instructiom  cahrgd 
so  as  to  comprehend  both  BiodB 
of  effecting  the  object,  taking  d* 
care  that,  if  that  by  treaty  AuH 
in  the  progress  of  the  negotiatifl% 
seem  to  you  best,  the  treaty  stipf> 
lation  shall  either  expressly  l^ 
serve  the  right  of  the  United  SliKi 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Sl  Lav* 
rence,  in  its  whole  extent,  tfit 
least  shall  be  so  framed  at  fKi 
to  be  susceptible  of  the  interpie- 
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that  they  have  abandoned  British  West  Indies  remains  intei^ 

^t     It  is  believed  that  the  dieted,  it  is  best  to  leave  that  bjr 

Government  may  be  made  land  or  inland  navigation  with  the 

aprehendy  that  the  privilege  North  American  British  provin- 

roducing    the  produce   of  ces,  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 

Canada,  as  proposed    in  each  coontry,  respectively*    The 

istructions,  into  the  United  British     Government    will    not, 

,  and  thereby  securing  the  whilst  the  present  state  of  things 

r  and  better  route  through  continues,  throw  any  impediment 

lie  of  New  Tork,  will  be  an  in  the  way  of  that  intercourse,  if 

lent  for  that  which  we  de-  the  United  Stales  will  permit  it 

I    the    enjoyment    of  the  to  continue*'' 

9  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  ■  ■  ■■ 

respect  to  the  right  to  the  MR*  gallatin  to  mr*  olat* 

tion  of  Lake  Michi^n,  on  LMidoii,  itt  OetobM',  18S7. 

you  suppose   the  British  Sir :  I  had,  at  an  eariy  stage  of 

sist,  the  President  can  see  the  negotiations,  ascertained,  not 

itiinate  purpose  for  which  only  that  no  arrangement,  founded 

lould  desire  it      It  cannot  on  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 

Bted    by    them,   either  to  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  sea, 

their  own   dominions,    or  was  practicable,  but  that    there 

>f  any  foreign  country,  and  was  a  sensibility  on  that  subject 

therefore,      on      other  which  rendered  it  preferable  not 

Is  than  that  on  which  we  to  approach  it  till  all  others,  and 

he  right  to  navigate  the  St  particulariy   that  of  the  Colonial 

Dce ;  and  they  are  not  al-  Intercourse,  had  been  disposed  of* 

to  trade  with  the  Indians  It  was,  therefore,  only  after  it  bad 

d  within  our  limits*     The  been  distinctly  ascertained,  at  the 

ibservations  are  applicable  interview  of  the  13th  instant,  [nl- 

)e  Champlain."  time,]  with  Mr*  Huskisson  and 

■  Lord  Dudley,  that  there  was  no 

:l'of  a  UtUr  from    Mr.  chance  left  of    the    intercourse 

\alin  to  Mr.  u/di^,    doled  with  the  British  West  Indies  being 

dbn,  2  Itt  September^  1827*  opened,  and  after  the  principles  cS* 

he  British    Plenipotentia-  the   Convention    respecting    the 

B  not  entertain  any  proposi-  Northeast  boundary  had  been  snb- 

ipecting  the  navigation  of  stantially  agreed  to,  that  I  brought 

Lawrence,  founded  on  the  forward  the  question  officially  at 
claimed  by  the  United  our  conferences*^  I  did  it  without 
to  navigate  that  river  to  the  any  hope  of  succeeding,  but  be- 
cause this  negotiation  being  the 
though  it  may  prove  hereaf-  continuation  of  that  of  1824,  I 
pedient  to  make  a  tempo-  apprehended  that  to  admit  aho- 
{reement,  without  reference  getber  this  subject,  might  be  con- 
right,  (which  I  am  not  au^  strued  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
id  to  do,)  I  am  satisfied  right  of  the  United  States. 
>r  the  present,  at  least,  and  To  my  first  suggestion,  the  Bri- 

the  intercourse  with   the  tish  PlenipoteotiarieB  re|rfied,  that. 
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however  well  disposed  Great  Bri« 
tain  might  be  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  respecting  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, as  a  question  of  mutual 
convenience,  yet  the  views  of  the 
British  Government  being  the 
same  now  as  they  were  in  1824) 
and  they  being  prohibited  by  ex- 
press instructions  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  respecting  the 
free  navigation  of  that  river,  if 
claimed  as  heretofore,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  the  ground  of  right, 
they  could  not  entertain  any  pro- 
position to  that  effect,  if  now  made 
by  me* 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
the  determination  of  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries,  not  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  subject, 
was  applicable  to  themselves,  and 
could  not  prevent  my  ofiering  any 
proposition,  or  annexing  to  the 
Protocol  any  argument  in  the  sup- 
port of  it,  which  I  might  think 
proper.  But  it  appeared  to  me 
altojgether  unnecessary,  if  not  in- 
jurious, to  commit  my  Govern- 
ment, by  presenting  any  specific 
proposal,  with  the  certainty  of  its 
being  rejected  ;  or  to  make  this 
Government  commit  itself  still 
further,  by  reiterating  its  positive 
refusal  to  treat  on  the  ground  of 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  made  the 
entry  which  you  will  see  in  the 
Protocol  of  the  20th  conference, 
and  which  is  sufficient  for  the  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view.  You  h^^  by 
your  despatch  of  Sth  August, 
1826,  in  conformity  with  my  own 
wishes,  so  far  enlarged  my  instruc- 
tions as  to  authorize  me  to  judge 
whiob  method  would  be  the  most 
eligible  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing, at  all  events,  the  admission  of 


American  produce  at  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  free  of  duty  ;  whether 
that  by  treaty,  or  that  by  acts  of 
separate  legislation.     The  aker« 
native  was  not  within  my  leack, 
as  any  provision    reserving  Ihi 
right  of  the  United  States  to  Iht 
free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lbv* 
rence,  either  expreaaly,  or  by  ia« 
plication,  was,  in  the  pteaent  tem- 
per of  this  Groveroment,  oat  «f 
the  question.     But,  had  it  beoo 
in  my  power  to  select  tlie  mode, 
I  would  have  resorted  to  tbtt  sig- 
gested  in  the  original  inatroetiooii 
being  fully  satisfied  that  we  nay, 
with  confidence,  rely  on  the  o^ 
vious  interest  of  Great  BiitaiBto 
remove  every  restriction  oa  tbo 
exportation  <^  American  pioioci 
through  Canada,  and  need  notie* 
sort  to  any  treaty  stipulatioii  shott 
of  at  least  a  liberty,  in  perpelflilyf 
to  navigate  the  riv^r,  throogk  ito 
whole  extent. 

Whatever  motives  may  have  !»> 
duced  the  measures  which  gait 
rise  to  the  first  complaints  of  sv 
citizens,  a  difierent  policy  worn 
prevails.  In  consequeoee  of  Iks 
extension  of  the  warehousitf  ijrt- 
tem  to  the  porta  of  Quehe^MaB- 
treal,  and  St.  John's,  plaosi  of  de- 
posite  are,  in  fact,  allowed  Cor  civ6- 
ry  species  of  American  prodoee, 
free  of  duty,  in  case  of  eiyoiti^ 
tion,  which  is  all  that,  is  thil  la* 
spect,  we  could  ask  as  a  nattsr  ti 
right.  The  navigation  betwen 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  eitlNr  H 
the  sea,  or  from  the  sea,  huw/A 
been  granted ;  and  it  is  piedfelf 
what  cannot  now  be  obtanadi  byt 
treaty  stipulation,  without  vhil 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  dr 
claimer  of  the  right. 

But    I  do    not   think  tbal^  ii 
practke,  this  will  be  mack 
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deaied.  There  is  certainly  a  dis- 
position, not  evinced  on  former 
occasions,  to  make  the  navigation 
free ;  provided  it  was  not  a«^ked 
aa  a  matter  of  right ;  and  gene- 
rally to  encourage  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
adjacent  British  Provinces.  This 
change  of  disposition  is  undoubt- 
edly due,  in  part,  to  the  wish  of 
obtaining  supplies  for  the  West 
India  Colonies,  whilst  the  inter- 
course between  these  and  the 
United  States  remains  interdicted. 
But  it  also  must  be  ascribed  to 
more  correct  views  of  what  is  so 
etearly  the  interest,  and  ought  to 
be^tbe  policy,  of  Great  Britain,  in 
that  quarter.  -  It  is  certainly  an 
•Xtraordinary  circumstance,  that 
the  great  importance  of  the  Ame- 
rican inland  commerce  to  her  own 
navigation,  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  Canada,  should  not  have  been 
sooner  strongly  felt,  and  particu- 
larly attended  to ;  that  the  obsta- 
elea  to  an  intercourse,  by  which 
American  produce  is  exported 
through  Quebec,  in  preference 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
•bould  have  arisen  on  the  part  of 
-Chreat  Britain,  and  aot  of  the  Uni- 
tod  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  that  mode  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view,  that  I 
liaye  turned  my  attention.  The 
considerations  which  recommend 
the  policy  of  removing,  by  their 
€Hm  acts,  the  practical  inconve- 
nimices  which  still  embarrass  the 
iotercourse,  have  been  stated, 
C^eoerally,  to  the  British  Plenipo- 
tcotiariea,  but  with  more  force, 
and  more  in  detail,  to  Lord  Dud- 
ley, and  to  other  members  of  the 
ci^iaet.  Id  an  interview  I  had 
to-day  with  his  Lordship,  afler 
having  expressed  my  regret  that 
no  arrangemant  coukl>   ai   this 


time,  be  made  on  that  subject,  and 
aAer  having  urged  the  other  rea- 
sons which  should  induce  Great 
Britain  no  lonsrer  to  prevent  the 
navigation  of  the  American  raft, 
boats,  and  vessels  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec ;  that,  if  she 
persisted  in  denying  it,  although  I 
had  no  authority  to  say  such  was 
the  intention  of  my  Government, 
yet  it  seemed  a  natural  conse- 
quence, and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  offence,  that  the 
United  States  should  adopt  cor- 
responding measures  in  regard  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  withiO'their  own  limits. 
Lord  Dudley,  who  had  appeared 
to  acquiesce  in  my  general  re- 
marks, made  no  observation  on 
the  last  suggestion. 

But,  what  is  somewhat  re- 
markable is,  that  he,  and  several 
of  the  other  Ministers  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  have  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  I  wafi  not  mista- 
ken in  asserting  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  was  interdicted  to 
our  boats  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  great 
hopes  that,  setting  aside  the  ab- 
stract question  of  right,  and 
though  no  arrangement,  by  treaty, 
should  take  place,  our  citizens 
will,  ere  long,  and  through  the 
acts  of  Great  Britain  alone,  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  the  navigation 
which  they  could  obtain,  even  if 
the  right  were  recognized.  Should 
this  expectation  be  disappointed, 
it  is  probable  that  a  suflicient 
remedy  will  be  found  in  the  power 
to  retaliate  above  St.  Regis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 
ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Hon.  Henry  Clat, 
Stcrtiary  of  StaU^  fVoiUngUm, 
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II.— FOREIGN. 


MEXICO. 


prksidkht's  messagb. 


CitizcDs  of  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  : 

The  year  1826  has  closed  with 
an  unioterrupted  course  of  prospe- 
rity for  the  republic. 

You  have  again  been  summon- 
ed from  your  several  districts  by 
the  public  voice  to  meet  in  con- 
gress— and  though  the  reflection 
of  the  time  past  is  sweet  and  grate- 
ful to  the  memory,  the  future,  big 
with  events,  eUcits  all  your  atten- 
tion. Many  causes  concur  to 
make  this  national  jubilee  interest- 
ing, for  now  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  government  is  seen 
in  its  institutions — the  body  social 
and  the  body  politic  being  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties,  the  people 
satisfied  with  the  government  and 
a  general  harmony  prevailing — 
a  harmony,  admirable  and  happy, 
and  correspondent  with  the  hopes 
indulged  the  past  year,  and  which 
we  trust  a  kind  Providence,  in  the 
infinitude  of  his  mercy,  may  con- 
tinue. 

Every  day  our  foreign  relations 
are  more  firm  and  important.  A 
minister  plenipotentiary  has  been 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Saint 
James  to  conclude  additional  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain. 

From  France,  commercial  agents 
have  been  apppinted.     This  con- 


duct is  in  an  accordance  witb  tiie 
general  disposition  the  Eolopen 
nations  have  manifested  tovudi 
the  emancipatioD  of  this  coooti;. 
The  GovernmeQ,t8  of  Pmssia  and 
Wurtemburg  have  in  like  maniNr, 
appointed     commercial     ageoti. 
Nothing  ban  occurred  to  inteinft 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  Uni* 
ted  States  of  North  America— te 
treaties,  of  navigation,  commeioe 
and  amity,  concluded   with  tbdi 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  have  beet 
ratified  by  both  h6usea  of  C«- 
gress.     The  Congress  view  with 
peculiar  interest  this  important  b^ 
gotiation  with  a  nation  so  searts 
us,  and  whose  system  of  gme»- 
ment  is  so  analogous  to  our  ova ; 
in  short,  a  nation  who   miisl 
be  united  to  us  by  every 
tic  bond. 

The  American  Congress,  utaeh 
attracted  the  attention  of  tka 
world,  assembled  in  the  c^y  of 
Panama, — its  discussions  pw 
grossed  happily— in  September  siT 
members  returned  to  lay  bcfeis 
the  house  an  account  of  it ;  tht 
sessions  of  this  body  are  to  be  eoa" 
tinued  in  the  village  of  Tacubajs* 
There  have  already  arrived  two  ft 
the  ministers  of  .Colombia  sal 
Guatemala,  one  from  the  UiiM 
States,  and  others  daily  expeclei 

There  has  arrived  at  this  capM 
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iouter  Plenipotentiary  and 
y  Extraordinary  from  the 
id  States  of  Central  America, 
^ulate  and  adjust  the  limits  of 
wo  countries,  and  to  negoti- 
id  settle  various  interesting 
I, — Chili  and  Colombia  have 
16  sent  their  respective  a- 
;  in  sl^ort)  all  the  republics 
is  sphere  are  on  terras  of 
'  and  friendship,  which  I  trust 
iA>reseen  accident  will  ever 
upl.  We  turn  our  eyes  from 
ple^tsing  scenes  to  the 
able  and  abject  condition  of 
I9  sunk  as  that  country  is  in 
»west  abyss  of  human  misery, 
mahes  to  gain  advantages  in 
ntry  which  she  has  for  evor 
y  her  tyranny. 

ly  have  reinforced  considera- 
lieir  marine  in  the  island  of 
and  augmented  their  garri- 
their  threats  are  now  well 
vtood.  The  squadron  of 
rde  was  in  the  middle  of  last 
cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
a,  and  a  short  time  since 
Grigates  were  off  the  bar  of 
dco.  This  squadron  was 
ned  by  a  storm  in  the  West 
If  and  it  is  probable  much 
irill  elapse  before  they  are  in 
late  for  further  operations, 
e  disturbances  in  the  provin- 
r  Guatemala  call  with  an  im- 
is  voice  on  the  patriotism  of 
lover  of  his  country  to  sacri- 
bis  private  passions  to  the 
I  good. 

u  must,  gentlemen,  together, 
ime  when  all  our  foreign  re- 
«  are  in  a  peculiary  flourish- 
toatioo,  be  judicious  and  cir- 
pect  with  respect  to  the 
I  of  other  nations,  and  let 
I  and  republican  sentiments 
n  you  in  all  your  movements. 


The  state  of  the  finance  ia  flatter- 
ing— the  public  revenue  is  double 
that  of '23  ;  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses then,  incurred  have  been 
much  diminished  in  the  present 
year  '27|  the  republic  is  provided 
with  an  effective  marine,  the  ar- 
my well  clothed  and  fed,  and  our 
warehouses,  filled  with  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  :  the  receipts  from 
the  customs  have  much  augmented 
in  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz ;  Tarn- 
pica  de  Taumilipas,  and  Refugio 
in  the  north  have  contributed  hand- 
somely. The  trade  from  India 
and  Guayaquil  to  the  ports  of  San 
Bias  and  Masathan  in  the  Pacific 
have  brought  considerable  re- 
venue. The  regulations  of  the 
custom  houses-  and  their  various 
appurtenances  have  received  the 
approbation  of  the  houses. 

I  would  recommend  you  taking 
some  decided  steps  ia  regard  to 
the  tariffs  that  the  speculations  of 
the  merchant  may  be  founded  in 
a  fair  and  unchapgeable  basis.   • ' 

A  number  of  old  outstanding 
debts  which  have  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  nation,  the  legal 
steps  are  now  taking  to  recover. 

The  public  credit,  both  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  nations  and  to 
those  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment, '  has  been  regularly  and 
strictly  observed. 

The  houses  were  informed  of 
the  state  of  the  funds  in  London, 
on  the  19th  October  last ;.  the 
agency  of  this  republic  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  opulent  honseof 
Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  executive  have  viewed 
with  deep  feeling  the  general  com- 
mercial distresses  in  Europe  the 
past  year ;  and  very  sensibly  those 
in  the  city  of  London,  so  much  so, 
that  houses  of  the  greatest  opu- 
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lence  and  wealth,  have  been  obli- 
ged to  suspend  their  payments. 
Indeed  a  calamity  has  been  pre- 
sented without  example.  The 
house  in  which  the  funds  of  this 
government  werp  deposited,  was 
reduced  to  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion ;  and  inconsequence  a  num- 
ber of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by 
the  minister  of  Hacienda  have 
been  returned  protested.  For 
those  which  have  been  returned 
for  non  payment  provision  has 
been  made,  and  for  those  for  rum 
aec^tonce  if  not  paid  at  maturity 
the  like  will  be  done.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  these  claims  have 
been  met,,  has  added  new  strength 
to  this  government,  whose  credit 
now  stands  higher  in  Europe  than 
any  of  the  southern  republics. 

In  the  department  of  finances, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  find  one 
branch  which  has  not  been  admi- 
rably conducted.  Of  this  flatter- 
ing state  of  things  the  officer  of 
that  department  will  not  be  slow  in 
in  giving  you  incontestible  proofs. 
The  friends  of  the  republic  must 
observe  with  pleasure  that  the 
mines  generally  are  making  hand- 
some remuneration  for  past  toil 
and  labour. 

The  executive  are  impressed 
with  the  honour  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  nation,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mustum  of  anti- 
quiiie$  The  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher  is  called  to 
this  subject. 

That  great  specific  which  has 
saved  so  many  from  the  dreadful 


ravages  of  the  small  pox,  has 
been  propagated  through  the 
union,  and  has  been  especially 
useful  in  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  province  of  Tocatao. 
The  improvements  made  in  tl» 
roads  have  been  eminently  uaefid 
to  commerce  and  agriculture- 
they  are  still  progressing. 

The  academy  for  the  instroctioi 
of  marine  officers  will  in  time  pf»- 
duce  elBTective  men  for  tb^  deput- 
ment. 

Every  day  it  appears  mote  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  good 
order,  to  fill  various  statkmv  of 
dignity  in  the  church  which  \mn 
been  vacated,  and  it  is  but  our  do- 
ty to  recompense  those  who  \ff 
their  doctrines,  their  Uood,  mI 
their  glorious  example,  contribo- 
ted  in  so    eminent  a  degree  to 
bring  about,  and  firmly  estalM 
the  liberties  of  this  countiy.    The 
effective  marine  are  now  enawof 
along  the  coast  for  the  protodMi 
of  the  trade  ;  and   the  pretentioi 
of  contraband.     The   eqoadioarf 
Vera  Gruz  has  gone  to  sea  viA 
particular    instructions    fnAa  Ai 
government. 

In  all  this  vast  country  «e  €b> 
serve  order  and  tranquiililj.  IHa 
the  period  of  elections  sotBiWit 
is  observed,  it  is  the  same  iatl 
free*  countries,  and  is  ooeoftboM 
rights  consecrated  by  the  law. 

Citizens,  God  protect  yoo!  It 
all  debates  let  your  first  ol^ect^ 
the  good  of  your  country. 

GUADALUPE  VICTORIA, 
PresU.  of  ike  U.  States  ofMt 
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)  following  documeot,  under 
Je  of  Declarations,  is  a 
f  of    Commerce    between 

0  and  France. 

Declaratunu. 

There  shall  be  between 
Band  the  United  Mexican 
»  friendship,  good  under- 
igi  and  reciprocal  freedom 
merce.  Their  respective  ci- 
shall  be  free  to  enter  with 
easels,  and  their  cargoes,  in- 
y  port,  every  river,  and  cve- 
«,  whither  strangers  are  ad- 
,  there  to  sojourn  or  re- 
t  any  point  whatever,  to  hire 
[^cupy    houses  and    ware- 

1  for  the  purposes  of  busi- 
nd  in  general  the  merchants 
1  state  shall  enjoy  on  the 
y  of  the  other,  complete 
ion,  liberty,  and  security, 
eciprocal  right  which  this 

grants  of  entering  into 
ivers,  or  other  places  in  the 
^untries,  does  not  compre- 
the  privilege  of  itatemal 
(ting  trade,  which,  in  each 
two,  may  be  subjected  to 

regulations. 

The  citizens  of  Mexico 
DJoy,  in  the  different  pos- 
ts belonging  to  France,  not 
)pe,  both  in  respect  of  coro- 
uid  navigation,  all  the  ad- 
3S  granted  to  other  foreign- 
ad  reciprocally  the  mer- 
and  navigators  of  France, 
;  from  the  said  possessions, 
ajoy  in  Mexico,  in  the  same 
;,  all  the  advantages  granted 
chants  or  navigators  coming 
\y  other  country. 
There  shall  not  be  imposed, 


at  the  entry  into   the  ports    of 
France  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
or  of  the  industry  of  Mexico— 
neither  shall  there  be  imposed,  at 
the  entry  into  the  porta  of  Mexico 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  of  the 
industryr  of  France,  any  higher  or 
other  duties  than  those  that  are  or 
shouldlM  paid  by  analogoQs  pro- 
duce of  the  most  favoured  foreign 
nation.     The  same  principle  shall 
be  observed  in  respect  of  exporta- 
tion ;  no  prohibition  shall  be  im- 
posed at  the  going  out  or  coming 
in  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  of 
the  industry  of  the  two  countries 
in    their    respective    commerce, 
which  does  not  equally  extend  to 
the  analogous  produce  of  other 
countries.     It  is  understood,  that 
the  first  regulation  in  this  article 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  modi- 
fications of  its  tariff*  of  importation 
which  France  may  think  suitable 
to  make  in  favour  of  the  produce 
of  Hayti,  in  return  for  privileges 
specially  reserved  to  it  in  Hayti 
by  the  Ordonnance  of  l7th   of 
April,  1825.        All  produce  ex- 
ported  from  either  of  the    two 
countries  to  the  other  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  its 
origin,  delivered  and  signed  by 
the    competent    officers  of    the 
Customs  in  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion.   The  certificates  of   each 
vesdel  shall  be  numbered  progres- 
sively, and  joined,  by  the  seal  of 
the  Custom-house,  to  the  mani- 
festo.    This  last  document  shall 
be  viewed  by  the  respective  Con- 
siils,  and  the  whole  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Custom-house  of 
the  port  of  entry*    In  ports  of  em- 
barkation wbere  there  are  no  Con- 
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why  certificates  of  the  Custom- 
house, always  numbered  progres- 
sively, and  joined  to  the  manifest, 
will  be  held  sufficient  to  prove  the 
origin ;  and  in  such  as  have  neither 
Cunbuls  nor  Custom-house,  certi- 
ficates nf  origin  shall  be  delivered 
and  signed,  always  in  the  same 
f(»rms,  by  the  local  authorities. 

4.  The  duties  of  tonnage, 
lights,  port  dues,  pilotage,  salvage, 
and  other  local  charges,  will  be,  in 
the  ports  of  Mexico,  the  same  ex- 
actly for  French  vessels  as  those 
paid,  in  the  same  port,  by  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion. They  will  abo,  in  all  the 
ports  of  France,  for  Mexican  ves- 
sels, be  exactly  the  same  as  those 
charged,  in  the  same  port,  for  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion. It  is  manifest  that  the  same 
treatment  as  the  most  favoured 
nation,  which  is  secured  to  Mexi- 
can vessels  in  France  by  this  Ar- 
ticle, does  not  signify,  in  any  case, 
the  treatment  of  citizens  enjoyed 
by  certain  people,  but  solely  in  vir- 
tue of  che  principle  of  reciprocity, 
it  being  alwavs  understood,  that, 
so  soon  as  Mexico  shall  see  (it 
to  grant  to  the  French  commerce, 
in  its  ports,  the  same  treatment  as 
enjoyed  by  its  own  citizens,  thie 
commerce  of  Mexico  shall  imme- 
diately enjoy  in  France  the  same 
privilege. 

5.  The  produce  of  the  soil,  or 
of  the  industry  of  France,-  shall 
pay  the  same  duties  on  being  im- 
ported into  Mexico,  whether  im- 
ported in  French  vessels,  or  in 
Mexican  vessels.  The  produce 
of  the  soil,  or  of  the  industry  of 
Mexico,  shall  pay  the  same  duties 
on  importation  into  France, 'whe- 
ther imported  in  Mexican  vessels, or 
French  vessels.  The  produce  of  the 
soil,  or  of  Che  industry  of  France, 


shall  pay  on  their  exportadon  the 
same  duties,  and  enjoy  the  same 
exemptions  and  allowances,  whe- 
ther the  exportation  be  made  bj 
French,  or   by   Mexican  vesiek 
The  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
industry  of  Mexico,  exported  for 
France,  shall  pay  the  same  duties, 
enjoy  the   same   exemptiom  sod 
allowances,  whether  the  expoitt- 
tion  be  made  by  Mexican  veaA, 
or  French.   It  is  agreed,  howefff, 
that  by  temporary  abandooneotof 
the  principle  laid  down  iothiiAf^ 
tide,  and  according  to  which,  the 
respective  flags  ought  to  enjoy  the 
treatment  of  citixens  in  the  tvs 
countries,  in  the  different  opera- 
tions indicated,  those  flags  shsl 
only  enjoy,  provisionally  ia  the 
same  operations,  the  treatment  of 
the  most  favoured  nation.  *It  ii| 
besides,  understood,  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  article,  that  the  treatoMit 
of  the  most  favoured  nation,  which 
is    granted    to    the   .Mexicans  k 
France,  by  this  provisional  rep- 
lation,  shall  not  be  held  to  sifl^i^ 
the  treatment    as  citizens,  whiel 
certain  people  enjoy,  but  soMyk 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  redpi^ 
city. 

6.  To  avoid  all  misundenlaatf- 
ing  both  with  respect  to  die  coo- 
ditions  which  are  to  coostitmeif- 
spectively  a  French  vessel  aad  a 
Mexican  vessel,  it  is  agreed,  ihrt 
all  vessels  built  in  France,  aid  al 
those  captured  from  the  enraieiof 
that  country,  whether  by  the  aifi* 
tary  marine  of  the  State,  or  hf 
French  subjects  entrusted  wiii 
letters  of  marque  by  the  Govcn- 
ment,  and  which  shall  be  dmki^ 
ed  lawful  prises  by  the  conpclcii 
authorities ;  and  finally,  all  saeh 
as  shall  be  condemned  by  the  tri- 
bunals for  infraction  of  thelsvt 
against  the  slave  trad^  shall  he 
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ered  as  Fredchi  provided^  iti 
Ml,  that  the  owner  or  own* 
e  captaiiii  and  three  fburths 

crews  are  French ;  and,  id 
DM  way,  all  vessels  built  in 
0|  or  captured  from  the  ene- 
'  Mexican  armaments  and  le- 
Kwdemned,  and  whose  own- 
owners,  captain,  and  three* 
i  of  the  crews,  are  Mexi- 
whh  the  exceptions  only  re- 
\  from  extreme  cases,  and 
illy  provided  for  by  the 
are  to  be  considered  as 
an  vessek.  It  is,  moreover, 
I,  that  every  vessel,  in  order 
Be  on  the  conditions  above 
)wn,  must  be  provided  with 
later,  passport,  or  paper  of 
ty,  whose  form  shall  bere« 
ally  communicated ;  and 
f  being  certi6ed  by  a  person 
ly  authorized  to  deliver  it, 
itate  the  name,  the  occupa- 
ind  residence,  in  France  or 
o,  of  the  proprietory ;  ex- 
ig  whether  there  is  one  or 

proprietors,  indicating,  if 
iTe  sole,  or  in  what  propor« 
■ch  of  them  hold  the  pro- 
;  the  name,  dimensions,  ca- 
f  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  par- 
8  of  the  vessel,  which  may 
to  make  her  recognized,  as 
I  to  prove  her  country.  See- 
the same  time,  that,  in  the 
Hate  of  the  marine  of  Mexi- 

would  not  be  possible  for 
lontry  to  profit  by  all  the  ad- 
pet  of  reciprocity  established 
deles  4  and  5,  if  strict  re- 
rere  paid  to  the  literal  mean- 
nd  immediate  execution  of 
irt  of  this  present  Article  6, 
imports  that  to  be  consider- 

Mexicao,  a  ship  must  be 
a 'Mexico,  it  is  provisionally 
I  on,  that  every  vessel  of 
mild  soever,  which  bonaJUte 


belongs  to  one  or  more  MeKicansi 
and  whoee  Capcaina  and  three- 
fourths  of  her  crew,  al  least,  iire 
nativeaof  Mexico,  shall  be  reputed 
a  Mexican  vessel :  France  reserve 
ing  to  herself  the  right  of  claiming 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  resale-' 
tioD  relative  to  the  building  in  the 
respective  countries,  if  the  interests 
of  its  navigation  should  happen  to 
suffer  ^m  the  exception  made  to 
that  principle  in  favour  of  Mexico. 
7.  Every  merchant,  every  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  as  well  as  all 
other  Frenchmen,  shall,  in  the 
Mexican  States,  be  entirely  free  to 
manage  the  business  of  themaelves, 
or  to  confide  the  management  of 
it  to  whom  they  please,  whether 
factor,  agent,  or  interpreter.  They 
shall  in  nowise  be  compelled  to 
employ  for  that  purpose  any  other 
persons  than  those  employed  by 
Mexicans,  or  to  pay  them  any  sa- 
lary or  any  compensation  higher 
than  the  latter  shall  pay  in  similar 
circumstances.  They  shall  be 
equally  at  liberty,  in  respect  of 
all  their  purchases,  as  of  their 
sales,  to  establish  and  fix  the  price 
of  effects,  merchandise,  and  other 
matters,  whether  imported  or  de»« 
tined  for  exportation,  as  they  may 
see  fit,  acting  alwajrs  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  coumry.  Mexicans  shall  en- 
joy in  France  the  same  privileges 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  na- 
tives of  each  of  the  two  countries 
shall  enjoy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
other,  a  constant  and  complete  pro- 
tection of  their  persons  and  proper- 
ty ;  they  shall  have  free  and  facile 
access  to  Courts  of  Justice  for  the 
vindication  or  defence  of  their 
rights,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
employ  advocates,  attorneys,  or 
agents  of  any  class  they  Chink  fit ; 
in  fine,  they  shall  enjoy,  in  this- Be* 
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tpect|  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  are  granted  to  citizens* 

8«  With  respect  to  the  right  of 
inheriting  personal  property  by 
will  or  otherwise,  and  that  of  dis- 
posing of  personal  property  of 
every  kind  and  denominatiooi  by 
sale,  giA|  exchange,  will,  or  any 
other  way  whatever ;  and,  finally, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  natives  of 
each  of  the  two  countries  shall  en- 
joy respectively,  in  the  other,  the 
same  privileges,  liberty,  and  rights, 
as  citizens,  and  they  shall  not  pay 
any  higher  duties  or  imposts  than 
they  do. 

9*  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
police  of  the  ports,  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels,  the  security 
of  merchandise,  goods  and  effects, 
the  natives  of  the  two  countries 
shall.be  respectively  subjected  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  terri- 
tory where  they  reside.  They 
shall  however  be  exempt  from  all 
compulsory  military  service  cither 
by  land  or  by  sea,  nor  shall  they 
be  subject  to  forced  Idans.  Their 
property  shall  not  besides  be  sub- 
jected to  any  other  charges,  requi- 
sitions, or  imposts  than  those  paid 
by  citizens. 

10.  Consuls  of  each  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  established  in 
the  other,  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  ;  but  those  agents  shall 
not  enter  on  their  functions  until 
aAer  having  received  the  authori- 
ty of  the  territorial  government. 
The  latter  shall  preserve  Jbesides 
the  right  of  determining  the  place 
where  it  may  think  fit  to  admit 
them,  it  being  understood  that  on 
this  point  the  two  Governments 
shall  oppose  no  restriction  that  is 
not  common  in  their  respective 
territories  in  all  nations. 

11.  The    respective  .Consuls 


shall  enjoy  in  the  two  coantrtes 
the  privileges  generally  attached 
to  their  charge,  such  as  ezeroptioo 
from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
from  all  direct  taxes,  whether  per* 
sonal,  moveable,  or  samptoarj, 
unless  they  be  subjects  of  the  cotn- 
try,  or  have  becoooe- proprietofs 
there,  either  as  possessors  of  goods 
moveable  or  fixed,  or  finally  haie 
engaged  in  business,  in  all  wUdi 
cases  they  shall  be  sabject  to  the 
same  taxes,  charges,  and  iaiposts 
as  other  individuals.  These  agenii . 
shall  enjoy,  moreover,  all  the  other 
privileges,  exemptions,' and  immo^ 
nities  that  are  granted  in  Mr 
place  of  residence  to  agents  of  the 
same  r^k  of  the  most  fkroanA 
nation. 

12.  The  respective  Consols  sfaal, 
on  the  decease  of  any  of  thor 
fellow  citizens— 1 ,  cross  with  their 
seals  those  placed  either  officially 
or  at  the  request  of  parties  intnnl* 
ed  by  the  competent  local  aotfaofi- 
ties  on  the  moveable  effects  aad 
papers  of  the  deceased  ;  and  these 
duplicate  seals  shall  not  be  brokea 
but  by  concert  with  ail  the  pa^ 
ties — 2.  attend  the  inventory  Mde 
of  the  deceased's  effects  sifter  Ae 
seals  are  broken— 3.  finally  dain 
the  transmission  of  the  effects  kt^ 
which  shall  not  be  refiised  miless  is 
case  of  opp9sition  from  any 
ing  creditor,  national  or 
administer  and  manage  persoaaly, 
or  name  under  their  own  respoa- 
sibility,  an  agent  to  administer  aad 
manage  the  said  effects  left  with- 
out, the  intervention  of  any  terri- 
torial authority. 

13.  Unless  in  case  of  stipab- 
tions  to  th^  contrary  between  the 
owners,  freighters  and  insarers,  die 
averages  for  damages  which  d» 
vessels  of  the  two  countries  shsl 
sustain  at  sea,  while  in  progresi  It 
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ipective  portSi  shall  be  re- 

by  the  Consuls  of  their 

unless  always  the  citizens 
ountry  where  the  Consul  is 
t  are  interested  in  these 
S|  for  they  must  be  regu- 

ihat  case,  at  least,  so  far 
citizens  are  concemedi  by 
ithority. 

A.11  operations  relating  to 
Ivage  of  ^  French  vessels 
d  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
e  regulated  by  the  French 
I,,  and  rieciprocally  the 
n  Consuls  shall  direct  the 
>ns  relating  to  the  salvage 
els  of  their  nation,  on  the 
r  France.    The  interposi- 

the  local  authorities  shall, 
ff  be  used  in  each  coun- 
irderto  maintain  order  to 
:ee  the  interests  of  the  par- 

they  are  strangers  to  the 
[lipwreckedy  and  to  ensure 
scution   of  the  regulations 

entry  and  export  of  the 
ndise  saved. 

The  respective  Consuls 
e  exclusively  charged  with 
emal  police  of  the  vessels 
r  nation,  and  the  local  au- 
B  shall  not  interpose  there- 
iitae  of  Article  9,  which  re- 
to  them  the  police  of  the 
oly,  in  so  far  as  the  disor- 
aC  take  place  may  he  of  a 
to  trouble  the  public  peace, 
by  land,  or  on  board  of 
ressels. 


16.  The  respective  Consols 
shall  cause  to  be  arrested,  and  con- 
veyed, either  on  board  or  to  their 
own  country,  sailors  that  desert 
any  vessels  of  their  nation.  For 
this  purpose,  they  shall  address,  in 
writing,  the  competent  local  au-, 
thorities,  and  shall  Justify  their  in- 
terference by  the  exhibition  of  the 
registers  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the 
list  of  the  crew,  that  the  men  they 
claim  forpied  .  part  of  the  said 
crew,  and  upon  such  a  demand,  so 
supported,  the  delivery  of  the  par- 
ties shall  not  be  refused.  More- 
over, all  help  and  assistance^  shall 
be  given  them  in  searching  for,' 
seizing,  and  arresting  the  said  de- 
serters, who  shall  be  detained,  and 
guarded  In  the  prison  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  requisition,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  Consuls,  until  those 
agents  have  found  an  occasion  of 
getting  them  conveyed  away.  If, 
however,  such  an  opportunity  do 
not  occur  within  three  months, 
counting  from  the  day  of  their  ar- 
rest, the  deserters  shall  be  set  at  li- 
berty ;  nor  shall  they  be  a  second 
time  arrested  for  the  same  cause. 

17*  The  archives,  and  in  gene- 
ral all  the  papers  of  the  office  of 
the  respective  Consulates,  shall  be 
inviolate;  and,  under  no  pretext 
shall  they  be  seized  nor -inspected , 
by  any  local  authority* 
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dtismii  of  the  Senate  aiMl 
unber  of  Repreteotrntivet, 

8  &r  firom  thinking,  when  I 
led  my  hurt  mesaage  to  you, 


that  I  should  now  have  *  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  referring  to  woonda 
which  the  iotemal  eventa  of  the 
Bopublie  opened  in  oor  himti. 
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The  order  and  progress  with 
which  Colombia  was  advancing 
in  her  political  career,  when  the 
last  ordinary  session  of  the  Con- 
gress commenced,  announced  to 
the  people  days  of  consolation  and 
tranquillity,  and  impressed  roe  with 
the  agreeable  idea  of  terminating 
the  period  of  my  administration, 
by  leaving  the  Republic  complete- 
ly tranquu  under  the  guarantee  of 
its  institutions,  its  external' rela- 
tiona  established,  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity  opened,  the 
funds  and  the  administration  of 
justice  improved,  education  in- 
creasing, public  credit  consolida- 
ted, the  magazines  of  war  supplied, 
a  competent  maritime  force  equip- 
ped, and  what  is  more,  the  Spanish 
Government  disposed  to  concede 
to  us  peace ;  but  Providence, 
which  mocks  the  projects  of  man, 
to  teach  us  to  know  our  weakness, 
has  permitted  that  the  most  me- 
lancholy and  calamitous  events 
should  serve  as  a  trial  of  our  con- 
stancy and  love  of  liberty.  I  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  to  you  this  picture 
with  the  correctness  and  impar- 
tiality which  my  character  and 
your  representative  duties  de^ 
mand  ;  not  to  afflict  you  and  dis- 
hearten you  through  your  affliction, 
but  that,  knowing  the  evil,  you 
may  be  able  to  apply  a  due  re- 
medy.. What  ought  to  inspire 
you  with  confidence  in  tittempting 
this,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  firm- 
ness and  efficacious  co-operation 
of  the  Executive  Power,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  progress  which 
various  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration have  made,  in  spite 
of  those  agitations  which  were 
calculated  to  impede  them. 

Endeavours    to  bring    about 
peace   between   Spain  and   the 


American  States  were  eontin«Bg 
to  be  made  with  the  Cabinet  ti 
Madrid,  by  those  Powers  wbo^ 
consulting  their  own  intemts,re* 
cognise  our  right  to  independenet, 
when  the  event  of  Valenctt,  of 
the  30th  of  April,  took  phcei 
The  executive  had  succeeded  it 
inducing  the  most  respeetibli 
Governments  to  interest  tbeii> 
selves  in  this  object,  and  tbe  p»- 
cipal  argument  on  which  tbey 
founded  the  claim  to  petce  wu 
the  internal  order  and  stabilitj  of 
our  institutions.  Unfoiluiialelj, 
this  basis  has  lost  all  its  force,  ini 
the  negotiations  have  been  wat 
pended.  The  Government  of  Hii 
Catholic  Majosty,  re-inspired  vilh 
the  hopes  of  conquest,  or  at  kiil 
of  invasion,  which  had  long  ssea- 
ed  dead,  when  the  commotion  d 
Yenezu^la  resounded  in  its  esf^ 
conceived  the  idea  of  invdviog  m 
in  a  civil  war  :  but  the  £xecitiff% 
without  withholding  from  the  i^ 
storation  of  constitutional  oite 
all  tbe  attention  which  its  duty  m 
posed^  took  care  to  prepare  lb 
means  of  external  defence  as  fif 
as  circumstances  would  piiaA 
and  relied  tranquilly  on  thenstiw' 
spirit  and  the  well  known  fslosr  of 
the  army.  The  carrying  iilocfiid 
the  hostile  views  of  the  mmf^ 
Government,  is  now  less  probtm 
since  its  domestic  a&iis  ahsoAal 
its  attention — since  it  has  lost  At 
fortified  posts  of  Ulloa,  Callaoi  ui 
Chiloe — and  since  the  forces  which 
it  assembled  in  the  island  of  Cobi 
are  reduced.  However,  in  any  evol 
the  Colombians  well  know  how  !• 
defend  and  preserve  their  indeper 
dence,  with  the  same  gioiy  «tt 
which  they  acquired  it. 

Our    relations    of    frienMif 
with  all  tbe  Steles  of  Ammimi 
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m  haying  sustained  any  di* 
on,  are  acquiring  that  aug« 
tion  on  which  their  welfare 
ilicity  deperld.  The  great 
can  Assembly  contributed 
iousl  J  to  perfect  the  alliance 
Republic  with  some,  and  to 
.clearly  our  political  and 
ercial  connexions  with  oth- 
This  Assembly  met  at  Pa* 
on  the  22d  of  June,  and  was 
ed  by  the  Representatives 
otral  America,  Peru,  the 
1  Mexican  States,  and  Co- 
Ly  and  laid  open  the  great 
e  of  the  destiny  of  America. 
American  Congress  occupied 
few  days  in  its  first  session, 
labours  are  of  immense  im« 
ice.  The  Secretary  of  State 
Nreign  Affairs  will  soon  pre- 

0  you  the  treaty  of  unioui 
if    and    confederation,    be- 

the  States  that  assembled , 
ch  the  rest  of  South  Ame- 
ay  unite  itself — the  conven- 
rhich  fixes  the  contingent 

each  confederated  State 
iimish  for  the  o6mmon  de- 
-*and  the  agreement  with 
t  to  the  mode  of  employing 
recting  the  contingents  thus 
led — the  convention  which 
lies  the  annual  meeting  of 
kBtembly  in  time  of  war — 
ftrent  declarations  founded 
e  treaties  which  Colombia 
stered  upon,  and  concluded 
the    Governments    of   the 

1  represented  at  the  Con- 
at  Panama.  The  assembly 
erred  its  sittings  to  Tacuba- 
the  United  Mexican  States, 
ch  the  executive  readily  gave 
Ment,  desirous  to  respond  to 
nark  of  confidence  and 
ship,  and  to  the  proofs  of  in- 

and  fraternity,  which    the 


federal  government  of  that  repvb* 
lie  had  exhibited  towards  U8«  At 
Tacubaya  there  assembled,  in  ad* 
dition,  die  Representatives  of  Rto 
de  la  Plata,  of  the  new  RepubHc 
of  Bolivia,  of  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America, 
whose  philanthropic  Government 
having  accepted  the  invitatioii 
which  we  made  to  it,  took  a  eor* 
responding  interest  in  this  impoiw 
tant  object  Probably,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Netherlands  will,  on 
a  future  occasion,  send  their  Com« 
missioners,  invested  with  the 
same  powers  as  those  that  went 
to  Panama.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  Peru  has  passed 
an  Act,  recognizing  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia,  but  the  provinee  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  appears  to  have 
refused  to  pass  a  similar  one*  The 
executive  of  Colombia  has  been 
pained  at  this  circumstance,  and 
it  trusts  in  the  prudence  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Magistrates,  in  whose 
charge  are  the  destinies  of  both 
States,  tiiat  they  will  hearken 
solely  to  the  conunon  interest,  the 
national  wish,  and  the  necessity 
of  peace.  The  €rovemment  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America  has  received  the  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Republic,  with 
the  ordinary  formalities,  and,  as, 
among  other  instructions,  he  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
changing the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  union,  league,  and  per- 
petual confederation,  concluded  in 
that  capital  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1825,  he  has  performed  that  duty, 
notwithstagjiing  the  variationa 
made  by  the  Government  of  Cen- 
tral America,  in  one  of  the  arti- 
cles, impeded  the  punctual  ob- 
servance of  the  Ueatj.       The 
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President  of  the  Unitecl  States  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  has  also  received 
the  Charge  d'Afiaires  of  the  Re- 
public, with  the  forms  which  prac- 
tice and  custom  require.  At  the 
same  time,  the  executive  takes  no 
official  notice  of  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  question  that  has 
arisen  between  that  Government 
and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The 
Governor  of  Colombia  has  been 
extremely  afflicted  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Argentine  soil  being 
again  stained  with  blood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  declared  by 
the  Cabinet  of  Janeiro,  and  they 
have  taken  the .  most  hvely  inte- 
rest in  what  has  happened  to  the 
Republic,  with  a  view  to  the  ces- 
sation of  hostihties,  and  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  existing 
differences..  The  mission  of 
Colonel  Palacios  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  quality 
of  Minister  Extraordinary,  is  one 
of  the  steps  which  the  executive 
has  taken,  with  a  view  to  peace, 
and  as  a  proof  at  the  same  time  of 
our  inclination  to  maintain  the 
best  harmony  and  friendship  with 
Brazil. 

The  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  was  ratifi- 
ed in  London  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1825,  without  any  altera- 
tion ;  and,  since  then,  care  has 
been  taken  that  the  conditions 
should  be  fulfilled  with  the  great- 
est fidelity,  such  conduct  being 
the  source  of  confidence  between 
Governments  and  nations.  In  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty  conclud*ed  #ith 
the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, I  have  despatched  a  decree, 
fiving  to  the  citizens  of  the  said 
tates  equal  commercial  privileges 
and  exemptions  as  those  granted 
by  the  Republic  to  the  subjects  of 


His  Britannic  Majesty.  I  fesr 
that  the  state  of  agitation  whidi 
the  events  of  Venezuela  produced 
may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
violation  of  some  articles  of  then 
and  ofother  existing  treaties.  Tht 
Executive,  however,  as  yet  knon 
nothing  of  this  ;  but  I  can  asMi^ 
that,  imprest  with  the  purest  good 
faith  and  the  most  lively  desire  fa 
the  welfare  of  the  aUied,  fnsadFf, 
and  neutral  nations,  no  effivt  wdl 
be  neglected  for  repairing  soy  ikh 
lation. 

<<  The  Government  of  HiiMod 
Christian  Majesty  has  appobtcd, 
through  the  medium  of  a  subalm 
authority,  a  superior  commereU 
agent  to  superintend  the  inlanrii 
of  France  in  the  Republic  Tte 
Executive  is  well  aware  thattki 
forms  observed  in  this  appoat 
ment  are  not  those  recognMsd  If 
the  law  of  nations  ;  and  had  it  sit 
been  for  that  circumstaocei  iki 
Government  of  Colombia  worii 
have  issued  its  ejre^Halar,  mi 
would  have  been  happy  to 
into  a  communication  with  a 
son  of  such  distinguished 
as  M.  Martigny.  NeveitMM 
the  Government  being  desirssifi 
proving  to  France  and  to  Bfl 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  its  ani* 
ty  to  establish  and  wi^if^^^Mi  ithp 
tions  of  peace  and  friendship^  kv 
permitted  the  agent  to  supM- 
tend  French  commerce  io  ibi 
terms,  and  according  to  the  mttt 
ner  in  which,  under  ainular  cih 
cumstances,  permission  was  kh 
merly  given  to  English  and  Dikk 
commercial  agents.  The 
tive,  therefore,  confidently 
that  the  French  Govemmsot,  fa 
from  delaying  the  leoogmtioa  ' 
the  sovereignty  of  ColomlMB«  «i 
avail  itself  of  eveij 
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irtnoity  for  securing  the  pro- 
M  of  the  indastry  of  its  people, 
ntering  into  relations  with  the 
ubiic.  The  Colombian  flag 
waves  in  the  ports  of  France, 
>n8equence  of  the  regulations 
e  bj  the  Government  of  that 
itry. 

[  must  particularly  mention 
negotiation,  by  virtue  of  which 
have  seen  independence  se- 
el to  a  neighbouring  island, 
rfaich  it  had  combatted  with 
f  and  right  Hayti  has  re- 
sd  peace  from  Charles  X., 
received  it  with  joy,  because  it 
the  commencement  of  renew- 
friendship  with  its  Mother 
Btiy.  The  Government  of 
(lobia  has  participated  in  the 
Hire  that  has  fallen  to  them, 

besides  being  gratified  in  its 
!e  of  seeitig  all  people  enjoy- 
mtional  liberty,  it  feels  pccu- 
pititude  for  what  Hayti  has 
fliplished.  The  relations 
h  we  have  endeavoured,  with 
aeh  anxiety,  to  establish  with 
Lpostolic  See,  have  not  suc- 
e<L  The  Minister  of  the  Re- 
ic  returned  from  Florence  to 
le,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
«od'  his  situation.  By  this 
I  his  letters  of  leave  have 
i  delivered,  conformably  to 
ul  regulations  decreed  by  the 
ftador  President 
.  hare  already  hinted  to  the 
{ress,  that  the  political  com- 
raf  of  Valencia,  in  this  depart- 
t  of  Venezuela,  damped  the 
reaa  of  the  Constitutional  sys- 
under  the  shade  of  which  the 
ibKe  enjoyed  tranquillity  until 

ominous    day.     You  know 
the  Chamber  of  Representa- 

reeeived    with    interest  the 
rfaiDls  of  the  local  authorities 


of  Caracas,  against  certain  abuses, 
which  the  Commandant-General, 
Jose  Antonio  Paez,  had  committed, 
in  execution  of  the  decree  for  en- 
listing militia ;  that  the  Executive^ 
had,  a  year  before,  warned  him 
to  execute  that  decree  with  discre- 
tion and  prudence,  avoiding  to 
give  any  ground  for  offence  or  any 
commotion,  which  might  render 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  arms,  or 
to  inflict  serious  punbhments. 
Whether  the  Chamber  see  fit  to 
justify  the  abuses  of  which  the 
iQunicipality  of  Caracas  complain, 
or  whether  an  exalted  seal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  guarantees  of 
citizens,  oblige  it  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  calculated  to  check 
abuses  of  a  similar  kind,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
accuse  the  General-Commandant 
before  the  Senate,  and  having, 
in  fact,  passed  the  accusation, 
the  Senate  found  it  convenient  to 
admit  it  This  accusation  which, 
much  as  it  might  offend  the  self- 
love  of  the  accused,  and  which 
might  be  charged  as  springing 
from  levity  or  from  excitation,  in- 
spired some  of  the  people  with  the 
strongest  hopes  of  stability  and 
order,  but  produced,  in  certain 
towns,  disorder  and  disunion. 

The  decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  Executive  Power,  despatch- 
ed in  fulfilment  of  article  100  of 
the  Constitution,  were  disobeyed.  . 
Gen.  Paez  was  not  only  retained 
in  his  command  by  a  resolution  of 
the  municipality  of  Valencia,  but 
that  of  Caracas  invested  him  with 
a  superior  authority  unknown  to 
our  political  system.     This  pro- 
ceeding  gave    origin    to     many 
others,  all  hostile  to  the  union  pro- 
claimed by  the  fundamental  law ; 
and,  on  iHov.  7,  a  popniar  as- 

24 
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sembly  in    Caracas  decreed  the 
indepeDdence  of  that  countrj. 

The  department  of  Venezuela, 
the  province  of  Apure,  a  canton 
of  Barinas,  and,  more  recentlj^, 
Margarila»  adhered  to  the  decrees 
of  Valencia,  through  the  medium 
of  their  municipalities ;  and,  in 
fact,  separated  themselves  from 
the  sway  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment The  executive  had  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  believing  that 
neither  the  wishes  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan people,  nor  those  of  the 
whole  of  the  army,  had  concur- 
red in  spontaneously  approving; 
the  above-mentioned  Acts,  and 
this  was  declared  by  the  decree 
of  the  8th  July,  and  in  the  Mani- 
festo published  by  my  orders. 
This  opinion  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  event  of  the  battalion  of 
Apure,  and  all  its  officers,  and 
that  of  Puerto-Cabello,  both  of 
which  renounced  obedience  to 
General  Paez.  The  conviction 
that  the  people  of  Venezuela 
were  not  guilty — the  horror  with 
which  they  contemplated  a  war 
between  Colombians — the  ap- 
proaching arrival  of  the  Liber- 
tador — and  the  hope  that  the  pow- 
er of  opinion  would  restore  order, 
joined  to  other  considerations  of 
not  less  weight,  made  me  think  it 
advisable  to  labour  at  producing 
that  effect,  which  you  will  find  set 
forth  in  the  documents  winch  will 
be  laid  before  you,  taking  for  my 
guide  the  Constitution,  and  for  my 
support  the  national  opinion. 
That  alone,  doubtless  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  smother  discord, 
and  re-establish  the  empire  of  the 
law,  if  spirits,  enemies  of  peace-— 
timid,  weak,  or  ambitious — had 
not  introduced  popular  juntas,  aiid 
if  the  authorities  had   displayed 


that  firmness  which  was  due  to 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  ths 
country.  In  Maracaibo  a  popBhr 
meeting,  which  is  penhitt^  by  ne 
law,  demanded  the  convocatioB 
of  the  Grand  Convention  befiws 
the  period  determined  by  aitidi 
191  of  our  code,  and  other  nmi- 
cipalities  of  the  province  adhered 
to  that  demand.  In  6uajiqail| 
Quito,  and  Cuenca,  the  juntu  de- 
liberated with  the  same  Miogh 
but,  a  few  days  after,  those  suae 
popular  juntas  proclsined  lbs 
Dictatorship,  and  the  Bohnu 
Code,  trampling,  by  that  meaion, 
on  our  own  Constitution.  Ce^ 
thagena,  Panama,  and  Maiaesibe 
again  assembled  their  poprfg 
Meetings,  and  declared  the  a^ 
cessity  of  investing  the  Ldbettsdpi 
with  unlimited  power.  Conflli 
and  Barcelona,  in  like  wsaaMt 
solicited,  by  similar  meeliigib 
the  acceleration  of  the  natieMl 
convention,  and  thus  fioudiedlhi 
picture  of  the  commotions,  en«% 
and  infractions  of  the  law  tM 
had  been  begun  in  Valeirifc 
And  the  whole  of  this  was  pasn^ 
at  the  moment  that  the  Spsajsi^ 
were  hovering  off  our  tossls  m 
the  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  sees- 
siderable  squadron — whsa  is 
Madrid,  the  friendly  powen  wen 
endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the 
Spanish  Government  to  gnel 
peace  to  America — when  fuUic 
credit  was  threatened  witk  tke 
most  utter  ruin — when  the  fSfj 
earth  was  shaken,  and  afliefitf 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  I 
leave  it  to  your  judgmsnl  vkt 
must  in  this  situaton  have  bev 
the  anxiety  of  the  Ezecotife  it 
finding  itself  involved  in  sncki^ 
ri^us  difficulties,  and  sarroaeM 
by  so  many  obstacles  i^kt^ 
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deivourfl  to  preserve  the  internal 
order  of  the  Republic  under  the 
mgis  of  the  Constitution.     Fortu- 
nately, the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
law  was  not  abandoned  in  the  dis- 
sident provinces,  nor  even  in  the 
very  cities  which  had  issued  illegal 
proclamations,  and  the  Executive 
muthority  found  support  wherever 
there  was  a  judicious  Colombian 
and  true  patriot      What  words 
are  capable    of  sufBciently   ap- 
plauding the  fidelity,  firmness,  and 
attachment  to  the  political  laws, 
of  the  people  and  the  authorities 
of  the  provinces  of  Bogota,  Anti- 
oquia,   Nejrva,'  Mariquita,  Tunja, 
Socorro,    Pamplona,     Casanara, 
"Cuayana,  Mompos,  Merida,  Po- 
payan,  Buenaventura,  Paste,  Cho- 
eos,  and  Barinas — or  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  General  Bermu- 
das, the  prudence  of  Generals  Ur- 
daneta  and  Guerrero,  and  other 
illustrious  chiefs,  who  do  honour 
to  the  Liberating  Army  of  Colom- 
'bia  ?     The  Executive  Power  can- 
not sufficiently  describe  what  is 
due  to  those  provinces,  and  their 
civil  and  military  authorities,  by 
tba  country.      History  and  pos- 
terity will  do  them  justice.     In 
the  mean  time,  I  recommend  them 
to  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
ID  the  most  earnest  manner. 

Id  the  midst  of  this  deluge  of 
celamities,  in  which  the  fidelity  of 
lihe  before-mentioned  provinces 
■aved  the  ark  of  our  rights,  the 
Ira  of  salvation,  the  Libcrtador, 
'President  of  the  Hepilblic,  ap- 
peered,  for  whose  presence  all 
ealled— the    innocent     and     the 

S'lty,  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
e  Libertador  closed  the  wounds 
of  Guayaquil  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  in  his  passage  to  this 
capital,  ordered  the  re-establish- 


ment  of  the  legal  government, 
which  had  been  subverted  in  the 
departments  of  the  South,  reject** 
ing,  with  a  horror  worthy  of  the 
first  citizen  of  Colombia,  the  Dic- 
tatorship, which,  without  power 
or  right,  certain  popular  juntas 
had  conferred  on  him.  On  the 
14th  of  November  he  arrived  in 
this  city,  and  departed  on  the 
25th,  having  executed,  in  the 
course  of  the  only  two  days  du- 
ring which  he  would  exercise  the 
Government,  various  economical 
regulations,  and  the  decree  of  the 
28d  of  November,  which  I  ven- 
ture to  call  immortal,  because, 
having  therein  declared  that  he 
took  upon  himself  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  powers,  which,  on 
account  of  cases  like  the  present, 
are  permitted  by  article  128  of 
the  Constitution ;  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  preserving  our  political 
code,  until  the  nation  should,  by 
legitimate  means,  reform  itself; 
and  that  the  laws  were  to  remain 
in  their  former  vigour  in  every 
thing  in  which  the  exercise  of 
those  extraordinary  powers  were 
not  requisite,  I  think  that  the  na- 
tional honour  and  glory  of  General 
Bolivar  are  saved. 

You  must  allow  me  to  decline 
entering  into  an  examination  of 
the  causes  of  the  commotion  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  other  political 
disturbances  which  have  afflicted 
us.  Their  authors  mention  seve- 
ral, and  have  not  failed  to  attribute 
many  of  them  to  me.  You,  who 
join  to  a  correct  and  sound  judg- 
ment a  knowledge  of  the  good 
and  evil  experienced  by  our  con- 
stituents, can  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  them,  and  apply  some 
remedy,  capable  not  only  of  as- 
suaging the  anguish   at  present 
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suffered  by  the  body  politic,  bot  Lancasteriaii  plan,  ha?  e  been  ^ 

of  guarding  against  any  return  of  creaaed — ^the  colleges  and  schoob 

similar  misfortunes.     I,  joining  in  have  been    improvad — and   Iks 

the  views  of  the  Libertador  Presi-  central    University    of     Bogotii 

dent,  take  the  liberty  to  request  with  the  National  Academy^  hsis 

three  things  of  the  Represents-  lately  come  into  operetioiu    TW 

tives  of  Colombia  for  the  public  administration  of  justice  may  kan 


good  : — that  the  Congress  should  been  improved,  by  the  taeorpoA' 

not  deceive  itself,  and  conceive  tion  of  the  authority  of  the  gniter 

that  the    desires    expressed    by  District  Judges  in  the  Cortes  «f 

some  few  men,  actuated  by  dis«  the  Departments,  as,  by  soils  bs- 

content  or  fear,  are  the  freely  ex-  ing  more  quickly  coDchidad^  di0 

pressed  general  desires  of  the  peo-  costs  are  dimioiahed,  and  a  f^Mt 

pie ;  secondly,  that  the  Congress  watch  kept  up  over  thstribosli 

look  with  an  eye  of  pardon  and  in-  charged  with  the  adminiiliibiQa 

dulgence  upon  those    who  have  of  the  laws  in  different  ^istrielB; 

gone  astray ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  but  the  internal  disorders  of  tki 

frame  clear,    decisive,    and  just  Republic,  which  have   oitnM 

laws,  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  their    nudignant    influence  vm 

the  occurrence  of  events  so  fatal  every  thing,  have  occasionsd  te 

as  the  present.     With  respect  to  suppression    of   the*  Cortes  of 

myself,  I  entreat — and  I  do  it  as  Guayaquil  and  Zulia.      The  sam 

earnestly  as  I  should  beg  for  life-—  cause   has    produced    fear   asi 

that  the  Congress  will  be  pleased  dread  in  those    who    cuuliaclBi 

to  take  into  consideration  the  ac-  to      colonize     the    uncultifSlBl 

cusations  which  the  discontented  lands ;  so   that,  although  ahsiil 

have  brought  against  the  Execu-  the  whole    million  fao^adas  tf 

tive    Power ;    to  examine   them  land  appointed  by  Congiess 

with  impartiality ;  and  to  let  all  been  distributed,    I    have 

the  rigour  of  the  law  fall  upon  me.  obliged     to     resuoie 

For  my  wilful  faults,  in    which  conformity    with    the 

malice  and  perversity  may  have  The    reduction  'and 

had  part,  I  neither  ask  nor  seek  of  the  Aborigines  has  keen  i^ 

indulgence.  Should  the  Congress  tarded,  as  ihey  are  objects  lAUk 

overlook  political  sins  committed  would  lead  to  great  tiijifiiif'-^ 

by  the  first  authorities  of  the  na-  of  time  and  money  ;  the  ktttfrf 

tion,  it  would  be  as  culpable  as  which,  the  national  finaaoasca^ 

those  who  trample  uqder  foot  the  not  at  present  spare  ;  and  fbrtbi 

social  compact     In  opposition  to  former,  one  year  ia  ncA  aafRMit 

this  moumfid  picture,  I  may  place  to  gather  the  fruits  of  many  j«B 

the  progress  which  has  been  made  perseverance.     The  provioee  tf 

in  the  education  of  youth,,  the  Paste  is  completely   traoqidlisii 

means  for  which  are  to  be  still  and  its  inhabitants,  after  piei 

further  spread,  according  to  the  ly  and  willingly  seconding  the 

organic  law,  and  the  plan  of  pub-  tive  efforts  of  its  Governor,  i 

lie  instruction,  confided  by  a  spe-  dedicate  themaelvea  to  repair,  If 

cial  decree  to  the  Executive  pow-  industry,   the  <HiU>mitifpff  of  gar. 

er.    The  primary  schools,  on  the  The  penury  of  the  ^ytiffip? 
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ces  has  continued  to  harass  this 
Goyernment  in  an  unspeakable  de- 
gree. The  moral  force  of  the 
laws,  and  of  the  government,  be- 
ing relaxed,  and  all  those  relating 
to  taxes  being  hated,  the  Treasu- 
ry receives  no  money,  whilst  the 
Executive  receive  daily  demands 
from  the  army,  from  creditors, 
and  from  the  whole  Administra- 
tion. The  hopes  that  were  form- 
ed that  the  new  system  of  finance, 
adopted  at  the  last  Congress, 
would  have  augmented  the  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue,  at  least  till  it 
equalled  the  public  expences,  have 
J>een  wrecked  in  the  political 
storms  of  which  I  have  informed 
Tou.  As  sooi^  as  a  city  conceives 
Itself  justified  in  rising  and  declare 
ing  that  the  constitution,  the  laws, 
or  the  administration,  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  common  good,  every 
tax-payer  sees  the  opportunity  of 
fllreogtbening  the  inclination  he 
has  to  infringe  the  laws  which  re- 
flate the  public  revenue.  You, 
jfourselves,  will  see  and  examine 
tiio  provisional  regulations  (which 
have  been  made  in  virtue  of  the 
-powers  given  by  the  128th  article 
of  the  Code,)  the  documents  re- 
lating to  which  will  be  presented 
to  you.  To  urge  Congress  upon 
the  attention  and  preference  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  National 
Finance,  is  to  repeat  a  truth  sufii- 
ciently  notorious,  ^he  experience 
of  which  has  already  cost  us  much. 
Money,  as  you  have  heard  from 
another  authority,  is  to  the  body 

Clitic  what  olood  is  to  the  natural 
dy  ;  without  it  the  State  cannot 
exist,  and  to  form  a  National  Trea- 
aary,  it  is  necessary  that  the  citi- 
xena  should  contribute  a  part  of 
their  means.  The  direction  of 
puUic  credit  baa  been  opportunely 


placed,  but  whilst  the  law  which 
founds  the  foreign  and  domestic 
debt,  as  well  as  Uie  continual  zeal 
of  the  Committee  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  have  imparted 
buoyancy  to  the  national  apirity 
and  created  hopes  in  our  creditorsy 
the  commotions  which  the  politi- 
cal system  has  undergone,  have 
impeded  the  operation  of  the  law, 
and  it  has  not  had  that  exact  ob- 
servance which  it  would  have  had 
in  peaceful  times,  under  the  sway 
of  the  Constitution.  Thus  it  is, 
that  not  having  been  able  to  satis- 
fy the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt 
due  in  July  and  November  last 
year,  the  public  credit,  has  suffered 
a  decline  of  very  grejat  extent 
The  revenue  from  the  Post-office 
and  the  Mint,  has  increased,  and 
promises  further  considerable  im- 
provement, which  is  much  owing 
to  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  ac- 
tivity of  their  directors.  I  have 
ordered  all  the  documents  and  pa- 
pers to  be  collected  relative  to  the 
loan  of  1824,  which  will  show  the 
manifest  utility  of  that  transaction 
— the  amount  remitted  to  the  Re- 
public— its  distribution — and  the 
application  of  the  funds  reserved 
in  London,  according  to  the  con- 
tract— in  order  that  the  general 
account  may  be  made  out  in  the 
clearest  and  most  intelligible  man- 
ner, and  that  it  may  be  presented 
to  you  for  the  information  of  the 
nation.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
clarations and  decrees  published 
by  the  last  Congress,  ignorance 
and  perversity  have  joined  to  an- 
no^ the  GoveVnment,  on  account 
of  this  transaction.  The  ignorant 
think,  that  after  having,  for  more 
than  two  years,  employed  the 
funds  derived  from  thia  loan.  In 
various  heavy  expensesi   which 
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have  been  printed,  and  of  which 
the  CongreM  is  cognizant,  that 
the  Treasury  is  still  full  of  money, 
which  may  be  continually  with- 
drawn to  defray  the  national  ex- 
penditure, and  thus  avoid  the  im- 
position of  taxes*  The  perverse, 
turning  their  eyes  from  the  ac- 
counts presented  to  the  public,  and 
from  the  laws  which  have  appro- 
priated to  dififerent  services  the 
proceeds  of  that  loan,  invent 
charges  and  raise  doubts,  which 
they  continually  repeat,  always 
casting  blame  on  the  Government. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  Congress 
should  take  this  into  its  serious  con- 
sideration, and,  by  its  delibera- 
tions, it  may,  in  some  measure, 
restrain  the  excess  of  the  passion 
for  calumniating  the  Government, 
which  is  now  more  than  ever  heat- 
ed by  the  commotions  in  Vene- 
zuela. Peru  has  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  debt  it  has 
contracted  with  us  ;  but  if  the  per- 
formance corresponds  to  the  pro- 
mises made  by  the  Government  of 
that  country  relative  to  this  affair, 
I  trust  that  the  payments  made 
will  cover  the  interests  of  the  fo- 
reign debt  for  two  years,  and  that 
the  Colombian  people  will  receive 
that  relief  from  the  money  which 
still  remains  due,  on  account  of 
the  loan  of  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  which  the  failure  of  the 
house  of  Goldscbmidthas  hitherto 
prevented  us  receiving.  The  state 
of  peace  in  the  interior,  with  re- 
gard to  the  common  enemy,  has 
not  required  any  mihtary  opera- 
lions  ;  thus  it  is  that  the  army  had 
no  other  occupatioti  than  guard- 
ing the  frontier  departments,  and 
concluding  the  pacification  of 
Paste.  Ready  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  with 


the  heroism  which  fifteen  yean  of 
war  baa  witnessed,  the  Govflm- 
roent  and  the  Republic  have  rest- 
ed in  security,  amidst  the  hettiJe 
preparations  with  which  the  ene- 
my's Government  menaced  the& 
In   the   internal    dbturbances,  i 
great  part  of  the  army  has  obejei 
the  law,  which  prohibits  it  boag 
a  deliberative  body — ^has  shoved 
itself  a  worthy  defender  of  the  na- 
tional liberties  and  the  CoDiCito- 
tion — ^has  supported  the  neanres 
of  Government,  and  reanimatfd 
the  hopes  and  confidence  of  tbe 
citizens.     This  conduct  will  fiv 
ever  preserve  the  honour  and  g1^ 
ry  of  the  liberating  army  of  0^ 
lombia,  without  a  stain.     A  bodj 
of  Colombian  troops  remaioi  ia 
Peru ;  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
passed  into  Bolivia,  by  virtue  oft 
decree  of  the  last  Congress.  Bolk 
bodies  act  with  the  hooowarf 
discipline  so  fitting  in  a  lepiAfaa 
array.     I  request,  for  the  fimiA 
time,  that  the  Congress  wiUpi0 
a  law,  settling  the  mode  in  ivUck 
invalid  soldiers  should  be  alowri 
to  retire  from   the    service,  iki 
pension  they  shall  enjoy,  sail  At 
other  privileges  to  which,  iailDet 
justice,  they  ate  entitled.    lafike 
manner,  I  request  themtofatta 
law,  appointing  some  relief  to  fti 
families  of  those  who  may  life 
died,  or  who   may  die,   figMMft 
or  in  any  manner  losmg  Me  6r 
their  country.     The  naval  leiee 
is  receiving  such  increase  as  ike 
state  of  our  public  finances  «9 
allow,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pil 
to  sea,  and   join   the    MexieM 
squadron,  and  act  in  conjonetioa 
with  it,  agreeably  to  the  Convex 
tion  agreed   upon    between  flii 
Government  and  that  of  the  Mf^ 
can  Republic;    Our  eibrti 
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equipping  the  squadron 
i  at  Carthagena,  lor  it 
ler  possible  quickly  to 
.e  crewsy  or  provide  the 
r  means  necessary  for 
)Ose ;  but,  at  length,  we 
)y  the  interesting  object 
'  by  the  Convention  to 
uve  alluded.  To  thein- 
1  which  these  prepara- 
■e  suffered  by  the  above- 
d  causes,  as  well  as  by  a 

the  fulfilment  of  a  con- 
dt  for  transport  vessels, 
be  added,  the  resolution 
by  the  Libertador  Presi- 
his  decree  of  the  24th 
iff  which  will  likewise  be 
re  you  for  your  considera- 
?  educalion  of  youth  in  the 
chools  continues  to  receive 
issible  attention  ;  the  Di- 
nd  Masters  have  well  ful- 
leir  duty,  and  not  dis- 
d  the  confidence  of  the 
lent  and  the  public.  This, 

is. the  state  of  the  Ad- 
ion  in  the  calamitous  year 

The  Secretaries  of  state 
Adf  in  their  respective 
Is,  the  objects  of  their  ne- 
s  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give 
^ress  all  the  information 
to  be  acquired  only  by  ex- 

in  the  practice  of  Gov- 

would  be  the  place  to  pre- 
with  a  parallel  of  the  Ke- 
f  Colombia,  in  the  year 
lien  I  look  charge  of  the 
Iration,  and  in  1826,  when 
ctions  terminate:  and  it 
icm  the  more  necessary,  as 
about  to  commence  yours 
lidst  of  profound  affliction, 
ving  the  state  of  agitation 
1  we  are  involved,  and 
prejudiced  at  the  accusa- 
'ought  against  me  by  the 


discontented.  But  I  leave  to  sound 
and  impartial  public  opinion,  the 
strict  examination  of  tke  good  and 
evil  that  I  may,  of  my  free  will, 
have  caused  the  nation,  dnring  the 
five  years  and  three  month* that  I 
have  occupied  the  post  I  am  about 
to  resign,  it  is  publicly  known  that 
I  was  called  to  the  Government 
without  any  wish  of  my  own,  and 
when  my  inexperience  was  known 
to  all.  My  constant  attention  to 
the  difficult  duties  of  my  office 
have  been  aeen.  Iris  equally  well 
known,  that,  instead  of  taking  di- 
rection and  command,  all  ihui  I 
did  was  to  execute  the  fundamental 
laws  enjoined  by  the  constitution — 
that  I  have  not  only  filled  the  of- 
fice of  executor  of  the  law,  but 
frequently  that  of  legislator  by 
delegation  of  Congress— that  I 
have  been  constantly  obedient  to 
the  written  will  of  the  people,  have 
never  swerved  from  the  Republi- 
can principles,  and  have  used,  with 
prudence,  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers confided  to  me  in  one  word, 
Colombia  must  acknowledge  that 
no  citizen  has  feared  the  power 

r laced  in  my  hands,  for  none  have 
deprived  of  his  liberty  or  proper- 
ty, and  the  Republic  has  enjoyed 
its  full  freedom. .  I  cannot  expresf 
all  the  bitter  feelings  of  my  heart 
at  seeing  Colombia  divided,  and 
falling  from  the  eminent  station 
which  she  had  taken  in  the  moral 
and  political  world.  My  blood 
would  be  too  small  a  sacrifice  to 
see  it  again  in  the  same  flourishing 
state  to  which  it  had  reached  be* 
fore  April  SO.  You,  who  have 
the  power  of  legislating,  and  the 
opinion  of  your  constituents,  are 
culled  upon  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
of  your  country,  to  heal  its  wounds, 
to  re-establish  national  concord, 
and  to  preserve  the  honourj  glory, 
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and  reputation  of  the  Republic 
Without  that,  and  tlie  confidence 
thai  you  will  efficaciously  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Libertador  Presi- 
sidenty  in  objects  so  interesting, 
our  grief  would  have  no  end,  and 
the  name  of  Colombia,  which  has 
been  our  best  title  to  the  estima- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world,  would  become  a  memo- 
rial  of  our  shame  and  d^radation. 
With  respect  to  myself,  I  have  no- 
thing to  regret,  but  that  I  did  not 
separate  myself  from  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  last  Session  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  had  intended  to  do, 
and  that  I  concurred  with  the  Le- 
gislative Body,  in  burthening  the 
nation  with  the  debt  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  incurred  by  the 
last  loan,  to  which  we  have  been 
driven  by  circumstances,  so  impe- 
rious and  urgent,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  avoided.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  have  done  nothing  which 
can  dishonour  me  in  the  eyes  of 
an  impartial  world.  If  I  had 
found  the  Republic,  in  1821,  free 
from  the  common  enemy,  and 
now  left  it  occupied  in  part,  or  en- 
tirely, by  him — if  I  had  found  it, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  spread  of  love 
and  respect  for  the  laws,  and  left 
it  in  anarchy,  without  more  law 
than  the  caprice  of  the  magistrates 
might  choose  to  administer — if  I- 
had  found  it  full  of  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  fully  enlightened,  and  left 
it  plunged  in  ignorance,  with  every 
establishment  of  learning  destroy- 
ed— if  1  had  found  it  regenerated, 
and  free  from  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  left  it  in  the  most  abased  state 
of  blindness  and  torpor — if  I  had 
found  it  fully  peopled,  traversed 
by  excellent  roads,  with  steam- 
boats   and    charitable    establish- 


ments, and    left   it   depopulated, 
without  roads,  and  in  a  state  of 
nature — if  I  had  found  it  recog- 
nized by  all  the  nations,  or  at  kaat 
by  some  of  them,  and  left  it  with- 
out foreign  relations,  and  treated 
as  a  rebel  country — if  I  had  foond 
it  allied  with  the  other  American 
States,  and  left  it  at  war  with  them 
— if  all  those  States  had  been  inde- 
pendent from  the  year  1821,  so 
as   to    render  it    annecessaiy  to 
extend   a  friendly    and  geoeroos 
hand  to  them,  and  now  I  left  some 
of  them  sighing  in  slavery  by  the 
fault  of  my  government— if  the 
public  revenue  had  been  perfecdj 
organized,  and  had  always  pnn 
duced  sufficient  to  defray  the  pub- 
lic expenses,  and  now  I  found  it 
ruined  by  my  interference-^f,  in- 
stead of  the  foreign  and  domesdc 
debt  created   by    eleven  yetn  of 
war,  which  I  received  instead  ofa 
Treasury,  I  had  found  the  Repab- 
lic  without  obligations  of  any  sort^ 
and  now  left  it  compromised  nd 
overwhelmed  with  the  we^  of 
an  immense  debt,  wasting  la  de- 
cay,   and   by   inequitable  CBler^ 
prises — then,    and  then   only,  I 
should  have  to  seek   an  asyfaii 
wherein  to  hide   my   shas^aod 
my    heart  would  fail  me  in  ha- 
ploring  the  pardon  of  my  Uov 
citizens.     But,  thanks  to  the  Pkt> 
vidence  which  has  watched  oier 
the  destinies  of  Colombia,  the  Be- 
public  in  ld26  differs   much  tat 
what  it  was  in  1821,  ami,  vidMit 
attributing  to  myself  the  merit  af 
that  difference,  I  may  console  my- 
self with  the  reflection  that  ia  fil- 
ing the  first  post  in  Colombia,  I 
ha\'e  not  been  an  obstacle  to  tlw 
accomplishment  of  so  much  good 
This     consolation — the      havia; 
avoided  a  civil  war  in  the  preMsr 
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disturbed  ilate  of  the  country,  nnd 
the  honour  of  haying  been  the  first 
to  whom  the  Representatives  of 
the  Colombian  people  confided  the 
difficult  task  of  establishing  the 
Constitution — (twice  associating 
me  with  Bolivar  in  the  supreme 
magistracy) — will,  at  all  times,  en- 
title me  to  public  estimation,  even 
had  I  performed  no  services  to 
my  countrymen,  during  the  sixteen 
jrears  of  our  glorious  regeneration. 
(Signed) 

FBANCISCO  DK  PAULA  8ANTANDXB. 
Boj^ota,  January  2cl,  1827. 

If  B8SAOE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT 
8ANTANDCR  TO  THE  GENERAL 
CONGRESS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Ftllow-Citizeiu  of  the  Senate  and 

Chamber  of  Represeotaiivet, 

The  fifUi  session  of  tho  Con- 
fess of  the  Republic  was  to  have 
been  opened  on  the  second  day  of 
January,  of  this  present  year,  and 
oo  that  same  day  I  was  to  have 
eeaaed  my  functions  as  Vice-Presi- 
deat  of  Colombia :  the  law  had  re- 
gulated the  one  and  the  other.  For 
thai  reason  I  had  prepared  and 
pffinled  the  ordinary  Message  of 
tiie  Executive  Power  previous  to 
the  3d  of  January.  Very  peculiar 
ciicomstances,  which  did  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  my  control, 
iiiteriered  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bling o(  the  legislative  body  with 
the  weight  of  all  good  patriots, 
until  now,  when,  fortunately,  the 
Mtkui  is  worthily  and  constitu* 
tiooally  represented  in  this  Con- 


Oreat  and  important  are  the  ob- 
jaeta  which  you  have  to  investi- 
gate ;  great  and  well-founded  are 
the  hopes  of  our  constituents  and 
those  of  the  Government. 

In  the  Meesage  of  the  3d  Jan. 


I  connnunieated  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  Republic 
in  all  its  branches.  I  have  now  to 
inform  you  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  since  that  time. 

My  continuance  in  the  exercise 
of  tho  Government,  haa  depended 
on  two  causes — first,  because  tho 
Libertador,  the  President,  thought 
it  expedient  in  the  agitated  state  of 
the  Republic,  to  suspend  the  law 
which  fixed  the  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  President  and  Yice- 
Presidenty  to  twelve    o'clock  of 
the  second  day  of  January,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Constitutional  pe- 
riod ;  and  my  heart  counselled  me 
not  to  oppose,  under  circumstan- 
ces of  so  much  difficulty,  the  ar- 
rangements   of  the  Libertador; 
and  secondly,  because  my  con- 
tinuance was  the  least  illegal  act 
that  I  could  commit  during  the 
past  crisis,  after  the  doubts  that 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Liber- 
tador, respecting  the  duration  of 
his  authority.      The  documents 
respecting  this  transaction  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

My  first  care  on  this  occasion^ 
has  been  to  watch  over  the  public 
tranquillity,  to  support  the  power 
of  the  Is^ws,  to  assist  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Libertador 
for  the  re-establishment  of  that  or- 
der which  has  been  deranged  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  the  North* 
and  to  provide  for  the  assembling 
of  the  present  Congress.  The 
extraordinary  powers  with  which  I 
was  invested  have  been  so  spa- 
ringly exorcised  that  I  am  well  as- 
sured the  tremendous  authorify  I 
held  has  scarcely  been  felt  in  Co- 
lombia. Our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  have  continued  to  exteikL 
A  Consul-General  and  a  Vice- 
Consul  have  been  duly  nominated 
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by  tlhe  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  are  to  reside  in  this  capital, 
and  a  Consul  for  the  city  of  Gua- 
yra.  The  Executive  has  expedite 
ed  the  corresponding  exequatur, 
and  will  profit  by  this  conjunction, 
to  establish,  on  a  footing  of  the 
most  pure  friendship,  the  relations 
<^  Colombia  with  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  person  appointed  by  the  or^" 
der  of  the  Government  of  France 
to  serve  as  superior  Agent  for 
French  Commerce,  has  lately  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Inspector  of 
Commerce  in  Bogota  and  its  de- 
pendencies, being  that  given  him 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs :  but  the  Executive  finding 
new  difficulties  in  sending  him  his 
exequatur^  has  suspended  it  until 
the  connexion  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  and  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  can  be  defined 
with  clearness,  and  according  to 
the  public  rights. 

The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Prus« 
sia,  and  Bavaria,  have  shown  an 
interest  in  opening  relations  with 
the  Republic,  and  establishing 
them  permanently,  for  the  good 
of  the  respective  countries.  The 
executive  have  met  this  interest  in 
the  most  favourable  manner,  with- 
out, however,  compromising  the 
national  dignity,  or  departing  from 
the  rules  which  have  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  nations  with 
whom  we  have  entered  into  public 
treaties. 

The  Libertador  Feeident  piro- 
claims  in  a  decree,  promulgated  at 
Maraicabo,that  his  duty  binds  him 
to  employ  the  armed  forcp,  to  bring 
onder  the  obedience  of  the  Nation- 
al Government,  the  towns  which 
have  separated  themselves  from 
it,  and,  in  fiict,  all  his  measures 


actively  job  to  bring  aboat  to 
laudable  a  result  From  Boyaea, 
Maraicabo,  and  Carthagena,aaxil- 
iaries  of  all  kinds  went  forth. 
General  Urdaneta  directed  his 
course  to  the  west  of  Tenezodi, 
and  the  Libertador  President  bit, 
to  the  town|  of  Puerto-Cahello, 
which  was  already  separated  fnNfi 
the  refractory  party.  The  town 
hastened  to  proclaim  their  obe- 
dience to  the  Libertador  Fmh 
dent ;  and  the  dissentieDt  intbori- 
ties  of  Venezuela  laid  dowatbeir 
arms  and  submitted  with  the  rest. 

These  successes  will  be  mde 
more  particularly  known  to  flis 
Congress,  by  the  documents  wbicb 
will  be  laid  before  it,  as  sooo  as 
ready.  In  them  will  be  seen  lbs 
loyalty  of  the  districts  of  Harts- 
cal,  Guadualito,  and  other  towm 
of  the  province  of  Apnre,  at  tti 
head  of  which  Uie  faithful  and 
brave  Colonel  locbazu  pbced 
himself;  it  will  also  be  tees, 
that  the  inflnence  of  the  Liberia* 
dor  President,  vritb  the  roiMoeM 
and  indulgence  with  which  be  so* 
companied  all  bis  acts,  qoeacM 
the  flames  of  citil  war,  ii  siHb 
lished  the  divine  sway  of  tbeiis% 
and  brought  peace  to  Cohobia. 

The  Congress  wiU  be  vfldbto 
to  appreciate  the  immenae  blat> 
sings  of  domestic  peaoe^  waki 
the  protection  of  which  it  esa  d» 
cuss  the  interests  of  the  aatioa} 
and  listen  to  its  remoiistiiBeaa 
Instead  of  the  disasters,  laaassla- 
tion,  and  tears,  whicb  As  eiii 
wars  hadcauaed,  nothingis  nomf$ 
be  seen  but  sincere  desifes  to  bail 
the  wounds  of  our  country,  sad  l» 
attend  to  its  true  happiness.  Tbi 
evil  seemed  ineritd)^ ;  m  ComI' 
na,  the  precious  Mood  of  Oobai' 
bians'lMid  already  flowed;  ike 
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Avtricida    oumott  tlHflriertd  in  forlbapiwiot  jfv,if  «o  iirfWpr 

rMoCftbelloi  adiMrtioM  eon-  to  the pael,  tint jtwiB-Mt  iMNMrly 

ftctiTM  prepmng  in  Aptire  be-  eqoal the  revenue*    9ii|iti|eM]F 

tween  the  verj  f oklieri  who  had  to  conceive  aH  tte  naKgnaiit  io^ 

OTcrcoine  the  Spanish  anny— -ha*  fluence  that  the  diatuffoed  political 

tred,.  revenge,  and  diviaioo,  thread  atate  of  the  countiy,  which  we  ao 

ened  to  involve  the  RepuUie  in  nroch  lament,  muat  have  bad  im 

rain  and  deaelation.      Buc  with  the  national  reaoarceatf     Fn^ 

the  experience  which  the  people  from  that,   and  conaideriog   the 

already  had  of  the  evila  they  auf-  above-mentioned  atate  of  the  levei* 

fered,  at  the  voice  of  the  Liberty-  000,  it  is  indubitable  diat  the  iiH 

dor,  at  the  presence  of  his  troops,  crease  of  income,  and  the  reduc* 

on  hearing  his  promises^    order  tion  pf  our  expenses,  .would  have 

PQOceeded;  to  .confusion,  hope  to  been  so  considerable  that,  in  the 

despair,  confidence  to  fear,  reason  end*-,  we  should   not   only  have 

to  passion,  and    peace  to   war*  balanced  our  expenaes  ^nd    re^ 

Soch  is  the  state  of  the  Northeni  ceipts,  bat  ahould  have  assured 

Departments,  according   to  the  public   credit,   and  consofidaled 


recent  communications -re-    the  floating  debt,  without  loading 
oeaved  from  the  Secretary*Grene*    the  people  with  taxes,  which  in 


nd  of  the  Libertador.  preceding  yearS)  have  home  too 

I  press  upon  the .  Congress  (ho    heavy  on  them*     I  tecommend 


Hty  of  revising  the  organie  this  matter  to  your  careful  con* 
law  relating  to  Schools.  •  The  aideration,  assuring  you  that  there 
ceasores  to  which  they  have  been  now  easts  soch  dismder  end  oea** 
aobject  are  notorious,  and  the  fusion  in  the  national  finances  thai 
Executive  desires  that  you  may  it isimposaible  tQ^provide  for tho 
examine  the  subject  in  the  coun-  expenses  of  the  Administratioa 
eila  of  your  wisdom,  in  order  that  and  the  obligations  of  the  Repob- 
INiblie  education  may  be  spread  Uc*  The  Finance  Minister  will 
diroQghout  the  vast  extent  of  Oo-  lay  before  you  the  last  measure 
lombiaf  and  that  there  may  not  be  adopted  by  the  Executive  to  pay 
A  Colombian  who  may  not  enjoy  the  inlereiit  of  the  foreign  debt. 
Ha  benefits.  The  plan  of  public  which4t  waa  not  possiUe  for  us  to 
ioalruoCion  decreed  by  the  Gov-  do  last  year,  and  which  object  haa 
•fttment,  being  merely  provisloodl,  been  to  the  Government  a  causa 
ita  reform  and  amelioration  depend  ctmmi  pain  and  anxiety. 
•0  tte  refbrms  which  may  be  Nothing  has  bappeaed  with  re- 
made m  the- law,  and  upon  the  spect  to  the  aitny,  except  the 
Bkhts  which  experience  noay  fur-  movement  of  the  auxiliary  divisioa 
aasb*  It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  of  Feiti,  which  took  place  in  Lima 
iMBBnunicate  to  the  CoogresSy  the  S6(hef  January:  Thedivlsieii 
"duitthe  prodoce.of  the  public  reve-  on  that-day  deprived  the  oflicera, 
me  b  the  last  economic  year;  whom  the  Libertador  bad  appointed 
ftdm  the  1st  Julv,  1825,  to  dOth  with  the  full  authority  of  Govera^ 
June,  1826,  has  been  greater  than  ment,  of  the  command.  ^  The  act- 
Aat.of  the  preceding  yeari  luid  ing  authorities  ofthat  division  have 
Aat  the  esttntate  of  the  ea^ieosea  solemnly   renewed   their  fomw 
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oaths  of  submission  and  obedience 
to  our  constitutional  laws,  a  re- 
newal which  'gives  assurance  of 
the  fidelity  of  those  authorities, 
and  which  the  division  could  not 
have  given,  had  it  not  first  of  all 
separated  itself  from  its  chiefs. 
The  Congress  will  see  in  the  docu- 
ments which  will  be  laid  before  it 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  pru- 
dence with  which  the  Executiye 
has  acted  in  this  delicate  affair^ 
and  the  critical  situation  ^f  those 
authorities.  The  subject  will  be 
separately  considered  on  another 
occasion. 

The  co-operation  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  execution  of  the  de- 
terminations of  Congress,  as  far 
as  they  conduce  to  pubUc  good,  is 
an  obligation  on  its  part,  whose 
fulfilment  you  may  expect  in  all 
circumstances.  The  nation  has 
shown  lis  confidence  in  you,  and 
you  have  deserved  it,  and  in  that 
confidence  it  has  appointed  you 
to  legislate  for  its  dearest  interests. 


Make  yourselves  worthy  of  ii 
under  the  blessings  of  the  hberal 
world.  Consecrate  yourseltes 
with  zeal  and  firmness,  to  the  n- 
dical  cure  of  our  political  wouDds. 
Your  honour  and  that  of  Colombii 
— your  fortunes  and  those  of-  tho 
people  you  represent — ^your  fate 
andthat^ofyour  country,  a  eomi- 
iry  worthy  of  all  our  sacrifices, 
depend  upon  your  Voices. 

Your  determination  is  tfie  detfh 
or  Kfe  of  Colombia.     Eniope  and 
America   contemplate'  jw,  and 
posterity  waits  with  justice  toeis- 
crate  or  bless  your  memoiy.   For 
myself,   First  Representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  teFint 
Magistrate  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  Government,,  an  old  soUerof 
liberty  and  iaithful  subject  of  ^ 
laws,  I  cannot  nor  will  Dotbvter 
the  glory  of  my  country  ud  its  is- 
stitutions  for  ruia  and  ^oaichy. 

Bogota,  Itth  ifmj,  t8S7. 


BOLIVIA, 


AOORSSS  OV  GENERAL  BOLIVAB  TO  THE  CONSTXTUKNT  COE«IBfS  OF 
BOLIVIA,  ACeOMPANTINO  THE  FLAN  OF  A  CONs'tiTUTIOE  FOE  TBI 
OOVEBNMENT   OF  THAT   STATE. 


L«gisUton ! 

On  presenting  you  with  the  plan 
of  a  cobstltution  for  Bolivia,  I  feel 
myself  overwhelmed  with  confu^ 
sion  and  timidity,  from  a  persua- 
sion of  my  unfitness  for  tlie  task. 
When  I  reflect  that  the  wisdom  of 
ages  is  not  sufiScient  to^  draw  up 
one  fundamental  law  which  is  per- 
fect, and  that  the  most  enlighten- 
ed legislator  19  the  immediate  cause 
of  human  misery,  and  a  mockery, 
as  it  were,  of  his  divine  missioUf 
what  am  I  to  say  of  the  soldier 


who,  born  ^amongst  slaves  wd 
bpried  in  the  deserts  of  his  cms- 
try,  has  seen  nothing  but  capchfei 
in  chains,  and  brethren  with  antf 
in  their  hands  to  break  them?  It 
legislator  1  Your  mistake  and  ay 
engagement  dispute  the  prefab* 
ence :  I  cannot  saV  who  watea 
most  in  this  dreadfiu  alternative' 
ybu,  from  the  evOs  jroo  mint  if 
prebend  from  the  laws  yoo  b^n 
asked  of  me ;  or  I^  from  the  ii* 
grace  to  which'  your  coatfcic* 
condemns  AM. 
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lave  made  every  effort  to  ex- 

to  you  my  opinions  on  the 
ler  of  governing  free  men  ac- 
ng  to  the  principles  adopted 
igst  civilized  nations,  although 
»sons  of  experience  only  pre- 
long  sertes  of  disasters,  in- 
pted  by  occasional  gleams  of 

fortune.  What  guides  are 
>  follow  through  the  glootn  of 
lorrowful  examples  ? 
^gislators,  your  duties  call  up- 
»u  to  resist  the  shocks  of  two 
>rful  enemies  which  are  con- 
ly  contending  with  each  other, 
both  will  attack  you  at  once ; 
iny  and  anarchy  form  an  im* 
le  ocean  of  oppression,  which 
)unds  a  small  island  of  liberty, 
etually  struggling  against  the 
nee  of  the  waves  and  hurri- 
I  incessantly   threatening  to 

hei*  in  the  deep.  This  is  the 
Q  which  your  frail  bark  has  to 
{ate,  and  whose  pilot  is  so  in- 
rienced. 

he  plan  of  a  constitution  for 
^ia  is  divided  into  four  politi- 
owers ;  one  more  having  been 
d,  without  complicating  the 
:ipal  division  of  each  of  the 
rs.  The  electoral -power  has 
ived  attributions  which  were 
given  to  it  in  other  Govem- 
ts,  generally  considered  to  be 
t- liberal.     These  attributions 

much  resemble  those  of  the 
eral  System.  It  has  appeared 
>Dly  prudent  and  useful,  but 
rise  easy,  to  give  to  the  imme- 
t  representatives  of  the  people, 
irivileges  which  would  be  most 
led  by  the  citizens  of  each 
urtment,  its  provinces  and  can- 
•  No  object  is  of  moreim- 
ance  to  a  citizen  tfian  the 
tion  of  his  legislators,  magis- 
if,  judges,  and  pastors.  The 
toral  colleges  of^  every   pro- 


vince represent  its  wants  and  in" 
terests;  and  are  the  organs  of 
complaint  for  infraction  of  the 
laws,  and  for  abuses  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. I  may  venture  to  say, 
with  some  foundation,  that  this 
branch  partakes  of  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  Government  of  the 
states  of  the  Federal  System^  In 
this  wav  a  new  weight  has  been 
placed  in  the  balance  against  the 
executive  power ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  acquired  fresh  gua- 
rantees, more  popularity,  and  ad- 
ditional claims  to  rank  among  those 
which  are  most  distinguished  for 
their  democratic  principles. 

Every  ten  citizens  name  an 
elector ;  the  nation  is  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  tenth  part  of  its 
citizens.  Nothing  is  required  hut 
capacity,  even  property  is  not  ne- 
cessary, to  exercise  the  august 
functions  of  sovereignty;  but  he 
must  know  how  to  write  his  vote, 
sign  his  name,  and  read  the  laws. 
He  must  profess  some  science  or 
an  art  by  which  he  can  secure  an 
honest  livelihood.  None  are  ex- 
cluded biit  those  who  are  vicious, 
idle,  and  grossly  ignorant.  Know- 
ledge and  honesty,  not  money,  are 
what  is  required  for  the  ekercise 
of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  legislative  Body  is  so  com- 
posed that  it  must  necessarily  har- 
monize amongst  its  different  parts ; 
it  will  never  be  found  divided  for 
want  of  a  judge  to  arbitrate,  as 
/requently-  occurs  wher«  there  are 
only  two  chambers.  There  being 
here  three,  the  difference  between 
two  isr  decided  by  the  third  ;  the 
question  is  examined  by  two  con- 
tending parties,  and  another  im- 
partial one  who  decides  it ;  in  this 
way  no  useful  law  is  put  aside,  or 
at  all  events  it  will  have  been  dis- 
cussed oncci  twice,  or  threetimci 
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before  it  be  rejected.  In  all  af- 
fairs between  two  adverse  parties 
a  third  is  chosen  to  decide,  and 
would  it  not  be  absurd  not  to 
adopt  a  measure,  dictated  by  im« 
perious  necessity,  in  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  society  ?  The 
Chambers  will  thus  preserve  to- 
wards each  other  those  considera- 
tions which  are  indispensible  to 
the  conservation  of  the  union  of 
the  whole,  who  ought  to  deliberate 
in  the  silence  of  the  passions  in 
the  calmness  of  wisdom.  Modern 
congresses,  it  will  be  said,  have 
been  composed  of  only  two  bodies. 
It  is  because  in  England,  which 
has  been  their  model,  the  nobility 
and  the  people  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  two  chambers;  and  if 
in  North  America  they  did  the 
same,  although  they  had  not  no- 
bility, it  is^probable  that  habits  de- 
rived from  their  living  under  the 
British  Government  induced  them 
to  imitate  it.  The  fact  u,  that  two 
deliberating  bodies  must  be  in  a  coih 
tinual  state  of  conterilion ;  .on  this 
account  Sieys  proposed  that  there 
should  be  only  one  strange  absur- 
dity I 

The  first  chamber  is  that  of  Tri- 
bunes ;  they  have  the  right  of  pro- 
posing all  laws  relative  to  finance, 
peace,  and  war.  This  body  has 
immediate  inspection  over  those 
branches  administeret|  by  the  ex- 
ecutive with  least  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  legisbture. 

The  senators  have  the  formation 
of  the  codes  and  ecclesiastical  re^ 
gulations ;  they  watch  over  the 
administration  of  justice  and  over 
public  worship.  The  senate  chooses 
the  prefects,  judges  of  district^, 
governors,  corregidores,  and  all 
other  persons  filling  subordinate 
situations  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
Jt  proposes  to  the  chamber  of  cen- 


sors the  members  of  the  high  court 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  prebendi| 
&c.  Whatever  bat  relation  to  i^ 
ligion  and  the  laws  is  under  tbt 
superintendance  of  the  senate. 
'  The  censors  exercise  a  political 
and  moral  authority,  which  bai 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  tbt 
Areopagus  of  Athena  aod  of  the 
Censors  of  Rome.  They  are,  ai 
it  were,  the  fiscala  of  the  oaiioa 
against  the.  Government,  to  wslch 
over  the  religious  observaaoe  of 
the  constitution  and  public  ticap 
ties.  I  have  placed  under  thor 
protection  the  national  jury,vUdi 
is  to  decide  on  the  good  or  bad 
administration  of  the  execufivc. 

The  censors  are  the  protedofs 
of  public  morals,  the  sciences,  ibe 
arts,  public  insimctiony  and  the 
press.  The  censers  exercise  the 
most  terrible  as  well  as  die  smU 
august  functions.  Tliey  eondeaa 
to  (^ernal  opprobrium  tbe 
of  sovereignty  and  i 
minals.-  They  grant  pel^  ho- 
nours to  tbe  services  and.vinMi 
of  illustrious  citixens.  .The  ap- 
preciation of  gldry  has  been  cse- 
fided  to  their  bands  *|  the  ccosois 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  unsaffied 
innocence  and  unspotted  Bk,  U 
they  err,  they  shall  be  sGcaaed 
even  fortriflieg  faults*  To  thctt 
priests  of  the  Jasvs  have  been  cse- 
fided  the  custody  .  of  our  saod 
tables ;  for  they  it  is  whoaril^ 
prevM  their  profanation. 

The  Prejgdent  of  die  RepabBc, 
in  our  c6nsUtution,  becomes  as  thi 
9un,which, immoveable  intlieeeo- 
tre,  gives  life  to  the  dniYCfsa 
This  suprenvs  authority  shoddbi 
perpetual,  beeanae  in  those  fsffli 
of  society  irhere  hereditary  raak 
is  unknown,  a  fixed  p<^aty 


whicfr  magistrates   and   otisM 
men  and  thulssi  ahoidd  tevslf%v 
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)d  more  than  in  odien. 
y  me  a  phuse  to  itand  upotii" 
da  of  the  ancientJ,  **  and  I 
ove  the  work).'*  In  Bolivia 
oint  is  the  president  for  life. 

him  depends  all  the  regu- 
of  our  system^  without  on 
ecount  his  possessing  any 
t^terf^^rence.  He  has  been 
ed  of  his  head  that  his  in- 
IS  may  not  excite  alarm,  and 
nds  haye  been  tied  that  he 
ijnre  no  one. 

r  President  of  Bolivia  pos*  - 
some  of  the  powers  given 

executive  in  the  United 
I  but'  under  restrietions  fa- 
lie  to  ^e  people.  His  con- 
oe  in  power  is  the  same  as 
*the  President  of  Hayti.  I 
aken  for  Bolivia  the  execu- 
'  the  most  democratic  re- 
in the  world. 

{.island  of  Hayti  (proo  will 
^  me  thus  digressing  from 
ibject)  was  in  a  Continual 
if  disturbanoe  ;  aAer  having 
in  emperor,  a  king,  a  repab- 
r  known  forms  of.govem- 
and  oUiers  beside,  she  was 
'la  have  reeourse  to  the 
ode  Peti'on  for  her  salvation, 
pkced  theijr  confidence  in 
ad  the  destiny  of  Hayti  waa 
ifler  subject  to  vjicillation. 
iliOB  being  chosen  president 
ii  with  power  to  cbdose  his 
«or,  neither  the  death  of.this 
BMUi,  nor  the  succession  of 
ew  president,  have  caused 
UK  commdtiooi  in  the  state ; 
lUng  has  goAe  on  ondjur  the 
P^^mI  Boyer  with  the  tran- 
f  of  a  legitimate  monarchy  ; 
rinmphal  proof  that  a-  presi- 
for  life,  with  the  power  of 
g  Us  sueeeaeor,  ia  the 
idttttiabla  fcatura  ia  Ike  i#- 
:an  ayitem. 


The  PresidentoTBolivia  will  be 
less  dangeroua  than  that  of  Hayti, 
the  mpde  of  succession  being 
more  secure  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Besides,  the  President  of 
Bolivia  is  deprived  of  aU  influence : 
he  neither  appoints  tiie  magistra- 
cy, nor  the  judges,  nor  to  eo- 
clesiastical  offices,  however  subor^ 
dfinate  they  may  be.  This ,  depri- 
vation of  power  baa  never  yet 
taken  pkce  in  any  well-constitu- 
ted Government ;  it  adds  obsta- 
cle to  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
authori^of  achief,  who  will  al- 
ways .find  the  whole  people  under 
the  influence  of  those  who  exer- 
cise the  most  important  functions 
in  society.  The  priesthood  baa 
the  contfol  over  the  consciences  of 
the  citisenp,  the  judges  over  their 
property,  their  honour,  and  their 
life,  and  the  magistracy  over  the 
public  acts  of  the  nation.  Being 
indebted  to  the  people  for  their 
dignity,  their  glory,  and  their  for- 
tune, tfie  Prendent  cannot  hope 
to  engage  them  in  bis  ambitious 
designs*  If  tathis  coi^ideration 
we  Md  that  which  arises  fitnnihe 
constant  oppoiitlon  a  democratic 
Government  meets  with  at  every 
step  of , its  administmtion,  it  ap- 
pears not  unreasonable  to  suppope 
that  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
the  p^jrie  is  less  likely  to  occur  in 
this  Government  tlmn  in  any 
otherw    ' 

Lemlators,  henceferwaid  liber- 
ty will  be  ind^stnietible  ia  Ameri- 
oa»  Observe  the  uaeultivated  as- 
pect of  this  Continent,  which  alone 
espela  the  idea  <tf  a  monardiical 
form  of  €U>vemnient :  its  deserts 
invite  oa  to  independence.  Heie 
there  ia  -no  high  nobiKtyi  no  kigk 
churdi dignities.  OurweaHhwaa 
abaosl  OMiia|,  and  at  preaentit 
isevenleaa.  Ahbondi tna chnrek 
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possesses  influence,  it  is  far  from 
aspiring  to  dominion,  satisfied  with 
its  own  preservation.  Withoiit 
this  a&sistance,  tyranny  can  never 
be  permanent ;  and  if  some  am- 
bitious characters  exert  them- 
seves  to  raise  empires,  the  ex- 
ample of  Dessalines,  Christophe, 
and  Iturbido  tells  them  what  awaits 
them.  There  is  no  power  so  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  as  that  of  a  new 
dynasty.  Buonaparte,  the  con- 
queror of  all  that  opposed  him, 
was  not  able  to  overturn  this  rule, 
stronger  even  than  empires.  And 
if  the  great  Napolean  was  not  able 
to  hold  up  against  the  league  of 
republicans  and  aristrocrats,  who 
could  found  monarchies  in  Ame- 
rica, on  a  soil  illuminated  with  the 
brilliant  flame  of  liberty,  which 
consumes  the  materials  of  which 
those  royal  scafiblds  are  to'  be 
constructed  ?  No,  legislators,  do 
not  fear  pretenders  of  the  Crown  ; 
it  would  be  on  their  heads  like  the 
sword  hanging  over  Dionysius. 
Those  founders  of  modern  dynas- 
ties, who  are  blind  enpugh  to  con- 
struct thrones  on  the  ruins  of  liber* 
ty,  will  raise  tombs  to  their  ashes, 
which  will  inform  future  generar 
tions  how  they  preferred  their  in- 
sane ambition  to  liberty  and  glory. 

The  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  of  Bolivia  is  the 
most  restricted  of  any  that  iS' 
known  ;  he  only  names  those  .em- 
ployed in  the  departments  of  fi- 
nance, of  peace  and  war  ;  he  com- 
mands the  army*  This  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  pqwers. 

The  administfation  is  eptirely 
given  to  the  Ministry,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  censors,  and  sub*- 
ject  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
the  magistrates,  judges,  and  citi- 


zens* The  Custom-house  offi- 
cers and  the  soldiery,  the  onlj 
agents  of  this  Ministry,  are  not,iB- 
deed,  the  most  likely  to  eogige 
popular  favour  on  their  side  ;  their 
influence,  therefore,  will  be  notk- 
ing. 

The  Vice-President  is  the  mi- 
gistrate  most  fettered  by  restraioti 
that  ever  held  comaiabd ;  he  obeji 
conjointly  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  of  a  Republicaa  Gof- 
ernment.  From  the  fanaer  he 
receives  laws  ;  from  the  ktier  or- 
ders ;  and  between  these  two  bar- 
riers he  has  to  proceed  in  a  p«lk 
beset  with  difliculties  and  mt^ 
rounded  by  precipices.  Notwith- 
standing these  inconvemeoceiy  to 
govern  thus  is  preferable  to  ahMH 
lute  .power.  These  constitntioiiil 
barriers  strengthen  his  politidi 
conscience,  and  afford  him  vtD* 
grounded  hopes  of  meeting  with 
a  light  to  guide  him  among  thi 
rocks  by  which  he  is  surrounded ; 
they  act  as  a  support  against  thi 
assaults  of  oar  passiona  in  ooiMrt 
with  the  self-interest  of  others. 

In.the  Goverament  oftbelU' 
ted  States  U  haa  beea  latterif  Ike 
practice  to  -  choose  thd  Fikm 
Minister  to  succeed  the  Pimeideit 
Nothing  is.  so  judicious  is  a  Be* 
public  as  this ;  it  has  the  atafr 
tage  of  placing  at  the  head  of  Ai 
administratipn  ^  person  e^e* 
rietnced  in  the  affairs  of  Goieni- 
ipent  When  he  eaters  npoathe 
exercise  of  his  functionsy  hegeee 
prepared,  and  carries  with  tti 
the  breeze  of  popularity  and  i 
practical  .knowledge 'of  biisineia 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  Ai> 
idea,  add  I  have, /established  iltf 
a  law. 

\  The  President  of  Che  BspAfc 
appoints  the  Tice-PiesideBlt  tt^ 
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govern  the  state,  and  suc- 
n  in  the  command.  By 
UI8  the  period  of-elections 
ed|  which  is  productive  of 
9al  scourge  to  republics — 
'i  the  luxury  of  tyranny,  and 
It  dreadful  as  well  as  roost 
Rte  danger,  which  threatens 
Governments.  By  this 
also  this  dreadful '  crisis 
over  in  Republics  the  same 
ritimate  monarchies. 
Yice-President  must  be  a 
consuifhmate  integrity ;  for 
first  magistrate  does  not 
in  upright  citizen,  he  must 
a  as  his  most  dangerous 
and  be  in  constant  suspi- 
r  'his  ambitious  designs. 
ice-President  must-endea- 
deserve  by  his  services  that 
nee  which  is  necessary  to 
him  to  carry  into  effect  ihe 
of  his  high  office,  and  to 

0  obtain  his  great  reward 
the  nation«t-the  supreme 
iid.  The  Legislative  Body 
)  people  will  exact  capacity 
tents  from  this  magbtrate ; 
U  require  his  blind  obe« 
to  the  laws  of  liberty. 
Bditary  succession  is  what 
ally  tends  to  perpetuate  mo^ 
^  institutions,  and  makes 
w  general  throughout  the 

1  how  much'  more  advan- 
s  is  the  order  of  succession  I 
roiK>sed  for  the  Yice-Presi- 
If  the  heirs  of  princes  were 
I  for  their  merits,  and  not 
ikce ;  and  instead  of  remain- 
inactivity  and  ignorance, 

•ere  placed  at  the  head  of 
Iroinistration ;  they,  would 
MS  become  more  enlighten- 
oarchs,  and  would  be  the 
t  of  their  subjects.  Tes, 
tors,  those  monarchical  in- 


stitutions which  govern  the  worldi 
found  their  claims  to  approbation 
on  the  order  of  her^itaify  succes- 
sion,  which  makes  them  stable,  and 
on  unioti,  which  makes  them 
strong.  'For  this  it  is,  that  al- 
though a  sovereign  prinoe  is  a 
spoiled  child,  shut  up  in  his  palace, 
educated  by  flattery,  and  a  victiiad 
to  his  passions  ;  this  prince,  whom 
I  will  venture  to  call  the  laughing- 
stock of  mankind,  governs  a  por- 
tion of  his  fellow-creatures,  be- 
cause he  preserves  order  in  the  state 
of  Ihings,  and  subordination  among 
his  subjects  by  the  immutability  of 
his  power  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
policy.  Consider,  legislators,  that 
these  greatadvantages;Rre  united  in 
a  President  for  life  and  an  heredi- 
tary Yice-President. 

The  Judicial  Power  which  I 
propose'is  most  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  no  where  is  it  so  much 
so.  The  people  present  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  Legislature  chooses 
those  who  are  to-  fill  the  seat  of 
justice.  Unless  the  judges  de- 
rive their  origin  from  Uie  people, 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  in  all 
its  purity  this  safeguard,  to  the 
rights  of  individuals.  These  rights 
it  is,  legislators,  'which  constitute 
liberty,  equality,  security,  all  the 
guarantees  of  social  life.  The 
truly  free  constitution  is  written  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  codes  ;  and 
the  tyranny  most  to  be  dreaded  is 
that  exercised  by  the  tribunals  in 
the  name  of  the  laws.  Generally 
the  Executive  is  but  the  depositary 
of  the  common  weal ;  but  the  tri- 
bunals are  the  arbitrators  of  what 
is  our  owni  of  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals. The  judicial  power  is 
the  measure  of  the  prosperity  or 
^  misery  of  the  people  ;  and  if  there 
be  libertji  if  there  be  justice  in  the 
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Republic,  it  is  distributed  by  it  staodiog,  we  may  bsre  both  ono 

The  pblitioal  orgaoizatiooi  profi*  and  tlie  other.    A  corps  lof  Ci» 

ded  Ibe  cirii  be  perfect,  is  some-  tom-hoose  officers,  under  militaiy 

of  little  consequence  ;  Uit  discipline,  is  in  every  respect  pr^ 


tkekiws  be  religiously  fulfilled;  ierable  to  simi^  Costom-boiM 

let  them  be  as  inexorable  as  fate,  officers  ;  this  sendee  is  moie  in- 

Acoording  to  the  opinions  of  the  moral   than    sUpeiflvoas ;   it  ii, 

day,  we  of  course  have  prohibi-  therefore,  the  mtereet  of  the  B^ 

tod  the  mok  and  extorted  confes*  public  to  guard  its  firontien  witk 

•ions ;  we  have'  also  cut  off  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  with  trasps 


-prelengMtioA   of  law-suits  in  the  of  Custom-house  officers 

intficate  labyrinth  of  appeals.  the  maohinatkms  of  fiand. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is        I  have  proposed  that  the  eooid- 

hj  Plpsfeots,  Governors,  Corregi-  tution  of  Bolivia  sbouU  be  »• 

dores,  Judges  <yf  the  Peace,  and  formed  at  oertain  periods,  toeoid- 

Alcaldes.     My  limits  have  not  al-  ing   to    the   movements  of  thi 

lowed  me  to  eater  into  a  detail  of  intellectual  world.     The  steps  t» 

•their  oi^anization  and  of  (he  ex-  be  followed  in  the  intrododioBcf 

teat  to  be  given  to  the  jnrisdio^  reforms  have  been  laid  down  is  I 

tion  of  each  ;  tt  is,  however,  ray  have  thought  most  advisafals. 
duty  to  present  to  the  Congress        The  responsibility  of  peisQM  is 

«ome  regulations  concerning  the  public  situations  is  laid  dovais 

government  of  the  departments  the  constitotioo  of  BotiviaiBtbi 

and  provinces.     Bear  in  mind,  le-  most  explicit  terma.    Withoat  ft* 

gislatora,    that  nations  are  com-  sponsibUity,  without  restramt,  thi 

posed  of  cities  and  cottages  ;  and  State  becomes  a  chaos.    I  v» 

that  on  the  welfare  of  these  de-  ture  to  urge  strongly  the  maakmB 

pends  the  felicity   of  the  State,  of  the  Legislature  to   pass  Ai 

Toa  can  never  pay  too  much  at-  strictest  and  most  d^nte  Issi 

teotion  to  the  good  govemnent  of  upon  this  important  aobject  Eis* 

the  departments.     This  point  is  of  ry  one  talks  about  reqMmMi^ff 

die  utmost  importance  in  the  sd-  and  there  it  eads.     Than  k  ao 

ence  of  legislation ;  it  is,  nutwith-  responsibility,    legialatots :    i* 

standing,  too  much  overlooked.  magistrates,  judges,    and  fahiic 

The  armed  force  has  been  di-  ^  officers  abuse  their  authoriiyt  Vs» 

vided  into  four  parts — the  troops  of  cause  the  agents  of  the  GroiM' 

the  line ;  the  navy ;  the  national  ment  are  not  under  rigoieas  is* 

miMtia ;  and  the  military  corps  of  straint,  and  the    people,  ia  tfcs 

Custom-house  officers.  The  duty  mean  time,  are  the  vk^ms.  I 

•f  the  troops  of  the  line  is  to  de-  would  recommend  .the  passisf  sf 

fend  the  frontier.       God  forbid  a  laW.  which  should  direct  tvmj 

that  they  should  turn  tboir  arms  person  employed  under  Goveit* 

against  their' fellow-citizens !  The  ment  to  give  annually  an  aeootft 

national  militia  is  sufficient  to  pre-  of  his  conduct, 
serve  internal  tranquilhty.  Bolivia        The  most  complete  goaraolHf 

does  not    possess    an  extensive  have  been  established ;  dtil  Kta^ 

coast;  a  navy,  therefore,  would  ty  is  the  only  true  liberty;  ^ 

be  4ise]ass ;  soma  day,  aotwitk-  rest  are  marahr  nominal^  or  Mi* 
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le  iafluence  on  th^  condi- 

tho  people.  Personal  »e^ 
which  is  the  object  of  man's 
g  into  society^  apd  from 
the  others  emanate,  has 
j^imranteed*  With  respeot 
of  property,  it  will  depend 
tie  ciyil  code,  to  the  coiq- 
a  of  which  you  ought  im- 
ely  to  dedicate  your  talents, 
benefit  of  your  fellow  citi- 

I  have  preserved  intact  the 
aws,  equality;  without  it, all 
arantees,  all  our  rights  are 
^»  it  we  roust  sacrifice  every 

At  its  shrine  I  have  im mo- 
re infamous  laws  of  slavery, 
islators !  Slavery  is  an  in- 
lof  every  law.  The  law 
recognized  it  would  be  roost 
gious.  What  rig'ht  can  be 
I  for  its  continuance?  Look 
\his  crime  in  every  point  of 
md  I  am  satisfied  there  is 
9  inhabitant  of  Bolivia  so 
ed  as  to  pretend  to  justify 
>8t  scandalpus  violation  of 
nity  of  man.  One  man  to 
led  by  another!  A  man  to 
9 property!  God's  image 
the  yoke  like  a  beast !  Tell 
liere  is  to  be  found  a  de- 
>f  these  usurpers  of  man  1 
I  cannot  furnish  it,  for  Af- 
id  waste  by  fratricide)  only 
ts  a  field  of  crime.  The 
a  of  those.  African  tribes 

been  transplanted  here, 
K>wer  can  sanction  the  right 
perty  over  these  victims! 
nsmit,  to  prolong,  to  eter- 

this  crime,  mingled  with 
lis,  is  an  outrage  revolting 
nature.  To  found  a  right 
leasion  upon  the  most  sav- 
ilinquency,  could  never  be 
led  without  overturning 
element  of  justice,  without 


the  ODoat  deteimiaed  perverskia  of 
evei^r  idss.  of  mat  iutiea.  No'one 
can  destroy  tfa^  sacwd;  doctrine  of 
equafity :  and  can.  alaE^rory  exist 
whera  eqialiliy  in  proclaimed  f 
Such  eDntradictioii8«  would  boi  taf 
ken  as  evidence  of  pur  want  of 
setne,^  rather  than  of- justice;  we 
should  be  considered  naore.  an 
nMid«ne»  than  an  robbein* 

If  there  did  not  9cisl  a  Cliod^ 
Uie  protector  of  innocenoe  and 
libegty,  I. would  prefer  th«»  condi- 
tion of  the  liony  ranging  uneooh 
trolled  tke  desert  and  the  forest, 
to  that  of  a  captive  at  the  mercy 
of  a  mean  tyrant,  who,  an  accom- 
plice of  his  crimes,  wilt  provoke 
the  anger  of  Hisaven^  hot  no ; 
God  has  destined  mno  for  fifeet> 
doro ;  ie  protecto  him,,  that  he 
may  exercise  the  hewenly  gill  ef 
free  will. 

FnOOLAMATIOIf. 

Simon  BoHvoTj  Liberator  of  Co^ 
lombia  and  Perw-^Conskkr*' 
itig: 

L  That  il  is  ,roy  duty  to  return 
to  Colombia  when  she  recalls  me ; 

11.  And  that  i  am  authorized, 
by  the  decree  of  ^he  Sovereign 
Congress  of  Peru,  of  the  lOtb 
February,.  1825,^  to  invest  whom- 
soever I  would,  with  the  supreme 
command,  in  niy  absence ; 

1  hereby  order  and  proclaim  : 

I.  That  the  Grand  Marshal 
D.bn  Andres  Santa-Cruz  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  succeed  me 
for  the  time,  in  the  full  and  su- 
preme magistracies  of  the  Re* 
public ; 

II.  That  the  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Executive  Council,  when  it 
becomes  necessary,  shall  be  hceld 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  chosen  by  lot ; 
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III.  That  the  President  of  the 
Council  shall  appoint  Secretaries 
at  War  and  of  the  Navy. 

IV.  That  the  Executive  Coun^ 
cil  shall  convoke  the  Legislature, 
to  meet  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  next  year ; 

V.  And  that  the  Secretary  Ge- 
neral shall  make  these  orders  and 
this  proclamation  known,  to  whom 
it  may  concern. 

Head  Quarters,  Lima,  Sept.  Ist,  1826. 

SIMON  BOLIVAR. 
For  His  Excellency,  the  Liberator, 
JOES  GABRIEL  PEREZ. 
Secretary  General. 


Pemyians! 

Colombia  calls,  and  I  obey.  I 
now  feel  how  much  I  love  you; 
for  I  cannot  tear  myself  away, 
without  the  deepest  sorrow. 

I  had  conceived  the  bold  design 
of  being  your  benefactor  : — but  it 
is  I  that  am  loiaded  with  the  ho- 
nourable burthen  of  your  munifi- 
cence, my  public  services  vanish, 
before  the  monuments  they  have 
earhed  from  the  generosity  of  Pe- 
ru; and  even  the  recollection  of 
them  Will  be  lost  in  your  unbound- 
ed gratitude. — You  have  surpass- 
ed me. 

I  do  not  all  depart ;  for  I  leave 
you  my  love,  in  the  President  and 
executive  council,  fit  depositories 
of  the  Supreme  authority;  I  leave 
you  my  confidence,  in  the  magis- 
trates that  govern  you ;  I  leave 
you  my  political  opinions,  in  the 
constitutions  which  I  have  offer- 
ed; and  I  leave  you  your  inde- 
pendence, in  the  heroes  of  Ayadu- 
cho.  The  legislature  will,  next 
year,  render  permanent,  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  acts,  all  tbe  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  There  is  but  one 
danger  which  you  have  to  fear :  and 
I  provide  the  remedy. — Continae 


to  dread  and  shun  the  tremendoai 
evils  of  anarchy  ;  and  you  are  » 
cure ! 

Peruvians  I-rYoii  have  a  thov* 
sand  claims  to  my  heart;  I  leave 
it  with  ^ you  forever.  Tourbtp- 
piness,  and  misfortunes  shall  al- 
ways be  mine.:  there  shall^be  tnt 
one  destiny  for  us  both. 

BOLIVAR. 
•  Lima,  Sept  3d«  1826.-  • 

DECREE  OF  THE  BXECUTITB 
POWER. 

Simon  Bolivar^  Ldberaior  Frcsi- 
dent  of  Colombia, 
Taking  into  consideration,  1st 
The  state  of  agitation  in  wliicli 
the  Republic  now  finds  itsdf,  ii 
conseqgence  of  the  transactions  ii 
Venezuela,  and  that  it  is  divided 
in  opinion  with  i-egard  to  the  pen 
litical  administration  ;  and  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war, 
and  an  invsrsion  from   abroad  by 
the   common   enemy.     2d«  Thtt 
there  are  well  founded  reasons  for 
apprehending    that    the    Spaaish 
Government  intends  to  renew  boi- 
tilities  with  the  forces  whidi  fit  is 
assembling  in  the  island  of  CiabtL 
Sd.  That  the. mnjority  of  tiie  De- 
partments have  declared  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  Fresideoi  of  t!be 
Republic  should  be  invested  will 
such  extraordinary  powers  as  maj 
be  indispensibly  necessary  to  le- 
establish  that  .national  iotefrity, 
and  preserve  Colombia  from  civO 
and  foreign  war';  and,  4tli.  That 
the  Executive  Power  has  almdj 
declared  itself  to  be  within  die  case 
of  article  128  of  the  Coostitiitioi, 
and     has    therefore    opportonelf 
convoked  the  Congress;  aodd^ 
siring  on  the  one  hand  to  co^c^ 
pond  to  the  confidence  of  the  p00- 
pie,  and  on  the  other  to  jirestfvt 
the  present  Constltiition  nnlfl  ^ 
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nation,  by  legitimate  and  competent 
means,  may  effect  a  reform  of  it, 
I  have  concluded,  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, to  decree^  and  do  decree, 
the  following : 

Article  1^  From  this  day  for- 
ward I  am  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  within  the  case  of  arti- 
cle 128  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  aJJ  the  extraor- 
din«iry  powers  emanating  from  it, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing internal  tranquillity  and  for 
securing  the  Republic  against  an- 
archy and  external  war. 

Art.  2.  In  my  absence  from 
this  capital,  the  Vice-President  of 
tlic  Republic,  being  charged  with 
the  executive  power,  will  exercise 


the  said  extraordinary  powers  in 
all  ^arts  of  the  territory  where 
they  cannot  be 'immediately  exer- 
cised by  one. 

Art.  3.  Except  with  regard  to 
the  matters  and  affairs  which  may 
b6  decided  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  exercise  of  the  said 
extraordinary  powers,  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  will  be  duly  ob- 
served. 

Art.  4.  An  account  will  be  ren- 
dered, to  the  next  Congress  of  all 
that  may  be  done  in  virtue  of  this 
decree,  as  is  provided  in  the  said 
article  128  of  the  Constitution. 

Dated  the  23d  November,  1826, 
and  signed  by  General-  Boliyae 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Do- 
mestic Affairs. 


BRAZIL. 


SrXECU  OF  DON  PEDRO,  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL,  TO    THE  TWO  HOUSES  OOT 

ASSEMBLY,  MAT    3,     1827. 


Most  worthy  Representatives  of 
the  Braa^iliao  Nation, 

'  I  open  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly with  the' enthusiasm  which 
has  always  attended  this  act,  •  but 
not  with  the  same  satisfaction,  as 
my  heart  is  penetrated  with  -grief 
consequent  upon  the  death  of  my 
most  beloved  consort  the  Empress, 
^virho  died  on  the  11th  December 
last,  leaving  this  world  for  the 
habitation  of  the  just — the  place 
appointed  by  the  Most  High  for 
those  who,  like  her,  have  led  a 
life  of  virtue  and  religion.  This 
bereavement,  so  unfortunate  for  us 
all,  took  place  while  I  was  in  the 
Province  of  Rio  Grande,  endea- 
vouring, by  all  the  metfos  which 
the  love  of  country  could  suggest, 
to  ternunate    the    war    between 


Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrea^  by 
rou^ng  np  the  energies  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  that  Provinco. 
This  war  continues,  and  will  cob- 
tinuo,  until  the  Banda  OrUniaij 
which  is  ours,  shall  be  freed  from 
its  invadersj  and  Bu^os  Ayrea 
shall  recognize  the  independence 
of  Brazil,  and  of  that  Provinee 
which  has  freely  and  with  one  ac- 
cord, declared  themselves  part  of 
our  Empire.  1  am  coniident  that 
this  assembly  will  co-operate  and 
promote  the  objects  proposed  at 
their  last  session,  in  conformity  to 
the  answer  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  presented  to  me  by  a 
deputation  from  this  body* 

The  organization  of  a  system 
of  finance  will  claim  your  first  at- 
teatio^  for  the  existing  one  (as 
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will  Appear  by  the  Report  of  ttM9 
Secretary  for  that  departmeot)  li 
•itremeiy  defective,  and  gives  fa* 
cility  to  every  species  of  embezr 
sien^ent ;  i^  new  system  of  finance 
that  shall  prevent  these  pecukr 
tions  which  the  present  laws  fai- 
ciittate,  and  which  the  government 
has  not  been  able  to  cheeky  al- 
though erery  means  has  been 
devised  to  administer  a  remedy. 
This  system  must  be  based  on  a 
good  j  adiciary  system. 

We  have  no  laws  suited  to  the 
presedt  ideas  of  justice ;  the  old 
laws  are  contradictory,  the  judges 
do  not  know  how  to  decide,  indi« 
viduals  suffer,  criminals  go  un- 
punished, and  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  are  not  sufficient  to  guard 
them  from  temptations  to  bribery 
and  corruption.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  this  Assembly 
should  lay  the  foundation  of  pub- 
lic felicity  and  tranquillity.  With- 
out a  good  system  of  finance,  and 
without  an  independent  adminis- 
ti-ation  of  justice,  no  nation  can 
exist.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  subjects  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Assembly,  that  every 
thing  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
a  single  session,  that  much  has 
been  postponed  from  session  to 
session,  but  itHs  necessary  to  com- 
toence  with  unanimity  in  these 
two  essential  points,  and  when 
subjects  call  for  attention,  I  expect 
-it  wiH  be  given  by  this*  Assepnbly 
without  Loss  of  lime,  as  every  mo- 
ment is  precious  and  indispen- 
8it>l0.  In  a  state  of  war  when  aiSairs 
are  not  organized,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  government  should  be 
clothed  with  the  power  to  prevent 
peculatiott  of  the  public  money, 
to  punish  those  public  servants 
who  negieet  their  duty,  and  HMMe 


who  shall  dace  to  diatucb  the  pub- 
lic order* 

No  one  more  tkaa  I  yields  t 
ready  obedience  to  the  laws,  Ut 
those  who  evade  tbem  are  not 
promptly  punished*      The  Gof- 
emment  requires  a  special  power 
to  enforce  puniahoient  until  tfat 
time  shall  arrive  wihen  every  thiag 
shall  be    reduced  to  ordeiv  ^ 
the  national  welfare  shall  be  con- 
stitutionally    promoted.      The 
friendly  relatiena  of  the  £opire 
with  those  nations  who  have  re- 
presentatives here  are  in  a  BetlVed 
state,  and  the  departure  of  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States^  lo 
unexpectedly     and    eauselessl]^, 
ought  not  to  disturb  us,  as  I  rely 
on  the  prudence  of  the  Piresidest 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  good 
sense,  justice  and  impartiality  of 
the  North  Americans. 

The  marriage  rites  of  my  daogk- 
ter  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  have 
been  celebrated  at  Vienna,  and  I 
expect  daily  the  arrival  of  mf 
brother,  her  husband. 

The  constitutional  •  piiaciplsi 
are  triu^iphant  in  Pbrtiigal,  de- 
spite of  the  partiea  that  appessrf 
them,  and  this  Bust  ever  lis  the 
case  with  that  charter  whidi  wu 
so  consiitotionally  and  legJy 
given  to  the  kingdonu 

Relative  to  our  own  iinmedirti 
concerns,  I  must  say,  I  asi  Mf 
persuaded,  that  all  dioee  vhe  do 
not  think  with  me,  are  not  Cea- 
stiUitional  Imperialists,  but  ceveit 
monsters,  who  only  wait  a  hnnh 
able  moneat  to  quench  Hmv 
thirst  ia- the  blood  of  thoae  who 
are  the  supporters  of  the  Throes 
of  their  country  and  tbe  defitfidecs 
of  their  own  religion.  I  as  Mlf 
convinced  Uml  there  ia  not  ooi 
menber  of  thia  anisaiMjrt   wk» 
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does  not  think  as  I  do,  as  to  the 
means  proper  to  accomplish  our 
main  object,  which  is,  to  have  the 
Empire  firmly  established  and 
the  people  perfectly  happy. 

Thu8,  Representatives  of  the 
Brazilian  nation,  I  have  re- 
commended what  appears  to  me 
aM>st  beneficial  to  our  national  in- 


terests. I  leave  you  theoi  confi- 
dent, that  in  my  speech  at  the  do- 
sing of  this  present  sessiooi  I  will 
have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  <  / 
have  nothing  more  io  expect^  I 
ampeffecily  eatisfied^  the  imftofi 
i$pleatedj  we  are  happjft  ihetnke  io 
the  JtuetMy  ih^  has  wo  wimbf 
legislated  r 


LOWER  CANADA. 


SPBBCH  or  THB    LIKUTKNANT-OOVKBNOS. 


G«otleateu  of  the  Lec;iiUtiy«  CouDcil, 
Oeutlemen  of  the  AsMoably, 

I  come  to  close  this  session  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament,  con- 
vinced, by  the  state  of  your  pro- 
ceedings, that  nothing  likely  to 
promote  the  pubfic  interest  can 
tie  now  expected  from  your  dt*li« 
derations. 

To  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council,  who  have  at- 
tended your  duties  in  the  Session, 
I  oder  my  thanks  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty,  as  an  ac|cnowledg- 
oient  of  the  regard  which,  by  your 
presence,  you  have  shown  to  the 
welfare  of  your  country,  and  also 
of  that  proper  respect  which  you 
have  manifested  for  the  Sovereign 
from  whom  your  honours  are  de- 
rived. 

Gtfetltinen  of  the  Asfcmbl  j— 7 

It  is  painful  to  me,  that  I  can- 
not speak  my  sentiments  to  you 
in  terms  of  approbation  and 
thanlu.  The  proceedings  of  this 
Session  impose  upon  me  a  duty,  of 
which,  however  unpleasant,  I  will 
acquit  myself  as  a  faithful  Servant 
of  my  King,  and  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  Province. 

Many  years  of  continued  dis- 
cussion   on   forms   and   accounts 


have  proved  unavailing,  to  clear 
up  and  set  at  rest  a  dispute,  which 
moderation  and  reason  might  have 
speedily  terminated.  It  is  lamen- 
table to  see  that  no  efforts  or  con- 
cessions of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling those  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  Legislature ;  but  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  so,  that  differences  on 
one  subject  should  cause  a  rejec- 
tion of  every  other  measure  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  recom- 
mends to  your  consideration. 

The  duties  expected  of  yog 
in  this  Session  were  not  difficult : 
among  the  first  was  an  examina- 
tion of  the  public  accounts  of  last 
year,  and  a  report  upon  them^ 
whether  of  approval  or  otherwise. 
Has  that  duly  been  done,  so  that 
your  country  can  know  the  result  ? 

Have  you  considered  the  es- 
timated expenditure  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  granted  the  supply 
required  in  His  Majesty's  name? 
or  have  reasons  been  assigned  for 
the  refusal  of  them,  that  can  be 
known  and  understood  by  the 
country  ? 

Have  the  messages  from  His 
Majesty's  representatives  been  du- 
ly acknowledged,  and  answered, 
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according  to  the  rules  and  forms 
of  Parliament,  or  according  with 
the  respect  which  is  due  by  each 
Branch  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
others  ? 

Have  the  rules  or  orders  of 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly been  duly  attended  to,  in 
so  far  as  they  recognize  the  prero- 
gative rights  of  the  crown  ? 

These  are  questions,  gentlemen, 
which  you  are  now  to  ask  your- 
selves, individually,  and  answer  to 
your  constituents  on  your  return  to 
them. 

These  are  questions  which 
yoQ  are  to  answer  to  your  own 
consciences,  as  men  who  are  bound 
by  others  of  fidelity  to  your  coun- 
try and  to  your  king. 

In  my  adminiscration  of  this 
government,  I  have  seen  seven 
years  pass  away  without  any  con- 
clusive adjustment  of  the  public 
accounts;  thus  accumulating  a 
mass  for  future  investigation, 
which  must  lead  to  confusion  and 
misiinderstanding.  In  the  same 
years  I  have  seen  the  measures'  of 
government  directly  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  province,  thrown 
aside  without  attention,  and  with- 
out any  reason  assigned.  I  have 
seen  the  forms  of  Parliament  ut- 
terly disregarded ;  and  in  this  ses- 
sion a  positive  assumption  of  Exe- 
cutive authority,  instead  of  that 
of  Legislative,  which  Jast  is  alone 
your  share  in  the  constitution  of 
the  state. 

The  results  of  your  proceed- 
ings in  this  session  have  been,  the 
refusal  of  th^  supplies  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, the  loss  of  the  militia 
bill,  the  failure  of  all  provisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  in 


your  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion for  the  support  of  insane  and 
foundlings,  and  for  the  establish. 
ment  of  education  and  charity,  and 
a  total  obstruction  of  local  aod 
public  improvement. 

In    this    state    of  things,  and 
with  this  experience  of  past  yean, 
it  is  now  no. longer  consistent  with 
a  proper  discharge   of  the  high 
trust  committed  to  me,  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  return  to  better 
reason  in  the  representative  brandi 
of  this  Parliament ;  but  it  is  still 
my  duty  to  call  upon  you  as  pub- 
lic men,  and  to  call  upon  the  coim- 
try,  as  deeply  interested  in  the  re* 
suit,  to  consider  seriously  the  con- 
sequences of  perseverance  in  soch 
a  course. 

I  shall  conduct  the  GoTcm- 
ment  with  the  means  in  my'pow- 
erj  with  an  undiminished  denreto 
to  do  good  ;  but  while  I  tenst  sob- 
mit  myself  to  the  interraption  of 
all  public  improvement,  under  tbe 
authority  of  the  civil  govero«ieBt| 
I  will  declare  my  deep  regret  it 
such  a  state  of  things ;  I  think  it 
right  to  convey  to  the  coootiy,  a 
free  and  vmreserved  exprenioa  of 
my  sentiments  upon  these  poUSe 
misfortunes ;  and  I  will  leafe  no 
doubt  on  the  public  mind  of  nf 
determination  to  persevere  finalj 
in  the  path  of  my  duty,  witki 
faithful  regard  to  the  rights  of  «7 
sovereign/  with  which  are  alio 
combined  the  best  interests  of  the 
Province. 

It  only  remains  for  me  oov, 
compelled  by  existing  circoiv- 
stances,  to  prorogue  this  Parlia- 
ment,' whatever  may  be  tbe  in- 
convenience resulting  to  the  Pro- 
vince from  such  a  measure. - 

March  7,  1827. 
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EUROPE. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

8FBKCH  OF  TBI  KINO  TO  rAUlAMBlTry  NOV.  21,  1826.' 


•di  and  GeDtlemei, 

mwe  called  you  together  at 
me  for  the  special  purpose 
mmunicating  to  you  the 
iresy  which  I  judged  it  oe- 
j  to  take  in  the  month  of 
mher,  for  the  admission  into 
irta  of  the  Unitied  Kingdom 
tain'  sorts  of  foreign  graiui 
en  adAiissible  bjr  law. 
tave  directed  a*  copy  of  the 

in  Council  issued  on  that 
;on '  to  be  laid  before  you, 

confidently  trust  that  you 
m  sufficient  reason  for  giv- 
oar  sanction  to  the  pro?i- 
of  that  order,  and  for  carry- 
iminto  effectual  execution, 
ive  great  i^atisfaction  in  ho- 
le to  inform  you  that  the 
entertained  at  the  close  of 
It  session  of  Parliament,  re- 
Bg  the  termination  of  the 
I  the  Burmese  territories, 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  a 
has  been  concluded'  in  that 
r,  highly  honourable  to  the 
1  arms,  and  to  the  councils 
I  British  Goyernment  in  In- 

ontinue  to  receive  from  all 
p  Powers,  assurances  of 
amest  desire  to  cultivate  the 
iifl  of  peace  and  friendly 
itanding. 

ni  exerting  Hnyself  with  un- 
ing  anxiety,  whether  singly 
M>bjunction  with  my  allies, 
1  to  arrest  the  progress  of 


existing  hostilities,  aa  toptevent 
the  interruption  of  peace  in  the 
different  pajrts  of  the  world. 

Gentlemto  of  tbt  Hooia  of  Commoiity 

I  hare  directed  the  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  prepa* 
red,  and  they  will,  in  due  tune,  be 
laid  before  you. 

I  will  take  care  that  thej  shall 
be  formed  with  aa  much  atten* 
tionto  economy,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  pablic  service  wilt  permit 

•The  distress  which  has  perva- 
ded the  commercial  and  manufiie- 
turing  classes  of  my  rabjeets,  da- 
ring thejast  twelve  months,  has 
affected 'Some  important  branchea 
of  the  revenue:  Bat  I  liavethe 
satisfaction  of  informing  yoa,  that 
there  )nm  been  no  such  dimitto- 
tion  in  tlie  internal  consamptiont>f 
the  country  aato  excite  anjr  ap^ 
prehensioqs  that  the  great  soor- 
ces  of  ou^  wealth  and  prosperi^ 
have  b^n  impaired.  • 

My  Lords  add  Gentlemen, 

I  have  deeply  syrdpaihized  with 
fhe  auflbrings  w^h  have  been  for 
some  time  past  so  severely  felt  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the- 
country. 

I  have  contemplated,  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  exemplanr  pa- 
tience with  which  those  suneringa 
have  been  borne. 

.The  depression  under    which 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  tbef 
country  have  been  laboorinff' has 
abated  mora  dowly  than  I  bad 
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thought  myself  warranted  in  anti- 
cipating. But  I  retain  a  firm  ex- 
pectation that  this  abatement  will 
be  progressive,  and  that  the  time 
is  not   distant  when,  under  the 


blessing  of  Divine  ProTidence, 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  have  resu- 
med their  wonted  activity. 


NETHERLANDS. 


ADDRSSa  OF  THK  MINISTER  OV  THC  INTERIOR  TO  THE  STATES 

OENERALL,  MAT  ^9   1827. 


Nobla  and  mig^fatjr  Lordg, 

I  come  by  order  of  the  Ejng, 
to  close  the  Session  of  the  States- 
General,  and  to  thank  your  Lord- 
ships in  the  name  of  His  Majesty, 
for  the  activity  and  loyalty  of  your 
co-operation,  in  the  different  Le- 
gislative measures  that  have  been 
successively  adopted.  Among  the 
labours  which  have  occupied  this 
Session,  the  laws  relative  to  the 
Crurde  cofiumma/e,  and  the  organi- 
satien  of  the  judicial  powers  pre- 
ssnt  themselves  in  the  first  place. 
Long  and  profound  discussions, 
upon  these  important  matters, 
have  testified  to  the  nation  the 
conscientious  pains  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  their  examination. 
In  regulating,  definitively,  the  in- 
stitutions prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental law,  you  havoj  in  the  on^ 
case  established  at  length,  upon 
thak  true  basis,,  the  independence 


and  seeurity  of  the  counlTj  *,  md 
the  other,  you  hmve  espedsftj  u- 
suredtoitthe  benefit  of  a  fotm<< 
judicature  suited  to   the  leqtirs- 
ments   of  pvd»lic  justice.    low 
Lordships  bave»    moreover,  itUi 
Session,  fixed  the  iaoome  apd  «a- 
p^nditure  of  the  State ;  and  hnra 
favoured,  by  modifications  ia  As 
tarff  of  custome,  the   develpfs- 
ment  of  national  industiy.  Tbew 
important  labours  have   not,  bf 
your  aid,   your  powers,  aad  yow 
zeal,  lallen  short  of  the  eoipecls* 
tions  of  the  natiocu    This  nlsc- 
tion  will  accompany  yeo  lo  yDsr 
homes,  and    your  fellow^-dlMi 
will  surround  y4>u  with  the  fjnfth 
tude  and  felicitations  f^  windbl 
am  at  present  tbe  bearer  os  lhs> 
part  of  the  Kiog.»^In  the  bum  rf 
His  Majesty,  I  declare  the  fM* 
sent  Session  of  the  fl  tales  fion 
ral  to  be  closed  *nd  tormjnatri 


.  FRANCE. 
kino's  speech. 


Oa  the  12th  Dec.  1S26,  the 
King  opened  the  session  of  chaim- 
bera  ai  the  Louvre,  by  the  follow- 
ing speech. 
CrantUaimi, — 

Important   kboyrs  have   been 


prepared  fojp  this 
weQ  assured  of  jfour  seal,  I  bsfs 
not  hesitated  to  asfenshle  yoo  es^ 
lier  than  usual. 

Two  codes  will  be  submitted  ts 
your  examination.    They  are  io^ 
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tended  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
epecting  forests,  sod  to  settle  the 
regulatioDS  ofmilitary  jnriediction. 
I  have  admitted  little  inoovatioo 
into  these  works.  The  bases  have 
been  taken  from  the  actual  regu- 
lations of  the  army,  and  from  the 
ordonnance  of  my  august  pve- 
decessor  respecting  forests. 

I  wish  tliat  it  bad  been  possible 
to  avoid  all  interference  with  the 
press  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  publishing  writings  has 
been  developed,  it  produced  fresh 
instances  of  abuse,  which  require 
to  be  retrained  by  more  exten- 
sive and  efikient  means.  It  was 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  these  afflict- 
ing scandals,  and  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  press  from  the  dan- 
ger with  which  it  is  threatened  by 
its  own  excesses. 
'  A  project  of  law  will  be  submit- 
ted to  you  for  the  attainment  of 
.this  end. 

Certain  imperfections  had  been 
discovered  in  the  organization  of 
juries.  I  shall  order  a  project  of 
law  to  be  proposed  to  you  for  their 
improvement,  and  for  regulating 
ibe  same  coqformably  to  the  na- 
ture of  this  institution. 

The  penalties  enacted  against 
the  slave  trade  j>roved  de6cient  in 
•fficafeys  and  their  infliction  was 
liaUa  to  be  eluded. .  A  more  com- 
pleted laigislation  became  requisite. 
I  have  ordered  a  project,  gentle- 
men, to  be  proposed  to  you  on 
this  subject. 

I  continue  to  receive  from  all 
foreign  governments-  the  assur- 
ance of  their  most  friendly  disposi- 
tions, which  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  wi^h  for 
the  maintenance  of  peaoe 


Disturbances  have  lately  broken 
out  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
I  shall  unite  iny  efforts  to  those  of 
my  allies,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ' 
same,  and  to  obviate  their  conse- 
quences. 

The  progressive  increase  of  tko 
produce  of  indirect  taxation  will 
pehmi^s  to  augment  this  year  the 
funds  available  for  the  pubtic  ser- 
vice, by  a  sum  equal  lo  that  of 
which  the  contributors  have  been 
exempted  by  the  last  financial  en- 
actments. 

This  increase  will  pr<i[ve  a  real 
relief  to  my  people.  |t  will  liree 
the  conmiupes  from  the  supple- 
mentary sums  which  they  pay ; 
and  the  indigent  classes  will  find 
abundant,  resources  in  the  fresh 
activity  and  impetus  given  in  the 
construction  of  onr  highways, 
fortresses  and  naval  arsenahu 

I  have  reason  to  hope^  that  the 
allotments  which  are  to  be  made 
for  the  public  serviee,  will,  for 
several  years,  suflke  for  aU  their 
wants,  and.  that  I  may  in  fnliiie 
apply  the  surplus  of  produce  to 
the  reduction  of  the  most  burthen- 
some  taxes. 

Let  us  return  thanks  to  Di- 
vine Providence,  gentlemen,  Snt 
having  placed  us  in  circumstances 
BO  highly  favourable,  and  Iftns 
join  our  efforts  to  augment  and 
corroborate  the  same,  that  my 
people  may,  for  a  long  time,  reap 
the  fruits  thereof. — ^France  will 
acquire  a  new  species  of  greatness, 
.  by  industry  and  tranquUh^,  and 
success  in  peace  will  prove  as 
productive  of  ^glory,  as  her  war- 
like and  military  virtues,  should 
honour  oblige  her  to  display  them. 
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ORDINANCS  BSTABLI8HINO  OSM- 
SORSIIIP. 

Seeing  our  ordinances  of  this 
day  concerning  the  enforcing  of 
the  laws  of  the  3l8t  March,  1820, 
and  26  th  July  182 1,  relative  to 
the  publication  of  Journals  and 
Periodical  Writings, 

We  baye  ordained— 

Art  1.  There  shall  be  at  Paris, 
in  the  office  of  our  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  a  bureau,  charged  with 
the  previous  examination  of  all 
journals  and  periodical  writings. 

2*  This  bureau  shall  be  com- 
posed of  six  Censors  named  by  us, 
cm  the  recommendation  of  our 
Minister  of  the  Interior* 

3.  Every  number  of  a  jour- 
nal or  periodical  writing  tinust,  be- 
fore it  is  printed,  be  furnished  with 
the  Yisa  of  this  bureau,  which 
shall  nuthorixe  the  publication  of 
it,  according  to  Art.  5,  of  the  law 
of  the  31st  March,  1820. 

4.  The  operations  of  this  bu- 
reau shall  be  directed  by  the  Sieur 
Lourdoueix,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Sciences,  Fine  Arts,  and  BeHes 
Lietters,  in  the  department  of  the 
interior.    ' 

5.  The  Visa  of  the  bureau 
•hall  be  given  by  the  Sieur  De- 
liege,  whom  we  appoint  for  this 
•purpose,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Censorship. 

6.  The  departments  of  the  Pre- 
fects shall  nominate,  according  as 
may  be  necessary,  one  or  more 
censors,  charged  with  the  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  journals, 
which  shall  be  published  .in  them. 

7^  A  council  of  nine  meqnbers,' 


appointed  by  us  on  the  recom- 
mendation df  our  keeper  of  the 
Seals,  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  department  of  justice, 
shall  be  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Censorship. 

8.  The  Bureau  of  Censor^ip, 
at  Paris,  shall  address  once  t 
week  a  report  of  its  operations  to 
the  council  of  superintendence. 
The  Censors  in  the  departmeifi 
shall  send  it  an  account  oaee  a 
month. 

9.  When  there  shall  be  leaiOD, 
on  execution  of  the  law  of  the  Sift 
of  March,  1820.,  for  the  piovinoad 
suppression  of  a  journal,  oi  pe- 
riodical writing  it  shall  be  |io- 
nounced  by  us,  on  the  report  of 
our  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  a(kerbft 
shall  have  taken  the  opinion^^f  ^ 
Council  of  Superintendence.'  Tbo 
same  shall  be  done  when  diers 
shall  be  reason,  according  to  Art. 
7,  of  the  said  law,  to  pronooDce 
the  suspension  or  the  suppressioB 
of  a  journal  or  periodical  wriliDg 
after  judgment. 

10.  Our  Minister  the  Secietay 
of  State  for  the  Departnuent  of  ths 
Interior,  and  our  Keeper  of  Iks 
Seals j  Minister  of  Justioo^  an 
charged  each  in  what  coBoens 
him  with  the.execytion  of  thep*- 
sent  ordinance. 

Given  at  Su  Cloud,  the  Mk 
of  June,  1827,  the  third  jov 
of  our  reign.  . 

CHARLES. 

By  the  King. 

The  Minister  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Interior. 

CORBIEbJB. 
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SPAIN. 

KCULAB  OF  THf  DIBSCTOR  GBNERAL  OF  THB  FOLI0B| 

NOV.  10,  1826. 


3  iDtendants  of  Police 
to  the  general  directioDy 
(precise  term  of  a  mouth, 
lu  the  persons,  whatever 
tie*  or  sex,  who  come 
y  classes  hereafter  men- 
meljr— 'as  being  attached 
matitutional  system  ;  as 
fan  a  hational  volunteer 
f  or  cavalry ;  a  member 
companies  or  battalions, 
free-mason ;  known  for 
aero ;  held  for  a  liberal, 
>lent  or  moderate ;'  or  a 
'  of  national  or  securali- 
>rty. 

rer,  it  shall  be  added 
tie  individual  was.  a  mem- 
^'Madrid  Supreme  Junta 
nmerit,  a  Mmistcr,  a 
)f  ahy  tribunal  or  court 
e,  a  Deputy  of  the  Cor- 
ovinccy  or  secretary  po- 
of or  clbrk  in  any  other 
lember'or  curator  of  any 
iociety,  political  writer, 
ng  else  that  might  give 
idea  of  the  real  opinion 
manifested'  during  (he 
he  Constitution.  There 
pet  forth,  moreover,  the 
bat  he  may  have  obser- 
the  fall  o(that  system 
I  present  time,  and  the 
that  he  has  had  and  may 
the  '  Oov^itiment  by  his 

«i  as  any  individual  of 
mprehended  in  this  list, 
mselfy  his  children,  his 
or  any  other  per^nr  at- 
»  him,  shall  demand  a 
;o  go  out  of  his  parish, 


the  auihoritj  who  delivers  it  to 
him  shall  give  notice  thereof  im^ 
mediately  to  the  Director '  Gene- 
ral, setting  forth  the  suspicions  to 
which  his  journey  may  give  rise, 
on  account  of  tl^e  situieition  in 
which  he  may  find  himself,  and  of 
his  relatione  with  regard  to  the 
Government 

No  passtK>rt8  shall  be  granted 
to  any  one  whatever  of  those  who 
are  not^d  for  being  attached  to 
the  Constitutional  System,-  unless 
the  Clerk  of  JPolice  ascertains,  that 
the  person  requiring  the  passport 
has  good  grounds  for  Ihiirelhng. 
In  this  case  he  shall  require  a  cer- 
tain security,  and  the  passport  of 
the  individual  notei  for  being  at- 
tached to  the  Constitution,  shall 
set  forth,  the  parisles  by  which  he 
is  id  pftse'aiid  slop^,  both  gpins 
and  comink/  and  thif  liote  sbafi 
serve  as  anint  to  the  authorities 
to  watch  hiB  conduct ' 

fbeCleirk  ofPolice  who  ihall 
fail  to  observe  what  has  just  been 
prescribed,  or  who,  in  the  least 
thing  or  by  favour,  may  depart 
therefromi  sh^  be  dismissed  and 
brought  to  trial,  and  if  he  does  not 
bek)rrg  to  th(9  Klicoy  I  will  render 
en  account  tli«re<Sf  to  His  Majes- 
ty, in  order  that  he  may  receive 
exemplary  puiishmebt. 

The  Clerk  of  Police  who  shall 
announce  an  tssembly  of  the  per- 
sons above  ^aentioDed,  who  may 
occupy  thclkntelvcs  with  the  affiura 
of  the  govenment,  censure  it  or 
contemn  its  operations,  shall  re- 
ceive a  reward  of  one  thousand 
reals,  if  the  feet  be  proved.    If 
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the  assembly  consists  of  more 
than  six  persons,  and  the  house  is 
of  a  suspicious  character,  even 
though  the  object  of  the  assem- 
bly be  not  known,  the  reward 
shall  be  two  thousand  reals,  and 
.the  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  pro- 
motion. 

This  Circular  is  to  be  kept 
among  the  secret  papers. 
Madrid,  Norember,  10,  1896. 

ROTAL  ORDER  RESFECTING  COM- 
MERCE. 

Royal  order,  communicated-  to 
the  direction  general  of  the  re- 
venue, allowing,  for  a  time, 
foreign  vessels   to    carry  on 
commerce  with  America* 
The  king  our  lord,  sensible  of 
the  necessity   of.  protecting  and 
extending  tne  mutual  comoMrce 
carried  on  between  America  and 
the  mother  country,  by  means  of 
regulations  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  commme  and  nayigation, 
and  of  introducing  ^rein  a  uni- 
formity and  ffeoenJity  productive 
of  the  facilities  required  by  the 
royal  treasuiy,   and  by  industry 
and  commerce,  has  been  pleased 
to  ordain,  conformably  to  the  re- 
port of  his  council  of  ministers, 
that,  from  this  time,  and  until  the 
subject  shall  haye  been  more  de- 
liberately  settled,    the  fpllowing 
.'regulations  be  conplieif  with. 

1st  Spaniards  wishing  Jto  fit  out 
mercantile  expeditions  to  the 
American  possessions,  from  the 
ports  designated  in  the  pMninsula 
and  tbe  adjacent  iilands,  in  ves-' 
sels  of  friendly  and  allied  powers, 
shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  without 
the  necessity  of  previously  oj>- 
taining  license. 

2d.  Foreign  veisels  of  the 
above  description  sailing  from  the 


ports  designated  in  the  pMundi 
and  the  adjacent  islands  for  the 
American  possessions,  with  es- 
tire  cargoes  of  merclwndiae  ud 
products  of  the  kingdoms,  to  n- 
turn  with  colonial  products, .  M 
pay  the  duties  levied  on  goods  ei* 
ported  to  the  Indies,  oo  the  cai|o; 
and  four  per  cent  for  tbe  prifile|i 
hereby  granted  to  for^gn  yeisek 
Flour  shall  cootinue  ezespt  fio« 
this  charge. 

-  $d.  On    atriving   in  a  direct 
course,  at  Uie  porta  designsledt 
without   the    return  cargoes  'de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  aitidei, 
they  shall  pay  thereon  the  assen- 
ed  duty  of  free  trade,  (with  tbe 
modifications-  it  has  undergone  bj 
virtue  of  the  royal  order  of  lit 
February,  1825,  aa  to  cofte  iid 
augajr,)  and  eight  per  cent  for  tbe 
privilege  granted  to  {oreigB  ntr 
aels  ^  but  in  case  of  their  bai«f 
touched  ai  any  foreign  port,  tUNff 
shall  piay  twelve  per  cent  for  ssd 
privilege,,  unleas  it  shall  ha  sali^ 
factorily  proved  that  such  defii- 
tioq  was  unavoidable^  and  tbil  Ai 
cargo  has,  neither  hc^  kadsdor 
tr^s-sbipped. 

4th."  Foreign  vessels  sT  As 
abpve  description,  sailing  fiMsibs 
ports  designated,  for  thi  Annii- 
can  possessions^  vrith  one  hsV, « 
one  third  at  least  of  their  trngofm 
consisting  of  merchandise  SDdfrs- 
ductf  of  the  kingdom,  ^aad  ths 
balance  of  foreign  prodpets,  dbdl 
pay,  1st,  the  duties  levied  .oo  oa- 
tional  products  destined  for  the 
Indies ;  2d,  two  per  cent  tnasil 
duty  on  foreign  prodocts,  lor  bo 
other  cause  than  their  hnigk 
origin ;  3d,  eight  per  cent  tor  te 
privilege  to  foreipi  ▼esselB. 

5th.    On  arriving   in  a  dbsH 
course,  at  tbe  ports  dei^gBSfad^ 
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itora  cargoet  mentioDed  in 

^ceding  article,  they  shall 

)reoathe  assessed  duty  on 

ide,  and  ten  per  cent  for 

▼ilege  to   foreign  .Tessels. 

ease  of  their  having  tpuch- 

ny  foreign  port,  they  shall 

addition,  sixteen  per  cent 

privilege  to  foreign  vessels, 

it  shall  be    satisfactorily 

that  such  deviation    waa 

dabie    and  that  the  cargo 

Ither  been  landed  or- trans- 

i. 


6th.  Wbeneyer  his  nnjeety 
shall  think  fit  to  repeal  or  alter  tho 
present  dispositions,  ^  reasonable 
notice  shall  be  given  thereof. 

7th.  The  regnlations  of  free 
trade,  the  general  instructions  of 
the  revenue  of  1816,  and  die  other 
dispositions  relative  to  the  Ameri- 
can commerce,  repugnant  to  the 
foregoing  articles,  are  hereby  sus- 
pended. 

By  royal  order, 

LUIS  LOPEZ  BAIXESTEBOS. 
PaUce,  9th  Febraarj,  1827. 


PORTUGAL. 


PEOCLAMATIOlf. 


Ich 


ne  constitutional  chart  whlc 
ive  just  now  sworn  to 
een  called  to  the  regency  of 
kmgdoms,  during  the  mi- 
ofniy  august  niece,  and  our 
late  queen,  Maria  da  Gloria. 
!  first  vassal  of  the  empire, 
y  immediate  duty  to  put  in* 
nrompt  and  vigorous  eiecu- 
Im  wise  constitutional  diart 

my  august  brother;  Don  Pe- 
e  4th,  whose  glorious  name 
ids  with  admiration  and  der 
e  throughout  America,' Cu- 
and  the  whole  world — has, 
kis  elevated  throne,  bestowed 

his  Portuguese  subjects, 
immediate  code  I  shall  ful- 
I  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
bulwark  of  our  political  safe- 
Jnhappy  he,  who  darei  to 
h  It ;  the  law  will  ponish 
md  I  shall  be  as  inexorable 

(aw  Itself. 

rtognese ! — What  I  sm  at,  is 
ive  our  former  prosperity  and 
;  Co  encourage  the  arts ;  to 


improve  sciences ;  to  promote  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  industry ; 
in  a  word,  to  employ  every  means 
within  my  power  to  make  happy  a 
nation  worthy  of  being  so  :  is  my 
subordinate  duty — such  my  ambi- 
tion :  1  grudge  no  other.  Portuguese  I 
if  I  sacrifice,  as  I  have  hitherto  done, 
my  health  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  be  sure  that  I  will  here- 
after sacrifice  my  own  life,  if  it  be 
necessary,  to  the  good  c^f  the  comi- 
try.  And  who  will  be  the  Portu- 
guese, worthy  of  the  namei  that 
would  not  join  me  in  such  noble 
sentiments  ? 

Portuguese!  let  us  inutate  oar 
superiors,  and  we  shall  be  as 
they  have  been,  the  admiratioB 
of  Eorepe,  and  of  the  whole 
world;  Union  and  cbtdknce 
to  the  laws  will  render  as  hap- 
py: and  when  I  surrender  the 
governaient  of  this  kingdom  to 
OUT  legitimate  sovereign,  Don  Ma- 
ria da  Gloria,  I  will  be  enabled  to 
tell  her,  with  truth,  and  with  the 
effusions  of  the  heartiest   joj — 
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<<  Madam !  you  are  about  taking 
the  reins  to  govern  a  nation,  great, 
faithful  and  true  to  its  legitimate 
sovereigns :  that  nation  has  been 
unfortunate,  because  the  genius  of 
evil  has  found  amon^  the  Portu- 
guese a  fatal  and  long  asylum — 
but  the  wise  political  institutions 
which  your  father,  our  late  auj:ust 
king,  has  kindly  given  us,  has 
consolidated  the  hopes  of  our  hap- 
piness and  glory.  I  have  reared 
this  edifice  of  our  felicity,  as  much 
as  I  could,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  nation  at  large;  but  the  con- 
summation of  it  is  reserved  for 
your  majesty  !  You  will  find  great 
and  worthy  models  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Portuguese  monarchs  and 
queens.  Read  and  ponder  well 
on  the  history  of  Portugal ;  a  wise 
and  useful  lesson  it  will  be  to  your 
majesty ;  it  will  instruct  you  in  thq 
difficult  art  of  reigning.  If  you 
but  adhere  to  these  lessons,  ma- 
dam, you  will  be  hailed  as  the 
friend  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Portuguese  will  ever  repeat  with 
respect,  love  and  gratitude,  the 
name,  the  adored  name,  of  your 
late  august  father,  and  yours. 

Portuguese !  Union  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  i  let  us  imitate  the  vir- 
tues of  our  superiors,  then  we 
shall  be; as  they  have  been,  sub- 
jects of  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  whole  universe. 

INFAiyr  REGENT. 

Adjuda,  Palace,  Ist  Aug.  1826. 


NEW  CONSTITtJTION  OP  PORTUGAL. 

The  inviolability  of  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  Portuguese 
citizens,  which  has  liberty,  indi- 
vidual security  and  propriety,  for 
its  basis,  is  guarantied  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 


1.  No  citken  can  be  obliged 
to  do,  or  hindered  from  doing,  a 
thing,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law. 

2.  No  provision  of  a  law]iliaU 
have  a  retrospective  operation. 

3.  Every  man  may  comimiin- 
cate  his  thoughts,  by  word,'  or 
writing,  and  publish  them  by  way 
of  the  press :  every  one,  however, 
will  be  responsible  for  the  abosei 
he  may  commit  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  in  the  cases  and  /onus 
determined  by  law. 

4.  No  one  can  be  penecaoted 
for  religious  matters,  if  be  in- 
spects the  religion  of  the  state, and 
does  not  ofiend,  public  morals. 

5.  It  is  permitted  to  every  bdi- 
vidual  to  remain  in  the  kingdom, 
or  go  out  of  it,  as  may  seem  good 
to  him,  taking  with  him  hn  pro- 
perty, upon  complying  with  the 
police  regulations,  and  if  it  be  aol 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  one. 

6.  The  house  of  eVerjf  dtitenii 
an  inviolable  asylam ;  no  one 
whatever  can  enter  therein  io  the 
night  without  his  consent,  ualeii 
in  case  of  a  cry  for  succour  fitM  * 
within,  or  to  defend  it  from  fire  or 
inundation ;  the  entrance  into  it 
by  day  shall  not  be  allove^''^ 
cept  in  the  cases  and  manner  ucd 
by  lawr 

7. .  No  one  can  be  arrested  wiih- 
out  a  complaint  lodged  agunH 
him,  except  in  the  cases  spedfied 
by  law ;  and  in  these  cases,  dK 
judge,  within  twenty-four  boof* 
after  his  commitment  to  priso<i,if 
it  be  in  a  city,  town,  or  vill^ 
adjacent  to  the  residence  of  a 
judge,  and, in  an  interval  proper- 
tioned  to  jllie  extent  of  the  territo- 
ry, and  fixed  by  law  for  the  distant 
places,  the  judge  shall  signify  to 
the  accused  person,  by  a  ooie 
bearing  his    own    signature,  tbe 
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his  imprisonment,  the 
he  accusers,  and  those 
esses,  if  he  knows  them, 
.e  manner,  in  the  case 
no  man  can  be  com- 
irison,  or  detained  there, 
«  ihe  bail  required  by 
in  general,  for  all  crimes 
not  incur  more  than  six 
iprisonment,  or  banish- 
th^  territory,  the  acciA- 
•baJI  remain  at  liberty. 
pC  when  taken  in  the 
It. cannot  be  imprison- 
by  a  written  order  from 
tent  authorities ;  if  this 
rbitrary,  the  judge  who 
id  the  person  who  re- 
hall  be  punished  as  the 
I ;  in  what  is  *  fixed,  re- 
imprisonment  before  a 
is  made,' are  not  io- 
iitary  ordinances,  these 
(sary  for  tlie  discipliive 
ing  of  the  army,  nor  the 
ch  are  not  absolutely 
ind  in  which  the  law, 
M,  decides  the  impri- 
f  a  person  .  for  having 
the  orders  of  justice,  or 
ing  fulfilled  their  obli- 
bin  ihe  time  prescribed, 
one  shall  be  condemn- 
he  competent  authority, 
iCe  *of  an  anterior  law, 
form  by  it  prescribed, 
I  independence  of  the 
•wer  shall  be  maintain- 
hority  can  bring  before 
mrt  any  pending  causes,, 
or  re-commence  termi- 
sedings. 

!  law  shall  be  equal  for 
r  it  protects  or  piinish- 
ill  recompense  accord- 
merits  of each. 
-ry  citizen  is  equally  ad- 
civil,  political,  and  mili- 
without  any  other  dif- 


ference or  tffmstdemtion  than  that 
of  talents  and  lartuet; 

14.  No  one  shall  be  eiempt 
from  contributing  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state  in  proportion  to 
his  means. 

15.  All  privileges  which  are  not 
essential  and  closely  connected 
with  offices  for  the  public  utility, 
are  henceforward  abolished. 

16.  With  the  exception  of  causes, 
which,  from  their  nature,  apper- 
tain to  special  judges,  in  oonfor' 
mHy  to  law,  there  shdl  be  no 
privileged  tribunal  nor  special 
commission  for  civil  or  criminal 
causes. 

17-  A  civil  and  criminal  code, 
founded  upon  tbie  solid  basis  of  jut* 
tic^  and  equity,  shall  be  drawn  up 
as  early  as  possible. 

18.  From  this  day,  whipping, 
torturq,  branding,  and  all  other 
barbarout  punishments,  are  tbo- 
lished. . 

,19*  No  P^alty  slull  ever  ex- 
tend beyond  the  guilty  person  : 
thus,  th^re  cannot  exist  any  con- 
fiscation of  goods,-  and  never  shall 
the  inUmy  of  a  guilty  person  be 
transmitted  to. his  relationS|. what- 
ever may  ba  their  degree. 

20.  The  prisons  shall  be  secure, 
cl^an  and  airy,  with  diffitfrent  di- 
visions, to  separate  guilty  persons, 
according  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  nature  of  their  crimes. 

21.  The  right  of  property  it 
guarantied  in  its  utmost  plenitude. 

22.  The  national  debt  is  like- 
wise guarfintied. 

23.  No  kind  of  labour,  culture, 
manufactory,  or  commerce,  can  be 
prohibited,  whenever  it  is  not  op- 
posed either  to  |)ublic  customs,  or 
the  security  and  health  of  citisent. 

24.  Inventors  shall  have  tba 
property  of  their  discoveriet  or 
production  :  a  law  thall  tecore  to 
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ibem  a  temporary  esdusive  pii-  34.  In  case  of  rebellion  or  Imm- 

vilege^  or  recoiapeiue  them    lor  tile  iayaiiioiiy    the    safeij  of  tb 

the  Josa  erhicli  the  publication  of  atate  requiring  that,  for  a  datw- 

the  diaoovery  aoaj  eauae  them  to  mioate  tiroe»  eome  of  the  fonati- 

aufier.  ties  which  gueraoty  inoividual  k- 

25.  The  secrecy  of  lettera  ia  berfy  should    be  diapenaed  with, 

inviolable  :  the  edminiatiation  of  proTiaion  leletive  tberelo  may  te 

the  poat-office  ia  rigoroiiaiy   re-  made  by  a  apecU  ttct  of  dia  la|^ 

aponsible  for  ereiy  infnustion  of  lati?e  power;  but  if  tbeoortaacaa- 

thia  article.  dot  be  aaaeoribled  id  timeyaad  the 

96.  All  iherewarda  bestowed  eoiMitrybeinAainaiiieAtdaBfer,ihs 

ibr  aervicea  rendered  4o  Ihe  atate,  govemroent     nray    exeidia  te 

in  the  civil  and  military  profea-  meaaure  aa  a  tenipoffaiy  aad  in- 

eiona,  ire  guarantied,  aa  welt  aa  diapeoaible  remedy,  bjt  aaspaad 

(he  •  fight  attached   to    theae  re-  ing  the  ordinary  courae  o(tha  VavSi 

wardu  in  conformity  to  law.  according  lo  the  urgent 

27.  Public    functionariea    ate  requiring  it  |  but   it  ehall 

atridily  reaponaible  Ibr  the  abuttea  bUah  thinga  aa  soeo  as  the  ai|M 

and  pniisaione  which  they  eonMnit  neoeaaity  opoa  which  the  oaaha- 

in  the  exercise  of  their  fonctions,  ry  was  grounded,  ia  at  an  end.  la 

and  in  no  caae  can  they  throw  the  either  casoi  koweyer,  it  mm/ihf 

reaponaibility  upon   those   onder  before  the  cbrtea,  aseooBaaAiy 

theit).                               •  meet,  anaoeonDtof  tbeimprisoa- 

28.  Every  citizen  may  addreaa  meat  and  other  meana  of  preeaa* 
representational  comphuntSi  or  tion  which  it  baa  taken,,  with  Iha 
petitions,  to  Jthe  legislative  or  eze-  grounds  thereof ;  and  dl  the  aa- 
outtve  power,  and  even  set  fonfti  thoritiea  who  ^aKall  baTo.  the  eia- 
alMhe  infractions  of  the  conatitu-  cation  of  theae  meaanreis  rinlla 
tion  deuiandiQg  of  the.  competent  -responsible  for  the  abuaea  coaai^ 
authority  the  effective  reaponaibiK-  led  relative  thereto. 

ty  of  ihe  guilty  persons.  The  4th  title  defiaea  Ae  i^gUk' 

29.  The  Constitution  iikewise  -tive  power  which  ia  to  Mbqf  lo 
guaranties  public  succour.  thecortes  with  the  appfolba&oa  ef 

80.  Primary  instruction  ia  gnt*  the  king.    The  cojtea  isiacaa- 
tuitous  for  all  the  citizens.  sist  oftwo  charabers — peen  aad 

81.  The  constitution  guaranties  deputtea<    The  powers  of  thacH^ 
hereditary  nobility  and  the  prefo-  tea  are. 

gatives.  It  ia  (he  prerogative  of  fba  eoi- 

82.  A  a  also  the   colleges  and  tea — 

universities,  where  the  elements  *  Ist  To  receive  the  oath  ef  (la 

of  the  sciences,  belles-lettrea,  and  king,  the  prince  toyal,   aad  tti 

the  arts,  are  taught.  regents. 

33.  The  constitutional  powers  2d.    To    elect  the  regent  «r 

can  nevar  auspend  the  constitu-  regency,  and  mark  the  limils  if 

tion  ;  nor  attack  individual  rights,  their  authority, 

except  in  the  cases  and  dircum-  3d. .  To    recognise  tbe  piiiV 

stances  apecified  in  the  following  royal  aa  heir  to  the  thronci  ia  thi 

vtide.  first  sesaioB  aOec  hia  birth. 
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>  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
is  miniorityy  in  case  hia 
old  not  have  appointed 
testament 

t  the  king's  death,  or 
iaterregDum,  to  establisli 
I   of  administration,    to 

and  reform  aiij  abuse 

have  crept  in. 

>  i^ake  laws,  to  interpret 
dto  suspend  or  revoke 

o  watch  over  the  con- 
Lad  the  general  welfare  of 
a. 

>  'fix  annually  the  public 
t  and  appropriate  the  di** 
I. 

'o  allow  or  forbid  the  en* 
foreign  troops  or  ships 
lo  the  interior  of  the  king* 
erts. 

To  fix  annually,  accord" 
e  report  ofgoyernmenti 
and  sea  forces,  ordinary 
lordinary. 

To  authorize  the  govenur , 
contract  loans* 
To  produce  and  establish 
tsoursesy  for  the  payment 
blic  debt 

To  regulate  the  -adminis- 
of  the  pablic  domains, 
ee  their  alienation, 
"^o  create  or  suppress 
nployment^  and  fij^  their 
mts. 

To  determine  the  weight, 
,  worth,  inscription,  .type, 
otnination  of  money,  as 
the  standard  of  weights 
sores. 

opening  of  the  session  ia 
the  2d  of  January.  The 
IS  of  the  peers  somewhat 
»  those  of  the  British 
fferds,  particulfurly  n  their 


powers  of  being  judges  of  im- 
peachments.     The  deputies  are 
obviously  modelled  from  the  com- 
mons.    They  have  adopted,  how- 
ever, a  custom    which    provides 
that  the  deputies  shall  be  paid  for 
their   attendance,    and   for  their 
travelling  expenees.    The  mode 
of  election   'is   in  the    French 
fashion*     The  citisens  in  geiMal 
vote  for  eleetorsy  who  appoint  tb^ 
representatives.    The  exelqsiooa 
from  the  right  of  voting  are  M  fql^ 
lows : 

1st  Minora  under  five  and 
twenty  yeara  of  age,  among  which  * 
are  not  comprised  those  that  are 
married,  or  military  pfficera  whq 
arpofage  atone  and  twenty,  li* 
censed  badhelorsi  and  ecclesiaa* 
tics  in  holy  orden. 

2d.  Sons  who  live  with  their 
fathers,  unless  they  bold  a  publie 
sitimtion. 

8d.  Servants  at  aervice,  in  which 
class  the  book-keepera  and  bead 
clerk  in  mercantile  bouses,  the 
servants  of  the  royal  honsehoM 
who  do  not  wear  the  white  s|uht 
and  the  foramen  of  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  establuhmenta. 

4th.  The  priests  and  all  per** 
sons  living  in  convents. 

6th.  Every  person  who  does 
not  possess  a  nett  annual  income 
of  100,000  reals  (24/.)  arising 
from  his  funds,  labour,  commerce, 
or  employment 

The  number  of  representatives 
is  not  yet  decided  on.  It  is  to  bo 
regulated  by  a  special  law. 

The  fifth  title  has  already  ap- 
peared. The  system  of  juries  is 
formally  adopted,  and  judges  are 
rendered  irremoveable  at  the  will 
of  the  crown. 
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RUSSIA. 


TKBATT  BBTWUN  BU88JA  AND  TURKEY. 


I. 

Canveniian  «rp/afia<ory  of  the 
Treaty  oj  Bueharest 
Id  the  oame  of  the  Almighty 
God. — The  Imperial  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  the  Sublime 
Porte,  animated  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  bring  to  a  close  the  discus- 
sions which  have  arisen  between 
them  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  wish- 
ing to  consolidate  the  relations  of 
the  two  Empires,  and  give  to  them 
a  basis  of  perfect  harmony  and 
entire  reciprocal  confidence,  have 
concurred  in  opening,  by  means 
of  a  meeting  of  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries,  an  amicable  ne- 
gotiation, to  discard  from  their 
mutual  relations  all  subjects  of 
ulterior  difference^  and  to  ensure, 
for  the  future,  the  full  execution  of 
the  treaty  of -Bucharest,  as  well 
«s  those  treaties  and  acts  which 

• 

they  shall  renew  and  confirm,  and 
the  obsenration  of  which  can  alone 
guaranty  the  mmntenance  and  du- 
rability of  the  peace  so  happily  es- 
tablished between  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia,  and  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porto.  In  consequence, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Pa- 
dischah  of  all  the  Russias,  aud  His 
Majesty  the  £n)perorand  Padis* 
thah  of  the  OttoinaDs,  have  na- 
med for  their  Plenipotentiaries,  to 
wit :  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
■and  Padi$ckah  of  all  the  Russias, 
the  Count  Michel  Weronzoff, 
Aid-de-camp  Grenersi,  General  of 
Infantry,  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire,  Governor  General 
pf  New  Russiai  and  Conuniaaioiier 


Plenipotentiary  of  the  Province  ef 
Bessarabia,  Chevalier  of  theenia 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  Cben* 
lier  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  (k- 
der  of  St  George  of  the  2d  daii, 
of  St.  Yladimir  of  the  l8tdui,tf 
St.  Anne  of  the  let  class,  eorieM 
with  diamonds,  and  Chevtlierof 
several    Foreign    Ordeit;    tni 
Alexander     Ribeadpierre,  Pmy 
Counsellor,  and  Actual  Chanto- 
l^in.    Envoy    Extraordinary  loi 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  tks 
Sublime  Porte,  and   Chevalier  of 
the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Awm 
of  the  Ist  class  emiched  -with  di^ 
monds,  Chevalier  of  the  Gianl 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St  VImK^ 
mir  of  the  2d  class,  and  aliotf 
that  of  "Leopold  of  Austria  of  tie 
1  St  class.     A  nd  his  Higfanesi,  (he 
Honoqrable  Seid*Mehenied-Hadi- 
Effendi,  Comptroller  Geoeial  tf 
Anatolia,    First    Pleniixyteoliiiy, 
and       Seid-Ibrahim-Iflfet-Eftnd^ 
Provisional  Cadi  of  Sppln,*  with 
the  rank' of  Molla  of  Scolari,  Se- 
cond Plen;poteDtiary  :  who  after 
having  inet  at  the  towp  of  Adon^ 
^an,  and  having  exchanged  ceiti- 
fied  copies  of  (heir  full  poven, 
found  in  good  and  due  fbrv,  have 
decreed,  concluded,    and 
the  following  articles : 

Akt.  1.  All  the  clanes  wai 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  ef 
Peace,  concluded  at  Buchareistyoa 
the  16(h  of  Majr,  1813,  (17tbd^ 
of  the  Moon  of  Djemateiol-ewii^ 
of  the  1227th  year  of  the  Hegin,) 
are  confirmed  in  all  their  Aim 
and  value,  by  the  present  Cusws 
tion,  as  if  the  treaty  of  Bucfcirtit 
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was  here  found  inserted,  word  for 
word,  the  eclairci»8ement  of 
which  forms  the  object  of  the  pre- 
aent  Convention,  being  but  lo 
serve  for  the  determination  of  the 
precise  sense,  and  to  corroborate 
the  tenor  of  the  said  treaty. 

Art.  2.  The  4lh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  having 
stipulated  for  the  great  islands  of 
the  Danube,  situated  opposite  to 
Ismal  and  Kili.  that  they,  while 
remaining  the  property  of  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  should  be  in  part  de-r 
•ert  and  uninhabited,  a  nriode  of 
limitation,  the  execution  of  which 
has  been  found  impossible,  from 
the  inconveniences  wiiich  arise 
from  the  frequent  overflowing  of 
the  stream,  and  experience  having 
also  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
•BCablishing  a  fixed  and  sufBcient- 
\j  marked  separation  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective 
banks;  in  order  to  remove  all 
points  of  contact,  and  to  put  an 
end  by  the  same,  to  the  continual 
dtfiercnces  and  trouMes  which 
bave  existed,  the  Sublime  Otto- 
man Porte,  wishing  to  give  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petcrsburgh, 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  sin- 
cere desire  to  cement  the  relations 
of  friendship  and  good  neighbour- 
bood  between  the  two  States,  en- 
gages to  execute  and  tb  maintain 
the  arrangement  entered  into  on 
that  subject,  at  Constantinople, 
between  the  Russian  Envoy  aifd 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  the  conference  held  on  the  2l8t 
August,  1817,  conformable  to  the 
dispositions  agreed  to  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  that  conference.  In  con- 
aequence,  the  dispositions  declared 
in  that  protocol,  and  relative  to 
the  object  in  question,  shall  be 
considered  as  making  an  integral 
part  of  the  present  convention. 


Art,  S.  The  treaties  and  acts 
relative  to  the  privileges  to  be  en- 
joyed by  Moldavia  and  Waliachia, 
having  been  confinned  by  an  ex- 
press clause  of  the  5th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  solemnly  engages  it- 
self to  observe  the'said  privileges, 
treaties,  and  acts,  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  the  most  scrupulous  fi- 
delity, and  promises  to  Tenew,  in 
the  space  of  six  months  sAer^e 
ratification  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  Hatti-Cherifs  .of  1802, 
which  specified  and  gurantied  the 
same  privileges.  Further,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  evils  which  have  been 
sufiered  by  these  provinces  in  con- 
sequence of  late  events  in  relation 
to  the  choice  of  Wallachian  and 
Moldavian  Boyarstobe  Hospodars 
of  the  two' Principalities,  and  seeing 
'that  the  Imp^risl  Court  of  Russia 
has  given  its  assent  to  that  mea- 
sure, it  has  been  recognized,  as 
well  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  by 
the  Court  of  Russia,  that  the  Hat- 
ti-Cherifs, above  mentioned,  of  the 
year,  18Qd,  ought  indispensibly 
to  be  completed,  by  means  of  the 
clauses  in  the  separate  act  here- 
unto annexed,  which  has  been 
agreed  to  between  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries,  and  which  is, 
add  is  to  be,  considered  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Art.  4.  It  being  stipulated  by 
the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  that  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  Empires,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  shall  be  re-estab- 
lished as  it  was  formerly,  before 
the  war,  and  that  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  shall  restore  to 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  the 
fortresses  and  castles  situated  in 
the  interior  of  that  frontier,  and 
conquered  by  their  arms.    In  con- 
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■eqoeoce  of  thai  stipalatioDy  and  ta   the    aapamte    act    bereooto 

seeing  tiiat  the  Imperial  Court  of  joined,  it  is  agreed  between  diflir 

Russia  had  evacuated  and  lesto-  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  Ikl 

red,  immediately  ader  the  peace,  the  said  measures  shall  be  regda- 

such  of  those  fortresses  as  had  ted  and  decreed,  in  eoocett  wok 

been  taken  during  the  war,  solely  the  Servian  Depotatioo  at  Coa- 

from  the  trOops  of  the  *  Sublime  stantinople,  and  set  forth  in  detaii» 

Porte,  it  is  covenanted,  on  one  part  in  a  supreme  firman,  restoratife  of 

and  on  the  other,  that,  hereafter,  the  Hatti-Cherif,  which  shsO  ki 

the  frontiers  between  the  two  Em-  put  in  force  with  the  least  possUt 

pires  shall  remain  such  as  they  ex-  delay,  and  at  the  latest,  is  tiie 

ist  at  ^e  pupsent  day,  and  that  a  above  mentioned  term  of  sigfalees 

term  of  two  years  is  fixed,  in  order  months,  and  shall  also  be  coomui* 

to  advise    reciprocally  upon  the  iiicated  to  the  Imperial  Coot  ef 

roost  proper  means  to  maintain  the  Russia,  and  considered  as  an  !»• 

tranquillity  and  security  of  the  re-  tegral  part  of  the  present  Cesfefr 

spective  subjects.  tion. 

Art.  6.  The  Sublime  Ottoman        Art.  6.  In  virtue  of  the  eifSMi 

Porte,  desiring  to  give  to  the  Impe^  stipulations  of  the  lOth  artids  of 

rial  Court  of  Russia  a  striking  testi-  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  rdstioa 

roony  of  its  amicable  dispositions,  to  all  the  afiairs  and  claims  of  tks 
and  of  its  scrupulous  inlentiona  to  respective  subjects,  which,  hai 
fulfil  entirely,  the  copditions  of  thd  been  suspend^  bj  the  events  sf 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  will  put  in    the  war,  not  having  beeir renewed 


immediate  execution  all  the  clau*  and  terminated  ;  also  the 

ses  of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  which    the    respective    sob)CCti 

relative    to    the    Servian   nation,  might*  have  had  the  one  ai^init 

which  being  ob    antiquo^  subject  the  other,  as  well  as  against  As 


and  tributary  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  Treasury,  not  having  been 

should,  on  all   occasions,  expe-  ined  and  regulated  aoeeidng  Is 

rience  the  effects  of  its  clemency  justice,  and  promptly  and  smMf 

and  generosity.     In  consequence,  liquidated,  it  is  agreed  that  all  fkt 

the  Sublime  Porte  will  regulate  afiairs  and  claima  of  Ruasisa  sdb- 

with  the  deputies  of  the  Servian  jects,  arishag  out  of  losses  sob- 

nation,    those    measures     which  tained.by  them  by  the  deprsda> 

shall  be  judged  the  nsost  efiectual,  tions  of  pirates,  the  confiseatisai 

to  assure  to  it  the    advantages  made  at  the  moment  of  the  np- 

stipulated  in  its  favour;    advan-  ture  between  the  two  eoarts  in 

Cages,  the    enjoyment  of*  which  1S06,  and  other  acts  of  the  ssns 

will  be    at  the  same    time  -  the  nature,  compriaing    those  wUeh 

just  recompense,  and   the    best  have  taken  ^ace  since  the  year 

pledge    for  the  fidelity  of  which  1821,  shall  give  place  toaoeqv- 

that  nation    has  given  proofs  to  table  liquidation  and  inderaaifica* 

the    Ottoman    Empire.        As    a  tion.     To  that  efllect,   there 


term    of    eighteen     months     is  be  named*  withoiit  delay,  en  Ihs 

considered    necessaiy     to    com-  part  of  both  courts,  ConuniasiaiK 

plete    the     verifications      which  ers  to  verify  the  nature  and  cziesc 

that  subject  demands,  conformably  of  the  losses,  and  fix  apoa  the 
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snouat  of  iodemoification.  All 
ihe  labours  of  the  Conmitfionert 
shall  terminatey  and  the  sam  at 
which  the  indemoifications  above 
meatiooed  shall  have  beeo  esti- 
matedy  shall  be  remitted,  io  gross, 
to  the  Imperial  Legation  of  ftiuk 
aia  at  Constantinople^  within  the 
term  oC  eighieeo  months  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
jent  Convention.  There  shall  al« 
no  be  observed  an  equal  recipro- 
city towards  the  subjects  of  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

Art.  7*  The  reparation  of 
dami^es  caused  to  the  subjects 
and  merchants  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia,  by  the  corsairs 
of  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli ;  and  the  full  and  en- 
tire execution  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  of  the 
7tlv  article  of  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
being  strictly  obligatory  upon  the 
JSublime  Porte,  in  virtue  of  the  ex- 
press clauses  of  the  l'2th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  which, 
conjointly  with  the  3d  ahicle,  re- 
naw  and  confirm .  all  .the  anterior 
transltcti(H>f— the  Sublime  Porte 
lolemnly  reitefates  the  promise  to 
ittlfil  hereafter,^  with  the  m'ost  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  all  its  engagemenu 
ID  that  respect.    In  consequence : 

1ft;  The  Sublime  Porte  will  use 
all  its  endeavours  -to  prevent  the 
ooiiairs  of  the  Regencies  of  Bar- 
baiy,' under  any  pretext  whatever, 
iffom  disturbing  the  commerce  or 
the  navigation  of  Russia ;  and  in 
case  of  depredations  on  their. part, 
of  which  the  Porte  shall  haveibcfen 
inlbrmed,  it  engages  to  cause  resti- 
tation  to  be  made  without  delay, 
of  all  the  prizes  made  by  the  said 
corsairs,  to  indemnify  the  Russian 
subjects  for  the  losses  they  may 
bave   sustained;  to   addrou  lor 


diat  purpose  a  rigorous  firman  to 
the  Regencies  of  Barbary^  io  a 
manner  that  will  not  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  it  a  second  time  ; 
and,  in  case  the^aid  firman  should 
not  have  beeo  executed,  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  firom 
the  Imperial  treasure,  within  the 
temp  of  two  months,  as  specified 
in  the  7th  article  pf  the  Treaty  of 
Jassy,  from  the  day  of  the  recla- 
mation which  shall  have  been  made 
of  the  property,  by  the  RussianMi- 
nister,  with  the  verification  which 
sh^ll  have  been  taken. 

2d.  The  Sublime  Porte  promi- 
ses to  observe  rigorously,  all  the 
conditions  of  the  said  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  to  remove  all  the  pro- 
hibitions contrary  to  the  espres 
tenor  of  its  stipulations,  to  place 
no  other  shackles  upon  the  free 
navigation  of.  vessels  under  the 
Russian  flag,  id  all  the. seas  and 
waters  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
without  any  exception.  In  a  word, 
to  permit  the. merchants,  captains, 
and  all  the  subjects  of  Russia  in 
geiieral,  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
and  prerogatives,  as  well' as  the 
entire  liberty  of  commerce,  which 
are  AMtnally  stipulated  by  the  trea- 
ties existing  between  the  two  Em- 
pires. 

Sd.  Conformably  to  the  1st  ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
which  stipulates  in  favour  of  all 
the  Subjects  of  Russia  in  general, 
the  liberty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce in.  all  the. States  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  'either  by  land  or  sea, 
and  above  all,  where,  navigation 
and  commerce  may  be  convenient 
to  Russian  subjects ;  and  in  virtue 
of 'the  clauses  of  the  31st  and  35tb 
articles  of  the  said  treaty,  which 
assure  the  free  passage,  by  the 
canal  of  CoastamlnofSe,  olf  Bus- 
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fian  merchant  ships,  loaded  with 
provisions  and  other  merchandises 
and  productions  of  Kussia,  of  of 
other  countries  not  snbject  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire, 'as  well  as  the 
free  disposition  of  their  provisions, 
merchandises  and  productions,  the 
Sublime  Porte  promises  to  oppose 
no  obstacle  nor  prevention  tb  (lus- 
sian  vessels,  laden  with  wheat  or 
other  provisions^  at  their  arrival 
in  the  canal  of  Constantinople, 
where  they  may  re-ship  their  car- 
goes into  other  vessels  whether 
Russian,  or  those  of  other  foreign 
nations,  to  be  transported  oat  uf 
the  States  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

4th.  The  Sublime  Porte  accepts 
the  good  offices  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  according,  after  former  exam* 
pies,  the  entry  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  vessels  of  Towers  friendly  to 
the  Ottoman  Government,'  who 
have  not  yet  obtained  that  privi- 
lege,'in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Russian  xommerce 'of  importation 
may  not,  by  the  means  of  those 
vessels^  and  their  exportation  t>f 
Russian  products,  suffer  any  in- 
jury. 

Art.  8.  The  present  Conven- 
tion, serving  for  the  .eclairciSse- 
ment  and  completion  of  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  to  be  ratified  by  His 
Majesty  the  Cmperbr  and  Padis- 
chah  of  all  the  Russias,  and  by 
His  Majesty  '  the  Emperor  and 
Padhchah  of  the  Ottomans,  by 
me&ns  of  solemn  ratifications^  at- 
tested by --their  proper  signatures, 
according  to  usage,  which  shall' be 
exchanged  by  the  respective  Ple- 
nipotentiaries, witinn  the  teite  of 
four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible, 
comiting'  from  the  day  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Ackerman,  the  25th 
September,  1826. 


[This  Convention  has  been  ra- 
tified by  His  Majesty  the  Gmpe^ 
ror.] 

II. 
Separate  Act  reiaiite  to  the  Pris- 

cipaiiiies     of    Motdadu   mi 

IVaUackia. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God 
— The  Hospodars  of  Moldirii 
and  Wallacbia  being  chosen  fron 
among  the  native  Boyars,  thw 
election  shall  hereafter  bemide, 
in  each  of  these  ProviQco,  accord- 
ing to  the  consent  and  apprdbalMm 
oftbe:Sublime  Porte,  by  tbe  Ge- 
neral Assembly  oiftbe  Divin,cpii> 
fonnably  to  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  country. 

The  Boyars  of  -the  Divaa  of 
each  province,  as  representalirei 
of  the  country,  and  wi|h  the  genc^ 
ral  accord  of  the  inhalMtaDts  ihaU 
make  choice- for  the  office  of  Hoi» 
podar,  or  one  of  the  Bojrars,  moit 
ancient  and. most  capable  toa^ 
tain  the  charge,  and  present  Is 
the  'Sublime  Porte,  by  a  pUilm 
{Kn,  Mahsar)  the  elected  candi- 
date, who,  should  the  dectioo  bi 
agreed  to  by  the  Sublime  tone, 
shall  be  named  HospiMlar,  aid 
receive  his  investiture.  l(y  fnm 
grave  "reasons^  the  oomiBanoa  of 
the  elected  candidate  shaU1)e  fboDd 
not  to  conform  with  the  desim  flif 
the  Sublime  Port^,  fin  that  case, 
aAer  those  grave  reasons  sfaaD 
have 'been  proved  by  the  two 
Courts,  it  shall  be  permitted  to 
recommend  to  the  Boyars  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  another 
competent  person. 

The  term  of  the  Adminirtrt* 
tion  of  the  Hospodars  shall  remaia 
for  ever  fived,  as  formerly,  at  sefci 
years,  complete  and  entire,  datiaf 
from  the  day  of  their  nominatMs; 
and  tliey  cannot  be  deposed  bdbft 
the  end  of  that  term.    Ifi  dvuf 
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the  course  of  their  administration^  cation,  or  death  of  a  Hospodar,  up 

they  commit  any  act  of  ddinquen-  to  the  time  when  a  snccessur  shall 

cy,  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  inform  be  appointed,  the  administratioD 

the  Minister  of  Russia,  when,  after  of  the  vacant  principality  maybe 

verifioation  made  by  both  parties,  confided  to  the  Cai'noacams,  named 

it   shall    be    established  that  the  by  the  Divan  of  the  said  princi- 

Hospodar  has  actually  been  guilty  palitv. 

of  any  crime,  his  deposition  shall  The  Hatti-Cherif  of  1802,  hav- 
he  permitted ;   and   in  this  case  ing  ordained  the  abolition  of  the 
only.  imposts,  rents,  and' requisitions,  in* 
The  Hospodars  who  shall  have  troduced  subsequent  to  the  year 
served  their  terra  of  seven  years  1198  (178S,)  the  respective  Hos- 
without  having  given,  either  to  the  podars,  shall   determine  and   &x 
two  courts,  or  to  the  country,  any  the  imposts  and  the  annual  charges 
legitimate   or  serious  subject    of  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,takrng 
complaint,  may  be  named  anew  for  fur    their    basis    the    regulations 
seven  additional  years,  if.  the  de-  which   have  been   established*  in 
mand  sH^l   be  made  to  the  Sub-  the    Hatti-Cherif  of  1802.     The 
iiine  Porte,  by  the  Divans  of  the  Hospodars  shall,  in  no  case,  be 
provinces,  and  if  the  consent  of  allowed  to  alter  the  strict  accom- 
the  inhabitants  shall  have  been  mfi-  plishment     of    that     disposition, 
niiested  in  their  favour.  They  shall  have  regard  to  the  re- 
If  it  should  happen  that  one  of  present iations  of  the    Minister  of 
the  Hospodars  should  abdicate  be-  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to 'those 
lore  the   close  of  the    period  of  which  the  Consuls  of  Russia  may 
•even    years,    in   consequence  of  address  to  them,  as  well  upon  that 
age,  sickness,  or  any  other  reason,  subject,  as  upon  the  maintenance 
tlie  Subtime  Porte  shall  give  no-  of  the  privileges  of  the    country, 
tice  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and  and  specially   upoo  the  observa- 
tJhe  abdication  may  take  place  by  tion  of  the  clauses  and  articles  in- 
a  previous  agreement  of  the  two  serti&d  in  the  present  act. 
courts.  The  Hospodars,  in  concert  with 
All  Hospodars,  who  shall  have  the  respective  Divans,  shall  fix  in 
hetn  deposed  after  having  finished  each  proviiice  the  number  of  Bech- 
thelr  term,  or  who  shall  have  ab-  lis  according  to  that  which  existed 
dicated,  shall  incur  the  loss  of  their  before  the  troubles  of  1 821 :  That 
title,  and  may  re-enter  the  clasf  of  number  once  fixed,  may  not  be 
'Boyars,  on  condition  of  remaining  augmented    under     any    pretext, 
peaceable  and  tranquil,  but  with-  short  of  an  urgent  necessity,  re- 
oot  power,  either  again  to  become  cognized  by  both  parties.     It  is, 
members  of  the  Divan,  or  to  fill  also,  agreed,  that  the  Bechlis  shall 
aoy  public  function,  and  without  continue  to  be  formed  and  organ- 
power  to  be  re-elected  Hospodars.  ized  as  they  were  before  the  trou- 
The  sons  of  the  deposed  or  al>>  bles  of  1801  ;  that  their  Agas  shall 
dicated   Hospodars    may  reserve  contmue   to  be    chosen  and  ap- 
tbe  quality  of  Boyars,  may  occupy  pointed  according  to  the  mode  /ol- 
the  offices  of  the  country,  and  be  lowed    previous  to   that  epoch  ; 
elected  Hospodars.  and,  finally^  that  the  Bechlis  and 
In  case  of  the  deposition,  abdi  heir  Agas  shall  never  be  allowed 
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to  fitl  any  other  functions  than 
those  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally instituted,  without  power  to 
mix  with  the  afiairs  uf  the  country, 
or  permission  to  p'erform  any  other 
action. 

The  usurpations  committed  op* 
oo  the  territories  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallacbia,  on  the  cotist  of  Ibrail| 
Ghierghlova,  and  Coule,  and  be- 
yond the  Olta,  shall  be  restored  to 
the  proprietors;  and  there  shall 
be  fixed  for  the  said  restitution  a 
teem  in  the  firmans  relative  there^ 
to,  which  shall  be  addressed  to 
those  wlipm  it  may  concern. 

Those  of  the  Boyars  of  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia,  who,  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  fate  troubles, 
were  forced  to  quit  their  country, 
are  permitted  freely  to  return, 
without  being  in  uny  mauner  in- 
quieted,  and  to  enter  into  the  full 
and  entire  enjoyment .  of  their 
rights,  prerogatives,  goods,  and 
properties,  as  formerly. 

The  Siiblime  Porte,  in  regard  to 
the  evils  which  have  weighed  up- 
on Moldaiia  and  Wallachia,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  troubles, 
grants  to  them  an  exemption  foi* 
two  years,  from  the  tributes  and 
rents  due  to  the  Government.  At 
(he  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
iftboye  mentioned  exemption,  the 
said  tributes  and  rents  shall  be  lie-; 
4jaitted  1^  a  tax  fixed  by  the  Hat- 
ti-Cherifof  1802,  and  which  can- 
not he  augmented  in  any  case 
whatever.  The  Sublime  Porte 
jaccords  equally  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  principalities,  the  liber- 
ty of  commerce  in  all  the  prodtic- 
Itons  of  tfaeir  soil  and  of  their  Indus* 
try  J  of  which  they  .may  dispose  in 
4uch  manner  as  may  appeal*  good 
to  themselves,  save  the  restrictions 
/exacted  on  one  part  by  the  remit- 
XiOpey  f^w  luipuall;^  to  the  Sublime 


Porte,  of  which  these  proTlncetare 
the  granaries  ;  and  on  the  other  by 
the  supply,  of  the  country.  Afl 
the  dispositions  of  the  Ratti*-Cherif 
of  1802,  relative  ta  these  refliil^ 
tances,  to  their  regular  ncquittaod 
at  the  current  price  according  t# 
which  ihey  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
fixation  of  which  shall  appeilaii 
to  the  respective  Divans — ^shaUkt 
reinstated  in  full  force,  md  obsenr- 
ed  for  the  future  with  scrapafooi 
exactness. 

'  I'he  Boyars  shall  be  bouad  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  Baapo* 
dars,  and  to  act  toward  them  vitil* 
in  the  bounds  i»f  perfect  sobaus* 
sion.  On  their  part,  the  Hospo* 
dars  are  not  permitted  to  actia  so 
arbitrary  manner  towards  the  Bo> 
yars,  nor  to  subject  them  toaa- 
merited  punisbmems,  or  onkM 
they  have  committed  some  /salt 
which  shall  harve  been  proved. 
And.  in  the  latter  case,  they  sfaal 
not  be  subjected  to  thns  penahief 
until  after  haying  been  jndged  eoo- 
formably  to  the  laws  and  osagei 
of  the  country. 

The  troubles  which  have  take* 
place  in  late  years  in 
and  WallachitL,  having  beea 
ductive  of  the  most  grave  ujay 
to  order,  in  tfhe  divers  bnuMfaesaf  * 
the  internal  administnrtioa,  iht 
Hospodars  are  enjoinwd  fo  ocMff 
themselves  wrihoat  the  least  ddafi 
with  Iheir  respective  DrvaVf  it 
tiakf ng.  tneasur^  necetfsaiy  to 
Uorate  the  sittratinn  of  slie 
palities confided  to  their  care; 
these  measures  shall  liave  for  their 
object  il  general  regulation  far 
each  province,  which  shall  be  pat 
in  imrnediate  execution. 

Alt  other  rights  and  privilepi 
of  the  principalides  of  Moldavil 
and  Wallachia,  and  all  the  Hali^ 
Cherifs,. which  concern  tlieiB,  sUI 
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be  maintained  and  observed^  lo 
(ar  as  they  are  DOt  modified  by  the 
present  act. 

To  this  effect,  we  the  under- 
signedy  Plenipotentiaries  of  his. 
Majesty  ihe  Emperor  aod  Padis- 
cah  of  all  the  Russias,  invested 
with  full  and  sovereign  power,  ia 
concert  with  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  iPorte, 
have  decreed  and  regulated  the 
points  ^ove  enumerated,  which 
are  the  consequences  of  the  third 
article,  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
Concluded  in  eight  articles,  in  the 
conferences  at  Ackerman,  between 
OS  and  the  Ottoman  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

In  consequence,  the  present  .se- 
parate Act  has  been  revised,  ^t- 
teried  by  our  seals  and.  signatures^ 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  •  Sublime 
Porte. 

Done  at  Ackennan,  on  the  25th 
«ept  1826. 

CoiWT  M.  WORONZOW,   (l.  S.J 
RUHAUPIBRRB.  (l.'  S.) 

in. 

Siparaie  A<^  rtlmtivt  to  Servia. 
In  the  name  of  Almighty  God.^— 
The  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  sole 
intenlion  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  sti- 
palations  of  the  eighth  article  of 
tbr  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  having 
hcntofore  permitted  the  Servian 
Dcpotiet  at  Constantinople  ib  pre- 
lent  to  it  the  demands  of  their  na- 
tion, upon  the  most  expedient 
■waaorea  for  the  establishment  of 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  their 
eoQotry,  those  deputies  having  ex- 
proiied  in  their  petitions  the  views 
of  the  People  relative  lo  several  of 
those  objects,  such  as  the  liberty 
•f  worship,  the  choice  of  their 
chiefti  the  re-unioo  of  the  dbtricts 
dsfchad  Iron  S^cvia,  the  chasfo 


of  various  imposts  into  one  oolyi^ 
the  abandonment  to  the  Serviana 
of  the  administration  over  proper*^ 
ty  belonging  to  Mussislmen,  the. 
payment  of  the  revenue,  together 
with  the  tribute,  the  liberty  of 
commerce,  the  permissioa  to  Ser- 
vian merch^nts  to  trade  in  the  Ot« 
toman  States,  with  their  proper 
passports,  the  establishment  of 
hospitals,  schools,  and  printing-^, 
fices,  and  finally,  the  prohibitioa 
to  Mussulmen,  other  than  those  ap- 
pertaining to  the  garrisons,  to  e»« 
tablish  themselves  in  Servia :  I^ 
the  meanwhile,  althoagb  occupiied 
in  verifying  and  regulating  the  ar» 
ticlea  above  mentioned,  certain  dif- 
ficulties have  occurred  to  piXKluce 
their  adjournment ;  but  tne  Sub- 
lime Porte,  persisting  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  the  firm  resolution  to 
grant  to  the  Servi9n  nation  the  ad- 
vantages stipulated  in  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucbarest, 
will  regulate  in  concert  with  the 
Servian  Depmles  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  demands  aboye  meation- 
' ed,  o/that  fahhfu!  and  sobmbsive 
nation,  as  wejl  as  all  others  which 
it  may  present  thrpagh  the  Servian 
deputies,  and  whtch  ^af!  fiot  be 
contrary  to  the  qualid^  of  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottonmn  Empire. 

The  Sublraie  Forte  will  inform 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  of 
the  execution'of  the  eighth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  l^charest^  and 
also  communicate  the  firmanr,  ac- 
companied by  the  Hatti-Cherif, 
by  which  the  above  mentioned  ad- 
vantages shall  be  accorded. 

We  the  undersigned.  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror  and  Padischah  o(  all  the 
ftossiasi-  inve^ed  with  AiU  and 
sovereign  powers,  in  concert  with 
the  Plenipdeisliariesof  tbe  Sob-^ 
Kme   OttomaA  PorlVt    have  de- 
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creed  and  regulated,  In  regard  to  Greeks,  apressUijg  request  to  m- 
the  Servians,  the  points  here  men-  terpose  their  mediation  with  the 
tioned,  which  are  provided  for  by  Ottoman  Porte,  and  being,  as  weB 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Convention,  as  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  df  ill 
explanatory  and  confirming  the  the  Russias,  animated  by  the  de- 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  concluded  in  aire  of  stopping  the  effusion  of 
eight  articlesi  in  the  coifferences  blood,  and  of  arresting  the  eviifl  of 
of  Ackerman,  between  us  and  the  all  kinds  which  might  arise  from 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ottomans,  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
^  In  consequence,  the  present  se*  things,  have  resolved  to  ooite 
parate  act  has  been  revised,  at-  their  efforts,  and  to  reg«flate  die 
tested  by  our  seals  and  signatures,  operations  thereof  by  a  fonsal 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Treaty,  with  the  view  of  leneital)- 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Sublime  listing  peace  between  theootiteod- 
Porte.  ingpartieaby  means  ofanunngb- 

Done  at  Ackerman,  the  25th    m^Qt  which  is  called,  for  at  modi 
Sept  lSt6.  by  humanity  as  by  the  mtereitof 

C.  M.  WoaoNzow,  Tl.  s.^        the  repose  of  Europe. 

RiBKAUPiEivRB.        (l.  s.)  l^lierefore  they  havo  noouoited 

their  Plenipotei^tiaries  to  disciHi, 

TRC4TT  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT    agree  .upon,  ^d  sigb    tho  ail 
OP  GREECE.  Treaty — , 

In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Who,  after  having  commonka- 
and  undivided  Trinity. — His  Ma-  ted  their  full  powersi  and  fomd 
jesty  the  King  of  the  United- King-  the  same  in  good  and  due  fona, 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  agreed  upoa,the  following  siti- 
his  Majesty'  the  King  of  France    cles : — 

and  Navarre,  and  his  Majepty  the  Art.  1.  The  contracting  pev- 
Emperor  qf  all  the  Russias,  pane-  ers  will  offer  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
trated  with  the  necessity  of  putting  their  mediation,  with  the  view  of 
an  end  to-  the  sanguinary  contest  bringiog  ^boat  a  reconcilialka  b^ 
which  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  tween  it  and  the  Greeks. 
provinces  and  the  isles  of  the  Ar-  This  offisr  6f  mediatMiphsll  be 
chipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  made  to  this  power.  imoMdislaky 
anarchy,. produces  daily  fresh  im-  after  the.ratificaticni  of  theticsfefi 
pediments  to.the  commerce  of  the  by  means  of  a  collective  dedna* 
European  States,  and  gives  occa-^  tion  signed  by  the  PleDipotSBtii- 
sion  to  piracies  which  not  only  ex-  ries  of  the  allied  Courts  at  Coo- 
pose  the  subjects  of  the  high  atantinpple;  and.  there  shsll  be 
contracting  parties  to  considers-  made  at  the  same  ttme^  to  the  teo 
ble  losses,  but  besides  render  ne-  contending  parties,  a  desaaiid  sf 
cessary  burdensome  measures  of   an .  immediate  amiiatice  betveoa 

Srotection  and  repression;  his  them,  as  a.preliniiiiaiy  coodilioa 
iajesty  the  King  of  the  United  indispensible  to  the  opening  sf 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  any  negotiation. 
Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  Art,  2.  The  arrangement  to  bi 
of  France  and  Navarre,  having  be-  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Portly 
sides  received,  on  the  part  of  the    shjill  rest  on  the    foUowiB|^  bi' 
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lie  Greeks  shall  bold  of 
in  us  of  a  *siiperior  lord  ; 
nisequenc!<B  of  this  sope- 
bej  shall  pa/  to  the  Otto- 
A|rfre  an  annual  tribute 
the  ani6unt  of  which  shall 
once  for  all,  by  a  common 
sit  They  shall  be  gov- 
nr  the  authorities  whom 
tU  themselves  choose  and 
9,  but  iu  the  nomination  of 
ie  Porte  shall  hare  a  de- 
Ifoice. 

ing  about  a  complete  se- 
hetween  the  individuals 
ro  nations,  atfd  to  prevent 
sibns  which  are  the  inevi- 
msequenee  of  so  long  a 
/the.  Greeks* shall-  enter 
s  possession  of  Ihe  Turk- 
erty  situated  either  oti  the 
It  or  in  the  isles  of  Greece, 
londition  of  indesnhifying 
lor  proprietors,'  either  l>y 
Mnt  of  ah  annual  sum^  to 
d  to  the  tribute- tvKich  is  to 
ib  the  Porte,  or  hy  somo 
insitotion  of  Uie  same  na- 

• 

8.  The  details  of  this  ar- 
mt,  as  well  as  the  limits  of 
toiy  on  the  cdiftinent,  and 
ignation  of  the-  fslands  of 
bipelago  to*  which  it.  shall 
oabloy  shall  be  settled  in  a 
eot  negotiation  .between 
rpowers  and  the  two  eon- 
parties. 

4.  •  The  contracting  pow- 
ige  to"  follow  op  the  sala- 
iric  of  the  pacification  of 
;on  the  bases  laid  down  in 
leding  articles,  and  to  fur- 
iboutthe  least  delay  their 
Btatives  at  Constantinople 

iraio  if  the  tann  oied,  it  be- 
th«  foudtl  Uw,  tnd  tigniilst 
rmokNUiL 


with  all  the  instructtons  which  are 
necessary  ibr  the  eiecution  of  the 
treaty  now  si^tntid. 

Art.  ft.  The  centimctiDg  po#« 
ers  willnoleeek'in  these  arrange^ 
raients  anj  augmentation  of  fem- 
tory,  anjr  exclusive  infloenee,  ally 
commefcial  advantagie  (br.  their 
subjects,  which  the  subjeeta  tif  any 
.other  nation  roayook  eqttaUjo& 
tun.    • 

•  Aar.  6*  The.  arrangements  of 
reconciliation  and^  peae^i  wUeh 
shall  be  ilefinitively  agreed  open 
between  ttie  contending  partiei| 
shall  be  gttflanteed  by  so^hofthe 
signing  powers  aa  shall  Judge  it 
useful  or  possible  to  contract  the 
obligati6n :  the  mode  of  the  effects 
of  this  gtiarantee'slMill  become  tte 
object  of  anbsequent  ^tipulatipos 
between  ihe  high  powers; 

Art.  f . '  The  present'  Treaty 
shall  be  ntified,  sfnd  the  ntifica- 
{look  sh'dl  be  exchanged  in  two 
months,  pr  soKoner  if  pQsalble. 

'  tn  faith  whereof,  the  respective 
Plenipotentiafies  have  signed,  and 
sealed  it.with  their  rnrms.' 
Donqiit  l^onidon,  Jtdy,  <,  18ST. 

DUDLEf» 
:.       POLI6NAC. 
LIETEN. 


r  • 


JiddHknudoHdiuni  JMUsU. 

In  ease  that  the  Ottoman  Forte 
4oe8  not  accept,  within  the  space 
of  one  month,'  the  mediation 
which  shall  be  proposed,  the  high 
eontractikig  parties  agree'  Upon 
the  foDewing  meMire  :— « 

1.  lishiS  be  declared,  bgr  their 
represeiftati^es  at  Coi^iantinople 
to  ike  Porte,  that  the  inooofenieii- 
COS  and  evils  pointed  out  in  die 
public  treiaty  as  insepamble  from 
the  state  of  things  subsisting  in  the 
East  for  the  last  six  years,  end 
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Ihotennioatioa  of  which,  through 
the  meaoii  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  appears  still  re^ 
mote,  impose  upon  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  measures  for  aa 
approximation  with  the  Greeks. .  . 

It  is  to  be  understood  ,that  thia 
approximation  shall  be  brought 
about  by  establishing  commercial 
relations  with  the-  Greeks,  by 
vending  to-  them  for  that  purpose, 
and.  receiving  from  them,  .€onsu« 
lar  agenta,  so  long  as  the^  shall 
exist  among  them  authoiitiea 
capable  of  maintaining  such  rela« 
tions. 

2.  If  withiCk  the  said  tonn  of 
one  month,  the  Porte  do  not  ac« 
cept  the  armv^tice  proposed  in  the 
first  article  of  the  public  treaty,  or 
if  the  Greeks  refuse  to  execute  it, 
the  high,  contracting  *'  powers 
shajl  declare  td,  tha(,  one  of.  the 
two  contending  parfies  •  which 
shall  wish  to  continbe  hostrlities, 
or  to  both  if  such  become  neces- 
sary, that  the  said  high  contract- 
ing powers,  intend  to  exert  all  the 
meaas  which  circumstances  may 
suggest  to  their  prudence  to  ob- 
tain the  immediate  effect  of  the 
armistice,,  the  execution  of  which 
they  desire,  by  preventing,  in  as 
far  as  jOfiay  be  in  their  power/  all 
collision  between  the  contending 
partiesi  and^  in  fact,  immeidiately 
after  the  aforesaid  declaration, 
the  high  contracting  powers  will 
conjointly  employ  all  their  means 
in  the  accomplishment  of  ihe  ob* 
ject  thereof,  without,  bo'wever, 
taking  any  part  in  the  hostilities 
between  die  two  contending  par- 
tiof . 


In  conaequeDce,  the  higfa  cqb< 
tractifig  powers  will,  iimnediatelj 
after  the  signature  of  the  preseat 
additional  and  aecset  artick,  trtoi* 
oiit  eventual  instructions  cooibh 
mable  to  the  provisions  above  Ml 
forth,  to  the  admirals  commaDdiif 
their  squadron  in  the  seas  of  tk« 
Levant. 

3«  Finally,  if,  contrary  to  al 
expectation,  these  measures  do 
not  yet  suffice  to  indqee  the  adop* 
tion  by  (he  OttomaQ  Ports  of  tilt 
proposition^  oade  by  ths  bigii 
contracting  powers,  orif,  oatiba 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  raMOMt 
the  C9ndttiona  stipulated  in  tbeii 
favour  in  the  treatj  of  this  diy, 
the  high  contracting  powers  vil| 
nevertheless,  continue  to  pnM< 
cute  tho  work  of  pacificatioo  on 
the  bases,  agreed  upon  be'tiroea 
them ;  apd,  in  consequence  tbsj 
authorize  froii(i  this  time  fonrinl 
their  representatives  in  .Londoo  to 
didcusa  aqd  deleraunate  the  oHs* 
rior  measurea  to  whTch  it  iMf 
become  neceeaarj  to  resoitf 

The  present  additional  ni 
secret  article  ahall  have  the  mm 
force,  and  value  as  if  it  bad  ^ 
inserted,  wprd  (br  word,  ik  tbe 
treaty. of  this  day«  It  ahaObsialJ' 
fied,-  and  the  xatifications  tewof 
shall  be  exchanged^  at  the  siSM 
time  as  those  of  the  said  Tmtf. 
.  In  faith  whereof,  the  reapeetivt 
Plenipotentiaries  have  aigasd  ili 
and  have  thereto  aflhej  the  Msb 
of  then*  arms. 

Done  at  Londeo,  thisGllidi^ 
of  July,  in  tho  year  ^Grace  1817. 
'    DUDLET, 
POLIGNAC, 
U£Y£N. 
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KRABTUS  ROOT  V8.  cBARLES  KllfO  ANB  JOBMBTON  VKRPtAllCK. 


Iff  was  ao  action  upon  the 
Tor  an  alleged  libel  piibliehed 
)  defendanta,  on  the  twentj- 
»f  August,  eighteea  hundred 
Nrenty-four,  in  a  newspaper 
I  the  ««  New- York  Ame- 
r  of  which  they  were  the 
"a,  and  as  it  materially  con- 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  we 
insert    the   proceedings  at 

e  publication  complained  of 
a  follows,  viz.  : 
Aeulenant  Governor  Root. — 
a  been  denied,  we  under- 
f  by  the  Argus,  (for  having 
unavoidably  absent  for  some 
we  have  not  seen  that  paper) 
iwer  to  some  strictures  on 
abject  in  an  Albany  paper, 
Q  the  afternobn  of  his  famous 
on  of  order,  Mr.  Root  was 
eated,  and.  the  charge  is 
d  as  calumnious.  Of  the 
ince,  of  the  audacity  of  the 
I,  in  suppressing  truth  and  in- 
ig  falsehood,  we  have  had 
any  proofs  to  be  surprized 
I  this  instance  it  has  followed 
tural  bias  :  but  we  ace  sur- 
Ithat  common  policy  which 
t  prevent  a  Munchausen  him- 
om  asserting  what  hundreds 
nesses  on  the  dpot  stood  rea- 
diaprove,  had  not,  on  this 
ioo,  restrained  tfieir  errmg 
I. 


**  The  facta  are  shortly  theae : 
We  apeak  only  what  ire  saw,  and 
as  it  ia  a  matter  of  some  publie 
concero,  that  the  presiding  officer 
of  ogr  Senate  should  noi  continue 
to  be  what  Mr.  Root  is,  we  fipeak 
withotit  hesitation  or  reserve);  * 
*^  The  house  of  Assembly  having 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  reaolutioii 
declaring  the  expediency  of  pasa** 
ing,  atthe  then  8iefs8ion,*an  Electo- 
ral Law,  it  was  anticipated  that 
some      interesting     proceedings 
would,  in   ^consequence,    be  had 
in  that  body.     Accordingly,  When 
it  met  at  five  o*cIock  in  the  after* 
noon,  io  which  hour  it  had  in  the 
forenoon,  previously  to  the  paa* 
sage  of  the- resolution  rn  the  Aa* 
sembTy,  adjotimed,  a  great  eon- 
courae  of  citizens;  and  of  stran-* 
gers,  from  all  part*  of  our  couAfty^ 
crowded  ita  floor,  1obbiei«  and  gal- 
lery.    When  the  Lieutenant  €^- 
ernor,  at'the  hour  nanied,  advan- 
ced through  the*  centre  of  the 
apartment  towards  his  chair,  there 
was  in 'his*  appearance,  nmbnery 
and  walk,  something  that  excited 
every  one's  observation.  He  reach- 
ed his  station,  however,  and  call- 
ing the  members  to  order,  inforhi- 
ed  them  that  there  waa  a  message 
from    the   Assembly,  which  *  the 
derk  then  read.    A  dead  silence 
ensued.       Lieotenant    Governor 
Root,  holding  on  to  each  arm  of 
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hit  chair,  looked  round  with  in- 
flamed face,  with  blood-shot  eyes, 
and  half  open  mouth,  and  with  an 
expression  altogether  so  stolid 
and  drunken,  as  in  anj  other  situa- 
tion, •and  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, could  not  have  failed  to  ex- 
cite the  derision  of  all  present. 

'*  He  was  evidently  expecting 
some  motion  previously  concerted, 
probably  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
pour  forth  the  diatribe  with  which 
he.was'labouring  ;  but  none  such 
was  made,  and  he  therefore  was 
cofnpelled  to  remark,  ^  the  chair 
has  no  observations  to  offer  un- 
less some  motion  be  proposed.' 
— ^Thereupon,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Burt,,  we  believe,  at  any- rate 
by  some  one  opposed  to  the  fac- 
tion, *  that  the  Senate  concur'  in 
the  resolution  sent  from  the  As- 
sembly.' 

"  This  furnished  the  spark  to 
the  combustibles  smouldering  in 
the  breast  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor; instantly  he  essayed  tor 
rise,  and  by  the  all-important  aid 
of  th^  arms  of  his  chair  and  bis 
desk  in  front,  he  did  rise  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  as  if  in  preparation, 
silent  before  several  hundred  of 
bis  fellow-citiziens,  an  object, 
from  his  appearance  and  manner, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  of  loathing 
and  disgust  to  every  unprejudiced 
inan  among  them — unwashed,  un- 
shaven, haggard,  the  tobacco 
juice  trickling  from  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  to  be  wiped  away  with 
his  coat  6le.eve-^wilh  unsteady 
footing,  this  second  officer  of  Ihd 
great  State  of  New-York,  com- 
menced his  address  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  known  that  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  this  body  has  no  other 
than  a  casting  vote,  and  no  right 
stall  to  speak.     H^  may,  how- 


ever, assign  reasons  for  any  de- 
cision he  makes,  and  under  ihia 
shallow  pretext,  Mr.  Root  uttered 
a  long  and  laboured  vindication, 
not  only  of  the  course  he  wu 
about  to  t&ke  in  declaring  the  nio- 
tion  for  concurrence  out  of  order; 
but  of  the  whole  course  of  proceed- 
ings of  the    Senate ;    and    theo 
launched  forth  into  a  regular  phi- 
lippic against  the  Governor  aad 
Aasepibly,  whom  he  charged  with 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  race 
of  popularity.      It    was  the  ha- 
rangue of  an .  intemperate  deu^ 
gogue  blind  with  passion  and  ram. 
As' such,  it  was  heard  by  aU  impar- 
tial men  :  and  .  our  only  astonUb- 
mentw^,    that  the    respectable 
men>bers  of  the  Setiate  coald  nt 
still  and  permit  their  presiding  olB* 
cer  thus  to  disgrace  himself  and 
them.     He  should  have  been  cal- 
led to  order  and  compelled  to  at 
down.     He  was  doing,  what  ha 
had  no*  more  right  to  do  than  aoy 
grovelling  sot  from  ^e  public  ken- 
nek  He  was  oiit  ojf  order  in  prenh 
ming  to  address  the  Senate  at  aU; 
but  to  address  them  in  his  thes 
sUte,  and  in  the  terms  he  did,  was 
outraging  all  order,  decency  Mnd 
forbearance. 

*<  It  grie'vea  us  to  be  oltBpdto 
add,  .that  the  decision  made  ^ 
this  roan,  in  this  condition;  was, 
on  appeal,  ratified  .  hj  -  hinete^ 
Daembers  of  the  .Senate,  anioog 
whom  were  such  ^en  as  £•  P. 
Livingston,  A.  Bronson,  J.  Let 
ferts — men  of  honour,  of  charaC" 
terj  of  property,  and  of  edocatioB. 
It  is  lamentat>ie  to  think  tbatsu^ 
men  should,  through  the  spirit  of 
party,  have  been  induced  to  adoft 
such  a  course.  That  the  mert 
'  cattle'  of  faction,  the  Yfheeler% 
the  Stranahansy  and  their  fellom^ 
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should  bow  in  acquiescenco  to 
whatsoever  their  belching  idol 
might  dictate,  does  not  astonish 
nor  pain  us  ;  but  that  such  indi- 
viduals as  those  mentioned  above, 
should  follow  in  the  same  blind 
path,  did,  we  confess,  excite  both 
our  astonishment  and  our  regret. 
Well,  indeed,  has  General  Jack- 
son denominated  '  party  spirit  a 
monster,'  if  such  be  its  necessary 
fruits." 

Before  issue  was  joined  iii  this 
cause,  H  motion  was  made  on  be- 
half of  the  defendants  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  change  the  venue 
from  the  county  of  Delaware  to 
the  county  of  New- York  or  Al- 
bany, and  the  defendants  stated 
there  were  ten  material  witnesses 
residing  in  the  former  county, 
whose  testimony  was  necessary 
for  their  defence,  and  a  greater 
number  in  the  latter  county  ;  but 
the  court  retained  the  venue  in 
Dolkware,  upon  the  affidavit  of 
the  plaintiff,  that  he  had  more 
than  ten  material  witnesses  m 
Delaware,  although  he  could  not 
tell  their  names. 

The  cause  came  on  to  be  tried 
before  Judge  Betts,  at  the  Dela- 
ware circuit,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  publication  of 
the  alleged  libel  was  admitted  by 
the  defendants  to  have  been  made 
by  them. 

The  defendants  then  offered, 
under  the  plea  of  general  issue, 
aeeompanied  with  a  notice  of  spe- 
cial matter  in  justification  and  ox- 
case, 

Henry  Wheaton,  Esquire,  who 
stated  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  that 
hearing  on  the  iLftemoon  of  the 


fiflh  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  that  the  plaintiff 
was  speaking  in  the  Senate,  he 
went  into  tho  Senate  chamber  to 
hear  him.  Upon  the  witness'  en- 
trance, he  found  the  room  much 
crowded,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
then  speaking.  He  was  deliver- 
ing a  decision  relative  to  a  resolu- 
tion sent  from  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature,  declaring  it  expe- 
dient to  pass  a  law  giving  the 
choice  of  Presidential  Electors  to 
the  People  at  the  then  session, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
the  plaintiff  was  highly  intoxicated. 
His  face  was  inflamed,  his  manner 
vehement  and  perplexed,  and  his 
dress  very  dirty  and  slovenly, 
even  for  him.  Witness  thought 
he  had  not  been  shaved  that  day. 
PlaintifTs  appearance  was  substan- 
tially as  described  in  the  publica- 
tion in  question.  The  general 
conversation  that  evening  where 
the  witness  was  as  to  the  plaintiff^s 
appearance  and  condition,  was, 
that  he  was  intoxicated.  It  was 
most  generally  said  he  was  drunk* 
The  witness  stated  that  there  -wae 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  •  decision,  but  none 
as  to  bis  condition---none  denied 
that  plaintiff  was  intoxicated. 
Witness  stated  that  plaintiff's 
general  character  was  that  of  an 
intemperate  man  It  is  very  gene- 
rally asserted  by  his  political  ene- 
mies. Plaintiffs  counsel  objected 
to  the  admission  of  the  testimony, 
but  the  court  decided  it  admissi- 
ble. He  had  known  him  nine  or 
ton  years  at  Washington,  been  a 
member  of  tho  Convention  with 
him,  and  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four, when  plaintiff  presided  in 

the  Senate. 

so 
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Upon  his  cron  ezamiimtioiii 
witooM  stated  that  he  waa  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate  when  plaintiff 
was  speaking  from  the  chair, 
and  upon  being  asked  if  there  was 
any  thing  remarkable  in  the  plain- 
tiff's mode  4>f  speaking,  he  an- 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  that  his 
manner  of  speaking  was  he»ita- 
ting)  perplexed  and  confused^  and- 
that  his  whole  appearance  was 
diflbrent  from  that  which  be  exhi« 
bits  when  sober,  and  that  when 
not  in  liquor,  the  plaintiff  speaks 
slowly,  butflueatlj  and  without  he- 
sitatioo*  Witness  further  answer* 
ed^  that  he  had  been  of  the  same 
pohtioal  party  with  plaintiff,  though 
they  diflered  as  to  the  late  Presi- 
dential candidaito,  witness  being 
opposed  to  Mr.  Crawford,  whom 
plaintiff  supported.  At  said  extra 
session  a  very  strong  excitement 
Iras  prevailing.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Adams,  Creneral  Jackson, 
add  Mr.  Clay,  desired  the  passage 
of  the  Electoral  Law.  Many 
gentlemen  were  attending  the  le- 
tfisiatore  aa  advocates  for  the  dif- 
fiMrent  presidential  candidatea. 
Charles  King  was  there,  and  waa 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Adams;  The  wit* 
ness  was  In  favour  of  Mr.  Adamai 
General  Root  was  for  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  was  aiso  a  candidate  fbr 
Lieutenant  Governor.  TheUtica 
Convention  had  then  been  called 
by  the  friends  of  the  Electoral 
Law  to  get  «p  a  nomination  ad- 
verse io  Greneral  Root; 

Charles  R.  Webster  was  then 
iwom,  on  the  part  6f  the  defen- 
dants, who  stated,  that  after  din* 
iMr,  on  the  fifth  day  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
Amr,  be  went  with  two  friends  of 
his  who  were  strangers  staying  sft 
his  house,  to  the  Capitol,  in  AHm^ 


ny.  They  first  went  into  the  As- 
sembly clmmber,  and  finding  tbit 
body  not  in  session,  they  west 
into  the  galleiy  of  the  Seoite 
chamber.  Witness  waa  onfy  able 
to  crowd  into  the  door  of  tfa«  gid* 
lery,  where  he  stood  from  sixlo 
ei^  minutes— ^came  in  afler  tht 
plmntiff  had  commenced  spesk* 
ing,  and  went  out  before,  he  had 
concluded.  When  tbeyeDtBrad 
the  plaiutiff  waa  speaking.  Wit- 
ness had  long  known  the  pisinlifi^ 
not  intimately,  but  for  manj  jeus 
had  been  in  die  habit  of  seaag 
him  constantly,  and  has  a  dislinet 
recollection  of  hie  peculiar  man- 
ner on  that  nf\emoon.  He  be- 
lieved plaintiff  then  to  be  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  Such  waa  the 
belief  of  the  witness,  who  then 
spoke  of  it,  and  thinks  he  need  tba 
term  drunkenness  .in  speaking  of 
his  situation.  The  witaeis'  tws 
JFnends  coincided  with  himi  and 
went  away  offended  at  seeiagtbi 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  is 
such  a  state.  This  witness  i^ 
turned  home  and  did  not  go  oat 
again  that  evening,  but  the  a^it 
day  it  vrasgeoerally  and  uasqanw- 
callysaidat  Albany,  that  pUoCir 
was  intoxicated,  the  day  bafMS 
while  prewding  over  the  Scealai 
Witness  bad  been  aeqaaiatid 
with  plaintiff  fiar  many  y«HS,  aal 
bis  general  character  ror  ttfifs» 
ranee  was  very  unfavoutabls. 

Upon  the  ,  croae  examiutioB, 
this  witness  said,  that  he  did  ait 
feel  much  interest  in  the  pditicsl 
topics  then  Ainder  diecuasioa,  asd 
that  he  was  too  far  off  to  obsarva 
accuratelj^  the  appearance  of  tk 
plaintiff,  but  thought  that  bii 
whole  appearance  and  manner  da- 
noted  intoxieatioBy  tboogh  oeiV 
lo  hia  distanoe  he  cenld  not 
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the  particulart.  WitoeM  hasy  un- 
til eighteen  huodred  and  tweoty- 
three,  been  editor  of  the  Albany 
Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  a 
federal  paper,  always  opposed  to 
General  Root  and  his  politics.  It 
is  the  same  paper  which  is  now 
printed  by  Hunter  and  Ryckman, 
near  the  Slippery  Elm,  and  which 
is  still  opposed  to  General  Root. 

John  Miller  was  then  sworn,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants.  He 
testified  that  he  was  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifth  of  August  1824~that  his  at- 
tention was  first  attracted  to  the 
plaintiff  by  his  attempt  to  rise 
from  his  chair  when  be  pronoun- 
ced his  decision  referred  to  by  the 
other  witnesses.  He  got  up  from 
kis  seat  with  great  difficulty,  by 
placing  bis  hands  on  the  chair  and 
apparently  reljring  upon  them  for 
•npport,  and  after  getting  ap 
leaned  for  support  on  the  dmak  in 
front  His  manner  was  that  of 
nn  iatozicated  man.  His  (ace 
was  highly  coloured  and  flushed, 
and  the  tobacco  juice  was  ooxing 
ftom  his  mouth — his  dress  was 
imther  slovenly  and  hit  attitude  un- 
steady. The  uniform  opinion  at 
Albany  was,  that  plaintiff  was 
drank  upon  the  occasion  alluded 
to  in  the  pubhcation  in  question. 
He  appeared  to  witness  to  be  so, 
he  fully  believed  that  be  was 


Upon  cross  examination,  this 
witness  stated  4hat  he  published  a 
journal  at  Providence,  Rhode-Is- 
innd,  and  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Adams — that  he  supposed 
Mr.  Adams'  friends  were  in  favour 
of  an  Electoral  Law — that  he  did 
ttd  come  from  Rhode-Island  as 
ftho  agent  for  Mr.  Adams' friends, 
ImU  that   it   was  Tohintary— -that 


he  had  no  conaultatioQ  with  Mc 
Adams'  friends  at  Albany,  as  to 
their  mode  of  proceedings  though 
he  prpbably  informed  lib.  Whea* 
ton  that  Rhode-Island  would  vote 
for  Mr.  Adams^  and  informed  the 
plaintiffof  the  same  thing.  Wit- 
ness' paper  was  neutral  in  the  oU 
controversy  between  the  federal- 
ists and  democrats.  He  left  Al- 
bany for  Saratoga  on  the  seventh 
of  August,  and  met  many  persons 
who  were  with  hiui  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  they  were  all  of 
opinion  that  plaintiff  was  intoxica- 
ted at  the  time  referred  to  in  the 
said  alleged  libel. 

Witness  was  attracted  to  Albany 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  and  was 
there  as  a  spectator  and  not  aa  an 
actor — he  never  informed  defen- 
dants that  he  could  give  testimonj 
in  their  favour.  Witneas  cannot 
recollect  whereabouts  he  was  in 
the  Senate  chamber — believes  ho 
was  opposite  to  the  chair,  but  can- 
not tell  whether  he  was  standing 
or  sitting.  Being  asked  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plaintiff  then  and 
now,  he  answered^  the  difiSBrenea 
between  an  intoxicated  and  sober 
man.  Being  asked  what  were 
the  particulars  of  difllereocei  he 
answered  that  he  could  not  point 
out  the  dintinctions— thinks  his 
beard  then  was  as  long  as  one  of 
the  jurymen's.  Witness  chewa 
tobacco,  and  sometimes  spits  oat, 
and  sometimes  swallows  the  sa- 
liva. Witness,  together  with  hie 
friends,  expressed  disapprobation 
of  the  decision  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff, but  exhibited  no  irritation. 
Plaintiff's  general  conduct  was 
then  strongly  disapproved  of.  Wit- 
ness published  a  short  nrtiele  in 
his  paper  in  Providence,  in  ftlaiion 
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to  the  plaiDtiff's  decision  and  ap- 
pearance, and  re-published  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  ISlippery  Elm  paper 
on  the  same  subject ;  bul  did  not 
copy  plaintiff's  decision  as  report- 
ed in  the  Argus.  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed among  those  with  whom 
witness  associated,  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  intoxicated. 

William  B.  Lawrence  was  next 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and  testi- 
fied   that  he  was  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  the  afternoon  ^f  the  fifth 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four ;  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve the  plaintiff  enter  the  room, 
nor  did  he  attend  particularly  to 
his  appearance,  his  attention  being 
then  occupied  in  taking  notes  of 
plaintiff's  remarks  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  the    Senate.      »om 
his  manner,  and  from  his  hesitan- 
cy and  difficulty  of  speech,  witness 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
plaintiff  was  intoxicated.       This 
was  the  general    inrpresston    at 
Albany    at  the  time,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  plaintiff  was  the 
subject  of  general  conversation. 
Witness  took  tea  at  Crutlendeu's 
that  evening  with  many  persons  of 
both  parties;     There  was  much 
discussion  concerning  what    had 
transpired  in  the  Senate  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  and  great 
difference   of  opinion  as  to    the 
merits  of  plaintiff's  decision,  but 
none  as  to  his  intoxication  at  the 
time  of  making  it 

Messrs.  Stranahad,  Bowne, 
Skinner,  Van  Buren,  0.  Hoff- 
man, and  C.  King,  were  present, 
and  participated  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Upon  cross  examination,  wit- 
ness said  that  T.  L.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Bank,  in  the  city 
of  New- York,'  and  Ogden  Hoff- 


man, -among  others,  said  at  the 
time,  that  plaintiff  was  intoxicaled. 
Witness  was  formerly  connected 
with  one  of  the  defendants,  tbej 
having  married  sisters.  Tkcj 
did  not  meet  by  agreement  at  ii 
bany,  nor  stay  nt  the  same  bocfls. 
C.  King  boarded  at  Cruttendeo'a, 
and  witness  resided  at  GoTeroor 
Yates*. 

The  journals  of  the  Senate  tad 
of  the  house  were  here  iotrodoced 
to  shew  the  course  of  proceediBgi 
in  the  Legislature  at  the  extia  ses- 
sion in  A^ust,  and  the  dednoa 
of  the  plaintiff  on  the  point  of  <»^ 
der  was  read  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Croswell,  from  a  copy  of  the  Al- 
bany Argus. 

Charles  £•  Dudley  was  Aiea 
sworn  on  the  part  of  the  plaimifi 
and  testified  that  he  was  a  Sena- 
tor in  1824 — ^becaoie  a  Senator  ii 
IS  19,  and  was  in  his  place  in  tte 
aflernoon  of  the  5th  of  Augosl, 
1S24)  and  heard  the  Lieuteoul 
Governor  pronounce  his  ofanioa 
on  the  question  of  order.  Hii 
recollections  of  it  compared  vilk 
the  statement  ^ven  ^y  Mr.  Crot- 
well  from  the  Argus.  The  plaai- 
tiff  delivered  his  opinion  ^omiy 
and  clearly — slower  thaa  is  viaal 
with  him  in  debate — with  gnat 
ease  and  preeision^  and  was  uas- 
sually  choice  in  the  selection  of 
bis  words.  Witness  sat  directlj 
opposite  the  plaintifiT  and  near  Ike 
chair,  and  did  not  discover  any 
thing  in  his  appearance  or  dre« 
remarkable  or  extraordinary :  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  or  nil- 
tor  that  indicated,  to  bis  naiBf 
standing,  that  the  plaintiff  wu  it 
all  disguised  by  liquor,  or  that  It 
was  not  in  possession  of  aU  kii 
faculties — believes  be  was  ^ 
sober  then  as  be  is  now.    Hm 
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witness  said  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  Genera]  Root  for 
many  years,  and  intimately.  On 
that  day  the  weather  was  very 
warm,  the  room  crowded,  and 
there  was  a  great  press  on  the 
Senate.  Witness  resides  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  and  has  for  many 
years  past — never  heard,  at  that 
time,  the  charge  of  the  plantifTs 
being  intoxicated  on  that  occasion, 
otherwise  thon  in  the  newspaper. 
There  was  great  excitement  in  re- 
lation to  the  decision,  and  the 
points  of  the  decision  were  freely 
attacked  and  defended. 

Upon  cross    examination,  wit- 
ness said  the  plaintifPs    general 
character     for    temperance,    and 
particularly  among  his    enemies, 
was   unfavourable.      Defendant's 
council  then  asked  witness  as  to 
his  experience  of  the    plaintiff's 
temperance  or  intemperance.    He 
replied,    that    he   had   frequently 
met  the  plaintiff  as  his  personal 
•and  political  friend,  together  with 
other  gentlemen,    at  dinner  and 
other  convivial  parties,  where,  as 
ifl  usual,  he  might  have  partaken 
of  liquor,  and  to  n  similar  degree 
with  witness  and  other  gentlemen, 
and  been  excited  by  it.     On  being 
asked  if  he  had   ever  seen  him 
drunk  he  answered   he  never  had. 
The  counsel  then  asked  witness  if 
be  would  swear  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  plaintiff  drunk  or  intoxi- 
cated.    Witness  inquired  what  de- 
fioition    he    was    to     understand 
them  as  putting  on  the  term.    The 
court  said  the  witness  might  give 
his  own  definition  and  answer  ac- 
cordingly.    The  witness  said,  he 
presumed  drunkenness  to  mean  an 
incapacity  to  command  the  facul- 
ties, to  behave  in  a  raanoer  un- 
worthy a  gentlenuLDy  to  be  little 


short  of  a  beast     He  bad  never 
seen     the    plaintiff    intoxicated. 
They  asked  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
ptaintifi*  excited   by  liquor.     Witr 
ness  said  he  had  no  particular  re- 
collection.    He  had  never  seen 
him  80  in  the  Senate,  where  he 
had  been  with  him  two  years.   He 
was  then  asked  if  he  would  swear 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  plain- 
tiff excited  by  liquor.      Witness 
answered,  th^t  he  would  not  swear 
so  in  relation  to  any  gentleman  of 
his    acquaintance,    and    repeated 
that  he  had  met  the   plaintiff  at 
dinner  and  evening  parties,  where 
he    might  have   partaken   liquor, 
antl  no  doubt  did  ;  but  that  he  can- 
not say  that  he  was  ever  more  ex- 
cited than  himself  or  the  other 
gentlemen.     He  always  had  per- 
fect command  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  and  behaved  like 
a  gentleman.     He  was  then  ask- 
ed if  the  plaintiff  was  not,  on  those 
convivial  occasions,    more  often 
excited  than    otlverwise.      Upon 
being    asked  whether,    on  those 
occasions,  plaintiff  was  more  often 
excited    than  otherwise,  witness 
replied,  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  driA  of  the  question,  and  upon 
its  being  pressed,   answered  that 
plaintiff  was  never  so  much  exci- 
ted as  not  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man.     The  witness   was    again 
asked  whether  he  had  not  seen 
plaintiff  more  frequently  excited 
by  liquor  than  sober.     The  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff  then  objected 
to  the  question,  and  the  honoura- 
ble Judge  who  tried  the  caose 
sustained  the  objection,  to  which 
opinion  of  the  Judge  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants  then  and  there 
excepted. 

John  F.  Bacon  was  then  sworn, 
on  the  part  of  the  plainti£    Ha 
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tevtified  that  he  had  been  the  clerk 
ofihe  Senate  for  nearljr  ten  years 
last  past,  having  been  elected  un- 
der Governor  Tompkins.  Me  was 
in  his  place  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
plaintiff  the  fifth  of  August,  in  the 
af\emoon.  Was  there  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Senate,  and  read  the 
resolution  from  the  Assemblyi 
and  heard  him  deliver  his  decision. 

He  delivered  his  opinion  clearlj 
and  slower  than  i|sual,  shewing 
great  deliberation.  There  was 
nothing  in  plaintiff's  manner  or 
matter  that  excited  the  least  sus- 
picion of  witness  that  plaintiff  was 
under  the  influence  of  Hquor. 
He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sober. 
The  plaintiff  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  languor.  His  counte- 
nance was  paler  than  usual.  He 
complained  that  day  and  the  day 
before  of  the  bowel  complaint. 

The  custom  of  the  plaintiff  was 
to  put  his  arms  on  his  chair  when 
rising,  to  aid  him  in  rising.  The 
chair  is  a  de^p  one,  with  armsy 
audit  is  difficult  to  rise  from  it 
without  putting  the  hands  on  the 
arms,  and  an  effort  The  present 
Lieutenant  Governor  has  the  same 
habit.  Witness  did  not  remark 
that  the  plaintiff  was  dirty,  nor 
any  thing  particular  in  his  appear- 
ance. 

Upon  the  cross  examination, 
this  witness  stated  that  plaintiff's 
character  for  temperance  was, 
that  he  nses  more  spirits  than  peo- 
ple usually  do,  and  perhaps  more 
than  is  for  his  benefit ;  that  is  his 
general  character.  Plaintiff's 
manner  in  delivering  his  decision 
was  slow  and  at  times  hesitating. 

Edwin  Croswell  was  again  call- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  Senate 
itthilHMmlfaided  U  and  iMard 


hbdecisioD*  Ho  thought  plaai- 
tiff  was  in  the  dctLT  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  had  no  idea  tbst 
he  was  then  intoxicated.  Tbtn 
was  nothing  in  hi^'-Hianiier  or  nut- 
ter that  indtcatedf  it.  His  opioiQa 
was  delivered  with  great  deiibeii- 
tion.  There  was  nothing  in  Iki 
dress  of  the  Lietiteoant  Gofcfur 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  thi 
witness. 

Upon  his  cross  exanissfiaB, 
witness  stated  that  the  poiilicil 
enemies  of  the  plaintiff  mtwsd 
him  of  intemperance,  bil  hb 
friends  did  not  dany  it  or  saj  nnch 
about  it.  Witness  said  the  chugs 
of  plaintiff's  intemperance  pio- 
ceeded  from  personal  and  poGlial 
enmity,  and  as  a  general  cbsifs, 
he  believed  it  without  foundaliQa. 
He  liad  seen  plaintiff  excited  wilk 
liquor  with  others,  and  ppfhsyi 
witness  was  himself  excited,  bst 
did  not  recollect  ever  having  se« 
plaintiff  thus  excited  except  sa 
some  convivial  occasion,  nor  M 
he  ever  seen  or  known  f^intiff  ti 
have  been  in  any  degree  disqasfi* 
fied  by  liquor  from  the  disefaaigi 
of  his  public  duties.  Witness  wsi 
at  tea  at  Cruttenden's  the  aAer- 
noon  of  the .  fiflh  Augnst  Hr. 
Charles  King,  Bfr.  LawitKs, 
the  witness,  JiJMige  Skiansr,  Mr. 
Bowne,  and  several  otbeis,  wsit 
there ;  conversation  was  iaiegvi 
to  the  decision  made  by  the  Lisr 
tenant  Governor.  It  was  attack* 
ed  with  much  warmth  by  seal 
and  defended  by  others.  Ite 
conversation  was  loud  and  poaitfft* 
Witness  has  no  recollectios  of 
Mr.  King,  Thomas  I^  South,  sr 
any  other  one  having  chaffs' 
drunkenness  or  intoxtcatioo  eo  tki 
plaintiff.  The 
tinn  lelalid  to  tbo 
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ed  by  plaintiff  for  his  decbioQ. 
Did  not  discover  any  filtbiness  or 
•oy  thing  unusual  in  the  plaintiff's 
dress.  Did  not  observe  his  per- 
son at  all. 

Mordecai  M.  Noah  was  then 
produced,  on  the  part  of  the  plain* 
tiff»  and  testified  that  he  was  in  the 
Senate  before  it  met,  and  saw  the 
plaintiff  walking  about  from  desk 
to  desk,  in  his  usual  manner,  con- 
versing with  the  members,  about 
twenty  minutes  before  the  Senate 
was  called  to  order.  Plaintiff  went 
through  the  business  of  the  after- 
Buon  in  his  usual  manner,  and  was 
very  cool  and  collected.  Did  not 
observe  he  was  in  the  least  intoxi- 
cated Witness  has  known  the  plain- 
tiff since  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixteen,  first  at  Washington, 
the  last  seven  years  as  a  promi- 
fwot  politician.  Mr.  Charles  King 
was  intimate  with  General  Root, 
and  spoke  of  htm  in  high  teims 
uotil  he  discontinued  the  Ameri- 
can,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  This 
fact  the  editors  of  the  American 
onnounced  in  a  small  paragraph  in 
their  pleasant  way.  The  Kings 
aeparated  from  General  Root  i>n 
the  Presidential  question.  Never 
lieard  any  thing  before  from  them 
respecting  General  Root,  but  what 
was  highly  commendatory.  That 
lie  took  tea  at  Cruttenden's  that 
evening—found  them  talking 
warmly.  The  Adams  men  were 
very  angry,  and  the  Crawford  meo 
much  pleased.  The  attack  was 
aaade  on  the  decision  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.,  its  propriety  and 
coostittflionality.  Never  ftieard  the 
charge  of  drunkenness  made  till 
be  saw  it  in  the  American,  and 
then  witness  denied  it  promptly. 

UpoD    the  cross    examination, 
witJDMfs  said  that  he  was  the  editor 


of  the  New- York  National  Advo- 
cate, and  was  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  defendants,  though 
we  sometimes  sup  together.  He 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the 
defendants'  private  character  in  his 
newspaper,  though  he  sometimes 
defends  himself,  and  has  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  their  political  cha- 
racter. 

The  direct  examination  being 
resumed,  witness  said  that  .he  was 
requested  by  the  plaintiff  to  ex^ 
amine  a  file  of  the  New-York 
American,  in  order  to  find  a  paper 
containing  the  first  statement  of 
plaintifi^'s  intoxication,  published 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  of  An* 
gust,  eighten  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  Witness  found  the  papers 
of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  ninth  of 
August,  but  that  of  the  eighth  waa 
missing,'  or  had  never  been  put 
there — at  all  events  it  was  not 
there.  It  had  been  torn  ouL  Upon 
examining  the  journal,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  eighth  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
was  Sunday,  and  the  witness  testi- 
fied that  no  paper  issued  from  the 
American  ofiice  on  ttiat  day.  Wit- 
ness said  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before  that  it  was  Sunday. 

Jacob  Haight  was  then  examin- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
stated  that  he  was  a  Senator  in  Au- 
gust, eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  and  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
alluded  to-— was  in  his  seat  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
and  sat  at  the  third  seat  from  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  desk  ;  that 
he  was  at  that  time  in  favour  of 
the  Electoral  bill,  and  of  Mr. 
Adams  for  President,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Plaintiff's  decision, 
and  voted  against  it  on  the  appeal 
to  the  Senate.  He  did  not  obeerve 
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jiry  thine;  unusual  in  the  plaintifl* — 
J  *-.\'ve»vd  nothins:  in  his  manner 
or  min-T  i\\\\  shewed  him  to  be 
o:"'*-?r«".<e  ih»p.  sob-'f :  and  ihinks, 
:■■  ?-  ^  \ :  S:-r.  'n  !h*  *nte  descri- 
Sf--  :'.  :?-■  ■  N-w-York  Ammcan,' 
5^;  T*-?:  Ti\-*  .t-vrvrj  and  recol- 
'.-r'r.t*!  '..  H 15  rr-f-n  acquainted 
w'-."*  r  ii":  5:'r  il:lrTv  veirs.  He 
:a'.i::c -^LT:-fz::-7r  :'ir::cuUrlv  his 
iwnn'f'".  IS   :  wis  <?  '.?n?  ago. 

Iron  rr*w  «\i3iination,  wit- 
Te»  w  i  -Tit  pI*Tr.:iJ.  according 
yj  l^*wn.  T^c^^r:.  was  an  intern pe- 
-iw  -n*:.  ^^  :r.*>s  said  that  at 
111  f!.-*  T^--:>i  h*  Irad  heard 
•ij  MT.f  -•ii-r?'i  w.:h  intenfipe- 
"-11K-.  Ill-:  1X5  •:!-:  "::  i-fr.ifi. 
Joii':  sx'  ■  ?.r  w  r*5  wl-:  ii'rre 
?ij«jv.*.c  *a*  ■  m:  >?  Fis  imf'ni7i.'ri;e 

jjf  <   :•■*;■  ritTimi*-'     if'-**  ■;f   man- 

ir«-       '•■^   iiTtiu-.«    vitf  the  usual 

^1^.     ...iT-r-u    •^^^     't    is    difficult 

jKic  .^x-«w-kn  f  c^ouia  between  the 

.-t^t  -•*.    t<^  '^"^  without  resting 

^^    .   ^i:»    •«   me  hands  on  the 

^^.^^^  v^i^Lf  itiu*   It  was  the  plain- 

^  ^fi  d«'ii  'Mttuiier  of  standing,  and 

;  ««■«  i^Midi  'or  him  to  lenu    for- 

^.f,    •■r'VMii^  against    the  desk, 

«•«.  •i\*iihiiy:  on   one   hand,  when 

.^^fr^Mll^    ilie     Senate     to     any 

4.^«ii.      The  witness    has  several 

.^A%»  -^t  ill  the  president's  chair  ; 

{    s^  J   d<fep  and    wide  one,   and 

>«iuius  so   near  the  desk   in  front 

iKtc    it  is  diffiriilt  to  rise  without 

Kiuio;   his  hards    on     the  arms, 

•  •       • 
.liid  aiding  the  body   in   rising  by 

iiu  exertion  with  the  arms.  He  did 

»o.     It   was   General   Root's  and 

iSeneral   Taimadge's  habit  to  do 

Witness  has  heard  General 

Imadge  deliver  longer  opinions 

this  when  presiding  over  the 

le. 

mi  Gvdiner  was  then  exa- 


mined, on  the   part    of  the  defen- 
dants, and  testified  that  be  wm  i 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  tb€ 
Senate  at  the  time  referred  to.  He 
was  not  in  his  own  sent,  but  in  one 
directly  below  the  desk,  and  very 
near  the  President.       The  uaniwr 
of    plaintitT    was    warm,    anima- 
ted, and  heated.     His  recDllectioo 
is  very  distinct  that  he  then  tbooghc 
that  p'air.cif  was  intoxicated,  nnd 
such   is    «till    his    opinion.     The 
plaintin  *s  condition    at  that  tine 
was  th*  su^iect    of     general  coti- 
versati^n.     He  could  not  savthat 
anv   other   than     General  Root'i 
political  «'pp«inents  were  present. 
it  was  at  tfhf  cipitol,  and  at  witness' 
boardin^-iik^use,     and      he    don't 
know  thit  General    Root's  poliii* 
ciI   frienli   put  up    there.     The 
general    or"; pin n     expressed   was 
that  the  pliintidT  was   intoxicated. 
The  general  reputation  of  plaintiff 
was  that  of  an    intemperate  man. 
Witness  heard  this  to  be  his  char- 
acter before  he  kf>ew  plaintiff,  and 
did   not  believe  it ;  but  when  be 
came  to  know  and  to  act  with  hio, 
he  found  the  reports  to  be  true. 

Upon  the  cross  examination, 
this  witness  said  that  he  had  fen 
the  plaintifT  intoxicated  at  other 
times  than  that  alluded  to  in  the 
"  Xew  York  American,*'  both  in 
private  and  public ^  and  even  when 
acting  in  the  Senate  in  his  official 
capacity.  He  did  not  discover 
thnt  his  intoxication  at  those  tines 
affected  his  mental  faculties^  al- 
though it  rendered  him  unfit  for 
his  station.  As  to  what  induced 
his  belief  of  the  plaintiff's  intona- 
tion, witness  said  it  was  produced 
by  circumstances  which  it  wu 
difficult  to  detail  ;  that  he  vas 
more  animated  that  day  than  usoalf 
and  that  he  was  always  nort 
animated  when  excited  by  liqvor, 
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and  he  spoke  more  slowly,  which 
was  also  the  custom  of  plaintiflT 
when  excited.  Witness  was  of  the 
same  political  party  with  plaintiff, 
although  they  difTered  .  as  to  the 
Presidential  candidates. 

Israel  W.  Clark  was  then  intro* 
ducedy  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants, and  testified  that  he  was  in 
the  Senate  at  the  timp  alluded  to, 
and  saw  the'  plaintiff  enter  the 
Senate.  Plaintiff  was  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  another  person, 
senator  Bowne,  and  whan  he 
parted  from  hia  companion  be 
Staggered.  After  talking  in  the 
Senate  ten  or  fiAeen  minutes,  he 
went  up  to  the  chair,  and  in  as- 
cending took  hold  of  tho  railing 
of  the  desk,  as  if  to  aid  him  in  his 
ascent  Witness  then  thought  he 
was  intoxicated ;  and  in  delivering 
hb  address  to  the  Senate  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  desk  id  front. 
— Hb  speech  was  strong  and  vio- 
lent. The  general  report  there 
was  that  *^  Root  was  drunk." 
Some  said  **  he  was  the  drunkest 
tfaey  ever  saw  bim."  He  does 
not  recollect  the  expression  of  hiq 
lace,  as  he  was  taking  not^s. 
Plaintiff's  general  character  is 
that  of  an  intemperate  man. 

Upon  cross  examination,  this 
witness  said  that  he  published  at 
the  time,  in  the  Albany  Daily  Ad- 
vortber,  that  plaintiff  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Senate,  and  should 
not  sit  there  after  dinner.  It  was 
meant  to  imply  that  plaiutiff  was 
•drunk,  and  he  made  the  publica- 
tion because  it  was  true.  He 
meant  to  be  the  Grst  to  make  the 
chnrge.  Was  then  and  still  is  in 
tiie  employ  of  the  editors  of  that 
papen  Gen.  Root  attacked  wit- 
ness in  a  political  meeting,  com- 
posed of  persons  adverse  in  poli- 


tics to  the  witness,  held  at  the 
cflipitol,  wheti  tlie  witness  was 
present,  and  charged  him  with 
being  an  eaves-dropper,  and  skulk- 
ing behind  the  screen.  Witness 
was  sitting  behind  the  screen,  and 
had  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand^but 
was  not  taking  notes,  though  be 
meant  tp  give  an  account  of  the 
proceedings.  Gen.  Root,  on 
that  occasion,  moved  that  he  the 
witness  should  be  removed,  and 
safd  that  he  had  been  belied  and 
abused  enough  in  the  paper  of 
which  he  was  the  conductor- Wit- 
ness said  lie  would  pay  him  off  for 
what  he  said,  and  left  the  meet- 
ing ;  thought  he  had  balanced  ac- 
counts with  him  by  an  attack  on 
Gen.  Root  he  published  the  Mon- 
day following.  Witness  and  plain- 
tiff were  on  the  same  side  in  poli- 
tics until  eighteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  when  every  thing  was 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  witness, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
was  an  elector,  and  voted  for  Mr. 
Monroe.  Inleavinghb'companion, 
upon  entering  the  Senate,  the 
plaintiff  staggered  sideways,  but 
recovered  himself  without  falling. 
In  d(»livering  his  opinion,  the  plain- 
tiff spoke  very  emphatically  and 
slow,  and  at  times  appeared  to 
hesitate.  His  voice  was  husky. 
Witness  did  not  discover  any  un- 
cleanliness  on  his  coat  or  shirt,  or 
that  his  beard  was  long. 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow  was  then 
sworn,  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants, and  testified  that  he  was  a 
physician,  and  had  been  in  the 
LegUlature  with  the.phuntiff  for 
many  years,  and  has  seen  him  in 
the  assembly  under  the  influence 
of  Hquor,  but  never  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  incapacitate  him  from 
attending  to  public  business.  Has 
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■een  him  entirely  free  from  it ; 
wbeoso  his  manpera  were  mild, 
parliamentary,  and  geotlemanlj  ; 
when  excited  he  was  boisterous 
and  rude.  Witness  was  in  Albany 
on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  and  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  bat  not 
in  the  Senate  chamber. — Heard 
the  plaintiff's  condition  spoken  of 
only  at  GouT\ey%  where  witness 
boarded,  and  did  not  hear  many 
speak  on  the  subject.  All  the  per- 
sons boarding  there  wore  adverse 
to  General  Root.  His  general 
character  for  temperance  is  bad. 

Upon  the  crobs  examination, 
this  witness  said  that  at  the  place 
he  boarded  all  the  members  were 
opposed  to  Mr.  Crawford.  He 
believed  the  plaintitT  seldom  came 
to  the  Assembly  withbut  being 
under  the  influence  of  liquor 
— supposes  free  drinking  was 
habitual  with.  him.  Witness  and 
the  plaintiff  are  not  now  on  the 
same  side  in^ajJUi^s,  although 
they  were  foiroS^ 

Elijah  J.  Roberts  was  then  m- 
troduced,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  testified  that  he  resides 
in  New- York,  and  is  the  editor  of 
the  National  Advocate,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  the  other  witnesses. 
He  did  not  observe  the  plaintiff 
until  he  took  bis  chair,  and  could 
see  and  hear  what  took  place,  and 
did  not  think  the  plaintiff  was  in« 
toxicatedy  nor  had  any  appearance 
ofit.  He  was  not  intoxicated. 
He  had  known  him  since  witness 
fv'as  a  child,  iutimately,  at  Albany 
and  in  Delhi,  and  did  not  observe 
in  his  manner  or  language  any 
thing  denoting  intoxication.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  his  appear- 
ance, altho'  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  more  slu wty  than  usual^ 


Upon   his  croBfl    exarainatkm, 
this    witness  said  that  he  knev 
Mordecai  M.  Noah,  and  a(\er  Ma- 
ting that  be  then' bad  a  contruvenj 
with  him,  and  a  suit  in  chaaccfj 
— that  they  had  been  on  bad  tenni 
ibr  some  time — be  testified  dot 
the  general  character  of  the  saii 
Noah,  for  truth  and  veracity,  wis 
not  good,  tho'  great  diSerence  of 
opinion  as  to  it ;  but  that  he  would 
believe  him  under  oath,  where  bii 
inteieat  was  not  concerned,  orUi 
feelihgs  strongly — in  wbidicue 
he  would  not ;  believed  hewmiVd 
then  square  his  oath  accor^Bglo 
circumstances.     Witness  has  act- 
ed as  Aid-de-camp  to  the  pkiotift 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opiaioo  as 
to  his  character  for  tempenaoe. 
His  political  enemies  chaigeUm 
with  it,  and  his  friends  dc«y  lbs 
charge.  Those  persons  who  areii 
the  habit  of  seeing  him  as  aa  indi* 
vidual,  say  that  he  drinks  too  moeL 
The  witness  was'  then  asked  as  to 
his  experience  of  bb  geneiil  habits 
for  temperance ;  to  which  qoestioi 
the  counsel  for'  tbe  plaintiff  pbjsd- 
ed,    and  the   honourable  Jodgt 
who  tried  the  cause  decided  thit 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  general 
habit  was  inadmissible,  but  eti- 
dence  may  be  given  of  the  witr 
ness*  infimacy  with  him,  toenibli 
the  jury  to  judge  of  his  compelca- 
cy  to  decide,  from  the  plamlif^ 
appearance,  aa  his  being  sober  m 
otherwise  :  to  which  decisioe  tfe 
counsel  for  the  defendants  thca 
and  there  excepted ;  and  the  wit* 
ness  answered  that  hia  interooam 
with  the  platutiff  had  been  mad 
and  intimate,  and  be  never  nv 
him  intoxicated  in  any  ahape.  V» 
has  seen  him  afiected  by  liquor  ii 
as   to    be   more  invigorated  ui 
mom  free  in  conrenatioo  after  it 
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-never  any  thing  more 
He  has  no  doubt  he 
Nrmine  at  once  if  plaintiff 
quor.  The  counsel  for 
idanta  then  aaked  the 
ow  often  he  had  seen  the 
toiicated,  and  to  what  de- 
lich  question  was  object- 
tbe  counsel  for  the  plain- 
dfemiled  by  the  judge 
I  the  cause  ;  to  wliich 
the  counsel  for  the  de- 
iien  and  there  excepted* 

.  Bacon  was  again  called 
linliff,  who  testifi«das'to 

of  the  Senate  chambory 
ngeroent  of  the  seats— 
I  the  chair  to  the  lobby  is 
:y  (bet,  and  to  the  rear  of 
ry  a  much  greater  dis- 
id  that  there  are  two 
oson  window  curtains  at 
>ws  near  the  president's 
I  the  west  side  of  the 
lich  were  drawn  in  the  af- 
to  Exclude  the  sun,  and 
bright  sun-shine,  as  it 

day,  throw  a  strong  re- 
n  objects  in  that  part  of 
• 

h  C.  Flagg,  the  Secretary 
was  then  introduced|  on 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  testi- 
he  was  in  the  lobby  of 
le  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
he  discovered  nothing  un- 
the  appearance  of  the 
According  to  his  recul- 
here  was  nothing  in  his 
or  matter  indicating  in- 
n.  Has  no  recollcctiiin 
manner  was  unusually 
npid.  He  usually  speaks 
ind  with  occasional  pau- 
id  a  distinct  view  of  the 
nt  Governor.  He  spoke 
f  and  with  great  clearness. 
Fas  nothing  to  induce  him 


to  believe  or  suspect  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  into;iicated.  Became  ac- 
quainted with  plaintiff  personally 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  Heard  no  charge  made  of 
Geneial  Root's  being  mtoxicated 
till  he  went  to  New- York  shortly 
after  that  session.  Put  up  during 
said  seasioni  and  until  be  went  to 
New-York»  at  Rockwell's  Man- 
sion-house,  a  place  of  great  resort 
by  gentlemen  of  both  parties.  The 
friends  of  the  electoral  law  de- 
nounced General  Root  as  the  per- 
son who  had  defeated  their  bilL 
They  spoke-with  violence  and  in- 
temperance. It  was  a  period  of 
great  eicitement. 

Upon  cross  elimination,  this 
witness  stated,  as  to  general  ch^ 
racter,  the  plaintiff  is  supposed  to 
driok  freely  of  ardent  spirits,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  disqualifying 
him  from  performing  his  public  do- 
ties.  Is  a  political  friend  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Benjamin  Knower  was  then 
swordj  on  the. part  of  the  plaintifl^ 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  Trea- 
surer of  the  State,  and  was  in  tbt 
Senate  the  aftemooii  -referred  to 
some  time  before  the  house  was 
called  to  order^  and  saw  the  plain* 
tiff  distinctly.  Witness  was  near 
the  firetplace.  He  has  no  doubt 
now,  and  had  none  then,  that  he 
was  then  sober.  Plaintiff  was 
more  slow  than  usual  in  delivering 
his  opinion,,  and  was  clear  and 
distinct.  He  does  not  recollect 
noticing  his  dress  at  all,  nor  any 
appearances  of  tobacco  juice  about 
his  face.  Has  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  plaintiff  about  twenty 
years.  The  Senate  chamber  was 
much  crowded^  It  was  a  clear  and 
very  warm  afternoon.  Heard  no- 
thing said  in  Albany  of  his  being 
intoxicated  till  after  he  saw  the 
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publication  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, artd  then  heMieved  it  to 
t>e  a  gross  slander. 

On  crosS'  ezaroinationi  the  wit- 
ness said  plaintiff  has  not  the  cha- 
racter of  an  babitiial  drunkard. 
His  general  character  in  that  par- 
ticular is  that  he  uses  liquor  too 
freely  for  his  own  good.  He  also 
defined,  on* cross  exajnination, 
drunkenness  16  be  such  a  state,  in- 
duced bj  liquor,  as  to  disable  a 
man  from  doing  his  duty ;  to  af- 
fect his  nerves ;  make  him  stag- 
ger ;  injure  his  faculties.  He  also 
said  he  was  a  political  aiid  person- 
al friend  of  General  Root. 

Peter  Pine,  who  was  the  only 
witness  residing  in  Delaware,  was 
then  called,  on  the  part  of  ihe 
plaintiff — was  si  member  of  As- 
sembly from  the  county  of  i)ela- 
ware,  in  1824;  was  present  in  th^ 
Senate  chamber  on  the  5th  Au- 
gust, 1824 — has  been,  well  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  General 
Root  (for  25  or  SO  years.  Gen. 
Root  was  nor,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  intoxicated.  Has  not  the  least 
doubt  he  was  then  entirely  sober.* 
There  was  W<ything  said,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  August,  in 
the  bearing  of  the  witness,  that 
General  Root  was  intoxicated. 
Heard  much  said  about  his  deci- 
sion. The  next  day  heard  it  said 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was 
drunk.  This  came  from  none  but 
those  that  were  particularly  un* 
friendly  to  him. 

On  cross  examination,  witness 
said  thai  plaintiff's  general  charac- 
ter as  to  temperance,  is,  that  he 
drinks  ratber  too  freely.  Did  not 
vote  for  plaintiff  as  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor. 

Ambrose  L.  Jordan  was  then 
called,  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
anu,  and  testified  that  he  is  now  a 


member  of  the.  Senate,  md  tint  ke 
was  in  the  Senate  at  the  lime  re- 
ferred to,  though  not  then  a  nica- 
ber  of  that  t>odj.  The  manner  ef 
the  plaintiff  was  loud,  vefaeme^ 
though  slow  and  meuared,  lod 
occasionally  UDusdal  stops  betwM 
the  sentences.  Witness  was  stiM^ 
ing  at  the. time  near  the  soath  fiie> 
place,  and  thought  and  remarlei 
at  the  time  that  Uie  plaintiff  Ke» 
ed  somewhat  excited.  After  lesr- 
ing  his  seat,  tlie  pUiatiff  cum 
down  to  witness  and  entered  iato 
conversation  With  a  Mr.  Caaaing* 
ham,  of  the  Assembly  near  vil- 
ness.  Wit  peas  had  his  attentioa 
then  more  attracted  to  the  plui- 
tiff  by  an  expression  he  useajiDd 
he  thought  him  intoxicated.  The 
colour  of  his  face  was  Ugher  thaa 
usual,  and  saw  tobacco  juice  which 
had  run  down  the  corners  of  kii 
mouth  and  lodged  there.-*The 
general  expression  of  his  couate> 
nance; was. such,  as  he  had  oftea 
seen  when  plaintiff  was  intokicsl- 
ed.  Witness  had  boarded  with 
plaintiff,  and  bad  seen  him  uadcr 
all  circumstances — sober,  intoih 
cated,  much  intoxicated,  and  stag* 
gering  drunk.  Had  seen  pbotiff 
staggering-  frequently.  Hit  geoe- 
ral  reputation  is  that  of  an  uMen- 
perate  man.  This  witness  w« 
not  cross  examined. 

William  Nelson  was  thensvora, 
on  the  part  of  the.  defendantSi  sad 
testified  that  he  was  a  SeuloTi 
and  in  his  place  on  the  fifth  of  A»> 
gust,  after  dinner — that  the  phis- 
tiff  was,  in  his  opinion,  at  that 
time,  unusually,  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  It  was  the  subject  of 
free,  but  rather  confidential  coa- 
versation  at  the  time,  betweca 
witness  and  those  Senators  with 
whom  witness  was  most  intimaia 
The  plaintiff's  character  b  ikit 
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of  a  man  in  the  habitoal  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  His  enemies  charge 
him  plump  vnlh  intemperance,  and 
his  friends  endeavour  to  palliate  it. 

John  T.  More  was  then  intro* 
duced,  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
•ntSy  and  testified  that  he  was  a 
resident  i)f  Delaware  county,  and 
had  known  ihe  plaintiff  for  twenty 
years.  His  character,  for  many 
•yenrs  past,  has  been  well  known 
for  intemperance,  and  his  habit,  in 
that  respect,  has  been  growing  on 
bim  of  late. 

.  On  cross  examination,  witness 
answered,  this  has  been  bis  cha- 
racter for  many  years  paat,  and 
before  he  was  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor; but  witness  took,  an  active 
part  in  getting  General  Root  nomlr 
nated  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  was  particularly  gratified  with 
JL  He  separated  in  politics  from 
toe  plaintiff  on  the  Electoral  ques- 
tion. He  also  run  for  Congress 
in  opposition  tn  Mr.  Foote,  and 
vas-defeHted.  The  plaintiff  sup- 
ported Mr.  Foote.  . 

William  H.  Elting  was  then 
sworn,  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  testified  that  he  resides 
In  the  town  of  Delhi,  and  that  the 
pliaintiff's  character  for  intemper- 
ance is  bad.  * 

John  Sudam,  the  counsel  who 
opened  the  cause  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  was  then  sworn,  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  testi- 
fied that  he  was  a*  senator  and  in 
hW  seat  on  the  fifth  of  August. 
General  Root  came  in  before  the 
Senate  was  called  to  order. — He 
conversed  with  several  members, 
ftnd  had  a  particular  conversation 
with  witness  and  Edward  P.  Liv- 
ingston for  20  or  25  minutes,  and 
stated  to  them  that  he  had  reflect- 
iid  on  the  subject  of  th.e  resolution 
from  the  Assembly  abont  to  be 


presented  to  the  Senate,  .and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would 
be  out  of  order  for  the  Senate  to 
act  upon  it  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate;  the  resolutions  that  that 
body  had  already  passed,  and  the 
disposition  (hat  bad  been  made  oC 
the  subject.  Does  not  recollect 
wliether  Mr.  Livingston  expressed 
his  opinion,  but  witness  did,.. and 
concurred  in  that  of  the  Lieuten* 
ant  Governor.  He  knows  that  he 
was  then  sober,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  in  ill  health.  Wit- 
ness heard  him  complain  that  week 
of  being  in  ill  health.  There  were 
no  indicati9ns  whatever  of  the 
plaintiff  being  at  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor.  The  plaintiff 
immediately  after  took  the  chair. 
Here  the  witness  detailed  the  pro* 
ceedings.  The  clerk  read  the  re- 
solution from  the  Assembly.  Mr. 
Burt  moved  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur. •  The  Lieu(entant  Governor 
decided  that  the  motion  was  out 
of  order,  and  pronounced  his  rea^ 
sons  for  doing  so  at  length  to  the 
Senate.  In  making  this  '  address 
to  the  Senate,  which  is  the  one 
stated  by  Mr.  Croswell  from  the 
Argus,  the  plaintiff  was^low,  clear, 
^nd  choice  in  his  words.  Mr. 
Burt  then  made  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  rules' of  the  Senate. 
The  plaiiltlff  decided  that  motion 
to  be  out  of  order,  under  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Senate  a  day 
or  two  before  on  the  same  subject. 
This  decision  was  appealed  from, 
and  the  decision  was  sustained  by 
the  Senate,  19  to  10.  Af\er  this 
Mr.  Nelson  made  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
This  the  Lieutenant  Governor  de- 
cided to  be  out  of  order ;  declared 
It  to  be'-the  same  question  that  had 
jnst  been  decided  by  the  Senate 
on  appeal,  and  conveyed  the  idea 
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that  it  wasirifliug  with  the  Senate. 
Ill  the  latter  deciaioo,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  appeared  offend- 
ed. Saw  the  flush  come  in  his 
&ce,  and  he  apoke  with  vehe- 
ihence  and  pith.  From  this  de- 
cision no  appeal  was  n)ade.  *  The 
room  was  crowded  and  the  weath- 
er was  Terj  warm.  There  waa 
nothing  in  the  plaintiff's  appear- 
ance, manner,  or  observational 
that  indicated  he  was  in  any  other 
than  estate  of  sobriety.  Witness 
was  at  tea  at  Cnittenden's  that 
aAemoon.  Mr.  King,  and  several 
of  the  witnesses,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  were  there.  The 
decision  was  attacked  by  the  Ad- 
ams men  with  great  severity.  The 
conversation  was  noisy  and  pas- 
sionate, but'heai'd  no  charge  made 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was 
intoxicated.  Had  a  conversation 
before  going  into  Cnittenden's 
with  Ogden  Hoffmati,  in  which 
Hoffman  stated  that  he  understood 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  had 
said  that  the  ruliss  of  the  Senate 
could  not  bo  altered  by  that  body ; 
that  being  made  under  the  consti- 
tution, they  were  of  the  force  of 
law,  and  could  not  be  changed 
but  by  the  consent  of  both  houses  j 
and  that  if  he  said  so  he  must 
have  been  drunk.  Witness  as- 
sured Mr.  Hoffman  that  the  plain? 
tiff  had  said  no  such  thing.  .  He 
had  paid  particular  attention,  and 
should  iuLve  heard  it  if  he  had 
uttered  it,  and  told  him  that  at  an- 
other time  when  he  was  morecooli 
he  would  satisly  him  the  decision 
was  correct  - 

Upon  the  cross  examination, 
this  witness  said  there  was  great 
excitement  at  the  time  relative  to 
the  electoral  bill,  and  the  friends 

it  ezproaaed  great  bittemeM  of 


feeling  towards  Oeneral  Root  for 
having,  as  they  declared,  defsalBd 
its  passage.  .  Has  knowii  plaisliff 
for  twenty  years,  and  believes  tbst 
he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  driakii^ 
ardent  spirits,  but  has  oerer  knovi 
him  so  drunk  aa  not  to  be  able  It 
talk  with  efiecty  or  to  condoct  Uoh 
■elf  welly  or  that  his  mind  was  di» 
guised  or  clouded.  Witness  ii  ■ 
personal  and  political  friend  of  dM 
plaiqtiff  and  peraonal  friead  sf  de* 
fendant  Verplaock,  but  bsf  not 
been  on  speaking  terms  with  Mr. 
King,  one  of  the  defendnli,  fai 
some  time. 

Jacob  Haight  was  again  csIM, 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  testified  (bit 
it  is  usual  and  natural,  in  aseeadlsg 
the  steps  to  the  pfesident's  cbnr, 
to  lay  the  hand  on  the  railiDg. 
Observed  it  in  General  Root  aid 
the  present  Lieutenant  Govemer, 
and  knows  it  from  expciieocei 
having  several  times  occupied  thi 
chair. 

The  plaintifPa  counsel  offend 
^o  prove,  by  several  witnesses,  the 
plaintiff's  general  character.  Thii 
was  objected  to  by  the  defendaoy^ 
counsel,  and  his  honour  the  Js^p 
declared  it  inadmissible;  indl  we 
general  character  beyond  the  par* 
ticular  of  ten^perance  vis  at^ 
tacked. 

The  evidence  on  both  sides  be- 
ing closed,  the  counsel  for  the  d^- 
fendants  did  then  and  there  iaaM 

■ 

that  the  occupation  of  thedefea- 
dants,  the  plaintiff'a  official  sta- 
tion, the  remarks  theroaelvesy  and 
the  proof  offered*  in  auppoit  there- 
of, made  out  a  aufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  alleged  libel,  and  shoved 
a  good  and.  sufficient  motive  ior 
their  publication  ;  that  the  cuneil 
opinion  and  belief  at  the  time,  ii 
iJbany,  and  amongit  the  apeeft* 
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tors  in  the  Senate,  the  fiHh  of  Au- 
gust, eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four, justified  the  remarks ;  or 
that  if  a  verdict  should  be  found  for 
the  plaintiff^  the  malice  of  the 
pnblicatron  was  taken  away,  and 
only  nominal '  damages  could  be 
awarded  ;  that  the  belief  of  the 
defendanUi  in  the  truth  of  the 
charge  was  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence, 'and  did  away  the  presump- 
tion of  malice  ;  that  the '  general 
character  of  the  plaintiff  for  intem- 
perance was  •  such  that  no  injury 
was  sustained  by  the  publication 
in  question,  and  only  nominal 
damages  should  be  awarded.' 

The  Judge  charged  the  jury  as 
follows : 

.    GtnUtmen  of  the  Jtiry, 

I  am  happy,  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night,  to  ast^ure  you  that,  iii 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me,  I*  shall  not  be  required 
to  detain  you  long ;  as  I  shall  not 
t&e\  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
kij  before  you  a  general  outline  of 
the  case  which  it  will  then  become 
jour  province  to  determine. 

The  proofs  and  discussions  dis- 
close an  important  and  delicate 
case  for  our  decision ;  it  is  a  con- 
troversy of  the  bitterest  character 
between  men  of  high  personal  iu- 
flnence  and  consideration,  and  of 
diflTering  political  sentiments. 
•  The  one  party  has  long  filled 
important  and  influential  stntinns 
in  society — has  been  the  subject 
of  much  public  notice,  sometimes 
of 'a  friendly  and  applauding  cha- 
racter, and  at  others  of  the  most 
severe  and  rerrimioBtory.  1  \.e 
other  parties  are  men  pf  command- 
ing talents  and  accomplishments, 
coAdncting  a  paper  of  diatiuguish- 


ed  repute  and  extensive  circula- 
tion, and  both  parties  from  their 
political  relationship  and  peraonal 
connexions,  possessing  an  impo- 
sing influence  over  public  sentir 
ment. 

The  constitution  'and  frame  of 
our  happy  form  of  government 
giv^s  cause  to  embarrassments 
and  delicacy  ^ith  the  court  and 
jury  in  regard  to  the  subject  now 
to  he  passed  upon 

The  functions  of  government 
are  essentially  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  They  act  directly  upon 
all  questions  of  a  public  character, 
and  settle  as  electors  the  genefal 
policy  of  the  government.  Men 
are  raised  up  and  put  down,  not 
from  regard  or  dislike  to  them  as 
individuals,  buffrom  political  crn- 
siderations.  From  these  reasons 
parties  might  arise  and  be  known 
through  every  portion  of  society. 
We  have  each  of  us,  no  doubt, 
been  also  called  on  to  act  in  the 
interesting  matters  recently  agita- 
ting the  public  mind,  add  we  may 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have 
enlisted  our  attachments  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  opposing  par- 
ties which  have  been  so  spiritedly 
assailed  or  supportecf  by  the  plain- 
tiff or  defendants. 

Political  diiicuttsions  are  so  con- 
ducted in  this  country  as  to  iden- 
tify principles  and  the  persons 
who  espouse  them.  All  that  is 
reprehended  in  the  tenets  and 
supposed  views  of  f^narty  is  impu- 
ted to  the  individuals  composing 
the  party;  so  also  every  foible  or 
vice  of  th^  party  man  is  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  princi- 
ples he  advocates  and  the  entire 
body  connected  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in- 
clined to  boM  him  clear  of  aU  of- 
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fence  who  concurs  with  us  on  fa* 
Tourite  political  points,  and  to  es* 
teem  him  individually  as  immacu- 
late as  we  do  the  principles  he 
possesses. 

Should  prepossessions  or  anti- 
pathies of  this  character  have  af- 
fected our  minds  in  respect  to 
either  of  the  parties  to  this  suit, 
we  are  called  upon  now,  by  all 
that  can  solemnize  and  rectify  the 
understanding  and  heart,  to  dis- 
possess ourselves  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  to  feel  that  we  are  not 
to  act  upon  these  topicsl  as  elec- 
tors or  political '  partizans,  but  as 
judge  and.  jurors. 

We  must  know  these  parties 
and  the  interesting  matters  con- 
nected with  the  cause  only  as 
disclosed  to  us  -by  the  testimony : 
we  should  endeavour  to  feel  as  if 
this  suit  was  between  men  of  high 
name  and  character,  with  whom 
and  ourselves  there  werc.no  com- 
mon ties  of  attachment  or  resent- 
ment, and  who  reside,  not  inti- 
mately with  xis,  but  in  some  other- 
state  or  country,  and  we  may  then 
pass  upon  the  issue  aa.  between 
man  and  man  unknown  to  us,  or 
never  heard  of,  until  placed  before 
us  for  judgment. 

Being  possessed  of  this  impar- 
tiality of  mind,  wo  may  address 
ourselves  to  the  considcmtion  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  out  by  the  proofs  and  dis- 
cusflions. 

The  ac(i(^  is  for  publishing  in 
the  defendants'  newspaper  allega- 
tions against  the  plaintiff,  which 
are  considered  libellous.  The 
defendants  admit  they  made  the 
publication,  and  if  its  tenor  is  to 
hold  the  plaintiff  up  to  reproach, 
or  to  disgrace  him  either  in  his  of- 
fioial  or  private  character^  it  is  a 


libel ;  for  in  respect  to  written  ami 
printed  slanders,  the  law  holds  tbs 
publisher  liable   to  an  action  for 
any  malicious  defamation,  expa> 
sing  the  plain tiflT  to  public  hatre^i 
contempt,  or  ridicule.     Malice  ii 
making  the  publication  need  not 
bc>  proved  ;  it  will  be  implied|  if 
the  charge  ia.  false. 
*  Is    t^is    publication  libelkMt! 
To  ascertain  tbia^  you  will  direct 
your  attention  critically  to  the  pub- 
lication, reading  and  undentiod- 
ing  it  according  to  the  oidiavy 
import  of  the  language  oied.— 
Wliat    representations  respecUog 
the  plaintiff  are  made  by  it  I    U 
having  been  twice  read  to  yon,  I 
will  not  occupy  time  by  reading  it 
at  Jargo  again  :    the  purport  of  it, 
as  charged   upOn  the   Record,  ii 
that  the  plaintiflT  being  Pr^sidesi 
of  the  Senate,  cam.e  into  tlie  Se- 
nate on  the  day  mentioned,  stag* 
gering  under  intoxication ;  that  k 
mounted  the  steps  to  *  the  chair 
with  difficulty  by  help  of  the  tail- 
ing*; that  he  sat  in  the  chair  vilk 
an  expression  of  countenance  dl- 
noting  drunkenness  ;  that  he  vai 
in  an  ungentlemanly  and  uncleaalf 
habit  of  person   and  dress;  tftat 
he  conducted,  like  a  sot  from  Itt 
public  kennels,  and  exhibited  bin- 
self  an  object  of  disgust  and  talk- 
ing to  the  respectable  audieaca 
collected  in  the  Senate  cbaoiber. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  repeit  tke 
language    of  the     pubJicatioD  ia 
these  particulars,-  nor  to  rebeaiaa 
all  the  churges  designated  by  tkt 
declaratio^i — ^you    wiU    take   tka 
paper  with  you,  and  read  the  m^ 
cle  over  yourselves  for  your. betttf 
information.^      My    object   nov 
is  only  to  lay    distinctly  befon 
you    those  matters  which  baft 
been  urged  on    the  part  of  Ubi 
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Tm  nioBt  ofientiife,  and  aro 
I  to  have  been  proved  on 
t  of  the  defendants, 
jgh  baa  undoubtedly  been 
in  this  auronrmiy  of  the 
I  to  manifest  the  libellous 
ar  of  the  publication  ;  and 
it  has  not  been  contend- 
lie  part  of-  the  defendants 
I  not  libellous  and  action- 

^  nsume  higher  grounds  of 
I,  a  ground  of  defiance, 
lut  it  on  the  record,  and 
is  action  upon  the  issue, 
they  have  asserted  of  the 
'is  true. 

no  doubt  familiar  to  you, 
this  defence  has  been  sus- 
ff  the  proof,  it  amounts  to 
e$,  answer  and  bar  to  the 
's  suit.  And  though  much 
nsaid  to  you  of  tbemali- 
id  vindictive  motives  of  the 
nts,  yet,  in  the  considers- 
this  branch  of  the  case, 
itive  is  to  be  laid  entirely 
iew. 

Id  the  scope  of  proofs  and 
tances  lead  you  to  believe 
ndants  bad  no  good  end  in 
)lation ;  that  they  were  in- 
to these  eharges  solely  to 
personal  or  political  resent- 
gainst  the  plaintiff,  still,  if 
ive  satisfactorily  shown 
rges  to  be  true,  they  must 
ittad  of  all  ItabiUty  to 
I  in  a  private  action  on  ac- 
fthe  publication.  Indeed, 
I  motives  and  'justifiable 
Ml  be  shown,  they  might 
implied  from  the  establish* 
the  truth  of  a  charge,  for 
Mm  that  malice  is  inferred 
falsity. 

defendants  having  under- 
»  joatifj  the  libeli    must 


make  out  on  their  part  affirma- 
tively and  clearly  the  thith  of  tbe 
pubiicatioQ. 

It  will  nets  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it 
may  not  be  true,  but  the  fact  most 
be  establbhed  with  that  decree  of 
certainty  alwaya  required  to  juatify 
a  verdict  giving  to  a  pertv  any 
matter  jdemanded  by  him.  Kfeitber 
will  it  be  a  good  justification  of  va- 
rious slanderous  imputations  to 
prove  a  part  of  them  true,  all  that 
IS  libellous  in '  the  publication  must 
be  justified.  Damages  milit  be 
givea  for  such  part,  tf  any,  as  the 
defendants  &il  to  support  They 
must  make  their  proof  as  broad 
as  their  charges. 

^  In  dbiog  this,  they  are  sot, 
however,  called  upon  to  shown 
oorrespoddence  to  the  letter  be- 
tween the  prooft  and  the  publica- 
tion. They  must  make  out  sub- 
stantially the  truth  of  what  they 
assert,  and  if  they  do  thia,  do  re- 
gard need  be  paid  to  the  eeverity 
ofepithotadr  harshneaa  oi  senti- 
ment under  which  it  is  reprosent- 
ed. 

The  kw  enforces  do  oppreasive 
or  unjust  rule  in  requiting  thia. 
The  defendants  made  thia  publica- 
tion voluntarily  i  they  were  nei- 
ther conatrained  by  proceaa  of 
law  to  give  it ;  nor  was  it  cons- 
municated  confidentially  tothoae 
entitled  to  ask  it ;  and  according  to 
all  principlea  of  reason  and  law, 
they  must  be  deemed  to  have  in- 
curred the  .peril  of  substaatiatiBg 
what  they  have  thus  openly  and 
broadly  charged  upon  the  plaintiff 
Tou  will  accordingly  ascertain, 
with  exaotpeaa,  what  the  aubatance 
arid  nature  of  these  chargea  are ; 
ao  that  yoQ  aaay  then  estimate 
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termine  whether  they  are  pnnred 
to  be  true. 

If  you  understand  the  charge  to 
be,  that  the  plaintiff  was  drunk  on 
the  occasion,  that  chai^  will  not 
be  justified  by  proving  him  excited 
by  liquor  to  any  degree  less  than 
that  of  drunkenness. 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  has 
occurred  with  varioos  witneaeea 
io  explaining  what  they  understood 
by  drunkenness  or  intoxication : 
and  probably  the  court  and  jury 
would  experience  like  embarrass- 
ment in  attempting  to  define  with 
precise  discriminationa  the  one 
Btate  or  the  other-  In  this,  case, 
the  attempt  is  not  required,  be- 
cause we  are  to  take  the  plaitatiff 'a 
tituatiott  as  stated  and  specified 
by  the  defendants  in  the  libel.— 
They  have  given  it  with  great  par- 
ticulmrity,  and  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  such  as  they  describe  it, 
they  must  satisry  you  it  in  truth 
WVLB  at  that  time. 

Drmikennees  may  be  proved  in 
various  ways.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered direct  •  and  positive  evi- 
dence, to  prove  the  plaintiff  was 
eeeif  to  drink  a  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits,  sufficient  to  intoxicate  an 
ordinary  person,  and  which  was 
foNowed  by  the  usual  apparent 
effect ;  or  that  he  was  discovered 
in  a  bedily  oondition  unequivocally 
denoting  a'  state  of  ^intoxication. 
Indirect  proof  may  also  be  re- 
ceived, as  the  eptntoa  of '  persons 
knowing  the  plaintiff^  formed  upon 
observation  of  his  movements,  ac- 
tions, language,  or  tones  of  voice. 
Where  the  bare  opinion  is.  given, 
you  must  consider  carefully,  both 
the  previous  acquaintance  of  the 
witness  with  the  plaintiff  and  his 
filiation  and  opportunity  for  ma- 
king ^MTvatioos  at  tba  tinoa  4>f 


whkh  he  apeska.  Wbeii  ikaR 
partioulara  afford  satisfactory  sti- 
dence  to  the  jury  that  the  witaMi 
is  qualified  to  jodge,  and  advaoli- 
geously  cirpumatanoed  Io  makei 
correct  obaerration,  his  epiaaa 
will  be  com'peteol  evidenea  a 
prqore  drunkeoaeas,  intoaicalii^ 
or  any  other  dixiofdered  state  fst* 
doced  by  apirituoua  liquon.— 
When,  however,  the  witness  di- 
tails  the  particulara  upon  vkicli 
his  opinion  ia  fVMrmed,  the  jaqr 
mast  then- determine  theadtqsuy 
or  adaptation  of  those  pailKnbn 
to  the  eonclnaiotis  drawn  kylln 
witness.  The  mere  opinioa  ikai 
is  to  be  of  little  or  no  accsuoC, 
and  the  matter  ia  to  be  detananed 
as  if  the  circumatancea  nadeaihy 
him  were  alone  ataled  by  tbs  wit- 
ness without  any  expmwoa  d 
his  own  sentimenta  opoo  tbaab 

Much  haa  been^aaid  aboatAi 
Kbertyaod  privile^ea  of  thepn^ 
and  that  great  liberality  ahoaU  It 
extended,  towarda  thJajoatificaiiM 
because  of  the  danger  <iftiaaBBl- 
ling  the  presa  by  ^''^•^^■g  skirt 
proofs  io  relation  to  cooMaaM- 
fiona  made  tbnNigh  it  to  Ihsp^ 
lie    - 

Whatever  bearing  thssa 
deraticns  may  have  apoa 
branch  of-  the  defence,  thty 
no  just  applicatioB  to  thiapsirt* 
The  defcndanta  are  raapoanys  ii 
all  respects  aa  if  the  cfaaigna  M 
been  made  by  Ihem  in- any  elkw 
manner  and  eapacitj  Aan  Ihilrf 
editors  of  a  newapaper  ;  tkaykaM 
no  .privilege  io  thia  respect  ail 
common  to  every  cuiiospaadt 
to  their  paper,  and  every  otbar  ii- 
dividualintheooooMMity.  Wkw- 
ever  they,  as  ediiorni  aaaameAi 
privilege  of  deooooeing  indMM 
character,  th^dO'it  under affly 
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aflibilitj  that  would  attach  to 
18  in  any  other  capacity, 
privilege  u  simply  to  publuh 
Jth  aad  nothing  nnore. 
bey  ^lave  proved  aubstaatiaU 
your  aatiftfaction  that  they 
UNie  no  more  than  that,  they 
itkled  to  a  (ree  aod  prompt 
t  of  acquittal,  howevet  in- 
■  the  pubHcatioa  may  have 
»  the  plaintiff! 
n  spared  the  necessity  of  re^ 
Dg  at  large  the  proofs  to  this 

since  the  counsel  fojr  both 
I  have  gone  minutely  over 

aad  do  not  appear  to  differ 
lir  views  of  the  evidence, 
)  doubt  the  essential  particu- 
re  brought  back  to  your  re- 
tion. 

a  not  to  be  disguised  that 
IAS  been  much  contradictory 
oqy,  and  the  difference  be- 

the  representation  of  the 
i  witnesses  is  more  cspecial- 
tter  of  regret,  as  it  may  af- 
xasion  for  you  to  apprehend 
6  testimony  has  been  affect- 

tho  feehngs  of  good  or  Ul 
the  witnesses  towards  the 
M  of  the  respective  parties ; 
ill  not  escape  yoar  remark 
ffilb  the  exception  of  Mr. 
if  iho  adverse  witnesses 
•ppo^ed  to  each  other  in 
il  sentiments ;  and  every 
lied  by  the  plainiiff*  war-mly 
Kd  his  seBtimcBtsi  and  op- 

tivs  political  course  of  tlie 
ants,  at  the  time  alluded  tOi 
t  those  called  by  the  defen- 
decidedly  objected  to  and 
m1  the  political  cuorse  of  the 

r. 

there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
credibility  of  every  witness 
kher  side. — ^They  are  g^a- 

of  tke  first  integrity  and 


intelligjence,  and  no  inducement 
can  be  supposed  in  the  case  suffi- 
cient to  lead  them  to  misrepresent 
oc  withhold  aay  f^ct  within  their 
knowLedge,  whatever  the  effect  of 
such  fact  might  be.  They  are  ra- 
ther (o  be  understood  as  swearing 
to  their  impressions  and  inferen- 
ces firom  like  facii  than  to  dif- 
ferent statements  of  the  same 
facts.  And  these  observations 
may  account  for  the  diversity  ;  it 
being  a  variance  of  opinion  be- 
tween them,  rather  than  coolra- 
dictoiy  representations  of  the 
same  thing  ;  and  besides,  they 
may  not  ail  have  been  equally  well 
situated  to  observe  \i$e  matters 
upon  which  the  difference  exists. 
£ach  witness  giving  his  own 
impression  of  wLat  passed  under 
his  notice,  it  will  be  important  that 
you  consider  attentively  the  re- 
spective opportunities  of  the  wit- 
nesses, to  ascertain  the  facts  of 
which  they  apeak,  before  you  can 
determine  the  degree  of  credit 
they  are  to  receive. 

Several  aitne<^ses,  called  by  the 

defendants,   here  testified  to  the 

.  appearance  of  .tl^e  plfuntiff  ijt  the 

Senate  on  the  fifth  of  August,  and 

their  opinion  of  his  condition.. 

Blessra.  V^heaiun,  Milkx,  Web- 
ster, Gardner  and  Jordan,  speeds 
particukirly  of  obj»ervaiieBs  made 
by  them  whilst  the  plaintiff  was  in 
the  President's  chahr — Mr.  Clarke 
of  his  appearance  in  entering  the 
Senate  and  ascending  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Jprdan  describes  his  ap- 
pearance when  he  descended  from 
the  chair.  Messrs.  Lawrence 
and  Nelson  say  nothing  of  the 
plaintiff's  appearance,  but  concur 
in  opinion  and  belief  with  the 
other  witnesses  named,  that  he 
was   intoxicated:   or  rather^,  as 
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they  state  it,  "  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor." 

As  has  been  before  remarked, 
the  jury  are  not  to  receive  the 
more  opinions  and  belief  of  wit- 
nesses, unaccompanied  by  the 
circumstances  from  which  they 
are  derived,  as  direct'  positive 
testimony  that  the  plaintiff  was 
intoxicated,  but  only  as  evidence 
tending  to  establish  that  fact,  and 
proper  to  be  weighed  with  the 
other  proofs  in  the  case. 

The  Ave  gentlemen  first  named, 
relate  the  appearance  of  intoxica- 
tion they  observed,  and  also  ex* 
press  in  unreserved  ternMr  their 
opinions  that  the  plaintiff  was  in- 
toxicated. 

Tou  win  consider,  first,  whe- 
ther the  appearances  detailed  of 
themselves,,  indicate  a  state  of 
intoxication,  or  may  naturally  be 
accounted  for  otherwise ;  and 
next  the  circi^tances  of  advan- 
tage possessed  by  ithis  witnesses 
for  making  their  observations,  and 
compare  the  letter  with  those  of 
others  giving  a  different  opinion. 

Several  of  these  witneises  re- 
marked a  high  flush  in  the  phunn 
'  tifi^s  countenance.  - 

It  appears  there  are  two  win- 
dows wilh  crimson  curtains,  at  the 
west  side  of  the'Senatechamber, 
the  light  through  which  would  fall 
upon  a  person  in  the  president's 
<Shair  ;  and  If  the  inflamed  appear- 
ance of  the  plaintiff 's  countenance 
may  satisfactorily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  light  of  an  afternoon 
sun  shining  through  red  curtains 
on  his  face,  or  to  the  excitement 
produced  by  earnest  s)peaking 
in  a  summer's  day,  that  ikppear- 
ance  of  itself  would  afford  but 
slight  evidence,  and  indeed  ought 
not  to  be  considered  any  proof  of 
intoxication. 


The  mode  in  which  the  piaktf 
delivered  his  address,  is  a  pv- 
ticular  referred  to  by  several  wit- 
nesses as  one  indicating  bewu 
then  intoxicated.  It  was  said  bj 
some  to  iiave  evinced  nnarail 
effort,  and  to  have  been  done  wilk 
great  slosmesa  and  hesitancy. 

If  his  enuneiation  was  sk!ir  asd 
hesitating  from  difficulty  of  ude- 
rancQ,   confuaion  of  thoogbt,  or 
the  use  of  inapt  expressiooi^  Ibat 
would  afford  very  proper  sad  di- 
rect evidence  of  a  state  of  ialsxi- 
cation.     If,  however,  with  eq^ 
propriety  it  miay  be  impoled  lo  n 
endeavour  to  be  distinct  end  pn- 
cise  in  the  arrangement  of  his  id- 
dress   an^  the    selection  of  tia* 
guage,  th^  effect  of  the  eviAsacs 
would    be   the  other   way,  tod 
would  go'strongly  to  establish  Im 
sobriety  and  cl^amesa  of  imeltcct 
But  the  particular  will  be  cntitkri 
to  little  or  no  weight  either  «sj, 
if  differently  understood  by  tbi 
witnesses. 

Mess^  Wbeaton  and  Lb#- 
rence  represent  his  delivsij  ■ 
hesitating  and  perplexed  ;  MesBi^ 
€^ardner,  Jordan,  Mid  CMs^si 
animated,  vehement,  andviolsBi, 
each  noticing  the  plaiatifPs  ani- 
'  eolation  as  one  of  the  ciitamrtia- 
ces  iodieating '  his  dnwkt— sm 
Tarious  other  witnesses  stale  illB 
have  been  more  calm  and  ddh 
berate  than  hi*  usual  maqMr,  sad 
as  apparently  adopted  with  a  visa 
to  lender  hia  ideaa  perieeily  sa- 
pKcit;  or,  aceeidiug  to  Mr.^^ 
eon's  iropreaaioDy  as 
from  debility  of  body. 

Should  you  deem  the  stale  rf 
the  plahitiff'a  oomplexioo^  and  tbi 
manner  of  hia  utterancei  isipv- 
tant  ifems  towaida  deCenaisim 
whether  he  waa  drunk  or  aobsr,  it 
will  be  necesaarj  to  eonsidsrosif- 
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fiilljr  th«  relathre  Mtiiation  and 
Dumber  of  the  witne^lies  who 
•peak  to  these  particulars* 

-Messrs.  Wheatoa,  Webster  and 
Miller  we're  at  a  distance,  as  vari- 
ously estimated,  of  80  or  40  feet 
from  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Webster 
the  farthest  off,  and  in  the  galle- 
ry  ;  Mr.  Jordan  sat  considerably 
nearer  him  ;  and  when  the  plain- 
tiff  came  down  from  the  chair,  af- 
ter delivering  his  opinion,  was  di- 
rectly by  him,-  if  not  in  converse^ 
tion  with  him.  They  state  bis 
time  was  unusually  flond  and  ei> 
cited*  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Gard- 
ner, and  Nelson,  wene  sitting 
very  near  the  plaintifl^  but  did  not 
mbserve  his  person  :  Mr.  Grardner 
teliftved  him  intoxicated,  from  the 
•I0o6r  of  his  language ;  Mr.  Nel- 
-son  thought  he  was  so,  but  as- 
imgna  no  reason  upov  which^  his 
opinion  was  founded. 

Messrs.  8udam  and 'Bacon  bb- 
•erved  before -he  spoke  that  he 
was  pale  as  from  illness.  BIr. 
Sudam  had  a  conversation  with 
him  before  he  went  into  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Bacon  stood  directly  by 
hta  side  whilst  he  was  seated. 

Many  other  witnesses  had  their 
-attention  6zed  upon  the  plaintiff, 
lnut  observed  nothing  uncommon 
•in  his  countenance  or  dreas. 
•  But  was  he  intoxicated  t  that  is 
Ike  fact  to  be  established  : — his 
<|oonlenance  and  deportment    at 
Sietinie  are  only  *  referred  to  as 
circuiABtances  conducing  to  prove 
pr  disprove  that  fact    Was  he  in- 
toxicated ^   represented  in   the 
Ubel,  nnd  does  the  charge  imply 
that  he  had  not  the  exercise  of  his 
mason  and  understanding  1  As  to 
the  state  of  his  mind,  there  ap- 
pMra  to  be  DO  diversity  of  opinion 
«moDg  the  witiiessea;  almost  all 


of  them  concur  m  saying  that 
address  was  delivered  with  clear- 
ness, and  in  language  strong  and 
appropriate  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  No  one  pretends  he  i»*as 
incoherent  or  at  all  confused  in 
the  statement  of  his  argomenL 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Sudam  is 
also  veiy  direct  and  strong  to  this 
point  He  conversed  with  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  subject  then  to 
be  decided  just  before  he  took  the 
chair,  and  observed  no  indiestione 
whatever  of  intoxication. 

These  are  all  the  points  of  the 
testimony  with  which  the  court 
yAW  trouble  you. 

l^ou  will  upon  this  most  impoi^ 
tant  branch  of  the  defence,  by  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  consi- 
deration of  all  the  evidence,  de- 
termine whether  the  defenoants 
have  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
plaintiff  was  on  the  6th  of  Atigust 
in  the  situation  they  have  repre- 
ieoted  hin^  to  have  been.  >  If  the 
defendants  have  only  published 
the  truth,'  they  had  unquestion- 
able right  to  do  that,  and  they 
must  be  acquitted.  I  f  thet  plaintiff 
has  been  fanely  libelM,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  verdict 

As  on  the  one  hand  the  de- 
fendants are  only  required  to  sup- 
port the  essential  and  substantive 
matters  of  their  charge  ;  so  on  the 
other,  the  law  holds  a  justifica- 
tion insufficient  that  fully  proves  a 
.part  of  the  libel,  leaving  other 
essential  parts  onsustained.  The 
rule  is  that  the  justification  must 
be' co-extensive  with  the  slander. 
There  is  a  double  aspect  to  the 
defence:  if  the  defendants  fail  to 
justify,  they  may  still  offer  eti- 
dence  in  mitigation  of  damages. 
Aitbough  the  imposition  of 
damagen  is   placed   by  the  law 
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wholly   at  i\k9  4mtr^\x9tk  of  tho  Thus   o«ittraiBio|f  mett   hj  fBm 

^uMTjr,  yet  there  are  certaio  fixed  Wpes  of  protectioo  and  ittwtn^ 

rules  wluch  ought  always  to  be  and  the  drood  of  dia§racfe  and  tkt 

regarded  in  dete  ruining  wheAhor  loss  of  money i  to  aka  al  a  it- 

io  a  giveo  case  damnges  shl^uM  be  apectable  aad  Auk  ateDdiaig  in  tbi 

kniligated  or  aggravated.  enaMBunily  of    which    ihty  an 

lo  reduction  of  davageatbedch  Aoiiibers* 
feadants-  have  been  permitted  an         But  alifaoaf^  a  man  haa  a  bad 

ualimited    examinoiioii    into    the  geaefal    character,    the  h«  oi 


plaioiiff 's  general  character    Cor  not  permit  him.  to  be  falaelv 

temperance,  with  a  vm»w  to  abow  dered,  and  will  pmiah  witb  a^ 

it  already  in4)eached|  and  in  g^ne-  niinai  dii—gfia  al  Isaaty.  aad  co^ 

ral  bad  eali/Bation  aa  tv  the  speci-  tboao  who  ao  defa 


fie  thing  they  have  alleged  against  -alsov  ihough  hia  charactar  bs  btd 

him.  '  -ia  some  napecfa^  thia  ibitt  aat 

Thia  is  both  because,  if.it  ia.l^B  even  miirigaW  damages  f<lr  faMj 

general  repute,  it  may  ha  pretmm^  traducing  him  Wt  olhera.    Tbesi 

ed  the  dcfendantsi  under  ihi  h/noest  remaika  ini&tate  the  mla.  to  be 

reliance  upon  general  repoft>  ))av<e  ohaemod  ib  tlta  preaeni  caaa :  litt 

asserted  things  which,  though  not  defendants  mmitigatioQ  ofi 


proved  true,  they  have  published  ges  ane  entilM  to  ahow  the  pla» 

without  design,  togive  eurrency  tiff  bad  a  geooral  reputatioDe^ 

to  what  they  might  ^aherwisei  be  valont  to  what  they  hsve  chiffgsd 

supposed  to  know  waafabe  ;  but  upon    him.      Unlesa  their  praaf 

mure    especially  be'caMse   dai9a-  aiaoonta  U>  that»  it  caui  bo  of  do 

gea  beinjr  clairoe4  fen.  ,an  iflj^u^F  lo  avail  to  themk.    Thojr  eanost  giva 

charactor,  to  show  a  deatitatioii  evidence  -of  general  chanctar  ia 

of  chanicter  io  tUs  very  respect  respoct  to  tempmraaco^  in  aMlig»' 

remove  the  ground  upoa  whioh  tion   -of  dsma^ea, .  iialfMi  sadi 

the  cfaiim  of  damagaa  rests*.  •  general charactor  ia  e£  tha 


The  public  are  xiesrpty  ooooern-    qualily  aad  degeeo  ehsiigedl  iD.lba 
ed  that  individual  should  acqoMe    libeK 


and    maintain    good   characters.  F#^  inataocaii  it 

Suchchar^ctersbecooioa'guaran-  uiutaiiimm  to  aajp  the  pbu^ff 
ty  for  the  preservation  of.  order,  '  was  djunk^  and.  aaofti^i  of  loath- 

aiad.  a  wholesofoe  respect  to  Che  tngajid  disgust  at  a  apeciic  fime^ 
lawsji  and  the  proper  education,  of    and  then  dimioiaii    dnmagsa  If 

the  riaing,  generation.  '  The  law  proving  hiaa-  geaemll|f  aapnted  to 

will  therefore  secure,  by  its  niost  he  addicted    to  the    fipee  ose  ef 

powerful .  sanctions^    the    eajoy-  apiri^uoua  liquors,  and.  olko  ai- 

roent  of  such  character  to.  thoee  hilaratod  by  them,  aaoae  thaa  oaa 

posaessing  it ;,  and  whe^  waatoa-  can  call  i|PQther  a  thief,  and  thai 

ly  and  unjustly  assailed,  adll  punish  prove  in  autigatioB  oC  tha  dana- 

wilh  severity  the  authors  of  the  ges  that  be  was  cooiaiDalJr  be- 

injury  :  and  it  wiU  diecoanteoanee  loved  guilty  of  peUy   tvei 


all  endeavours  of  those  of  bad    upon  hia  neighbour^  propeily- 
name  to  obtain  dancngea  op  ac-        You    wiM  ^    . 

c^uQli  of  slandecous  impulatioiiB.    yaia.gise  any  ai aight>  t<a  ifcaa  nort  ^ 
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cvideBoe,  «ee  cleaorly  that  it  beurs 
out  Uie  specific  charge ;  for  it  caa- 
not  be  resorted  to  in  diminution 
of  the  injury,  unless  it  conies  up 
|o  tlie  oDence  imputed,  li  is  D«»t 
eoougb  that  the  general  character 
appears  to  be  <»f  a  like  description 
with  that  alleged  in  •  the  libel, 
vithout  it  abo  i^  a<»,  |o  the  same 
extent  and  4egree.  For  you  will 
reoierober  thai  testjaiony  is  only 
ofiered  as  to  the  plaintiff's  gene- 
ral character  ia  rr1aU7>n  to  the 
matters  stated  against  him  in  the 
publication ;  no  atteoopt  is  made 
to  impeach  his  character  lor  pro- 
bity a  hd  moral  worth. 

The  defendants  have  also  been 
allowed,  upon  this  point  o(  dama- 
ipea,  to  prove  they  had  probable 
cause  for  making  these  charges 
afaiast  the  plainti£  To  do  this, 
they  have  offered  evidence  to  sa- 
tbfy  you  that  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported and  believed  in  Albany  at 
the  tine,  that  the  plaintiff  was  in 
the  conditiofi  represented  in  the  li- 
beL  This  kind  of  proof  oaust  ailso 
go  as  far  as  is  required  in  regard 
•ofaneral  character.  It  must  plain- 
ly appear  that  the  defendants  have 
aasfrted  nothing  mart  than  was 
then  matter  of  common  report  in 
Albany  respecting*  the  plaintiff's 
<^eondiiioo  «nd  conduct  in  the  2^ 
•ate  chamber. 

But  anotlier  consideration  is  to 
be  regarded  in  connexion  with  this 
aabject  You  will  not  only  in- 
4|aire  whether  such  commoii  opin- 
ioa  prevailed^  but  also  asoeitain 
from  the  whole  evidence. whether 
it  influenced  the  defendants  to 
aMike  tha  publication.  Jn  the  ab- 
aence  of  lehtimony  to  thia  point, 
the  law  would  presume  the  com- 
asaa  belief  entered  into  the  con- 
Itfliplatioo  of  the  defendants,  and 


was  the  probable  cause  of  the  pub- 
lication. The  evidence  is  receiv- 
ed to  obviate  the  iinplicatioa  of 
malice  resulting  from  publishing  a 
defamatory  charge  not  shown  to 
be  true.  But  if  the  |]4amtiff  haa 
been  enabled  clearly  to  satisfy  you 
that  the  defendants  acted  under 
np  such  infliience-— if  he  has  prov- 
ed that  the  deiendants  rested  the 
charges  upon  their  own  assertions 
without  any  reference  to,  or  know- 
ledge of,  such  general  belief-^then 
the  existence  in  lact  t^  the  com- 
mon, repute  would  afford  no  niiii- 
galion  in  their  bfhalf. 

Some  extraneous  topics  connect- 
ed with  the  case,  ought  probably  to 
be  noticed  bef(»re  closing  these  re- 
marks to  you.  They  will  properly 
enter  into  your  contemplation  ei- 
ther in  discharge  of  the  action,  or 
in  reducing  or  augmenting  the  da- 
mages. Such  are  the  relative  sita- 
ations  and  conditions  of  the  par- 
ties— the  probable  effect  of  such 
imputations  upon  the  character 
and  leelings  of  the  plaintiff — his 
own  conduct,  and  especially  the 
motives  actuating  the  defendants. 

1  be  plaintiff  has  tbr.a  quarter 
of  a  century  been  emphatically  the 
child  of  public  favour.*  Every 
atation  the  suffrages  of  his  imme- 
diate constituents  could. confer  up- 
on him  he  has  held ;  and  has  been 
conspicuously  honoured  by  tlie 
confidence  of  hjs  District  and  State. 
These  advantages  and  honours 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  Hot  for 
his  personal  distinction  alon^  hut 
-in  consideration  of  services  aad 
benefits  to  be  returned  by  him  to 
tha  people  who  conferred  them. 
The  public  had  a  right  not  only  to 
the  exertion  of  the  talents  and  fa- 
culties .with  which  be  was  so  emi- 
oently  giAed,  but  especially  4o  a 
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movflj  and  wholesome  example  in 
the  high  and  commanding  stations 
to  which  he  was  advanced. 

To  give  himself  up  to  a  beastly 
habit  of  intoxication  would  prevent 
his  rendering  those  talents  useful 
to  his  country  ;  and  greatly  worse, 
vould  inflict  a  deep  injury  in  dis- 
gracing the  public  character  and 
encouraging  a  pernicious  vice  by 
the  influence  of  a  great  name  and 
exalted  station.  If- the  plajntifi*  is 
proud  to  be  such  a  man ;  espe- 
cially, if  in  the  discharge  of.  his 
high  offices  he  has  disgraced  him- 
self and  outraged  public  feeling  by 
open  acts  of  drunkenness— ••you 
need  not  be  told  from  this  place 
that  he  has  no  right  to  damages, 
and  that  the  defendants  should  be 
at  once  acquitted  from  all  respon- 
sibility to  him ;  or  if  he  has  the 
common  reputation  of  so  conduct- 
ing himself,  you  will  impose  on 
the  defendants  the  least  possible 
amount  of  damages.  You  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  promptly  mark 
by  your  verdict  your  disgust  at  a 
prostration  of  character  so  degrad- 
ing. 

It  is  abundantly  manifest,  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  proofs, 
that  the  plaintiff  has  for  many 
years  indulged  in  the  free  and  con- 
stant use  of  spirituous  liquors.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  severely  reprehend 
the  practice.  You  will  'lament 
that  a  *  man  of  .  liberal  educa- 
tiori — placed  ih  the  most  elevat- 
ed places  in  society,  apd  of  pre- 
emment  talents — should  jeopar- 
dise his  health  and  usefulness,  and 
the  public  claims  upon  him^  by  a 
course  of  ruinous  -or  degrading 
dissipation. 

But  if  he  has  discharged  all  his 
public  duties  with  ability  and  pro- 
priety—if he  has  no  auch  general 
character  as  is  fastened  upon  him 
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by  this  libel,  although  he  bat  girea 
way  to  the  indulgence  of  his  appe- 
tite in  this  -  respect  in  a  w»ymt 
should  most  strongly  disapprove, 
et  you  will  remember  thiit  vith 
is  secret  vices,  or  foibles,  or  inti- 
mities, we  have  no  concern  in  thii 
trial;  and  he  hat  a  rightasadii- 
sen  to  be  protected  from  a  groa 
and  malignant  libel )  his  fcdiufiy 
and  those  of  his  family,  are  aoi  to 
be  harassed  by  a  wanton  exInbitinB 
of  him  in  a  way  not  jonifird  by 
the  direct  proofs  or  coniaoD  faaic ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  the 
case  might  well  justify  exenpbiy 
damages. 

The  situation  of  the  delendssti 
is  also  to  be  regarded,  and  ike 
means  at  their  commaad  and  OMd 
by  them  to  give  credit  and  circab- 
tion  to  the  libel,  and  whether  thiy 
promulgated  it  with  malicious  sad 
vindictive  feelings  towards  the 
plaintifi*. 

They  are  men  of  talents  aad 
great  personal  influence,  haviai 
under  their  control  a  paper  ciroh 
lating  extensively  Ihrooghoot  die 
United*States,  and  of  much  wagk 
U|M)n  political  and  literary  topkSi 
By  these  means  they  are  ensbfcd 
to  give  greater  eflecr  to  dbeir  at- 
tacks upon  the  plaintiff,  rcnderiag 
the  charges  both  durable  and 
widely  known.  They  are  accord- 
ingly more  deeply  responsible  lo 
him  for  an  attack  upon  hn  privait 
and  public  character  in  thdt  mode* 

It. has,  however,  been  strena- 
ously  urged  in  their  behalf  tint  ike 
plaintiff  was  a  public  roan  in  a 
public  station,  {and  his  character 
and  conduct  a  matter'  of  general 
concern ;  and  that  their  eaiploy* 
ment  as  journalists  imposed  en 
them  the  duty  of  giviog  circnlatioB 
to  all  matters  of  general  iatcffitf 
and  if  they  have  thereby  i 
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the  plaintiff,  the  ofivnce  ought  to 
be  more  leniently  dealt  with  on 
that  account. 

There  is  no  fotindatton  in  rea- 
son or  law  for  the  argument.  The 
public  are  only  interested  in  knoir- 
ifif  the  truth ;  they  do  not  require, 
on  the  contrary  they  are  deeply  in- 
terested in,  preventing  all  unfound- 
ed detraction  of  public  men  ;  and 
the  press  is  not  put  in  the  defen- 
dants' hands,  and  patronized,  as  an 
instrument  of  private  revenge,  or 
the  vehicle  of  their  personal  ani- 
mosities. 

A  trust  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  character  subsists 
between  [the  public  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press*  It  is  that 
oothing  but  correct  and  useful  and 
wholesome  matters  shall  be  circu- 
lated ;  especially  that  no  other 
shall  be  given  as  upon  the  person- 
al knowledge  of  editors..    . 

In  the  present  state  of  society, 
newspapers  become  almost  ele- 
mentary works  of  instractlon ;  they 
are  admitted  into  pur  families,  to 
be  read  by  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  passed  from  member  to 
member  with  the  same  unreserve 
that  school  books  and  books  of 
worship  are.  They  furnish  ali- 
Mnaat  to  the  youthful  thought  and 
tasle,  and  when  badly  conducted 
they  -become  the  most  ipischievous 
poison.  No  one  has  his  newspa- 
per inspected,  or  cautions  his  fa- 
mily against  the  pemiciftus  princi- 
ples, it  may  hold  out  for  imitation, 
before  allowing  it  to  be  read  ;  but 
placing  confidence  in  the  moral 
aenae  and  integrity  of  the  publish- 
ers, it  is  permitted  to  be  perused 
without  check  or  restraint.  The 
psahn  book,  prayer-book,  and 
eveo  bible,  are  not  more  free  to 
the  Qse  of  our  children.  How  un- 
portam  it  is  that  their  young  niinds 


should  not  be  taught  to  emcrtaifi 
or  vent  coarse  and  oparobiioua 
sentiments  '6(  others  ;  and  thut  oar 
public  prittts  should  not  bring  b^ 
fore  them  a  constant  eihibllloii  of 
bad  passions  or  sciu'rilous  revalings 
of  th€>se  with  whom  the  editors 
chance  to  be  at  variance  1  The 
press  is  a  most  efficiem  engiDe, 
and  when  directed  to  the  destru^ 
tion  of  private  character,  few 
can  .withstand  its  power.  Wbal 
is  the  appeal ;  what  the  protection 
against  it  ?  who  listens  to  the  cry 
of  innocence,  or  regards  the  pain 
inflicted  on  the  sufferer  or  his  ulK 
ofiy*nding  relatives  ?  Does  the  pub^ 
lie  taste  demand  these  bitter  and 
unmitigated  aspersions  of  private 
reputation  which  so*  crowd  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  ?  It  cannot 
be.  A  more  exalted  and  humane 
feeling  pervades  this  eommoaity  ; 
and  in  a  fitting  case  a  jury  could 
render  no  roorc^inericoriousserviee 
to  the  public  than  in  repressing 
this  enormoua  evil— -It  can  be 
done  only  by  visiting  with  sevetie 
damages  him  who  wantonly  and 
falstfly  assails  the  charactei*  of  an- 
other through  the  .public  papersi. 
A  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept 
over  the  editors  of  uur  jonrnala  to 
prevent  their  being  vehicles  for  the 
indulgence  of  private  resentment* 

Yet  however  aggravated  the 
practice  of  traducing  character  so 
openly  and  virulei^tly  through  the 
press  may  have  become,  y<>tt  must 
be  cautious  not  to  let  your  anxiety, 
to  check  a  great  evil,  lead  you  to 
do  a  wrong  to  these  defendants. 
They  are  called  upon  to  answer 
for  a  specific  injury,  and  if  they 
have  cleared  themselves  of  that, 
no  considerations  of  general  expe- 
diency should  indace  you  to  pa* 
nish  them  for  offences  not  charged 
agninst  them  in  this  action.     And 
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In  leeUng  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tioQsness  of  the  press,  ^ou  will  be 
careful  not  to  trammel  fair  discus- 
sion, nor  punish  truth,  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  those  of  whom 
it  is  published. 

•  If  your  verdict  is  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  question  of  damages  is 
submitted,  under  these  observa- 
tions, wholly  to  your  discretion  : 
thnt  discretion,  however,  to  t>e 
guided  by  your  reason  ant]  not 
your  passions ;  and  the  damages 
will  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  mo- 
tives of  the  defendants,  and  the  re- 
lative situation  and  circnmstailces 
of  the  parties. 

The  defendants  had  a  right  to 
describe  the  plaintiff  such  as  he 
was*— they  are  responsible  to  him 
in  damages,  if  they  have  mali- 
ciously and  falsely  libelled  him. 

The  Jury  retired  late  in  the 
evening,  of  the  14th  of  June,  un- 
der this  charge,  and  having  been 
out  all^  night,  came  into  Court  in 
the  morning,  and  requested  to  be 
again  Instructed  as  to  the  proof  of 
general  character  that  might  be 
received  in  mitigation  of  damages. 
The  Judge*  observed  to  them 
^  that  the  defendants  may  not  give 
evidence  of  general  character  as 
to  temperance  in  mitigation,  unless 
of  the '  same  quality  and  degree 
charged  in  the  libel." 

The  Jury  again  withdrew,  and 
shortly  alter  returned  into  Court 
witb  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
^1400  damages  and  six  cents 
costs. 

To  this  verdict  and  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Judge  to  the  Jury,  ex- 
ceptions were  taken,  and'an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  August  Term,  1827, 
for  a  new  trial^  u^ion  these  among 
other  grounds,  viz.  that  the  verdict 


was  against  evidence,  and  that  the 
damages  were  extravagant — that 
defendants  were  not  permitted  to 
inquire  whether  plaintiff  was  not 
seen  more  frequently  excited  by 
Uquor  than  sol^r,  nor  to  inqaire 
into  the  general  habit  of  plaintiff 
in  that  particular— -that  the  charge 
of  the  Judge  was  not  warranted  ij 
the  evidence,  and  tcmded  to  mil- 
lead  the  Jury,  by  withdrawing  fron 
their  consideration  the  quettioo  of 
malice,  and  of  the  eoUre  Mitf  of 
the  defendants  in  the  truth  of  tbel^ 
charge — that  he  decided  that  the 
general  character  of  the  plaiDtiff 
for  intemperance,  onless  of  the 
same  quality  and  degree  as  chaff- 
ed, was  not  adnaissible  even  is  aii- 
tigatibn  of  damages,  neither  wai 
the  general  and  contemporaaeoai 
report  at  Albany  of  his  conditioB 
on  the  day  referred  to,  unlcsi  it 
appear  that  the  defendants  relied 
upon  such  report-  in  making  their 
statement — and  that  he  instmcied 
the  Jury  that  the  malice  of  the  de- 
fendants was  9  matter  of  1^1  in- 
ference and  not  a  question  for  their 
consideration,  if  the  charge  of  the 
defendants  were  not  true ;  whertss 
they  contended  that  if  thcj  be^ 
lieved  it  to  be  true,  and  made  h  in 
good  faith  and  upon  jtibitandai 
grounds  for  their  belief,  they  were 
justified  in  making  it,  or  at  all 
events  these  were  strpng  ctream- 
stances  in  mitigation.' 

These  questions  were  elaborate- 
ly argued  by  Messrs.  J.  Blunt  and 
D.  B.  Ogden  for  defendants,  and 
J.  Sudamand  Elisha  Williams  for 
plaintiff,  and  at  the  next  term  the 
Court  refused  the  motion  foranev 
trial. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the 
first  instance  gave  an  account  cf 
the  trial  and  of  the  proceediaf% 
and  then  went  on  as*  follows : 
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1.  A  libel  is  defined  by  Black- 
wiotUy  to  be  a  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  and  especially 
a  magistrate,  made  public  by 
either  printing,  writing,  signs  or 
pictures,  in  order  to  provoke  him 
.to  wrath,  or  expose  him  to  public 
hatred,  contempt  and  ridicule.  (4 
Hi.  Com.  ]50.)  Hawkins  defines 
a  libel,  to  be  a  malicious  delama- 
tion,  tending  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or 
the  reputation  of  one  who  is  alive : 
and  expose  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt  or  ridicule.  {Hawk.  b.  1, 
eh.  73,  ••  1.)  Chilly  remarks, 
that  the  term  malicious  is  introdu- 
ced by  Hawkins  into  the  definition 
of  libel ;  but  in  this  case,  aa  in 
murder  and  many  others,  the 
quality  is  rather  a  legal  inference 
from  the  crime  than  one  of  its 
constituent  parts ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  prove  it  (3  Ch.  Cr. 
L.  867,  and  the  cases  there  ciUd.) 

The  judge,  on  the  trial,  laid 
down  the  law  substantially  as  given 
by  these  writers;  expressly  sta- 
ting that  if  a  libel  be  false,  malice 
is  inferred,  and  need  not  be  proved. 
At  he  is  supposed  to  have  erred  in 
this  particular,  it  may  be  proper  to 
see  on  what  authority  the  asser- 
tion rests,  that  malice  is  implied 
from  the  falsity,  the  libellous  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  publication  being  ad- 
mitted. 

In  The  King  v.  WopdfaO,  (5 
Burr.  2661,)  tried  before  Lord 
Mansfield  in  1770,  he  told  the 
jury,  that  whether  the  paper  was 
in  law  a  libel,  was  a  question  of 
law  upon  the  face  of  the  record ; 
fofy  af\er  conviction,  a  defendant 
may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
if  the  paper  is  not  a  libel.  That 
all  the  epithets  were  formal  infer- 
ences of  law  from  the  printing:  and 


publishing.  That  no  proof  of  ex- 
press malice  ever  was  required ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  is  impossible 
to  be  given.  That  the  verdict 
finds  only  what  the  law  infers  — 
That  when  an  act  in  itself  indiffer- 
ent, if  done  with  a  particular  in- 
tent, becomes  criminal,  then  the 
inltent  must  be  proved  and  found : 
but  when  the  act  is  in  itself  unlaw- 
ful, the  proof  of  justification  or 
excuse  lies  on  the  defendant :  and 
in  failure  of  that  proof,  the  law 
implies  a  criminal  intent. 

This  doctrine  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  court ;  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  again  ju- 
dicially agitated,  UU  1784,  (3  T. 
jR.  428  note  (a),)  when  the  dean 
of  Si*  •AsaphwtLB  tried  for  a  libel 
before  Mr.  Justice  Butter.  He 
maintained  the  same  doctrine,  and 
gave  the  same  direction  to  the 
jury';  that  all  they  had  to  find, 
was  the  fact  of  publication,  and 
the  truth  of  the  innuendoa  ;  leav- 
ing the  question  of  libel  or  not, 
upon  the  record,  for  the  court. 
On  the  case  coming  before  the 
king's,  bench,  Lord  JltfiMM/IeU  de- 
clared that  such  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  court  for  more  than 
100  years. 

Soon  aAer  the  trial  of  WoodfaXi^ 
lord  Mansfield  was  attacked  in 
parliament,  and  his  doctrine  de- 
nied by  loids  Camden  and  Chair 
ham  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  by 
Messrs.  Glynn  and  Dunnmgiu 
the  house  of  commons.  The 
complaint  was,  that,  by  the  de- 
cision, juries  were  to  judge  of  the 
facts  and  tendency  only ;  but  not 
of  the  intention  ;  and  that  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  could  not 
be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the 
guilt.  ( 1.  BissePs  HisUn-y,  321.) 
And  in  1791,  the  statute  82  Oso. 
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8,  ch*  60,  WAR  passed  by  which    law  on  that  point  was  not  qQe»- 
the  jurj  are  authorized  to  g^te  a    tioned  by  paHiamenty  or  by  aif 


general  yerdict  upon   the  whole  one  else,  appears  from  the  casesf 

matter  in  is^ue  ;  and  shall  not  be  The  King  v.  Lord  Ainngdm  (1 

required  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  Esp.  JV*.  P,  Case»j  226.)  That  wn 

upon  proof  of  publication  and  of  an  indictment  for  a  Ubel  upon  m 

the  innuendos  only.     I  believe  it  attorney,    by  a  ineml>er   of  the 

was  denied  by  no  one,  either  in  house  of  lords,  io  a  speech  madi 

court  or  in  parliament,  that  the  in  that  house,  and  pubhshed  b^ 


publication  of  a  paper  libellous  him  in  the  newspapers.  The 
and  unlawful  upon  its  face  was,  was  about  three  years  after  tbe 
prima  Jaei$,  evidence  of  ma-  passing  of  the  act  oo  the  subject 
lice,  nor  was  it  contended  that  of  libel.  Lord  Kenyan  dedared 
express  malice  should  be  shewn  the  law  to  be  as  follows:  ^'  la 
by  matter  aliunde.  It  was,  in-  order  to  constitute  a  Hbd,  ^ 
deed  very  proptsrly  contended,  mind  must  be  in  fault,  and  ibew  a 
that  the  criminality  consisted  iln  malioious  intention  to  defame ;  for 
the  malicious  intention ;  and  that  if  published  inadvertently,  it  would 
die  establishment  of  the  fact  of  not  be  a  libel.  But  when  t  libel* 
publication  was  merely  evidence  lous  publication  is  unexplained  bj 
of  the  erime' ;  but  not  to  the  crime  any  evidence,  the  jary  shooU 
itself.  That  every  general  verdict  judge  from  the  overt  act ;  aad 
involves  a  question  of  law ;  and  when  the  publication  contaias  a 
that  the  judge  should  have  in-  charge  slanderous  in  its  patorB, 
structed  the  jury  how  to  form  the  should  from  thence  infer  tbe  pub- 
general  conclusion  of  guilty,  which  lication  was  malicioos." 
is  compounded  of  both  law  and  Such  has  always,  I  appreheod, 
fact.  That  if  tbe  term  gffti/y  was  been  the  law  in  JSngiand;  aad 
essential,  then  a  conclusion  of  such  is  the  law  there  now.  Tbs 
criminal  intent  had  been  obtained  case  of  The  King  v.  Crtevmf^  (1 
from  the  jury,  without  permitting  M.  4r  S.  273,)  was  for  a  libeJ; 
them  to  exercise  their  judgment  and,  like  the  last  case,  agiiast  a 
upon  the  defendant's  evidence*  member  of  parliament,  for  peb* 
That  in  all  cases,  where  the  mis-  lishing  bis  speech  eoAtaiaiag  a  U> 
ehievous  intention,  which  is  the  bellous  charge  in  relation  to  an  ia- 
essenee  of  the  crime,  Oannot  be  dividual.  It  appeared,,  in  this 
collected  by  simple  inference  from  case,  that  the  defendant  had  ssC 
the  fact  charged,  because  the  de-  been  entirely  a  volunteer  ia  pob- 
fendant  goes  into  evidcmce  to  re-  Hshing  his  speech ;  but  that  aa  ia* 
1iut  such  inference,  the  intention  correct  report  of  it  having  appear* 
becomes  a  pure  unmixed  question  ed,  he  furnished  a  correct  oae^ 
of  feet  for  the  consideration  of  which  was  also  published,  and  oos- 
the  jury,  {Siarkie  on  Slander^  tained  the  libel  complained  of.  Tbs 
862,  9,  4,  5,  6.)  counsel  for  the  defenilant,  attbt 
The  act  of  parliament  did  not  trial  before  Le  Blanc^  justice,  is 
undertake  to  declare  what  should  1813,  contended  there  was  sotb- 
be  evidence  of  publication,  or  of  -  ing  to  suomit  to  the  jury ;  for,  1* 
the  malieious  intent ;  and  that  tbe  there  was  no  prosf  or 
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sod,  2.  the  defendint  wm  pftTileg- 
ed  as  a  member  of  parliamenL 
The  judge  decided  that  it  was  doC 
necessary  to  prove  malice ;  but  it 
might  be  inferred  from  the  publi- 
cation itself;  and,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  last  case,  he  held 
that  the  defendant  was  accounta- 
ble for  publishing  his  speech  in 
parliament;  though  for  speaking 
the  same  matter  in  parliament,  he 
was  not  answerable.  The  court 
of  king's  bench  refused,  on  a  nK>- 
tion  for  a  new  trial,  even  to  grant 
a  rule  to  shew  cause ;  because,  as 
lord  EUenboraugh  said,  the  grants 
ing  it  would  be  to  create  doubts, 
not  to  settle  them.  On  the  point 
of  malice,  he  said,  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  occasion  of 
that  publication  rebuts  the  infei^ 
ence'  of  malice  arising  from  the 
matter  ^f  it  L$  Blanc^  justice^ 
•aid  he  stated  to  the  jury  that 
when  the  publication  is  defamato- 
ry, the  law  infers  malice,  unless 
something  can  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  pub- 
lication, Co  rebut  that  inference; 
and  he  left  it  to  them  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  circumstances  dul  so  rebut 
iL  Mr.  PhUlip99  in  his  treatise 
on  evidence,  says,  ^  malice  may 
be  inferred  from  the  publication, 
or  proved  by  evidence.  It  must 
cAen  be  extremely  difficult  to  pro- 
doce  direct  evidence  of  a  malicious 
design,  extrinsic  and  independent 
of  the  puhtication  in  question  ;  but 
the  publication  itself  will  often  i^*- 
ford  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
naalice.  If  the  words  are  directly 
calculated  to  slander  and  degrade 
the  character,  the  obvious  infer- 
once  is,  that  they  were  designed 
to  hove  this  effect,  unless  some- 
thing can  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
oiunstsncss  attending  the  publica- 


tion to  repel  such  an  inference.— « 
All  the  circnmstances,  thereforOf 
the  manner,  the  occasiooy  and  the 
noatter  of  the  publication,  sro 
most  material  and  important  con* 
siderations."     (2  PhU.  £e.  1060 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  jus* 
tify  the  words  or  hbel,  is  evidence 
of  malice.  (15  Moms.  Rep.  48.) 
So,  in  this  court,  the  plea  or  no- 
tice of  justification,  if  unfounded) 
is  always  considered  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence;  and  good 
ground  for  enhancing  damages. 

In  Gray  v.  Periikmd,  (2  Serg. 
4>  Rawlee^  27,)  Braekenridge^ 
justice,  makes  use  of  this 'lan- 
guage :  >'  The  idea  that  a  parson 
libelled,  or  maliciously  prosecu- 
ted, must  prove  the  quo  animOf  or 
express  malice,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  absurd." 

It  wf»,  perhaps,  atmecesaaiy 
to  cite  cases  from  the  £ng]isb 
books,  or  from  our  sister  states, 
on  this  point ;  for  the  cases  in  our 
own  reports  abundantly  establisli 
the  proposition,  that  the  malicious 
intent  will  be  inferred  from  the 
falsity  and  (he  libellous  character 
of  the  publication. 

In  The  People  v.  CroewelL  (3 
John.  Cos.  337,)  tried  before 
chief  justice  Leitfie  in  1803,  ho 
gave  the  jury  the  same  direction 
which  was  given  by  lord  Mmu» 
field  in  The  King  v.  WoodfaU, 
and  by  Mr.  justice  BuUer  in  The 
King  V.  The  Dean  of  St.  Jhi^h; 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  provineo 
of  a  jury,  to  inquire  into,  or  de- 
cide on  the  intent  of  the  defendant ; 
or  whether  the  publication  in 
question  was  true,  or  false,  or  ma^ 
licious;  but  that  the  intent  and 
the  character  of  the  publicationi 
whether  libellous  or  not,  wonld  be 
decided  by  the  court.     On  a  mo- 
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tion  for  a  new  trial,  the  two  great 
questiona  were,  whether  the  truth 
could  be  given  in  evidence,  and 
whether  the  jury  were  to  judge  of 
the  intent  and  the  law.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Kent  delivered  an  able  and 
eloquent  argument  in  the  affirma- 
tive of  both  points ;  but  he  did  not 
insist  that  the  intent  is  not  to  be 
collected  from  the  publication  it- 
self and  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances. His  language  was,  ^*  If 
the  criminal  intent  be^  in  this  case, 
an  inference  of  law,  the  right  of 
the  jurj  is  still  the  Fame."  The 
question  was  not  how  the  intent 
was  to  be  proved  ;  but  who  should 
determine  that  intent,  the  <'Ourt  or 
the  jury.  Both  the  questions 
agitated  in  that  cause,  were  put  at 
rest  by  the  act  o(  April  eth,  1S05, 
(test.  28,  ch.  90,)  which  declared 
that  the  jury  shall  hajre  a. right  to 
determine  the  law  and  the  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  give 
the  truth  in  evidence,  provided 
the  publication  was  made  with 
good  motives  and  for  justifiable 
ends.  .  *« 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  state^ 
that,  to  support  an  action  of  this 
nature,  malice  is  essential ;  and 
whether  there  is  malice  in  the 
publication,  belongs  to  the  jury 
to  decide  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  direction  and  advice  of  the 
court.  (Jorvia  v.  Hatheway^  3 
Johuy  180.)  But  how  is  malice  to 
be  proved  ?  In  few  cases  will  it  be 
declared.  It  roust  be  inferred 
from  the  libellous  nature  of  the 
publication,  and  (unless  in  certain 
excepted  cases)  falsehood,  added 
to  the  character  of  the  publication, 
must  bo  considered  prima  faeie^ 
evidence  of  malice. 

In  the  case  of  Xt im  t.  Feur, 


(5  John.  86,)  Thamp9o%^  justice, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  says,    "  Where  ihe  act  is 
in   itself  unlawful,    the  proof  of 
justification  or  excuse  lies  on  the 
defendant ;  and  on  failure  thereof, 
the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent 
If  a  libel  contains  an  imputatioo 
of  a  crime,  or  is  actionable  without 
shewing  special  damage,  malice  is, 
prima  facie^  implied  :  and  if  the 
defendant  claims  to  be  exonerated 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  malice, 
it  lies  with  him  to  shew  it  was 
published     under     such    cireism- 
stances,  as  to  rebut  this  presump- 
tion of  law."  Again  he  says,"  the 
accusations  being  falae,  the  prima 
facie  -presumption  of  law  is,  that 
tiie   publication    was   roalicioos." 
Judge  Betis,  at  the  trial  of  thb 
cause,  said,  *'  malice  in  making 
the  publication  need  not  be  proved ; 
it  will  be  implied,  if  the  charge  is 
false." 

Other  cases  miglit  be  cited 
where  the  same  principle  b  rs- 
cognized  ;  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sary ;  as  every  case  of  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  admits  and 
proves  the  .rule  itself.  Those 
cases  are  exceptions,  because, 
from  the  relation  of  the  parties, 
the  legal  presumption  of  ndbee  it 
rebutted. 

The  case  of  Weaiktr$Um  v. 
Hawkins,  {I  T.  R.  110,)  hm 
been  cited,  to  shew  that  maliee 
must  be  proved.  That  was  in 
action  by  a  servant  against  his 
former  master,  for  charging  kim 
with  fraud  in  giving  a  character  of 
him.  A  verdict  was  taken  sub- 
ject to  the  opinion  of  the  coort 
Woodf  for  the  plaintiff,  sUted  that 
it  is  not  neces/sary  in  an  action  for 
a  libel  to  prove  express  malice; 
if  it  be  slaoderoas,  malice  is  ioh 
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plied.  Ld.  Mansfield  said,  <*  I 
have  held  more  than  once  that  an 
action  will  not  lie  bj  a  servant 
against  his  former  master,  for 
words  spoken  by  him  in  giving  a 
character  of  the  servant  The 
eeneral  rules  are  laid  down  as  Mr. 
Wood  has  stated ;  but  to  every  libel 
there  may  be  a  necessary  and  im- 
plied justification  from  the  occa- 
sion." Bu/Zer,  justice,  said,  ^  This 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
on  account  of  the  occasion  of 
writing  the  letter.  Then  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  plaintiflfto  prove 
the  falsehood  of  it ;  and  in  actions 
of  this  kind,  linle^^s  he  can  prc^ve 
the  words  to  be  malicious  as  well 
as  false,  they  are  not  actionable.'' 

The  case  of  Rogers  v.  Clifton^ 
(3  B.  Sf  P.  587,)  contains  the 
same  principle. 

There  are  other  relations  be- 
tween parlies  in  which  malice  is 
not  implied  from  the  falsity  of  the 
.charge  ;  as  when  it  is  made  in  the 
exercise  of  church  discipline,  (3 
John.  183  ;)  or  in  the  course-  of 
legal  or  judicial  proceedings  ;  (3 
£ap.  Rep.  32  ;)  or  where  an  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  projier  au- 
thority for  redress  of  grievances, 
or  for  tlie  removal  of  an  officer,  to 
the  person  or  persons  possessing 
the  power  of  removal.  (4  Serg.  ^ 
RawUy  420.  Thorn  v.  Blanchardf 
6  John*  508.)  In  these  cases  ex- 
press malice  must  be  proved,  or 
no  action  lies. 

Is  the  case  now  before  us  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule  ? 
It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  that,  as  the  plaintiff 
was  a  public  officer,  and  h  can- 
didate for  a  re-election,  this  case 
comes  within  the  principle  of 
nam  T.  Blanehardf  (5  John. 
508.)  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  doc«^ 


trine  of  Ch.  J.  Parsons  (4  Mass^ 
Rep.  169,)  that  when  any  man 
shall  become  a  candidate  for  an 
elective  office,  he  puts  his  charae- 
ter  in  issue  in  respect  to  his  fil- 
ness  and  qaali6catioiis  for  the 
office  ;  that  publications  of  ihs 
irtUh  on  that  subject,  are  dot  li- 
bellous ;  and  that  -the  publication 
of  falsehood  against  public  offi- 
cers or  candidates  deserves  pan^ 
ishment. 

I  know  of  no  decision  which 
goes  the  length  of  justifying  un- 
bounded slander  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  case  is  not  new  in 
this  court ;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
dot  without  precedent  to  guide'  us. 
Lewis  y.  Fewj{5John.  1,)  is  analo- 
gous. The  plaintiff  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  governor ; 
and  the  defendant  was  chairman  of 
a  political  meeting,  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  published,  and  con- 
tained libellous  charges.  It  was 
there  contended  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  was  UQt  the  criterion  of 
liability;  but  malice;  and  that 
should  be  proved.  Thompsonf 
justice,  says,  <'  It  has  not  been 
pretended  but  that  the  addresa  in 
question  would  be  libellousi  if 
considered  as  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  but  its  being  the  act  of  a 
public  meeting  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  a  member,  and  the 
publication  being  against  a  candi- 
date for  a  public  office,  have 
been  strenuously  urged  as  afford- 
ing a  complete  justification.  The 
doctrine  contended  for  by  the  de- 
fendants' counsel  results  in  the 
position,  that  every  publication 
ushered  forth  under  the  sanction 
of  a  public  political  tneeting, 
against  9  canditate  for  an  elective 
office,  is  beyond  tbe  reach  of  legal 
incpiiry*      To  such  a  propoaitfeMi  I 
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«an  never  yield  my  aMent.  It 
woold,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  mon- 
Mrons  doctnne,  to  establish,  that 
wtien  a  roan  becomes  a  candidate 
for  an  elective  office,  he  thereby 
gives  to  others  a  ri^ht  to  accuse 
him  of  any  imaginable  crimes  with 
impunity.  If  a  man  has  commit- 
ted a  crime,  any  one  has  a  right  to 
charge  him  with  it,  and  is  not  re- 
Sjponsnble  for  the  accusation :  and 
can  any  one  wish  for  more  lati- 
tude than  this  ?^ 

In  Harwood  v.  Aftlaj^  (4  B.  4* 
P.  470  Ch.  J.  MoMufiM  says, 
*'  It  would  be  a  strange  doctrine 
indeed,  that  when  a  man  stands 
for' the  most  kionourable  situation 
in  the  country,  any  person  may 
accuse  him  of  any  imaginable 
crime  with  impunity .'' 

The  case  of  Lewii  v.  Few  was 
decided  aAer  that  of  Thorn  v. 
Blanehardy  which  was  cited  on 
the  argument  The  two  cases 
were,  of  course,  supposed  not  to 
depiend  on  the  ^me  principle,  or 
the  decision  in  Ltwis  v.  Few 
would  have  been  different. 

it  has  been  contended  that  in- 
dulgence should  be  shewn  to  the 
defendants  as  conductors  of  a 
press,  whose  duty  it  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  their  readers  what  passes 
in  the  legislature ;  that  their  relar 
tion  to  the.  public  is  one  which 
takes  theiy  ease  out  of  the  general 
rule;  and  imposes  proof  of  ex- 
frets  malice  on  the  plaintiff. 
Their  right  to  publish' the  truth  is 
not  questioned;  but  it  is  denied 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  editors  of 
a  newspaper,  they  have  any  other 
rights  than  such  as  are  common  to 
all.  The  libeirty  of  the  press  will 
not  be  invaded  by  requiring  the 
eonductors  of  our  presses  to  stand 
responsible  fbr  the  truth  of  what 


they  publish.  ^The  liberty  sf 
the  press,"  said  lord  Jtfaii^d, 
**  consists  in  printing  withoot  asy 
previous  license,  subject  to  ibi 
consequence  of  law.  The  ficaa- 
tiousness  of  the  press  is  Poado- 
ra^B  box,  the  source  of  every  eviL^ 

The  language  of  Fm  Beiirai, 
senator,  (II  John.  ^94,)  in  ref»> 
rence  to  what  should  constitota  a 
libel,  seems  to  me .  emphatieally 
appropriate  to  the  doctrine  of  th% 
defendants'  coonael :  •  **  Socb  a 
doctrine,  added  to  the  acknowl- 
edged licentiousness  of  the  press, 
would  form  a  rampart,  from  be- 
hind which  the  hlacke^t  scunifity 
and  the  most  odious  criminatisas 
might  be  huirled  on  private  elia- 
racter  with  impunity  ;  *and  voold, 
indeed,  render  the  press  both  a 
public  and  private  curse  instead 
of  a  public  blessing." 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  judge  rightly  instructed  the 
jury,  when  he  said  that  mattes 
was  implied  and  inferrible  fieoi 
the  libellous  character  of  the 
publication,  and  from   its  faUj. 

He  inibrmed  the  jury  that  if  tbs 
charge  was  tnie,  -that  was  a  eoat- 
plete  justification.  The  qoesiiaQ 
as  to  its  truth  uponr  the  evideacs, 
was  fairly  submitted  to  their  oon- 
sideratiottk  The  jary  have,  by 
their  verdict,  disallowed  the  josli* 
fication.  On  that  topic  sooiediiflS 
will  be  said  hereafter.  At  pie- 
sent  it  is  proper  to  inqiure, 

2.  Whether  the  law  was  cor- 
rectly stated  to  the  juij  oa  lbs 
question  of  mitigaluig  the  dama- 
ges. And  first,  as  to  the  reporti 
at  Albany.  It  would  be  aufiocat 
answer  to  the  defendants,  tossy 
that  they  did  not  rely  upon  lepofta 
They  did  not  preleiid  to  gite  la 
their  readera  the  enhetanee  of  if- 
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portfl  which  were  in  circulation  re- 
specting the  plaintiff.  Thej  say, 
we  slate  tohai  we  taw.  Nor  was  it 
pretended  that  the  publication  was 
in  fact  based  upon  anj  such  re- 
ports. 

But  for  myself,  I  deny  alto- 
together  the  propriety  of  such  evi- 
dence aller  the  defendants  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
justification.  The  defendants  pub- 
lish a  gross  libel  upon  the  plaintiff; 
flnd  upon  being  prosecuted,  they 
do  not  shelter  themselves  under 
any  reports  or  misinformation. 
They  do  not  then  seek  to  offer  an 
excuse  for  an  acknowledged  inju- 
ry. They  como  boldly  into  court, 
and  place  the  libel  upon  record  ; 
where  it  must  recive  a  conspicuous 
and  indelible  charge  against  the 
plaintiff.  They  thus  re-publish  it  in 
the  most  formal  and  solemn  man- 
ner. They  assume  by  this  course 
of  defence  an  additional  liability  ; 
and  such  a  defence,  when  unsuc- 
cessful, has  c^l  ways  been  considered 
good  ground  for  enhancing  dama- 
ges. I  have  had  occasion  in  a  for- 
mer cause,  tocite  whatseems  to  me 
the  unanswerable  argument  of  the 
late  chief  justice  Pai'sont  on  this 
question  ;  (5  Coiren,499,  500  ;) 
and  which  I  shall  therefore  not 
repeat  here.  The  precise  point 
was  decided  by  this  court ;  and 
auhsequent  examination  has  con- 
Tinced  me  of  the  soundness  of 
that  decision. 

The  case  of  Lamed  y.  Buffin- 
ion,  (3  Mass.  Rep.  546,)  has 
been  cited  oh  behalf  of  the  defen- 
dants, which  shews  that  the  plain- 
tiff's condition  and  manner  of 
life,  and  his  character  for  fair 
dealing,  may  be  given  in  evidenccy 
under  a  plea  of  justificatiou,  in 
mitigation  of  damages.    It  was  so 


decided  in  that  case,  by  the  coin4 
of  MassaehusetiSf  upon  thereaeoa 
given  by  Parsons^  Ch.  J.,  which 
was,  that  his  rank  and  general 
character  are  in  issuci  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  neoeasaiy 
to  a  just  assessment  of  damagaa. 
In'  the  same  opinion  he  pfoceeda 
to  state  that  certain  evidence  may 
he  received  in  mitigation  under  the 
general  issue,  which  ought  to  be 
rejected  udder  a  plea  of  justifica- 
tion ;  as  that  words  were  spoken 
from  passion,  and  not  maliciooslyi 
or  through  mistake.  But  if  the 
defendant,  when  called  upon  to 
answer  in  a  court  of  law,  will  de* 
liberateiy  declare  that  ^e  words 
are  true,  he  precludes  all  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  damages  fit>m  any 
of  those  facts  and  circumstances  ; 
because  his  plea  of  justification  is 
inconsistent  with  them.  He  fur* 
ther  stated,  that  under  such  a  plea, 
if  through  the  fault  of  the  plaintiff| 
the  defendant  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing the  words,  and  also  at  the 
time  of  pleading,  had  good  causa 
to  believe  they  were  truCy  that 
should  be  received  in  mitigation. 
This  doctrine  was  uncalled  for  by 
any  thing  in  the  .case ;  and  has 
since '  been  expressly  disavowed 
by  the  same  court,  unless  the  de- 
fendant will  admit  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  thus  afford  all  the 
relief  he  can  against  the  calumny 
which  he  has  published.  {Mderman 
V.  French,  1  Pick.  1, 19.)  In  this 
case,  that  respectable  court  rei? 
terate  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Woolcot  V.  Hall,  (6  Mas9.  Rep. 
518 ;)  and  deny  the  authority  of 
the  cases  of  Leicester  v.  WaUer, 
(2   Campb.  251,)  and 


Y. 


Moor,  (iJtf.  dr  iS.  284.)  The  same 
question  came  again  before  that 
court  in  BodwsU  v.  Swan,  (3  Pick. 
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OT6.)  Parker  Ct  J.  refers  to  M^ 
dtnmtfi  r,  French ;  and  adds,  that 
Huch  evideoce  would  answer  all 
the  fNirposes  of  the  defendanti 
without  e](posing  him  to  the  conse- 
qiMqces  of  attempting  to  justify, 
and  failing  in  the  attempt.  Be- 
aldeSf  the  plaintiff  would  have  no 
BOtice^  Tha  defendants  in  such 
a  o^M  ought  to  be  ready  to  take 
the  ground  openly »  that  what  they 
hara  said  is  true  ;  or  they  should 
be  roady  to  discharge  themselves 
pf  malice  under  the  general  issuOi 
in  some  of  the  ways  which  have 
been  allowed  as  legitimate  grounds 
jsf  iBCtnae.  As  to  rumors,  it  is 
addp<},  Ihese  very  stories  may 
have  originated  in  slander ;  and 
character  could  not  be  prot/Bcted, 
if  the  third  or  fourth  circulator 
aliotild  be  able  to  defend  himself, 
pr  reduce  the  damages  because  he 
pnly  gave  more  publicity,  and  added 
llie  weight  of  his  character  to  ca- 
i^vfm  which  had  beeQ  originated 
¥t  others*  The  rule  is  admitted, 
Ihat  the  general  character  may  be 
attacked ;  because  that  is  relied 
upoii  as  the  ground  of  damages ; 
and  Ih^  plaintiff  is  supposed  at  all 
times  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  his 
geqeval  character  ;  but  not  to  dia- 
pcove,  without  notice,  particular 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  In  the 

case  of v.  JVfoor,  (1  yM. 

{^  8.  284,)  the  defendant  w^is  al- 
lowed to  cross-examine  the  plain- 
t's witnesses,  as  to  reports  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  slander. 
This  was  done  expressly  upon  the 
^thority  of  JjeifiUr  v.  Waller^ 
{%  Oamplf.  251.)  In  that  case 
such  evidence  was  admitted  upon 
the  plea  of  not  guilty.  MantjUld^ 
ph.  ^ifuadc^i   dec)§rf9fl  then  Uui) 


he  could  not  answer  the  aigu* 
meats  against  it ;  but  it  had  b^ 
decided  that  if  you  do  not  justifj, 
yoo  may  give  in  evidence  any  thiol 
except  the  truth  of  the  charge,  ie 
mitigation.  He  did  not  citeaaj 
case.  He  also  reliod'on  the  aver- 
ment in  the  declaration  that  ik« 
plaintiff  had  alwaya  maintained  i 
good  character. 

It  appears,  however,  that  tjia 
English  courts  intended  to  coo- 
^ne  the  rule  to  casea  when  there 
had  been  no  attempt  to  justify,  la 
Snouidon  v.  Smithy  1.  M.  ^  S« 
286,  note  (a),  the  defendant  plet- 
ded  a  justification.  Chaml^ 
justice,  would  not  permit  an?  eri- 
dence  of  reports  such  as  were  al- 
lowed in  other  cases.  LeUeMUr  f. 
WalUr  was  cited;  hut  he  beld 
that  it  did  not  govern  the  case  be- 
fore him,  whore  the  defendant  by 
his  pica  had  put  the  issue  upootbe 
truth  of  the  charge  imputed.  Tbe 
distinction  taken  by  Mr.  Ji^^tioe 
Chambrty  is  perhaps  the  trueoot, 
betweeii  those  cases  in  which  cir- 
cumstances may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence in  mitigatioD,  and  those 
in  which  they  will  he  rejected.  1^ 
is  certainly  the  only  oae  upoa 
^hich  the  various  cases  caa  be 
r^conciled. 

The  question  as  to  what  iscti 
and  circumstances  operate  in  laiti* 
gation  of  domages  under  tbe  gene- 
ral isKuo  alone,  is  not  free  from 
difficulty  ;  because  courts  are  not 
.  uniform  in  their  doctrines  on  tbe 
subject;  and  different  cases  ad- 
mit of  different  consideratioDS.  It 
aeems  to  have  l>een  the  rule  oace, 
that  the  truth  might  be  given  ia 
evidence  upon  the  general  i^ar, 
in  mitigation  of  damages.  {BA 
A*.  P.  9.)  l^  Smiihw  v.  Harristh 
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iayit^  727,)  the  wordi  im- 
a  charge  of  adultery  with 
i  sate.     HoU,  Ch.  J.  niied 
B  defendant  might,  in  initi- 
of  damages,  give  evidence 
B  plainliflT  committed  adul*' 
th  Jane  at  Stile;  but  not 
IT  other  woman.    This  "was 
d  at  nisi  prius  about  1701. 
be  presumed  that  the  prac- 
s  not  uniform  ;  for  in  Un^ 
dr.  Parks,  {Str.  1200,  A. . 
4,)  Ch.  J.  Lee  refused  the 
se,  saying  that  at  a  meeting 
tie  judges  upon  a  case  that 
in    the    common    pleas,  a 
najority  of  them  had  deter- 
not  to  allow  it  for  the  fu- 
3ut  that  it  should  be  pload- 
ereby  the  plaintiff  might  be 
3d  to   defend    himself,  as 
I  to  prove  the  speaking  of 
rds ;  that  the  rule  extended 
sorts  of   words;  and  not 
to    such    as    imported    a 
of  felony.     Such  is  the  rule 
I  court.     (14  Jshn,   233.) 
piard  V.  Mnrrillf  (13  John. 
Spencer,  justice,  says,  no 
•le    is    better    established, 
lat  thre  truth  of  slanderous 
cannot    be  given   in  evi- 
under  the  general    issue, 
as  a  defence,  or  in  mitiga- 
f  damages.     In  that  case, 
fendant  had  offered  in  an  ac- 
»r  words  imputing  thefl,  to 
suspicious  circumstances  in 
n  to  the  charge  complained 
t  the  evidence  was  rejected, 
iresent  the  rule  in  England 
to  be,  that,  in  actions  for 
,  the  defendant  may    give 
igation  of  damages,  any  evi- 
short  of  such  as  would   be 
iplete  defence  to  the  action, 
justification-  been  pleaded, 


{SUsrkiM  on  SXojMbr,  406.)  tttf 
may  also  give  evidence  of  thd 
plaintiff*s  general  bad  character  iif 
mitigation  of  damages.-  (1  Ph 
Ev,  146,  and  cases  there  e^fcfi)-^' 
The  same  rule  prevaib  hero  as  ta 
general  character*  (2  Cowemf 
813,  14.)  This  is  upon  the  ^fri 
ciple  that  a  person  of  disfniraged! 
fame,  is  not  entitled  to.  thcf  stttti 
measure  of  damages,  asaooChM' 
whose  oharacter  is  unblemishedk 
It  is  remarked  iu  1  Ph,  Ev.  147, 
on  the  authority  of  Snawdan  t^ 
Smifhy  that  such  Evidence  if  not 
admissible  where  the  defendant  by 
bis  plea,  puts  in  issue  the  truth  of 
the  charge  imputed.  But  by  a 
nisi  piiuM  case,  Kirnutn  v.  Oxley^ 
mentioned  in  note  (4)  to  that  page, 
it  seems  that  bad  chidraeter  gen^ 
rally  may  be  sliewn  under  any 
state  of '  pleadings  ;  I  presume, 
however,  no  circumstances  of 
suspicion  against  the  plaintiff  as  to 
the  particular  slander,  except  vm^ 
der  the  general  issue  only. 

Af^er  a  careful  examination  ^f 
the  authorities  cited,  and  wmaf 
others,  I  concur  perfectly  irkhi 
Mr.  Anihoin,  as  far  as  hb  ^oev, 
in  his  note  to  the  case  of  ^ee  ▼• 
Ferris,  {Anthm  JV.  P.  26,  m&ie 
(c).)  Tbe  action  is  founded  f& 
actual  or  presumed  loss  of  Ae' 
plaintiff,  arising  from  the  Aiali- 
cious  publication  of  the  defendaoL- 
If  the  charge  made  by  the  defen- 
dant is  true,  however  maliciboiB, 
no  action  lies.  Upon  an  indict- 
ment, indeed,  the  defendant  should 
shew  that  the  pubHcationr  war 
made  from  good  motives  and  tt^t 
justifiable  ends  ^  but  in  a  pritate 
action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved, 1  consider  the  moUvea  to* 
be  out-  of  tbe  qaestionir    Whao  fki0 
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imbtication  ia  libellous^  the  plain- 
tiff Deed  not  shew  either  actual 
damage  to   himself,    or  express 
malice  in  the  defendant.      Both 
are  necessary  presumptions*    The 
defendant  must  then  justify  or  ex- 
eiwe  the  publication,  or  a  recove- 
ry must  be  had  against  him.     He 
may  shew  in  evidence,  under  the 
general  issue,  by  way  of  excuse, 
any  thing  short  of  a  justification 
which  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  truth  of  the  charge,  or 
tend  to  prove  it  true  ;  but  which 
repels  the  presumption  of  malice 
arising  from  the  fact  of  publica- 
tion*  And,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, he  may  shew  that  the  plain- 
tiff's reputation  has  sustained  no 
iiyury,  because  he  had  no  reputa- 
tion to  lose.     When  the  defen- 
dmt  undertakes  to  justify  because 
the  publication  ia  true,  the  plea, 
ofi  which  ia  the  same  thing,  a 
notice  of  justification,  is  a  re-pub- 
Heation  of  the  libel.     It  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the   maKcious   intent 
with  which  the  publication  was 
fint  made.     Hence  it  is  the  uni- 
Ibrm  practice  of  this  court  not  to 
allow  such  a  plea  to  be  withdrawn, 
without  an  affidavit  of  its  falsity  to 
be  pot    upon   the   record  :  And 
upon  the  trial,    the  jury  are  in- 
Btracted,  that  if  the  plea  is  false, 
it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence, 
and  calls  for  enhanced  damages. 
Such  a  state  of  the  case,  and  such 
an  instruction  to  the  jury,  is  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
mitigation  resting  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  malice.     That  is  con- 
fesaed  upon  the  record.     When, 
however,  the  defendant  does  not, 
by  the  pleadings,  admit  the  malice, 
then  he  may  excuse  his  conduct 
bj^ahewing  such  circumstances  as 
d^^rove  a  malicious  intent.     A 


variety  of  instances  are  given  io 
the  books.  But  as,  under  the 
general  issue,  the  truth,  cannot  te 
given  in  evidence,  either  in  justi- 
fication, or  in  mitigation  of  dam* 
ges,  it  seems  to  follow  upon  pni- 
ciple,  that  circumstances  tending 
to  prove  the  troth  are  equally  in- 
admissible. There  is  an  incoih 
itistency  in  admitting  weak  eri- 
dence,  and  excluding  that  which 
•is  conclusive.  Beside,  as  io  want 
of  notice ;  the  plaintiff  most  be 
equally  surprised  by  hamg  bk 
guilt  proven  by  suspicious  circom- 
stances,  as  by  positive  proof. 

Evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  gene- 
ral character  is  proper,  beoiuiie, 
whether  the  defendant  has  acted 
maliciously  or  not,  can  mak^  ne 
difference,  in  point^of  injury,  to  a 
character  thai  is  so  bad,  as  to  he 
incapable  of  receiving  injury. 

Such,  I  think,  are  the  coochi- 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  adjodged 
cases  and  approved  principlei: 
and  if  w-arrantable,  they  will  aid 
us  in  rightly  determining  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  judge  in  the  di- 
rections to  the  jury.  He  told  then 
that  the  defendant  might  not  giie 
evidence  of  general  chancier,  u 
to  temperance,  in  mitigation,  un- 
less of  the  same  quality  and  de- 
gree charged  in  the  libel. 

The  defendants  had  published  m 
outrageous  libel  upon  the  pfauotil^ 
if  false.  When  prosecuted,  they 
do  not  disavow  the  malice,  aad 
claim  exemption  from  damages  bj 
bringing  themselvea  within  some 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  gooeial 
rule  as  to  the  implication  of  raslioei 
They  come  into  court ;  and  wbca 
they  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  ae- 
certained  whether  they  were  mil- 
taken  in  the  first  publication,  de- 
liberately asuert  upon  record  (hat 
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blication  is  true ;  and  that 
lintiff  was  frequently  intoxi- 
when  presiding  in  the  sen- 
So  far  then  from  disclaim- 
dice,  they  virtually  admit  it 
face  of  the  court.  They 
learly  excluded,  therefore, 
the  benefit  of  any  defence 
upon  the  absence  of  malice, 
evidence  offered,  of  gene- 
emperance,  was  to  operate 
»ur  of  the  defendants,  by  rais- 
presumption  that  the  plain- 
\B  actually  in  the  situation 
bed  in  the  libel,  then  it  was 
f  improper.  The  justification 
>e  as  broad  as  the  charge.  If 
idence  was  offered  in  miti- 
I,  to  repel  the  presumption  of 
),  then  they  were  not  entitled 
because  they  had  admitted 
alicious  intent  by  the  notice, 
evidence  then  could  have  no 
»le  legal  effect,  unless  it  was 
iw  the  plaintiff's  general  bad 
:ter.  His  general  character 
I  issue ;  and  to  that  should 
ridence  have  been  pointed  ; 
any  foibles,  or  failings  or  vi- 
irhich  may  derogate  from  a 
general  moraK  character. 
»Iaintiff  had  courted  an  inves- 
)n  into  his  general  character ; 
I  had  been  declined  ;  and^  of 
e,  that  was  admitted  to  be 
The  general  character 
d  form  the  subject  of  exami- 
1.  The  character  .of  the 
iff  comes  in  collaterally.  It 
,  distinctly  put  in  issue.  To 
le  the  inquiry  to  the  particu- 
laracter  of  the  party,  in  the 
»ty  in  which  he  has  been  li- 
i,  would  be,  in  some  mea- 
infringing  on  the  well  settled 
that  under  the  general  issue^ 
nth  of  the  words  cannot  be 
I  in  evidence  in  mitigation  of 


damages.  {P.er  Thompson^  J.  tii 
Fool  V.  Tracy ^  1  John.  45.)  The 
plaintiff's  character  at  large,  or  in 
gross,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression/ was  in  issue ;  and  ub 
such  might  be  attacked  :  but  not 
in  detail ;  as  by  shewing  it  defec- 
tive in  some  particulars.  As  an 
attack  upon  the  general  character, 
it  would  be  equally  improper  to 
prove  the  plaintiff  intemperate  in 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  as 
to  shew  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  cards,  or  libidinous,  or  was 
reputed  a  liar,  or  tlie  devotee  ol 
any  particular  vice.  The  question 
to  the  witness  should  be,  what  is 
the  plaintiff's  general  character! 
If  the  witness  says  it  is  bad,  the 
defendant  has  attained  his  object. 
Should  the  plaintiff  call  on  the  wit* 
ness  to  specify  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion,  he  would  have  a  right  so 
to  do  :  biit  it  can  never  be .  per- 
mitted to  the  defendant  to  prove 
the  plaintiff's  character  bad  by 
attacking  it  in  detail  or  by 
piece-meal.  That  would  be  like 
provoking  particular  facts  against 
a  witness  whose  character  is  in 
issue.  This  is  never  allow- 
ed. 

In  no  point  of  view,  therefore, 
was  the  testimony  admissible  un- 
der the  pleadings,  even  without 
the  qualification  of  the  judge. 
Had  8i(ch  evidence  been  offered 
under  the  general  issue* alone, 
with  a  view  to  show  the  court  and 

• 

jury  that  there  was  no  malice  in 
the  defendants,  because  in  reality 
they  only  repeated  what  every  one 
else  did,  and  what  the  plaintiff's 
conduct  led  them  to  believe  was 
the  truth>  a  very  different  question 
would  have  been  presented.  They 
would  then  have  brought  them- 
selves within  some  of  die  recent 
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Eoglisfa  cases;  which  now  have 
IM>  direct  applicatioD  to  this  case, 
because  the  question  arose  uuder 
a  totally  different  state  of  the  plead- 
ings. 

3.  As  to  the  receiving  of  im- 
proper testimony,  I  think  there 
liras  none.  The  journals  were 
shewn  to  have  been  printed  by  the 
printer  to  the  state,  and  to  have 
been  laid  upon  the  tables  of  mem- 
bers, where  any  error  would  pro- 
bably have  been  corrected.  They 
Were  proved  by  the  clerk.  This 
was  certainly,  primafiicie,  enough. 
A  printed  copy  of  public  docu-i 
ments,  transmitted  to  congress  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States^ 
and  printed  by  the  printer  to  con- 
gress, has  been  hoJden  to  be  rad- 
missible  as  evidence.  • 

As  to  the  rejection  of  proper 
testimony ;  that  is  necessarliy  neg- 
atived in  the  view  which  1  have 
taken  relative  to  the  admissibility 
of  reports  and  character. 

4.  Was  the  verdict  against 
evidence  1  Whether  the  libel  was 
true  or  not,  was  the  question  be- 
fore the  jiiry."  The  evidence  was 
contradictory.  It  was  thq  pro- 
vince of  the  jury  to  weigh  it ;  and 


the  court  ought  not  to  set  wmdt  tbtf 
verdict  onless  in  aclearcaae. 

5.  Are  the  damages  excessiTe] 
In  the  case  of  TilloUan  v.  dutt" 
ham,  (2  Joiin.  63,)  the  recovery  wts 
$1400  in  favour  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  against  a  printer,  fort 
hbel  imputing  to  him  corrupt  coo- 
duct.  The  court  said,  ^  We  cia- 
Rot  interfere  on  account  of  the 
damages.-  A  case  roust  be  veiy 
gross,  and  the  recovery,  enorraoiw 
to  justify  our  interpositioa  oo  a 
me^e  question  of  damages,  in  an 
action  of  slander."  The  sstm 
point  was  so  decided  in  Coltmn 
V.  Southwick,  (9  John.-  45.)  sad 
Southwick  V.  StevefiM,  (10  Mtu 
443.)  These  cases  were  betveea 
editors  and  printers  of  newspapers. 
In  one  the  verdict  was  $1500 ;  m 
the  other  9640. 

In  actions  for  libel  and  for 
other  defamation,  unless  soois 
rule  of  law  has  been  violated,  m 
there  has  been  some  improper 
conduct  by  the  parties  or  jury,  a 
new  trial  wiH  not  be  granted.  (I 
Jo^fi.'180.  9  id.  36.   15  id.  499.) 

The  motion  for  m  new  tM 
be  denied. 

New  trial  deoied. 


TRIAL  FOR  P£RJURr. 


During  the  present  terpi  of  the 
circuit  court,  in  this  city,  (St 
Louis),  came  on  the  trial  of  John 
Brewery  indicted  for  perjury,  com- 
mitted in  the  case  of  the  State  v$. 
Patrick  Soye,  tried  at  the  last 
term.  Brewer  was  found  guity 
by  the  jury  who  were  absent  but  a 
few  minutes. 

THE  STATE  V$.  JOHN  BABWEIU 

Mndieimtnt  for  frjwr^f  alUg§d  io 


have  been  eammiiitd  oa  Uu  irid 

ofPairick  Scye^for  ike 

ofJamei  ReddiL 

In  this  case,  the 
being  brought  to  the'  bar  of  tkr 
court,  and  demanded  if  he  bad  tif 
thing  to  say  why  the  ceort  ttuM 
not  now  proceed  to  pass  senteacs 
of  death  upon  him,  agieeably  Is 
law,  by  his  counsel  effects  mi 
states-^ 

iat    That  vote  the  km  t 
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this  State,   murder  ia  not  a 
felony f  nor  ia  anj  grade  of 
homicide. 
2d.     That  the  indictment  is  de* 
fective,  in  not  stating  specifi- 
cally, and  bj  way  of  a  sub- 
stfintivo  averment,  that  there 
was  a  trial  forJeUmy. 
dd.     That  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  is  to  be  gradua- 
ted by  the  standard  of  what 
'  is  due  to  the  particular  crime, 
from  w)iich  the  accused  at- 
tempted to  discharge  the  per- 
son on  whose  trial  he  was 
sworn. 
Reference  has  been  made  to 
e  British  books  for  the  definition 
'fblany.     It  has  also  been  urged, 
at  as  the  law  in  foree  at  the  ^me 
'  adopting  the  constitution,  had 
iclared  certain  crinws  to  be  /e/o- 
cr,  there  was  something  for  that 
atruraent  to  operate  on  in  the 
le  of  the  term  felony — that,  as  in 
a  revised  code,  certain  oflences 
t  still  declared  to  be  felonies^ 
id  neither  murder,  nor  homicide 
*  any  grade,  is  so  called,  that, 
arefore,  murder  in  this  state  is 
li  felony. 

On  the  first  point,  the  court  re- 
arks,  that  the  term  felony  has 
ren  adopted  by  us  from  the  juris- 
rudenee  of  England  ;  and,  pro- 
ibly,  into  that  from  the  Teutonic 
r  German  laws  and  institutions. 
1  this  country,  its  signification  is 
ifferent  from  what  it  is  England, 
lid  there,  probably  different  from 
'hat  it  was  in  the  Teutonic  or 
rerman  lawa.  In  the  latter,  the 
If,  that  is  the  Aef  or  land,  was  only 
Mfeited — but  in  England,  both 
le/ee  and  goods,  in  some  cases 
re  forfeited.  It  was  adopted  in 
!!»gland  as  a  Uehnical  term,  and 
I  ib9  couna  of  time  ita  meaning 


was,  probably,  changed  aa  above 
specified.  Mr.  Justice  Blackalooe 
saya,that,  "by.  long  use  we  be- 
gan to  signify  by  the  term  felomf 
the  actual  crime  commiiied^  and 
not  the  penal  consequence. 'W- 
Again,  he  says,  *^  the  idea  of /e/a- 
ny  i& indeed  so  generally  connect- 
ed with  that  of  capital  pumshment, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  separate 
them ;  and  io  this  usage  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  do  Dpw 
conform  ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  ata- 
tute  makes  apy  new  offence  felony, 
the  law  implies  that  it  shall  he 
punished  with  death."  He,  there- 
fore, uses  it  as  a  general  term,  in- 
cluding all  capital  crimes  beloRV 
treason.  In  this  country,  it  baa 
also  been  adopted  into  our  statutes 
and  law  language.  It  will  be 
found  to  have  been  employed  aeve- 
•ral  times  in  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  (see  art.  3.  sec.  8,  and  23 ; 
also  art.  13,  declaration  of  rights, 
sec.  15),  and  very  often  in  oar 
statutes,  (see  revised  code,  title, 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  chap. 
1  and  2.)  By  an  examination  ef 
these  references  and  the  conatite- 
tion,4t  will  be  seen,  that  it  has  be<' 
come  jk  term  in  common  use  with 
us,  and  means  Something  veiy 
different  from  what  it  did  in  £ng<» 
land.  This  court  is,  therefore, 
now  called  on  for  the  first  time,  aa 
it  is  believed,  in  this  country,  to  ex* 
pound  the  law  in  this  particular^ 
and  to  define  the  term  ftUmy^  iui<» 
'der  our  constitution  and  laws.-^ 
And  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  term 
felony,  in  this  country,  means  all 
crimes  or  offences  above  the  grade 
of  miidemeanoura^  Mr.  Christian 
says,  it  is  used  in  England  in  con- 
tradistinction to  misdemeanoara, 
and  that  misdemeanours  cobd- 
prebend   alt  indictable   offencea 
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which  do  Dot  amount  to/elonjf.    I,  be  observed,    however,  that  tUi 

therefore,  consider  theuset>f  the  indictment  does  state,  that  Sofe 

term  in  our  system  of  juriapru.  was  tried  for  the  fehnwu$  murder 

dence,   as  descriptive  of  the  of-  of  Reddit. 

fence,  or  its  graide,  without  any  On  the  third  point,  it  i8•uode^ 

reference  to  its  puRishment'<)r  con-  stood  to  be  urged,  Uiat  it  is  not 

sequences.     Hence  in  the  use  of  from  a  charge  of  murder,  in  iti 

the  iorm  felony,  in  the  56th  sec-  broadest  and  most  i^neral  sigoifi- 

tion  of  the  '*  act  concerning  crimes  cation,  that  the  prisoner  is  cbvgcd 

and  punishments,"  on  wbieh  the  with  having  intended  to  dischtfge 

indictment    is  founded,  1  am  of  Soje,  but  onlj  the  particakr  set 

opinion,  that  the  legislature  meant  charged  in  that  indictmeot,  as  a 

tdl  crimes  whereof  the  puniehment  murder — that  as  every  iodictiiieDt 

is  death,  and  such  others  as  are  for  murder  is  necessanly  to  indict- 

expressly  declared  to    be  felony  ment    for  inan^laughier,  it  will 

by  that  act,  and  perhaps,  I  may  follow,  that  one  for  man-sUuighter 

go    further,    and    say,    all  such  ord^j  will  never  be  preferred  ooder 

whereof  the  punishment,  by  the  this  law,  because,  if  perjury  be 

common  law,  was  the  fgrfeiture  thereon  committed,    the  piniiBh* 

of  goods  or  lands.    Such  I  find  to  m^nt  will  not  be  deatb« 

be  the  fact  in  Virginia  :  aa  may  It  wilt  at  once  be  obserred,  that 

be  seen  by  Tucker's  Blackstone,  the  statute  in  this  case,  declares, 

page  96,  note  (t.)     The  learned  that  on  conviction,  the  party  sfasU 

judge  there  remarks,  that,  "  al-  suffer  such  punishment  as  is  doe 

though  forfeiture  of  lands,  as  well  to  the  crime  with  which  he  has 


as  ofgoods,  is  abolished  in  Virginia,  discharged,  or  atiempted  ts 
yet  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  charge,  the  other,  and  not  the 
of  felony  :  but  all  offences  which  cfime  of  which  the  party  on  tml 
induced  a  forfeiture  at  the  com-  may  be  convicted.  If,  asiseoa- 
mon  law,  or  which  have  been  de^  tended  on  this  point,  it  was  the  ia- 
elared  capital  by  statute,  still  re-  tention  of  the  legislature,  that  the 
main  felonies,  as  if  tha^conse-  prisoner  should  suffer,  oo  con- 
quenCes  were  still  the  same.  viction,  only  such  punishiaeai  a* 
On  the  second  point  I  will  only  Soye  has  been  sentenced  to  re- 
remark,    that    felony    not    being .  ceive,  on  his  conviction'  for 


punishable  in  this  state  with/or/et-  slaughter,  instead  of  rourdw,  iiii 

tare,  it  becomes  unnecessary,  in  inconceivable  why  such  diffintst 

.  my  opinion,  to  charge  a  murder,  language  has  been  employed  hjr 

for  example,  to  have  been  ftloni-  the  legislature.      Indeed,  it  wil 

ously  committed,  and  that  murder  necessarily   suggest  itself  to  the 

here,  As  well  as  iii  England,  ne-  mind  of  every  one,  that  the  charge 

cessarly  means  felony.      It    will  of  murder  may  be  reduced  to  roae- 

hence  follow,  that,  in  my  opinion,  slaughter,    by  the   peijniy  itself, 

it  was  not  necessary  to  aver  in  and  that  the  party  would  not  oolf 

•this  indictment,  that  the  trial  of  have  a  powerful   motive  for  i»* 

Soye,  for  the  murder  of  Reddit,  ducing  the  charge,  but  wotikl,  ii 

in  which  the  perjury  was  commit-  that  event,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 

tedy  was  a  trial  for  a  felony.  It  will  the  perjury.     If  the  iotealiBfl  ^ 
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the  legislature  was  what  ia  conr 
tended  for  by  the  prisoner,  it  was 
ea»y  for  them  to  say  so.  But 
how  very  difTerent  is  the  language 
of  the  act.  The  evil  resultipg,  in 
practice,  from  construing  this 
statute  agreeably  to  its  plaia 
meaning,  and  the  force  and  effect 
of  the  terms  employed,  is  one  that 
this  court  cannot  control :  and  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  di» 
rect  act  of  legislation  in  this  court, 
to  say,  that  the  punishment  which 
the  prisoner  shall  suffer,  on  thie 
indictment,  shall  be  such  as  is  pre* 
ecribfid  for  the-  crime  of  man- 
slaughter, whereof  Soye  was  con* 
victed — whereas  the  law  express- 
ly says,  it  shall  be  such  as  is  due 
to  the  crime  with  which  he  dis- 
charged  or  attempted  to  discharge^ 
Soye.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  punishment  or  murder  being 
death,  under  this  construction  of 
the  law,  that  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  must  also  be  death. 

SlENTBIfCB.' 

John  Breuwr :  You  have  been 
indieted  for  perjury,  and  found 
guilty.  Thb  court  has  heard  the 
objections  made  by  your  counsel, 
why  sentence  should  not  now  be 
pronounced  against  you.  It  has 
listened  to  and  examined  them, 
with  all  the  attention  and  ability  in 
its  power.  It  has  Considered 
them  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
•wful  consequences  to  you,  should 
tliey  be  overruled,  and  with  a 
deep  and  appalling  sense  of  its 
own  responsibility 

Tou  have  bad  able  counsel  as* 
mgned  to  you,  who  have  distin- 
giiashed  themselves  in  your  de- 
ftnce.  Every  thing  that  talents 
flMDd  ingenuity  could  effect,  has 
been  attempted  in  your  behalf  f 
ImI  taeh  has  been  the  irrefistible 


strength«of  the  curreat  of  e?iil#«Hi 
and  lai^  against  yoii|  that  both 
the  jury  and  the  court  bate  been 
constrained  to  pronounce  ?ed  guil* 
ty.  Twdve  of  your  feijow  citi^ 
zens  have  passed  on  the  queetioii 
of  your  guilt  or  your  innoeeneei 
and  it  surely  cannot  yet  .have  es* 
caped  jrour  recolleetioii,  that  after 
the  rtSty  able  effort  of  the  counsel 
in  your  behalf,  they  required  but 
a  few  moments  to  pronooooe  yoo 
guilty,  it  is  needless  to  say  fh>fft 
how  much  teeponsibilitiy  it  would 
have  relieved  the  dourt,  if  th« 
jury  had  found  you  not  guilty,  aiMl 
how  much  pleasure  it  would  haver 
afforded  the  judge,  to  have  beea 
relieved  from  this  roost  unpleasant 
duty,  which  he  has  now  to  per* 
form. 

Your  counsel,' as  they  have  re* 
peatedly  declared  to  the  jufji 
have  in  vain  sought  for  your  no^ 
tive  in  the  comn(iitting*  of  tbt# 
crime  ;  and,  although  by  the  laws 
of  your  country  you  have  been  de» 
clared  gtiilty,  it  is  possible.  In  tlid 
All-Seeing  jS/e  of  your  God,  ytiNi 
•  may  not  be  so.  It  is  my  mbsl 
earnest  wish,  that  this  msy  be  the 
cas^ ;  but,  if  n6t,  your  motivb  is 
between  him  and  yourself;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  violated  laws  of 
our  common  country,  I  now  call 
upon  you  to  prepare  to  die*-  '  tTou 
are  no^  on  the  brink  of  the  griVe : 
You  are  on  the.  borders  6f  eteraity  ; 
you  ^re  now  rapidly  hastehing  •  to 
that  unknown  Ibnd,  **  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

If  you  in  reality^  be  guilty,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  well  as  nnan,  let 
me  most  earnestly  exhort  you  to 
repent.  The  crime  of  perjury,  of 
which  you  have  been  convictedi  i$ 
jusdy  described  in  the  indietment; 
as  being  committed  ''*  Is  tk$  gn&k 
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flapkoftirt  ofAltmghiy  QgdJ*^  In 
the  oath  you  took,  you  called  on 
him  to  help  you  to  speak  the  trutju 
If,  instead  of  doing  this,  you  have, 
as  the  jury  have  said,  falsely^ 
vnckedlyi  wtlfuUy^  nuUiciously^  Ofl^i 
earrupuyt  committed  perjury,  you 
are  about  to  b^  called  to  a  dread- 
ful account  At  this  awful  mo- 
ment, when  you  are  probably 
about  to  be  for  ever  separated  from 
your  wife,  your  children,  and  every 
pther  endearing  object  in  this 
world,  it  becomes  you  to  pause 
and  reflect ;  it  becomes  you  to  reo 
member  into  whose  presence  you 
are  about  to  appear.  In  the  eter- 
nal records  of  that  tribunal,  your 
guilt  or  your  innocence  is  already 
registered. 

If  you  have  by  your  own  act, 
percipitated  yourself  before  its  bar, 
without  a  wicked  and  wilful  inten- 
tion to  commit  perjury,  I  do  most 
deeply. ieel  far  you  ;  but,  if  you 
have  coolly  and  deliberately,  and 
in  the'  presence  of  .that  Diety 
whose  aid  you  invoked,  in  the 
evidence  you  gave  <on  the  trial  of 
Soye,  sworn  falsely,  with  the  in- 


• 

tention  to  acquit  him,  unlawfoByi 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
charged  ;  and  more  especially,  if 
you '^  have  done  Xbia  from  otkei 
motives,  which  the  court  will  not 
now  name,  your  case  becomei 
almost  too  horrible  for  reflectioi. 
It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  insult 
you,  .QT  even  unnecessarily  to 
wound  your  feeling,  in  the  sen- 
ience  which  the  law  calls  ot  me 
to  pass  onyoiit  Ijei  me,  tbere- 
foire,  again  warn  you  to  prepare 
for  death— rand  may  you  bc^re 
the  bar  of  the  greiU  /adge,  he, 
who  shall  judge  both  yoo  and  my- 
self, receive  pardon  and  mercy. 

The  sehtenoe  of  the  court  is, 
thtit  you  be  remanded  to  the  jail 
from  whence  .yon  came,  there  to 
remain  until  Thunday  the  tweoty- 
eighth  day  of  this  present  month ; 
on  which  said  'day  you  are  to  bt 
taken  in.  the  custody  of  the  sb'enfl^ 
from  said  jail  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  by  said  sberiC 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
two  o'clock  of  that  day,  be  hoMgd 
by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead* 


CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY. 


Perth,  Sept.  22. 

TAIs  trial  having  excited  the 
greateat  •  possible  interest,  .  the 
Court  was  crowded  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  they  considered  them- 
selves fortunate  who  could  gsiin  an 
admission  upon  ady  terms. 

The  coprt  having  met — Hon. 
Lord  Gillies  on  the  Bench>— *the 
case  of  Hfs  Majesty's  Advocate 
against  David  Landalp,  merchant, 
in  Kirkcaldy,  was  called.  Mr. 
Landale,  who  was  .at  large  since 
tl|e  unfortunate  Tencontre,  appear 


ed  and  took'  hj^  place  at  the  her, 
ported  by  FrovOst  Hadd^  of 
Aberdeen,  Mr..  Moneyp^myy  of 
the  Customs,- and  Messrs.  Spean, 
sen.  cmd  jun.  of  fiarkcaldy.  The 
criminal  letters  were  then  reed, 
charging  the  said  D.  Laadale 
with  the  crime  of  murder,  in  so 
far  as  he  did,  on  the  22d  of  Aa> 
gnst  lasty^ wickedly  and  malicioiMlj 
challenge  George  Morgan,  joai 
then  agent. for  the  Bank  of  Scoi* 
land,  in  Kirkcaldy;  and  on  thi 
23dof8arae,eQthe  fiurm  of  Cv 
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denbarns,  pansh  of  Aucbter- 
derran,  and -county  of  Fife,  wick- 
edly and  maliciously  discharge  at 
the  said  George  Morgan,  a  pistol 
loaded  with  ball,  whereby  the  said 
George  Morgan  was  mortally 
wounded.  Mr.  Landale  pleaded 
"  not  guilty.'* 

Mr.  H.  Cockbura,  for  the  priso-* 
ner,  said,  that  although  be  admits 
ted  the   relevancy  pf  the  indict- 
ment, he  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state  that  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  (put  the  jury  in  possession 
of  the  "^hole  facts  of  the  case, 
which  it  was  necessary  they  should 
be  more    particularly  acquainted 
with,  to  enable  them  to  give  a 
proper  verdict.       Mr.    Landale, 
the  panel,  was  a  merchant  in  Kirk- 
caldy, where  his  reputation  an  a 
mercantile  man  was  of  the  first  de- 
scription ;  and  this  was  of  a  most 
niMerial  importance  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  case.      Of  this  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  would 
be    found,   were   it  necessary  to 
prove  it,  in  the  very  le'tters  of  the 
deceased.     He  (Mr.  Morgan)  on 
whose  ashes  he  would  tread  as 
lightly  as  possible,  was  agent  for 
the  bank  of  Scotland  in  Kirkcaldy, 
and,  as  such,  he  need  not  say  it 
'Was  bis  duty-  to  preserve  inviola- 
ble secrecy  with  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters entrusted  to  him;     Such  was 
the  situation  held  by  the  man  how 
no  more,  when  he  committed  that 
error  which  led  to  th'e  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  which  they  were 
now    to   judge*      How  did  Mr. 
Morgan  conduct  himself  towards 
the  prisoner  ?     Did  he  did  not  dis- 
close the    panel's    most    private 
transactions,  and  that  in  a  manner 
that  it  shook  his  credit  with  all  ? — 
even  his  oldest  friends  were  affec- 
ted by  it,  and  in  some  instances 


withdrew  their  countenance.  Un-  * 
deif  these  circumstances,  VLr» 
Landale  wrote  to  the  Bank,  com- 
plaining of  that  conduct.  The 
Bank,  whether  rightly  or  not  he 
would  not  pretend  to  say,  -torn- 
mufticated  that  letter  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who,  as  agent  for  the  Bank 
only  had  been  complained  of, 
wrote  a  letter,  accusing  the  priso- 
ner of  ^'  falsehood  and  calumny.^ 
This  letter  was  couched  io  lan- 
guage seemingly  framed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  provoking  a  duel,' 
and  to  prevent  misconception  he 
signed  it,  not  as  agent  for  the 
Bank,  but  *'  George  Morgan, 
Lieutenant,  half-pay  77th  Foot.'' 
Several  other  notes  passed  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  result 
of  all  was  an  attempt,  which  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well,  on  the  part  of 
the  deceased,  to  -compel  the  priso- 
ner to  send  a  challenge.  This 
was  done  deliberately,  for  be  took 
advice,  he- having •  been  informed 
that  the  challenger  on  trial,  was 
certain  of  banishment,  therefore 
he  (Mr.  Morgan)  must  manage  to 
get  the  prisoner  to  give  the  chal- 
lenge. This  advice  he  followed, 
and  caused  it  to  be  circulated  that 
he  intended  to  insult  Mr.  Landale 
in  the  street.  Being  aware  of 
what  would  follow,  he  put  his  pis- 
tols in  order,  and  cast  balls,  and 
this  too  before  any  meeting  took 
place  or  challenge  was  given.  In 
a  fevi^  days  the  deceased  did  meet 
Mr.  Landale,  and  made  hi^  threat 
good,  for,  without  warning,  or  im- 
mediate provocation  he  struck  the 
prisoner.  A  challenge  foHowed ; 
it  could  not  then  be  avoided.    But 

• 

the  moderation  and  good  temper 
of  the  prisoner  did  not  even  here 
leave  him  ;  for  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing, on  the  wey  to  the  field,  when 
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placed  in  that  situation  where  a 
man's  conduct  is  most  liable*  to 
misconstruction,  he  had  still  cour- 
agCi  and  it  required  courage,  to 
■ay  that  h^  would  accept  of  an 
apoloffj.  But  that  offer  was  de- 
clines by  the  deceased;  not*  by 
his  second  for  him,  but  by  tho  man 
who  struck  the  prisoner  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  a  duel.  No 
altematiTe  remained;  the  parties 
met,  they  fired,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
ceased  to  live*  Such  were  the 
facts  of  the  case,  such  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and 
upon  that  conduct  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  judge. 

Special  defences  were  given  in 
for  Mr.  Landale  to  the  follpwing 
•fleet  I-*-" 

The  defender  admits  generally 
that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
George  Morgan,  th^  result  of 
which  he  sincerely  laments.  But 
Mr.  Morgan  brought  that  qua^re^, 
and  all  its  consequences,  upon 
himself. .  He  was  the  agent  of 
the  Bank  with  which  the  defender 
had  for  a  long  course  of  years 
transacted  '  his  most  confidential 
business,  and  was  bound,  espe- 
cially in  a  period  of  mercantile 
alarm,  to  preserve  the  most  scru- 
pulous secresy  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  and  credit  of  an 
employer  who  trusted  to  his  hon- 
our. But  instead  of  this,  being 
of  a  rash  and  quarrelsome  habit, 
he-  not  only  spoke  of  the  defend- 
er's affairs  to^-  strangers,  but  at- 
tempted te  hjin  his  credit  by  state- 
ments and  insinuations,  which  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  make,  and 
which  he  knew  or  ought  to-  have 
known  were  utterly  groundless. 
On  discovering  this,  the  defender 
wrote  to  his  constituents  in  terms 
which    be*  conceived,    and  still 


humbly  conceives,  were  fully  wir- 
rantedby  the  facts.  Upon  thiii 
Mr.  Morgan  formed  the  delibents 
determination,  contrary'  to  the  id- 
vice  of  hifl  friends,  to  assault  tht 
defender;  and,  after  a  paoN 
which  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
show  him  the  atrocity  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  set  its  nece8ia7 
consequence  fully  before  him,  ho 
carried  this  resolution  into  effect, 
by  striking  his  adversary  oo  (be 
public  street.  This  left  the  (fe- 
fender  no  course  but  one  to  follow ; 
but  to  the  very  last  Jie  was  tlways 
willing  to  accept  of  an  apolo|y ; 
which  was  going  further  towards  t 
reconciliation  than  most  mes  in 
the  defender's  situation  would 
have  thought  proper  or  sde.— * 
Even  this  very  moderate  iatii> 
faction^  however,  was  refused; 
after  which,  if  Mr.  Morgan  fell  bf 
the  hands  of  the  defender,  tKii 
was  a  catastrophe  for  which  kt 
had  himself  alone  to  blame. 

The  following  witnesses  were 
then  called  : — 

Mr.  Wm.  Milne,  manufactuier 
in  Path-head.-— I  know  thepnso- 
ner  ;  I  kneW  Mr.  Morgan ;  I  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  piisoser 
on  the  22d  of  Aogust,  costaioiBg 
a  challenge;  it  was  in  these 
words : — ^  'Mr.  Morgan  Kss  jvst 
now  struck  me  with  his  ombretti, 
in  passing  Mr.  Cumming's  sbsp. 
I  merely  called  him  a  cowwrdtf 
rascal,  and  lelt  him.  There  is  as 
alternative  left  me  but  to  challenge 
him,  which  I  have  long  made  vp 
my  mind  to  do,  and  enclose  one 
that  you  may  deliver  immediaielj 
with  all  seCrecy  for  my  honour." 
I  went  to  Kirkcaldy  and  deliversd 
the  challenge  to  Mr.  Morgan; 
he  said,  certainly,  by  all  means.'' 
Mr«  Morgan  said,  tbere  need  to 
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DO^dalajy  M  hit  pistols  were  pro- 
tided  end  ready.  .  I)e  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) took  them  (Vqih  under  a  ta- 
ble and  placed  them  before  jne. — 
The  same  evening  Lieutenant 
Milne  called  on  nie ;  he  came  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morganj  request- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  evening,  te 
which  I  agreed,  and  met  him  ac- 
cordingly. Some  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  left 
Milne  under  the  conviction  that 
the  parties  would  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  stated.  1  then 
went  to  Mr.  Landale  and  arranged 
for  the  meeting.  1  called  .on  jl^r. 
Landale  next  morning  at  half  past 
£ve«  A  carriage  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhpody  into  which  Mr.  Lan- 
dale, Mr.  Smith,  a  surgeon,  and  I 
entered ;  we  then  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  where  were 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Lieutenant 
Milne*  Having  got  into  the  field, 
I  asked  Lieutenant  Milne,  if  he 
had  any  communication  to  make 
by  way  of  apology;  Mr.  Mor- 
gan hearing  this,  called  out,  ^'  No 
apology ;"  so.  far  as  I  heard,  Mr. 
Landale  did  not  use  similar  ex- 
pressions. The  parties  then  took 
their  ground.  Just  as  they  had 
taken  it.  Dr.  Johnson  came  run- 
ning from  the  wood,  and  begged 
them  to  stop.  I  explained  the 
naatter,  and  be  retired.  The  pis- 
tols were  then  given  to  the  princi- 
pals, and  I  ex  plained  that  the  word 
was  to  be,  ^  Gentlemen  are  you 
ready  1  Fire  !" — At  the  word 
**  Fire,"  the  parties  were  to  raise 
their,  pistols.  The  word  was  then 
given.  Mr.  Morgan  raised  his 
pistol  at  the  word  ^*  ready ;"  I 
called  out  '*  Mr.  Morgan  that  is 
not  fair-^rop  your  pistol  till  the 
word  ^  fire'  is  given."    Mr.  Mor- 


gan lowered  hia  pi^tpl;  the  word 
being  again  giT^n»  both  raised 
their  pistols  together^  and  fired  so 
exactly  together,  that  1  was  not 
conscious  of  hearing  two  shots. 
Mr.  Morgan  on  receiving  Mr. 
Landale's  shot,  did  no^  fall  imme- 
diately. He  stood  some  seconds, 
then  fell,  and  died  instantly.  The 
psnel  and  I  immediately  quitted 
the  ground. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jef- 
frey.— I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Lan- 
dale received  intimation  four  or 
five  days  before,  that  be  would  be 
struck  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Lan- 
dale told  me  that  if  so,  he  could 
not  avoid  challenging  Mr.- Morgan. 
When  on  my  w&y  to  meet  Milne 
in  the  evening,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Landale,  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Milne 
in  the  forenoon ;  Mr.  Landale 
authorized  me  to  receive  a  written 
apology  ;  but  Milne  said  that  Mr. 
Morgan  would  make  no  apology  ; 
but  on  his  way  to  the  ground  I  ob- 
served that  I  meant  to  ask  Lieu- 
tenant Milne  whether  he  had  au- 
thority to  make  an  apology.  Mr* 
Landale  acceded  to  this,  and  said 
that  a  verbal  apofogy  on  the  field 
would  do,  if  Mr.  Morgan  would 
commit  it  to  writing  aHerwarday 
as  that  all  he  wished  was  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury  received. 

Lieut  Milne,  R.  N.: — I  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. At  four  o'clock,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  he  came  to  me  in  a 
post-chaise.  Mr.  Morgan  Aaid  he 
bad  a  quarrel  with  the  prisoner, 
and  would  be  glad  if  I  would  ar- 
range the  business.  I  agreed  to 
go  ;  when  on  the  road  Mr.  Mor- 
gan explained  the  circumstances, 
but  did  not  mention  till  we  reached 
Kirkcaldy  that  he  had  struck  the 
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prisoner  ;  on  this  I  had  great  ob- 
jections to  Mr.  Morgan's  second, 
and  expressed  my  disapprobation 
of  bis  conduct ;  Mr.  Morgan  en- 
treated me  as  a  brother  officer, 
and  I  agreed,  in  hope  of  getting 
matters  anricably  arranged.  I 
proposed  to  Mr.  Morgan,  to  make 
an  apology  conditionally,  but  that 
he  refused.  Mr.  Morgan  desired 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Milne  ;  I  went ; 
Mr.  Milne 'seemed  anxious  to  have 
the  matter  made  up.  As  I  had  got 
into  the  business  so  hurriedly,  I 
had  no  time  to  consider  of  it^  and 
therefore  requested  Mr.  Milne  to 
call  ill  the  evening  ;  he  did  so.  L 
then  proposed  that,  **  on  the  sup- 
position the  parties  were  equally 
wrong,  the  parties  should  meet 
half  way,  and  shake  hands." 
This  was  declined.  Next  morn- 
ing the  parties  met  on  the  ground. 
[The  other  part  of  his  evidence 
was  merely  a  corroboration  of 
what  was  stated  by  the  preceding 
witness  to  have  taken  place.] 

Examined  by  Mr.  Jeffrey. — Mr. 
Landale  took  aim ;  6very  thing 
was  quite  fair. 

*  Mr.  James  Gumming,  book- 
seller, Kirkcaldy. — •!  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  parties.  The  day  be- 
fore the  duel,  Mt.  Morgan  came 
into  my  shop,  and  after  a  little 
conversation,  Mr.  Landale  pass- 
ed the  door  ;  Mr.  Morgan  im- 
mediately went  out  and  struck  Mr. 
Landale  a  blow  over  the  shoulders 
with  his  timbrella,  saying,  *' Take 
that,  Sir,"  No  quarrelling  took 
place  immediately  preyious. ;  Mr. 
Landale  came  into  the  shop  and 
said,  "  I  trust  you  obserAred  what 
passed."  Mr.  Morgan  then  pop- 
ed his  head  in  at  the  door  and  said, 
^'  By  G-d,  Sir,  you  shall  have 
more  of  it."  Mr.  Landale    then 


went  out,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  M.r.  Morgan  returned 
and  8^d,  >f  By  €^-d,  James  I 
have  never  told  you  of  the  shock- 
ing usage  Mi'.  Landale  has  given 
me  and  my  brother  ;  but  just 
hear  (his  letter-'*  I  replied,  "  It  is 
nothing  to  tne  wbat  jour  usage 
has  been  ;  but  what  yon  have 
done  just  now  is  wrong." 

Wm.  Todd,  blacksmith  io  Kirk- 
caldy, was-  sent  for  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan about  a  fortnight  before  tb» 
duel,  to  take  a  ramrod  out  of  lus 
pistol ;  received  also  orden  to 
make  a  number  of  bullets  to  fit 
.the  pistols.  I  made  $3  ballets  for 
him.    . 

Dr.  Johnson  saw  JMr.  Morgan 
the  night  before  the  duel,  and  vas 
asked  by  bi(n  to  be  at  Torbtn 
next  moraing  by  six.  I  went,  and 
found  the  parties  there,  and  their 
seconds.  (I  recommended,  if  po8« 
sible,  to  try  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment ;  this  not  being  don^,  I  re- 
tired. I  heard  one  shot,  and  my 
name  being  called,  L  went  up,  and 
found  Morgan  on  the  ground,  bat 
alive.  A  shot  had  passed  throagh 
his  body,  entering  on  the  right 
side,  and  coming  out  on  the  left 
side. 

Dr«  Smith,  of  Kirkcaldy.— I  ae- 
companied  Mr.  Landale  to  the 
field. '  I  heard  a  shot,  and'  saw 
Morgan  fall.  He  died  within  a 
few  seconds.  The  wound  wis 
the  cause  of  death. 

-  Cross-examined-— -I  heard  Mr. 
Landale  say  he  would  receives 
verbal  apology,  if  afterwards  re- 
duced to  writing.  Mr.  Landale 
appeared  to  me  to  have  no  object 
but  to  repair  the  injury  his  charac- 
ter had  sustained. 

This  closed  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution. 
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The  following  witQesaes  were 
called  for  the  defence ':  ^ 

Mr.  James  Fleming,  merchant 
and  accountant  in  Kirkcaldy.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mor^^ 
gan.  Saw  two  letters  from  Mor- 
gan to  Landale  (one  of  which  he 
recognized  in  Court)  Deceased 
said  he  was  dissatisfied  with  a  let- 
ter received  from  Mr^  Laudale  re- 
specting some  difference  about  the 
bank.  He  tbld  roe  that.in  conse- 
quence of  a  second  evasive  letter, 
he  should  pnt  his  cane  across  Mr. 
Landala's  shoulders  the  iirst  time 
they  tnet.  He  also  said  that  he 
iotepded  to  challenge  him,  but 
was  afraid  to  give  the  challenge, 
as  he  understood  that  by  law  a 
challenger  was  liable  to  transporta- 
tion— he  therefore  would  take  the 
other  course,  that  of  insulting  him. 
I  had  onee  or  twice  some  confi- 
dential conversati6n  with  Mr. 
Morgan  respecting  Mr.  Landale, 
about  a  5000/.  cash  account  grant- 
ed by  the  bank  to  Mr«  Landale, 
and  something  about  a  loan  of 
3000/.  wished  -to  be  raised  by  Mr. 
L^iodale.  ^ 

Robert  Stocks,  Esq.  of  Abden* 
— I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Landale,  and. have  been  so  for  25 
years.  I  consider  him  a  most  or- 
derly and  correct  gentleman,  and 
never  found  him  disposed  to  quar- 
rel. Some  months  before  the 
Utiel,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Morgan  about  a  cash  credit 
Mr.  Landiile  had  obtained  from 
the  baiik  of  3000/.  JMlr.  Morgan 
spoke  of  Mr.  Landfile  having  at- 
tempted to  raise  other  loans,  par- 
ticularly on  a  bleachfield.  This 
was  a  voluntary  communication. 
Mr.  Morgan  continued  to  say^  *^  I 
wish  all  may  be  well  with  Mr; 
Landale.^'     This  excited  suspi- 


cions in  my  mind  which  did  not 
exist  before,  as  to  Mr.  Lahdale's 
solvency  and  credit.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  communication,  I 
caiised  1000/.  to  be  taken  up  from 
Mr.  Landale,  which  belonged  to 
my  "brother's  family. 

Gavin  Hadden,  Esq.  Provost 
of  Aberdeen,  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Landale,  aild 
found  him  a  man  of  the  greatest 
probity  and  honour,  of  mild  and 
gentle  manners,  and  most  unlikely 
to  provoke  quarrels. 

Walt^^FergOs,  Esq.  of  Strat- 
more,  late  Provost  .of  Kirkcaldy, 
had  known  Mr.  Landale  from  his 
infancy.  Esteemed  him  as'  a 
man  of  strict  honour  and  every 
way  a  gentleman.  He  associated 
with  him  all  his  life,  and  scarcely 
ever  saw  his  temper  ruffled.  There 
had  been  rumours  against  Mr. 
Landalo's  credit  these  two  or 
three  months  past ;  before  that  it 
was  quite  unimpeached. 

Mr.  Moneypenny,  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house,  Kirkcaldy,  has  had 
occasion^o  know  Mr.  Landale  as 
a  gentlenian  of  much  mildness 
and  honourable'  feeling. 

Mr.  Bennet,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
identified  a  letter  received  from 
Messrs.  Morgan  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  The  letter  recommend- 
ed Mr.  Landale  as  a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  credit  and  usefulness 
as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer : 
considered  his  business  as  a  de- 
sirable object. 

Mr.  Wood  then  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  crown. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  made  an  eloquent 
and  elaborate  defence  for  his  cli- 
ent^  That  the  bare  fieict  of  taking 
away  life  in  a  duel  conistituted 
murder  he  would  deny.    He  deni- 
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•d  that  it  could  be  lav,  iioi  so  for 
as  it  was  incoasistent  with  the 
views  and  opinioiu  of  the  strictest 
moralists,  with  the  law  itself*, 
and  no  less  so  with  the  practioe  of 
the  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  remedy  for  injuries  for  which 
law  tribunals  could  afford  n/>  re- 
dress. It  was  no  doubt  a  lamenta- 
ble remedy  for  those  who  became 
its  victims,  hut  it  was  viewed  as  a 
comparatively  light  pne  in  the 
practice  of  the  law. — While  the 
more  honourable  and  refined  spe- 
cies of  feelings  exist  in  the  bosom, 
quarrels  and  grievance^  wul  some- 
times unfortupately  occur,  which 
no'  law  is  calculated  to  redress, 
and  under  which  no  man  could 
find  existence  tolerable.  In  histo- 
ry we  find,  that  during  the  4ngea 
of  barbarism  '  such  feelings  gave 
rise  to  cruel  feuds  and  assassina- 
tions, and  were  greatly  to  be  de- 
precated. In  our  more  cultivated 
and  enlightened  days  it  was  sel- 
dom, except  in  cases  pP  peremp- 
tory necessity,  that  decision  of 
differences  by  shedding  blood  was 
resorted  to ;  and  then  it  is  eon- 
ducted  generally  with  such  frank- 
ness, openness,  and  gallantry,  as 
to  do  Away  in  a  great,  degree  that 
imputation  of  malice  which  is  ne- 
cessary: to  constitute  the  positive 
crime  of  murder.  The  law  against 
it  had  been  abrogated,  in  pradtice. 
at  least,  and  indeed  it  w^  iyo 
longer.  At  one  time  it  might  in 
the  14th  and  l^th  centuries,  from 
the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry 
which  prevailed,  rencontres  of  the 
kind  were  so  frequent  and  com- 
mon, that  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  framed  statutes  for  ita 
suppression..  But  the  practice  of 
duelling  was  now  remarkably  rare. 
Duong  tl^e  reign  of  his  late 


jesty,  not  more  than  200  auUieot]- 
cated  duels  had  taken  place  '» 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
for  these,  only  fr6m  20  to  23  trah 
had  been  instituted,  and  not  om 
conviction  had  ensued,  except  ia 
a  very  few  instances,  in  which  it 
evidently  appeared  that  theprae- 
tipe  was  abused  by  making  a  chil' 
lenge  a  preteat  for  accoroptishng 
murderous  purposes.  During  the 
last  150  years,  not  ome  coofictioo 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland.  Nov 
our  blood  was  not  colder,  nor  oar 
sense  of  honour  nnore  obtuse,  thm 
that  of  our  neighbours  ;  but  the 
reason  was,  that  the  investigalioM 
uniformly  terminated  in  the  defs- 
lopemeot  of  circumstances  rather 
honourable  thatf  otherwise  to  the 
survivors.  They  were  therefora 
acquitted.  Thas  far  he  had  en- 
larged as  to  the  practice  of  the 
law';' he  should  again  refer  to  the 
subject  as  it  affected  morality.  Hs 
was  able  to  adduco  the  opinioB 
not  only  of  the  strictest  moralials, 
but  even  of  men  no  less  eaineal 
for  piety,  in  vindication  of  the 
practice  in  a  moral  point  of  raw. 
He  would  enumerate*  Dr.  Joluifon, 
the  greatest  moralist  of  his  sgs, 
and  equally  remarkable  for  bb  r^ 
ligious  austerity  and  strict  aenaa 
of  propriety — Lord  Kaiqies,  wfaoaa 
autnprity  and  reasoning  -eosoch 
subjects  could  scarcely  he  calM 
in  question,  and  who  had  said  IM 
injuries  will  be  inflicted  and  aoi- 
tained  which,  till  human  opinion 
be  altered,  no  law  can  redreas; 
and  in  which  th^  injured  party  ia 
justi^fied  in  having  recoorse  la 
challenge  for  reparation  to  bv 
wounded  feelinga— Dr«  A.  Fs^ 
gusoui  whose  conduct  nailbfndjr 
comported  with  pare  vnligian 
stiiat  moral  prineipla; 
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appointed  to  the  ethical  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  forniiDg  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  joung, 
and  rendering  them  the  ornaments 
of  society.  All  these  distinguinh- 
ed  individuals  held  the  same  opini- 
ons. The  inference  of  the  mur- 
der in  such  cases  was  quite  irre- 
conoileable  alike  with  the  funda- 
mental and  improved  principles  of 
law.  An  act  committed  out  of 
necessity,  from  force,  from  inti- 
midation, or  under  mental  aber- 
ration, could  not  be  construed  as 
a  crime.  Unless  the  facts  could 
convince  the  jury  that  the  deed 
was  maliciously  committed,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  what  his  learn- 
ed friend  opposite  might  denomi- 
nate law.  Neither  was  it  enough 
that  the  evidence  might  bear  out 
his  individual  notions  of  law  ;  but 
it  must  be  such  evidence  as  could 
aatisfy  the  jury.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  say  that  the  law  constituted  the 
crime,  and  that  the  fact  implied 
malice  : — it  was  evidence  of  ma- 
Ike  Qnly  that  could  confirm  tho 
iact,  and  render  it  criminal.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  paucity  of  con- 
▼ietioBs ;  and  he  could  assure 
then,  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  the  ignorance  of  juries,  or 
their  disqualificatioh  to  discrimi- 
nate, that  this  had  arisen.  Juries, 
on  cases  of  duelling  in  this  coun- 
try, had  been  composed  of  men 
rather  of  superior  intellect  Tho 
practice  of  the  law,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  doctrines  of 
judges  or  men  of  law,  had  been 
universally  established  by  intelli- 
gent, discriminating  and  conscien- 
tious men,  in  opposition  to  the 
principle  laid  down,  that  killing 
in  a  duel  inferred  murder,  unless 
accompanied  by  circumstances 
proving  deadly  malice.  The  learn- 


ed gentleman  then  quoted 
instances,  from  that  of  OlcfligBry, 
in  1798,  down  to  the  |Air  be- 
tween Mr.  Stuart,  of  Duncaffn, 
and  Sir  A.  Boewell,  in  1822.  In 
all  these  cases  the  survivors  were 
acquitted,  and  in  most  of  tham  by 
the  reeommendation  of  the  Judges. 
In  one  of  these,  the  present  Lord 
President  had  said,  **  Juries  hare 
formerly  exercised  their  diaora- 
tion  ;  so  may  you,  and  find  a  aimi- 
lar  velvet,  if  you  sec  cauaeiiiam 
the  circumstances."  He  woald 
call  upon  the  Jury  to  give  this  the 
weight  it  was  entitled  to :  thia  was 
not  the  opinion  of  a  panet'a  coun- 
sel, expressed  in  a  pleading  from 
the  bar,  but  the  reoumroendatien 
of  a  Judge  from  the  bench. 

Lord  Gillies.-^Gentlemaa  af 
the  Jury— -I  shall  say  little  to  you 
on  this  occasion,  not  bceauac  I 
think  it  an  unimportant  case,  hut 
because  so  respectable  a  jury  aa  I 
now  see  before  me  can  need  iiUie 
aid  from  me.  I  may  say,  that 
nothing  I  mean  at  present  to  ad- 
dress to  you  is  intended  to  weak- 
en the  efieot  of  what  you  have 
just  heard  from  the  counsel  fi>r 
the  panel.  Here  we  have  notkiag 
to  do  with  the  lows  of  honour; 
we  have  to  consult  the  law  of  the 
land  only,  but  that  law  is  a  law  of 
reason,  and  liberally  accommoda- 
ted to  human  feelings.  The  general 
rule  of  the  law  is,  that  killing  in  a 
duel  is  murder ;  but  that  admits  of 
qualifications,  and  I  consider  that 
the  panel  at  the  bar  is  within  the 
qualified  rule  of  the  law.  You 
cannot  yet  have  forgotten,  gen- 
tlemen— if  you  can  ever  forget  it — 
the  opening  statement  so  power- 
fully made  for  the  prisoner ;  and 
and  here  I  am  bound  to  aay,  that 
in  no  case  which  ever  came  under 
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obflenratioo  could  less  blame  be 
attached  to  the  survivor  io  a  duel, 
than  in  that  of  which  the  facts  are 
now  before  you.  The  character 
you  have  heard  testified  to,  by  bo 
many  respectable  and  intelligeDt 
gentlemen  this  day,  is  as  high  as 
is  possible  for  man  to  receive ; 
and  I  consider  that  throughout 
this  affair  the  panel  has  acted  up 
to  it  His  whole  demeanour  has 
been  manly,  temperate,  and  fair. 
Mr.  Landale  did  not  challenge  on 
receiving  the  first  insulting  letter, 
not  thinking  the  laws  of  honour 
applicable  in  such  a  case ;  but 
his  antagonist  thought  differently, 
and  evidently  forced  on  the  duel. 
.  In  all  the  four  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  juries  acquitted 
the  survivors,  although  in  all  these 
the  fact  of  killing  in  a  duel  was 
clearly  proved  or  admitted.  The 
defence  made  at  each  of  these  ca- 
ses I  think  was,  that  a  malicious 
purpose  ought  to  be  clearly  pro- 
ved; and  so  it  is  laid  here  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  indictment, 
but  in  no  instance  has  that  been 
substantiated.  You  have  clear 
and  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  panel  to  fight, 
and  that  his  great  and  sole  object 
was  the  reparation  of  his  honour 
and  character.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  from  the  fact  of  kil- 
ling, the  law  presumes    malice; 


but  this  is  a  presumption  wbidi 
may  be  rebutted  by  evidence,  aod 
of  the  sufficiency  of  that  evideaee 
in  that  case,  you,  gentlemen,  mmt 
be  the  judges.  The  great  profo- 
cation  endured  was  another  alle- 
viating point.  The  insult  soi- 
tained  led  to  the  contempt  sad 
scorn  of  the  world  ;  the  provoca- 
tion was  permanent  and  cootiaii- 
ous;  and  the  wound  thereby 
caused,  the  lapse  of  time  wooJd 
only  augment  and  render  more  in- 
tolerable. I  will  not  trouble  yoa 
farther  than  to  say,  that  in  ill  the 
cases  quoted,  if  the  juries  were 
just  and  reasonable  in  acquittiag 
the  prisoners,  I  do  not  see  bow 
the  panel  at  this  bar  can  justlj 
and  reasonably  be  condemned. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  all  I  hafe  to 
say.  If  you  think  this  case  Mb 
under  the  general  rule,  you  may 
convict ;  if  you  think  it  falls  mAa 
the  milder  conatruction  adopted  bjr 
former  juries,  you  will  return  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  Jury  without  retiring,  im- 
mediately and  unanimously  fooid 
the  panel  Ab/  Guiliy. 

His  Lordship  congratoliled 
Mr.  Landale  on  the  result  of  ifae 
trial,  and  expressed  much  pleasiire 
in  the  duty  which  now  devolved 
upon  him,  of  dismissing  him  from 
the  bar  with  a  character  so  boa- 
ourable  and  unsullied. 


DISTRICT  COURT,  S.  D.  NEW-YORK,  Aug.  1826. 

BURCKLB  BROTHERS  AND  CO.  VS.  SHIP  TAPFERHETEH. 

W.  P.  VAN  NESS,  JUDGE, 


This  vessel  arrived  at  this  port 

on  the  eleventh  day  of  June  last. 

She  is  documented  as  belong- 


ing to  Michaelson  and  BenedktoT 
Stockholm. 
She  leA  Sweden  on  the  twei^ 
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uth  day  of  June,  one]  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
with  a  Swedish  register,  and  all 
the  papers  necessary  to  constitute 
her  the  exclusive  private  property 
of  Swedish  subjects. 

She  sailed  from  Europe,  bound 
to  Carthagena,  a  port  in  the  re- 
public of  Colombia.  She  entered 
and  cleared  from  that  port  as  a 
Swedish  vessel — arrived  and  en- 
tered at  the  port  of  New- York,  in 
that  character  ;  and  remains  here 
with  all  the  original  evidences  of 
Swedish  title,  in  the  exclusive 
possession,  and  under  the  exclu- 
sive control,  of  the  agent  of  the 
Swedish  owners. 

She  is  now  libelled  in  this  court 
for  provisions  and  necessaries  fur- 
nished at  the  instance  of  her  com- 
mander, since  her  arrival  in  this 
|K>rt ;  and  if  she  be  what  she  is 
represented  and  appears  to  be, 
•he  is  undoubtedly  liable  for  these 
claims. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
look  farther  into  the  title  or  cha- 
racter of  this  vessel,  than  the  doc- 
uments to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  should  consider  them  settled 
and  established,  according  to  the 
rales  and  principles  upon  which 
Courts  of  Admiralty  are  known  to 
proceed. 

The  Consul  General  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  has,  however, 
interposed  a  claim  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  founded  on  an  alleged 
transfer  of  this  vessel  by  Moses 
Isaacs,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July  last 

It  has,  therefore,  become  pro- 

Kr  to  examine  by  what  authority 
r.  Isaacs  undertook  to  transfer 
this  vessel,  and  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  his  acts. 


By  the  evidence  and  papers  be- 
fore the  Court,  it  »e»am  that  some 
time  previous  to  the  month  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  the  vessel  in  ques- 
tion became  the  subject  of  a  ne- 
gotiation between  the  Swedish 
owners,  Michselson  and  Bene- 
dict, and  B.  A.  Goldschmidt  &  Co. 
of  London. 

We  are  not  furnished  with  the 
means  of  understanding  fully  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  negotia- 
tion, but  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
disclosed  will  be  best  understood 
by  an  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments and  correspondence,  in  the 
order  of  their  dates. 

We  have  nothing  that  tends  to 
elucidate  or  explain  the  transac- 
tion anterior  to  the  seventh  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

On  that  day,  we  find  a  paper 
executed  by  B.  A.  Goldschmidt,  & 
Co.  referring  to  an  agreement, 
which  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  ship  Tapperheten  and  Count 
Yan  Rogen,  and  undertaking  and 
engaging  to  provide  the  command- 
er, officers  and  crew  of  the  said 
ship,  who  sail  from  a  port  in  Swe- 
den, with  a  passage  from  a  port  in 
Colombia  back  to  Europe,  without 
any  expense  to  them. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  agreement 
by  Goldschmidt  is  guaranteed  by 
Michaelson  and  Benedict  in  an- 
other instrument  bearing  the  same 
date. 

Then  follows  another  paper  ex- 
ecuted on  the  same  tenth  June,  by 
Michaelson  and  Benedict,  entitled 
a  power  of  attorney,  authorising 
Messrs.  B.  A.  Goldschmidt  &  Co. 
or  their  assignees,  to  receive  the 
ship  Tapperheten,  at  the  hands  of 
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thD  edtnmanding  officer,  against 
their  own  receipt,  or  that  of  their 
assignees,  and  declaring  that  Gold- 
schmidt  &  Co.  are  at  full  liberty 
to  dispose  of  the  ship  as  their  le- 
gal property. 

At  the  tame  time  Michaelson 
and  Benedict  issued  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander  of  the 
ship,  directing  him  to  proceed  to 
England,  and  request  of  Messrs. 
Ooldschmidt  &  Co.  directions 
where,  and  to  whom  he  should  de- 
Kver  the  ship,  and  to  procure,  6e« 
foT€  the  ddivety  of  the  ship,  letters 
of  credit,  for  the  sending  home  of 
that  part  of  the  crew,  who,  after 
the  expiration  of  their  contract,  do 
not  wish  to  remain  in  America. 
And  to  demand  from  Goldschmidt 
&  Co.  or  their  assignees,  a  due 
and  legal  receipt  for  the  delivery 
of  the  ship. 

Goldschmidt  &  Co.  did  not  re- 
ceive or  accept  the  ship  in  En- 
gland ;  but  under  date  of  3d  May, 
1S25,  directed  the  commander  to 
proceed  to  XM  port  of  Carthagena 
in  the  reptiblic  of  Colombia ;  and 
to  deliver  the  vessel  to  the  person, 
who  might  be  stated  \n  a  letter  to 
be  addressed  to  him  by  their 
agent  S.  Leidorsdorf. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Carthagena,  the  commander  is  re- 
ferred by  S.  Liedorsdorf,  in  his  let- 
ter dated  I9th  June,  1825,  to  Mr. 
M.  tsaacs,  and  requested  to  take 
his  directions  in  relation  to  her. 

Mr.  Isaacs  also  produced  to  the 
commander  the  power  of  attorney 
from  Michaelson  &  Benedict,  to 
Goldschmidt  &  Co.  with  an  en- 
dorsement thereon,  authorizing 
him,  the  said  Mr.  Isaacs,  on  his 
order,  to  receive  the  said  ship. 

Upon  the  production  of  this  au- 
thority, the  Qommander  of  the  ship 


tendered  her  to  Mr.  Isaacs,  and 
offered  to  surrender  her  to  hin, 
upon  his  complying  with  the  coa- 
tract  of  Messrs*  Goldschmidt,  and 
the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Mi* 
chaelson  and  Benedict,  in  reb* 
tion  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
ship. 

These  conditions  Mr.  Isiaet 
said  he  was  not  then  prepared  t^ 
ftilfil. 

In  this  state  of  uneertaioff  tsd 
perplexity,  the  commander  re« 
mained  with  his  ship  at  Cutbtge* 
na,  from  November,  one  thcMBsnid 
eight  hundred  and  twentj-fivs, 
till  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  It  was  then  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Leidorsdorf  tod 
Isaacs,  that  she  should  proceed  to 
New-Tork,  and  Mr.  Isaacs  ellle^ 
ed  into  a  written  assurance  or  ea* 
gagement,  under  date  of  the  siidi 
March,  that  tlie  stipulations  in  (be 
contract  of  Messrs.  Goldschmidt, 
and  the  instructions  of  Messrs* 
Michaelson  and  Benedict,  should 
then  be  complied  with.  On  tiM 
twenty-seventh  March  acconfag* 
ly,  the  commander  set  sail,  frooi 
Carthagena  for  New-Tork,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  eleventh /una 
last. 

Here  at  least,  in  pursoaDeeof 
the  reiterated  contracts  and  wunh 
ranees  of  Goldschmidt  and  lul 
agents,  the  commander  of  this 
ship  had  a  right  to  anticipate  i 
termination  of  his  embarrassments; 
but  all  again  ended  in  delusion  aod 
disappointment. 

Afler  having  been  detained  ftft 
months  at  Carthagena,  by  fba 
agents  of  Goldschmidt,  and  mads 
a  voyage  from  thence  to  New» 
York,  for  their  convenience,  aai 
at  their  solicitation,  all  his  jaslsl^ 
pectations  are  again  deAalsA 
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Mr.  Isaacs,  under  date  of  the 
first  July,  informs  him  that  he  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  power 
to  comply  with  his  own  engage- 
ment entered  into  at  Carthagena, 
nor  with  the  original  contract  of 
his  principals ;  and  thus  the  master 
of  this  ship,  with  four  hundred 
men,  are  abandoned  in  a  distant 
and  a  foreign  land,  without  resour- 
ces of  any  kind,  and  in  the  actual 
want  of  daily  subsistence. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  throughout  this  very 
singular  and  extraordinary  trans- 
action, distinctly  recognizes  the 
claims  of  the  commander,  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  alone,  this 
vessel  could  be  delivered  to  him : 
and  yet  claims  the  right  to  trans- 
fer and  deliver  her  to  a  third  party 
before  he  has  complied  with  them ; 
before  he  has  put  himself  in  a 
situation,  or  established  his  own 
light,  to  receive  her.  This  could 
on\y  be  done  by  a  compliance 
with  the  engagements  of  his  prin- 
cipals, and  the  terms  upon  which 
the  vessel  was  to  be  delivered* 
Having  never  consummated  his 
own  right  to  the  delivery  or  pos- 
session, it  was  futile  and  absurd 
to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  pos- 
session to  a  third  party. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  to 
the  farther  progress  of  Mr.  Isaacs^ 
ta  disclosed  in  the  communication. 

He  states,  that,  under  date  of 
the  13th  May,  he  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  Messrs.  Gold- 
schmidts  to  "  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  her,  (the  vessel,)  or  her 
crew,^  and  in  referring  to  the  let- 
ter of  Goldschmidt,  we  find  that  he 
is  instructed  to  consider  his  en- 
gagements in  their  affairs  at  an 
Sttd. 

Mr.  Istacs  therefore  finds  it 
to  take  new  ground. 


He  disclaims  bebg  the  agent  of 
Messrs.  Goldschmidt,  but  resolves 
to  act  as  he  terms  it  in  his  own  in- 
dividual capacity,  and  in  his  own 
right  demand  a  surrender  of  the 
ship.  He  can  no  longer  act,  bs 
says,  as  the  agent  of  the  Messrs. 
Goldschmidt,  in  the  execution  of 
their  contract,  or  in  the  fulfilment 
of  any  of  their  stipulations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vessel ;  but,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, will  exercise  the  right  to 
transfer  her  to  whom  he  pleases. 
In  pursuance  of  this  intimation,  in 
bis  letter  of  the  1st,  Mr.  Isaacs 
accordingly,  on  the  17th  July,  in- 
forms the  commander  that  be  has 
transferred  the  vessel  to  the  Co- 
lombian government.  ''  You  will, 
therefore,  be  pleased,"  he  sayS| 
to  understand  yourself  with  the 
agent  of  the  said  government  in 
every  matter  relating  to  the  ship." 
By  which  he  meant,  no  doubt,  that 
the  master  should  supplicate  the 
agent  of  that  government  for  sub- 
'sistence,  and  for  a  compliance 
with  obligations  atul  duties  which 
Goldschmidt  and  his  agent,  not  lbs 
Colombian  Government,  were 
bound  to  fulfil  and  perform.  This 
was  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
having  thus  multiplied  and  aggra- 
vated the  evils  connected  with  this 
affair,  he  suddenly  departs  for 
Europe,  without  making  a  pro- 
vision of  any  sort,  for  the  support 
or  subsistence  of  six  hundred  men, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  this  un- 
profitable service  of  bis  principles, 
and  brought  into  this  port  by  his 
own  delusive  promises.  A  more 
reprehensible  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  and  assurances, 
will  not  oflen,  I  trust,  be  present- 
ed to  this  court 

What  had  the  commander  of 
this  ship  to  do  with  the  Ci 
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fovernmeDt  or  its  agents  ?  He 
ad  no  contract  with  either,  to 
supply  his  daily  wants,  to  pay  off 
his  crew,  and  send  them  home. 
Goldschmidt  had  entered  into  such 
a  contract  in  Europe,  and  Isaacs 
himself  entered  into  another  with 
the  commander  at  Carthagena,  to 
the  same  efiect.  To  them  he  had 
a  right  to  look  for  support  and  in- 
demnity. He  was  neither  required 
nor  authorised  to  look  elsewhere. 
This  transaction  is  distinguish- 
ed by  so  much  inconsistency,  ir- 
regularity, and  want  of  punctuality, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  I  hardly 
know  in  what  light  to  view  it.  And 
it  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
feature  in  it,  that  the  Goldschmidts, 
in  their  correspondence  with  Isaacs 
and  in  the  face  of  their  solemn 
contract,  should  state  that  it  does 
Dot  belong  to  them  to.  provide  for 
the  disbursements  which  the  crews 
may  require,  and  that  he^  Isaacs, 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Amidst  all  these  perplexities, 
the  commander  of  this  ship  seems 
to  have  acted  with  great  judgment, 
with  consummate  prudence,  and 
with  a  high  and  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  safety  of  those  under  his 
command,  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  interests  of  his  own- 
ers. He  held  fast  to  the  property, 
and  most  rightfully  refused  to  sur- 
render it,  but  in  conformity  to  his 
instructions,  and  on  a  compliance 
with  the  contracts  between  the 
parties.  He  held  it  thus,  until  by 
due  and  legal  process,  it  was 
taken  into  the  custody  of  this 
court,  where  it  now  is,  to  answer 
all  just  and  legal  claims  against  it. 
I  have  stated  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  this  transactioni  as  they 
are  proved  by  the  documents,  and 


the  testimony  before  the  court 
-dider  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Isaacs  has  attempted  to  transfer 
this  vessel  to  the  Consul  Genertl 
of  the  government  of  Colombia. 

In  whatever  capacity  Mr.  Isaacs 
may  have  attempted  to  make  this 
transfer,  whether  in  his  own  in- 
dividual capacity,  or  as  agent,  the 
act  was  futile  and  nugatoiy.  He 
could  transfer  nothing,  for  he  had 
nothing  to  transfer.  He  had  nei- 
ther the  actual  nor  coBstnictiTe 
possession  of  the  vessel.  He  bad 
never  obtained  the  right  of  poaaea- 
sion,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of 
title  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  at  all  events,  could 
have  no  better  claim  or  title  to 
this  ship  than  his  principles,  Gold- 
schmidt &  Co.  They  never  bad 
a  title  that  would  be  sustained  by 
any  judicial  tribunal,  or  recognized 
in  any  commercial  country.  They 
nefer  had  a  bill  of  sale,  or  any  in- 
strument that  amounted  to  a  con- 
veyance of  title,  upon  any  known 
principle  of  law.  The  Regiiter 
was  never  transferred  or  changed, 
possession  of  the  ship  was  never 
delivered  or  surrendered  in  any 
manner,  and  never  was  intended 
to  be,  but  upon  conditions  which 
have  never  been  complied  with. 

The  only  document  or  paper 
Goldschmidt  &  Co.  ever  received 
from  Michaelson  and  Benedict, 
was  not  a  bill  of  sale,  or  a  convey- 
ance of  the  title,  but  a  power  of 
attorney ;  so  entitled  by  then, 
and  so  in  fact  and  in  form.  By 
this  power  of  attorney,  they  weie 
authorized  to  receive  the  vessel 
from  the  commander,  and  having 
received  her,  to  sell  her.  They 
could  not  receive  her  until  the 
commander  was  ready  and  wS- 
ing  to  deliver  her ;  luid  if  (hef 
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did  not  receive  her,  tbey  cerUinly 
could  not  sell  her.    A  previous 
delivery  to  them,  was  essential  to 
their  right  to  sell.      Delivery  of 
possession  is  always  a  very  im- 
portant and  essential    ingredient 
in  the  title  to  a  ship. — Wherever 
it  is  possible  to  be  made,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to   the  perfection  of  the 
title,  even  where  there  is  a  regu- 
lar and  formal  conveyance.     In 
this  case,  not  only  no  delivery  of 
the  possession,   either  actual  or 
syroboHcal,  has  ever  been  made, 
but  has  been  uniformly  and  per- 
emptorily refused,  until  the  terms 
of  the  original  instructions  were 
fulfilled.      Without  a  delivery  of 
the  possession,  no  title  whatever 
could  pass,  no  right  or  authority 
of  any  kind  over  the  vessel  could 
be  exercised,  by  virtue  of  any  do- 
cument in  the  possession  of  Gold- 
schmidt  &  Co. 

The  power  of  attorney  to  Gold- 
^schmidt,  and  the  instructions  to  the 
commander,  were  dated  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  time,  viz.   the 
10th  June,  1825  ;  and  if  not  actu- 
ally parts  of  the  same  instrument, 
may  undoubtedly  be  received  to 
explain  and  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  the  parties.   These  instructions 
are  framed  in  reference  to  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  Goldschmidt 
&  Co.  on  the  7th  June ,  and  explicit- 
ly forbid  the  commander  to  deliver 
the  ship,  but  upon  a  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  that  contract, 
which  terms  are  repeated  in  the 
instructions.     These  instructions 
have  been  obeyed — the  intentions 
of  the  owners  have  been  fulfilled — 
the  delivery  of  the  vessel  has  been 
refused,  and  the  want  of  it  has,  in 
my  judgment,  rendered  inefiectual 
andrwholly  inoperative,  the  only 
instrument  upon  which  the  claim 


of  Goldschmidt  or  his    agent  is 
founded. 

To  test  the  title  to  this  vessel, 
let  us  suppose  that  Michaelson  & 
Benedict,  like  Goldschmidt  &  Co. 
had  become  unfortunate,  to  whose 
creditors  would  this  property  be 
adjudged?  Most  indubitably  and 
necessarily,  to  Michaelson  and 
Benedict.  The  Register,  and  all 
the  usual  evidences  of  title,  stand- 
ing in  their  name,  coupled  with  the 
actual  and  unimpaired  possession, 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  constitute 
in  them  a  good  and  valid  title  to 
the  ship. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  pur- 
suance of  the  agreements  between 
the  parties  in  reference  to  this 
ship.  The  power  to  receive,  and 
the  instructions  to  deliver,  remain 
unexecuted,  and  the  vessel  is  in 
the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
Sweden. 

If  the  vessel  had  ever  been  de- 
livered to  Goldschmidt  &  Co.  they 
might,  in  execution  of  the  power 
of  attorney  to  them,  have  sold  and 
transferred  her ;  but  never  having 
received  her,  their  authority  has 
never  been  consummated,  and 
they  could  exercbe  no  power  over 
her.  It  follows  of  course,  tlMt 
their  agent  Isaacs  derived  none 
from  them ;  and  unless  he  can 
shew  that  a  delivery  has  been 
made  to  him,  as  the  agent  autho- 
rized to  receive  her,  his  transfer, 
whatever  may  be  its  operation,  at 
between  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment and  Goldschmidt  &  Co.  can 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
other  parties,  Michaelson  &  Bene- 
dict. 

This  view  of  the  question,  ad- 
mitslsaacs  to  have  been  the  agent  of 
Goldschmidt,  at  the  time  the  trans- 
fer was  made  by  himi  but  he  was 
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not.  All  his  powers  had  beeo  re- 
voked before  the  17th  of  July.— 
On  that  day,  he  had  no  power  to 
roceivo,  and  therefore  could  have 
none  to  transfer  the  vessel.  His 
pretended  individual  right  is  not 
worthy  of  animadversion.  I  am 
clenr,  therefore,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Colombian  Government  can- 
not be  maintained,  but  must  be  re- 
jected. 

This  vessel  then  being  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Messrs.  Michael- 
eon  &  Benedict,  merchants  of 
Stockholm,  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  liable  for  necessaries  fur- 
nished her  in  this  port,  and  she  is 
ordered  to  be  sold  according  to  the 
prayer  of  the  Libellanta.  Since 
the  filmg  of  the  libel  in  this  case, 
the  seamen  have  presented  and 
filed  claims  for  wages. 

This  Court,  in  conformity  to  the 
established  rule  of  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty  in  this  country,  is  al- 
ways cautious  in  taking  cognizance 
of  the  claims  and  disputes  of  the 
crews  of  foreign  ships.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  they  are  referred  for  re- 
dress to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of 
their  own  country. 

Where,  however,  by  accident, 
or  from  necessity,  the  voyage  is 
broken  up  or  terminated  here,  we 
entertain  their  complaints,  and  as 
nearlyas  practicable,  administer  to 
them  that  justice  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  at  home.  If 
they  have  entered  into  contracts 
there,  in  relation  to  their  service, 
we  endeavour  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  as  far  as  we  can,  according 
to  their  letter  and  their  spirit. 

In  this  case,  a  contract  is  pro- 
duced, entered  into  in  due  form, 
before  the  proper  authorities  in 


Sweden,  and  I  shall  adopt  tkt 
contract  as  my  guide,  in  decredug 
wages  to  the  crew,  and  compenii- 
tion  to  the  persona  named  in  it 

The  commander  of  this  ship  b 
bound  to  return  the  men  under  Iw 
command  to  their  own  couatiy.— 
Michaelson  &  Benedict,  the  ovb- 
ers,  have  guaranteed  the  ceotnct 
of  Goldschmidt,  to  provlle  meiBi 
to  enable  the  officers  and  crew  to 
return  to  their  own  couotiy.  Out 
of  the  property  then,  in  the  handi 
of  the  court  belonging  to  these 
parties,  it  ia  fit  and  proper  thid  this 
provision  shoukl  be  made,  if  tbe 
proceeds  of  the  sale  prove  foiB- 
cicnt.  In  contemplation  of  sodi 
an  order,  I  directed  an  estimate  to 
be  made  of  the  probable  expense 
of  transporting  the  officers  tad 
crew  to  Sweden.  It  was  furniiii- 
ed  by  the  officers,  and  when  it 
came  in,  I  referred  it  to  the  cleriL, 
and  two  merchants  to  be  examined 
and  reported  upon.  The  clerk  as- 
sociated  to  himself  J.  W.  Schmidt, 
Esq.  Consul  of  his  Pnissiaa  Ma- 
jesty, and  — ~  Pederseo,  £s^ 
the  Danish  Consul,  resident  in  Ikif 
port  The  estimate  fur^sbed  by 
these  gentlemen,  ezeeedf  in 
amount,  that  of  the  officcis.  Of 
the  two,  I  shall  adopt  the  latter, 
with  some  modification. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  now 
settled  all  the  principles  presented 
by  this  case.  The  detailed  alknr- 
ances,  appropriated  to  the  vaiiow 
objects  of  supplies  and  necessa- 
ries, wages  of  the  seamen,  and  ex- 
penses of  transportation  hooie, 
will  all  be  particularlj  set  forth 
and  specified  in  the  decree  to  bi 
entered  in  conformity  to  this  dl- 
cision. 


I.AW  CASES, 


[ 


PIRACY  AND  MURDER. 


I  peculiar  circumstances 
;ted  with  the  case  of  the 
tuwford,  which  will  be  de- 
d  iQ  the  sequel,  induced 
Justice  Marshall  to  hold  a 
i  terra  of  the  Federal  Court 

Fifth  Circuit  and  Eastern 
it  of  Virginia,  for  the  trial  of 
ree  Spaniards.  The  three 
nrs,  viz:  Pepe,  otherwise 
Fose  Hilario  Casaris,  Couro, 
iae  called  Joseph  Mirando, 
lix,  otherwise  Felix  Barbe* 
re  all  charged  in  the  first 
lent  with  Piracy,  and  in 
r  the  ethers,  with  the  raur- 

some  one  of  the  persons 
sre  slaughtered  by  them. — 
risoners  having  been  ar- 
I,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all 
lictments.  Mr.  8tanard» 
t  Attorney  for  the  United 

conducted  the  prosecution, 
tourt  assigned  Mr.  Leigh, 
tion  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  who 
sd  as  counsel  for  the  ar- 
L 

ompliance  with  a  wish  ex- 
[  by  the  prisoners  they  were 
tparately ;  and  consequent- 
testimony,  being  the'  same 
n.case,  was  repeated  by 
nesses  on  the  three  several 

One  of  the  material  wit- 
being  unable  to  speak  the 
I  language,  and  the  priso- 
derstanding  only  the  Span- 
.  Adolphus  Crozet  acted  as 
iter  on  the  two  first,  and 
mosey,  on  the  last  trial, 
und  Dobson,  the  first  wit- 
lUed,  was  the  mate  of  the 
rawford.  From  his  testi- 
re  collected  the  following 
rhich  we  give,  without  pur^ 


suing  the  order  of  his  narrative,  or 
extending  the  statement  by  pur- 
suing the  cross-examinations  that 
were  had*  The  brig  Crawford 
was  built  at  Troy,  and  registered 
last  at  Providence,  from  which 
port  she  sailed  about  the  6th  of 
April  for  Matanzas,  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Capt.  Henry  Bright- 
man,  master,  himself,  mate,  and 
Joseph  Deliver,  Oliver  Potter, 
Asa  Bicknell,  Nathaniel  P. 
Deane,  and  Stephen  Gibbs,  (co- 
loured cook)  mariners.  AAer  dis- 
charging their  cargo  at  Matanzas, 
the  captain  told  him  he  expected 
to  have  some  passengers,  who 
were  foreigners.  About  a  week 
before  they  sailed,  Alexander 
Tardy  came  on  board  and  staid 
all  night,  but  returned  to  shore  the 
next  day.  But  while  taking  on 
board  their  homeward  cargo.  Tar- 
dy remaiited  on  board  several  days. 
He  thinks  it  was  about  three  days 
before  th^  sailed,  the  prisoners 
Felix  and  Couro  came  on  board 
bringing"  a  small  iron  bound  box, 
said  to  contain  money.  The  wit- 
ness was  ordered  to  put  it  under 
the  Captain's  birth,  id  .a  locker^ 
which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the 
presence  of  Felix,  who.  seemed 
satisfied  with  this  disppsition  of  it. 
From  that  time  till  the  vessel 
sailed,  Felix  remained  on  board, 
during  which  time  much  of  the 
cargo  was  taken  in;  In  the  course 
of  the '  testimony,  the  history  of 
this  box  seemed  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  trials,  and 
the  witness  was  cross-examined 
respecting  it.  He  said  he  never 
saw  or  knew  any  thing  of  it  after- 
wards ;  and  did  not  think  that  it 
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could  possibly  have  been  brought 
from  below,  put  on  board  the  boat, 
and  sent  ashore,  without  Felix  or 
himself  knowing  it.     He  had  un- 
derstood from  the  cook,  who  was 
«  black  man,  that  it  had  been  re- 
moved-—and  by  consent^  this  hear- 
Miy  testimony  was  periaittcd  to  be 
related — and  the  witness  said,  he 
was  told  by  the  cook  that  Felix 
had  caused  the  box  to  be  removed 
to  a  locker  under  the  cupboard, 
Aod  afterwards    to  Felix's    own 
apartment-*^nd  that  this  occurred 
before  they  \e(t  the  bay  of  Matan- 
M8»     Pepe  came    on  board  -the 
day  before  sailing.       The   pas- 
flongera  being  all  on  board,  the 
venel  was  ipoved  out  a  little  from 
aiQong  the  other  shipping,  where 
■iie  remained    until  her    papers 
were  obtained,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  cause  of  delay.     She 
■ailed  on  the  28th  May. 
.  Nothing   remarkable  occurred 
uwiil  the  morning  of  the  1st  June. 
They  breakfasted  about  8  o'clock. 
Tardy   seemed   to  be  somewhat 
officious    on  the  occasion.      He 
helped  the  witness  to  some  fried 
eggs  and  ham,    and   a   bowl  of 
chocolate.     Witness  spilt  some  of 
the    chocolate.      Tardy   insisted 
upon  it,  and  actually  replenished 
the  bowl.      After  breakfast  he  xe- 
tired  to  the  state  room,   to  get 
some   rest,    having   been  up  all 
night.     He  soon  felt  very  giddy 
in  the  head,  and  sick  at  the  sto- 
mach.    The  captain  soon  came 
down,  and  when  he  ascertained 
hie  situatioUf  invited  Tardy,  who 
professed  to  be  a  Doctor,  to  come 
down  and  see  him.  T.  did  so ;  said 
that  be  was  bilious,  and  proposed 
an  eroetk;.      Mr.  Robinson,  the 
supercargo,  advised  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  medicine, 


and  he  determined  to  defer  it  until 
the  next  morning.      He  came  oo 
the  deck  and  laid  down  on  a  mat- 
trass,  where  he  remained  all  daj 
quite  sick^  and  vomiting  occasioD- 
ally.     In  the  evening  Robinsoa 
told  him  he  had  no  doubt  but  tbit 
Tardy  had  given  them  all  poison ; 
and  that,  for  the  future  they  most 
eat^  nothing  but  what  was  served 
up  by  their  own  cook  ;  that  Couro 
had  come  on  board  in  the  capacity 
of  a  servant,  and  tliat  be  must  be 
made  to  cook  for   the  Spaniards. 
The  witness  had  no  suspkioQ  at 
that  time  at  being   poisoned,  u 
the  cook  had  not  told  him  of  Ta^ 
dy's  agency  in  cooking  the  break- 
fast     In    the    evening   about  8 
o'clock  be   went  into  the  cabin, 
and  found  the  Captain  quite  an- 
well  with  the  asthma  and  a  cough ; 
who  invited  him   to  sleep  ak>ng 
side  of  him,  and  said  that  Robin- 
son would  stay  in  the  cabin  with 
them.     As  the  weather  was  warm 
and  he  felt  some  solicitude  about 
the  vessel,  he  declined,  and  cams 
on  deck,  where  be  lay  about  four 
ho'urs  or  until  about  12  o'clock, 
when  Deliver,  one  of  the  seamen 
Came  to  the  relief  of  the  man  at 
the  helm.     There  was  ns  moon 
and  ,the  niglit  a  clear  stu  ligM 
night.  ^  He  gave  D.  orders  to  ap- 
prise him  of  any   change  in  ths 
weather,  and  then  slept  he  tbinki 
until  between    1    and  2  o'dock, 
when  he  was  suddenly  awoke  kf 
a  noise,  the  cause  of  which  be 
did  not  understand.      He  ran  (oT' 
ward,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  alidii 
beyond,  the  windlass,    he  savi 
roan  standing  with  a  knife  in  te 
hand  by  whom  he  was  seveielf 
stabbed  in  the  shoulder,  (the  wit- 
nesses' arm  is  still  in  a  sling.)  b 
a  state  of  great  excitement  aoda* 
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lamDy    he  rao  across  the  vessel 
where  he  fouod  Potter,  a  sailor, 
etandiog  io  a   reclined    position, 
who  said  he  was  stabbed,  and  ask* 
ed  if  they  could  get  any   assis* 
tanco  ?    The     witness    seized   a 
handspike  from  the  long  boat  and 
attempted   to  get   into  the  main 
figging*     Ho  found    Deliver  and 
Potter  had  both  ascended  before 
him,    and    the    blood  from  their 
wounds  was  streaming  down  like 
rain  over  him  and  the  rigging.  Ue 
saw  a  man  about  this  time  leaning 
against  the  railing-  who  in  a  short 
time  fell  as  he  believed   dead. — 
He  thought  it  was  the  captain  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  got  no  answer  ; 
he  had  since  understood  it  was  not 
the  captain.     Whilst  in  this  situa- 
tion Potter  fainted,  and  the  wit- 
ness and  Doliver  then  told  him 
that  Tardy  came    to    the    helm, 
looked  into  the  binnacle  and  about, 
but  excited  no  suspicion   in  his 
mind;  though  suddenly  cut  him 
▼erj  badly  in  the  throat,  and  took 
the.  helm  from  him.    Whilst  at  the 
mast  head  witness  heard  Robinson 
aod  Nathan  overboard  and  in  the 
water.     He  knew  them  by  their 
yoices.      They  were  in  great  dis- 
tress yid  implored  to  be  permitted 
to  come  on  board  ;  but  the   Spao- 
iards  said  no,  no,  no.     Robinson 
kept  rather  off,  but  Nathan  came 
near  the  vessel  and  entreated  that 
a  barrel,  a  plank  or  an  oar  might 
be  thrown  overboard  to  him,  that 
he  might  prolong  his  existence  in 
that  way  for  a  little  while,  under 
the  desperate   hope   of   succour 
from  some    vessel  that  possibly 
might  pass  him.      But  his  entrea- 
ties did  not  in  the  least  move  the 
hearts  of  the   Spaniards.     They 
foTused,    and  even  attempted  to 
plunge  a  harpoon  or  some  such 


instrument  into  him,  and  to  ftrike 
him  with  an  oar*      Finding  his 
supplications  so  inhumanly  receiv* 
ed,  he  sought  and  remained  with 
Robinson,- until    they  were  both 
exhausted  and  sunk  to  rise    no 
more.      The  witness  also  heard 
two    bodies     thrown    overboard^ 
He  next  heard  the  Spaniards  tally- 
ing about  him  ;  and  Tardy  sooo 
asked   if  he  was  above  and  was 
wounded,  and  told  him  to  come 
down.     He  refused  to  do  so,  say- 
ing if  he  did  they  would  kill  him» 
and  preferred  staying    where  ho 
was  and  dying  with  his  shipmates. 
Tardy  told  him  the  Spaniards  said 
they  would  not  hurt  him,  and  that 
if  he  would  come  down,  he  would 
give  him  his  word  of  honour  he 
should  be  safe.      One  of  his  ship- 
mates  begged  him  for  God'a  sake 
not  to  go  down  to  be  butchered  ; 
he,  however,  did  so,  upon  Tardy's 
assurances.        After    getting    on 
deck.  Tardy  and  the  three  Span- 
iards came  around   him.     Tardjr 
questioned  him  about  the  box  of 
money  ;  and  said  that  the  captain* 
before  they  sailed  from  Matanzas, 
had  sent  the  money  on  shore,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  had  determined 
not  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  have  a  suit  about  it,  but  to 
seize   upon  the  vessel,    and    do 
themselves  justice.      He  agreed 
that  he  would  assist  him  in  navi- 
gating the  vessel.     At  his  request 
he  was  then  laid  down  by  them, 
and  Tardy  ordered  up  the  medi- 
cine chest  to  dress  his  wound,  but 
the  Spaniards,  as  he  understood 
them,  said  no,  no,  time  enough 
yet      Tardy    having  ascertained 
from  him  who  else  were  aloft,  and 
ordered  them  to  come  done  one  at 
a  time.      After  a  while  Dolivei 
came  down.      Tardy  stood  at  Hm 
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heliDi  and  the  Spaniards  went 
round  Doliver,  and  af\er  some 
conversation  among  them,  he  saw 
Couro  stab  Dohver  ;  Pepe,  then 
run  upon  him,  and  striking  him  in 
the  breast  he  fell  overboard.  Ho 
heard  Doliver  call  to  Potter  from 
the  water  and  tell  him  not  to  come 
down,  for  if  he  did  the  barbarous 
wretches  would  kill  him.  Some 
short  time  af^er,  he  heard  Potter 
tumble  from  the  roast  head  and 
fall  overboard  without  a  groan. 

A(\er  day  light,  Pepe  and  Couro, 
loaded  two  muskets,  went  forward 
and  called  up  a  man  (Bicknell) 
from  the  forecastle,  who  had  no 
shirt  on,  and  seemed  to  be  wound- 
ed, having  something  like  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  around  his  breast. 
While  Bicknell  was  sitting  on  the 
rail,  one  of  them  fired  a  musket  at 
him,  and  he  fell  overboard.  The 
other  then  fired  and  the  witness 
thought  hit  him,  for  he  heard  him 
groan  heavily.  They  then  called 
down  the  cook  who  hid  himself, 
and  was  until  then  unperceived  in 
another  part  of  the  rigging,  order- 
ed him  to  go  to  work  cooking 
breakfast,  which  he  promptly  obey- 
ed. The  witness  saw  a  knife  lash- 
ed to  a  staff;  two  of  the  Spaniards 
were  without  shirts,  and  besmear- 
ed with  blood,  with  their  bloody 
knives  sticking  in  their  girdles 
about  their  wojists.  There  was  a 
bottle  of  spirits  sitting  not  far  from 
where  he  was,  to  which  the  Span- 
iards went  and  drank.  Tardy, 
observing  that  the  witness  was  al- 
most overpowered  by  the  horrid 
butchery  he  had  witnessed,  and 
the  appalling  sight  of  the  blood- 
thirsty monsters,  then  exulting  in 
the  success  of  their  more  than 
savage  cruelties  ;  mtempted  to 
allay  his  fears,  by  telling  him  that 


these  Spaniards  had  been  drtnk- 
ing  all  night  and  were  not  jet 
drunk,  and  that  not  withstanding 
what  had  happened,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  knives,  ther 
would  not  hurt  him  ;  and  he  (Tar- 
dy)  pledged  himself  again  to  that 
effect.  The  pirates  then  went  to 
work  in  destroying  all  the  ptpen 
belonging  to  the  vessel,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  ]ea?es 
of  the  bibles  belonging  to  some  of 
the  men  were  torn  out,  and  also 
thrown  overboard,  as  were  the  sea- 
clothing  of  the  sailors.  During 
this  destruction  of  these  evidences 
of  the  character  of  the  vessel,  Tar- 
dy and  the  Spaniards  kept  up  a 
constant  huzzaing,  exulting  and 
bragging  of  their  exploit. 

The  vessel  was  all  a  gore  of 
blood  ;  her  deck,  masts,  span, 
sails,  &c.  The  cook  was  made 
to  take  buckets  of  water  and  wash 
it  away;  where  it  could  not  be 
gotten  off  the  sails,  &c.  he  wis 
made  to  paint  them  over,  so  as  to 
hide  it.  Pepe,  after  one  of  (be 
other  Spaniards  had  fixed  the 
rope,  hauled  up  the  dead  body  of 
the  Irish  passenger  from  below, 
which  was  thrown  overboard. — 
The  command  of  the  veas^  was 
assumed  by  Tardy,  who  knew 
very  little  of  navigatioo;  the 
Spaniards  knowing  nothing  about 
it,  not  being  able  even  to  splices 
rope.  The  services  of  the  witp 
ness  were  therefore  necessary  to 
them.  From  what  he  had  sees 
of  the  men,  in  whose  power  be 
was,  he  was  prepared  to  exectte 
any  order  they  might  give  kiin, 
even  if  it  had  been  to  throw  hin- 
self  into  the  deep.  He  therefore^ 
obeyed  them ;  but  with  the  faill^ 
est  hope  inuiginable,  of  ultimatelf 
gaining  his  freedom  or  saviiv  hm 
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lifb.  During  the  dreadful  scene, 
the  French  passenger  was  near 
Tardy  at  the  helm,  and  showed 
every  mark  of  suffering  and  sym- 
pathy. Tardy  told  the  witness 
that  the  Frenchman  was  a  good 
and  intelligent  man,  and  would  be 
of  some  service  to  them. 

Tardy  showed  .the  witness  a 
complete  set  of  Spanish  papers 
for  the  vessel,  representing  her  to 
belong  to  the  Port  of  Havanna, 
bound  by  way  of  Matanzas  to 
Hamburg  in  Europe.  (These 
papers  were  exhibited  in  Court  as 
part  of  the  evidence,  to  show 
that  the  Piracy  was  planned,  and 
the  mode  of  executing  it  arranged 
before  the  prisoners  left  Matan- 
zas. Tardy  told  the  witness  he 
had  paid  nine  doubloons  for  them, 
and  if  the  government  knew  he 
had  procured  them,  the  officer 
who  gave  them  to  him  would  lose 
his  place.  He  explained  his  in- 
tention to  the  witness,  of  going  to 
Hamburg,  and  conversed  with  him 
about  the  course  to  steer,  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  her  stores, 
&c.  Felix  appeared  to  be  next  in 
authority,  and  also  said  they  were 
going  to  Hamburg,  anJ  intimated 
to  the  witness  that  be  should 
share  equally  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  cargo  in  Hamburg  with  him- 
self and  Tardy..  But  as  to  the 
other  Spaniards  they  were  to  have 
only  a  little,  as  tliey  were  inferior 
sort  of  men.  This  the  witness 
was  made  to  understand  by  signs. 
They  then  proceeded  to  dress  his 
Wound,  and  after  the  sun  became 
oppressive  to  him  on  deck,  he  was 
removed  into  the  cabin,  on  reach- 
ing which,  he  fainted.  When  he 
revived,  he  heard  a  noise,  and 
looking  round,  observed  that  Fe- 
lix waa  breaking  open  his  chest* 


He  told  hHb  where  to  find  the 
key,  which  was  procured,  and  the 
chest  opened.  His  sea-clothes 
were  taken  out  and  thrown  over- 
board, some  trifling  articles  of 
clothing  were  taken  with  his  pock- 
et book,  and  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  money  was  carried  to 
the  state  room,  and  put  into  a 
common  stock,  composed  of  the 
money  they  got  hold  of.  (The 
pocket  book  was  found  in  posses- 
sion of  Felix  when  taken  by  the 
officers  from  Old  Point,  and  was 
in  Court.) 

The  witness  here  related  the 
conversation  between  himself  and 
Tardy  as  to  the  improbability  of 
getting  to  Hamburg  without  ma- 
riners, and  with  the  small  stock  of 
provisions  they  had.  It  resulted 
in'a  determination  to  make  to  the 
nearest  port  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  take  in  hands'  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  they  sailed  for  St 
Mary's,  which  they  nearly  reach- 
ed— but  owing  to  contrary  winds, 
they  could  not  make.  The  wind 
was  favourable  to  their  going  to 
Savannah  or  Charleston — but 
Tardy  would  not  consent  to  go  to 
either  port.  He  had  resided]  at 
one  place  and  had  failed  there  in 
business,  and  was  known  in 
both  too  well  to  venture  in  either* 
They  then  determined  to  sail  to 
the  Chesapeake,  and  barely  call  at 
the  first  port  for  men  and  provi- 
.  sions.  The  witness  here  gave  a 
long  account  of  what 'occurred  af- 
ter they  entered  the  Capes,  and 
beiore  they  arrived  at  Old  Point. 
They  were  spoken  by  four  differ- 
ent pilots,  all  of  whom  Tardy  re- 
fused. The  last,  however,  at- 
tempted to  go  on  board,  and  Tar- 
dy was  induced  by  the  witness  to 
permit  it,  to  prevent  suspicion,  as 
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the  name  of  the  ve8%i|l  had  beeo 
efiaced  the  day  after  the  murder 
of  the  crewr.  But,  before  the  pilot 
boarded,  Tardy  gave  orders  to  the 
Spaniards  and  witness  how  to  de- 
port themselves,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  discovery.  He 
conjured  the  witness  not  to  betray 
him,  he  had  saved  the  witness's 
life,  and  he  must  be  true  Jto  him. 
The  witness  says  he  quieted  his 
fears,  and  was  clapped  on  the 
breast  by  Tardy,  who  declared  he 
was  just  as  him,  &c.  The  other 
details  are  unimportant.  The 
vessel  having  been  brought  to 
anchor  off  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Tardy  announced  his  intention  of 
going  on  shore,  and  promised  the 
witness  a  good  mess  of  egc^s  and 
fresh  meati  for  he  had  been  living 
on  salt  provisions  long  enough.^- 
The  witness  said  he  had  no  idea  of 
staying  on  board  himself  that  night, 
if  by  any  stratagem  he  could  get 
ashore.  He  had  seen  one  or 
more  bundles  of  iron  tied  up,  and 
had  previously  ascertained  from 
Tardy,  that  they  were  in  readiness 
to  sink  the  cook  when  they  kill- 
ed him.  The  three  Spaniards 
and  the  cook  were  sent  aloft  to 
reef  the  sails,  and  he  proposed  to 
Tardy  to  assist  in  getting  the  boat 
ready  and  to  bring  it  along- 
side for  him.  His  proposition 
was  consented  to  with  some 
reluctance,  and  he'  got  into  the 
boat  to  take  out  the  plug  to  let  the 
water  that  was  in  her  escape,  and 
desired  that  the  French  passenger 
should  take  one  rope  and  Tardy 
the  other,  and  let  the  boat  down. 
This  they  did.  As  soon  as  she 
touched  the  water,  instead  of 
bringing  her  alongside,  he  made 
for  the  shore  with  all  his  strength. 
He  knew  that  there  were  no  load- 


ed arms  on  board,  and  that  be 
was  safe.     Tardy  asked  him  aj 
he  was  going  off,  if  he  would  be- 
tray him ;  he  answered  no,  and 
hastened  to  the  shore,  where  he  re- 
lated the  story  to  the   officers  io 
command,  and  entreated  them  to 
go  on    board     immediately    that 
they  might  save   the  lives  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  cook.     He 
had  noticed  the  aversion  shoini 
by  the  Frenchman   to  the  Span- 
iards from  the  fatal  Ist  June,  and 
that  he  avoided    all    intercourse 
with  them  as  much  as  he  coald — 
and  the  witness  folt  a  deep  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Geunouhac,  the 
next  witness  examined,  is  a  natife 
of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  and  has  resided  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Matanzas  for  seven  yeara. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  countenance 
and  deportment,  and  is  unable  to 
speak  a  work  of  English.  He 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  brig 
Crawford  until  ho  took  his  passage 
on,  board  of  her.  Besides  himself, 
there  were  six  passengers,  and  the 
supercargo — Tardy,  the  three 
Spaniards — and  two  men  who 
spoke  English.  He  did  not  tiiiok 
he  had  ever  before  seen  Tardy  or 
the  Spaniards  to  know  them.  Hit 
detail  of  the  circumstances,  and 
time  of  sailing,  and  of  the  eveoti 
of  the  butchery  of  the  Captain 
and  crew,  in  nearly  all  the  niaia 
particulars,  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dobson. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
those  parts  of  this  tragical  stnry 
that  have  been  already  tokL  This 
witness  saw  some  things  which 
Mr.  Dobson  did  not  ;  under- 
stands Spanish,  and  knew  more 
of  the  conversations  and  inteo* 
tions    of  the  desperadoaa    but 
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we  shall  omit  those  parts  of  his 
testimony  that  have  been  embrac- 
ed above.  Ho  stated  that  he  had 
come  on  board  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  New-York  to  attend  to 
some  commercial  business  in  that 
city.  The  Spanish  passengers 
told  him  they  had  $17,000  on 
board,  were  going  to  New-York  to 
purchase  a  vessel,  and  intended  to 
go  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the 
first  of  June  he  noticed  that  the 
crew  were  taken  sick ;  the  mate 
(Dobson)  being  much  more  so 
than  any  of  the  rest.  He  did  not 
know  the  cause,  but  was  told  aAer 
the  massacre  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  Captain  wanted  to  poison 
everybody  on  board,  that  he  might 
^et  the  money  of  the  passengers. 
He  slept  on  deck  tlie  night  of  the 
Ist  June,  and  about  two  or  five 
o'clock  he  was  roused  by  a  noise 
on  the  deck.  He  found  Tardy  at 
the  helm,  near  which  he  lay.  It 
was  dark,  and  he  could  not  well 
distinguish  things— -but  he  saw 
two  men  struggling  two  or  three 
jards  from  him,  one  of  them  fell* 
He  did  not  know  who  they  were. 
Fepe  told  him  afterwards  it  was 
himself,  killing  the  Captain ;  but 
Felix  insisted  that  he  had  killed 
the  captain.  Very  soon  he  saw  a 
man  despatching  some  one  with 
an  axe,  and  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  I'epe,  who  af- 
terwards told  him  it  was  so.  He 
saw  a  man  coming  up  from  the 
cabin,  and  one  of  the  Spaniards 
stabbed  him,  and  he  fell  back  into 
the  cabin.  He  recognized  him  to 
be  the  man  who  spoke  £nglish, 
and  had  a  sore  on  his  leg,  (which 
was  the  case,  by  Mr.  Dobson's 
testimony,  with  the  Irish  passen- 
ger.)    Felix  told  him  that  he  had 


killed  him,  and  that  he  thought  at 
the  time  it  was  Robinson  coming 
up  with  a  gun.  At  day-break  the 
witness  saw  Robinson  and  the 
sailor  in  the  water,  and  confirmed 
all  that  Dobson  had  said  respect- 
ing them.  When  the  man  was 
called  down  from  the  mast,  the 
Spaniards  got  around  him.  Pepe 
asked  the  others  why  they  were 
delaying  killing  him.  Couro  re- 
plied he  wanted  to  give  him  a  good 
and  fatal  blow,  and  not  to  wound 
him.  [The  only  gleam  of  mercy 
that  appears  in  this  whole  scene 
of  savage  barbarity.]  Pepe  then 
ran  on  him,  and  he  fell  overboard. 
After  day  break  they  loaded  two 
guns,  called  up  a  man  from  below 
who  had  something  tied  round  his 
breast  as  over  a  wound,  and  or- 
dered him  to  jump  overboardi 
which  he  did  ;  and  as  he  went  one 
of  them  fired,  and  as  he  thinks 
missed  him.  The  other  shot  him 
after  he  fell  in  the  water.  They 
then  hauled  up  the  dead  body  from 
the  cabin.  They  examined  it, 
and  remarked  that  the  stab  given 
him  was  the  finest  they  had  evir 
Bttin  in  all  their  lives,  it  had  so 
completely  severed  the  heart.  He 
heard  the  man  fall  from  the  rigging 
as  described  by  Dobson. — The 
Spaniards,  after  the  butchery  was 
over,  asked  Tardy  why  he  had  not 
brought  them  two  knives  as  he 
had  promised — they  said  all  they 
bad  were  broken,  and  if  any  thing 
should  happen  they  would  have 
nothing  to  defend  themselves* 
Tardy  promised  to  buy  them  the 
first  time  he  got  to  land.  The 
clothes  of  the  Spaniards  were 
bloody,  and  they  threw  them  into 
the  sea,  as  they  did  most  of  the 
clothes  of  the  crew  and  passen* 
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gers.  Three  or  four  days  after- 
Wards,  he  heard  them  say  that  the 
mate  and  cook  were  only  fattening 
to  be  killed.  Tardy  assumed  the 
command,  and  Fehx  was  to  keep 
the  books,  and  he  also  had  some 
little  knowledge  of  steering.  Tar- 
dy showed  the  witness  the  false 
papers  obtained  in  Havana  for  the 
vessel,  and  said  they  cost  him  25 
doubloons.  The  reason  he  gave 
the  witness  for  saving  his  life  was, 
that  he  was  his  countryman  ;  that 
be  had  been  a  pirate  for  a  great 
while,  and  had  never  injured  a 
Frenchman,  and  should  not  com- 
mence then.  The  same  pretext 
was  given  to  this  witness  as  to 
Dobson,  for  the  massacre,  and  of 
the  ulterior  views  of  the  party. 
When  near  St.  Mary's,  Tardy 
proposed  to  let  him  go  on  shore, 
and  to  give  him  $50  to  bear  his 
expenses  by  land  to  New  York. 
He  had  strong  hope  of  being  spar- 
ed, until  he  saw  the  Spaniards  one 
day  making  a  dirk  out  of  an  old 
knife — but  Tardy  gave  him  most 
solemn  assurances  of  his  safety, 
in  which  he  had  some  hope,  as  he 
recollected  how  he  had  made  him 
Btand  by  him  at  the  helm,  and  pro- 
tected him  during  the  butchery. 
He  told  the  same  story  with  the 
mate  as  to  their  arrival  in  tJie 
Chesapeake,  the  pilots,  the  con- 
duct of  Tardy,  and  the  escape  of 
Dobson  in  the  boat  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  As  soon  as  Dobson 
made  off  in  the  boat,  Tardy  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  alarmed,  said 
two  or  three  words  to  Dobson  who 
replied  in  one  word — none  of 
which  he  understood.  Tardy 
then  told  him  he  was  a  lost  man. 
An  American  vessel  had  anchored 
not  far  off,  and  Tardy  spoke  it, 
and  obtained  from  it  the  use  of 


their  long  boat  to  send  to  the  short 
for  his  own,  and  two  hands  to  row 
it.     In  this   boat   the  three  Sp^ 
niards    embarked — after     getting 
some  distance  they  returned,  say- 
ing they  could  not  get  the  boat; 
but  Tardy  ordered  them  to  pro- 
ceed, and   they   did  so  ;  but  tbt 
Spaniards   not    going  where  the 
boat  was,  Tardy  became  more  a- 
larmed,  expressed  his  dreadful  ap- 
prehensions of  the  consequeoces^ 
and  announced  his  deterroioatioo 
to  cut  his  throat.       (It  wascoik- 
jcctured  that  the   Spaniards  wera 
sent  off  to  secure  or  despatch  D<^ 
son,  but  preferring  their  own  safe- 
ty, made  their  escape.)     The  wit- 
ness   and    Tardy    went  into  the 
cabin,  when  the  witness  took  poi> 
session  of  some   articles  that  be- 
longed to  him,  and  then  returned 
on  deck.      In  a  few  moments  be 
understood  from   the   negro  (the 
cook,)    that    Tardy  had  cut  hit 
throat. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brough  was  the 
next  witness  examined.  He  was 
the  Pilot  who  went  on  board  the 
vessel  and  conducted  it  to  Old 
Point.  His  testimony  correspood- 
ed  with  that  of  Dobson  and  the 
last  witness,  as  to  events  after  bis 
going  on  board.  He  witnessed 
the  tragical  end  of  Tardy,  asd 
upon  rushing  upon  deck  and  call- 
ing out  for  assistance,  saw  the 
officers  from  Old  Point  boarding 
the  vessel. 

Captain  N.  G.  Dana,  who  wu 
temporarily  in  command  at  Old 
Point,  and  to  whom  the  stoij  of 
Dobson  had  been  related,  afler 
its  extravagance  had  gained  some 
credence  with  the  subahera  offi- 
cers, gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  Dobson's  confinement,  for 
boarding    the    vessel,    &c   &c 
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Dobson  having  told  him  the  vessel 
was  built  at  Troy,  and  tbAt  her 
name  was  effaced,  and  having  sa- 
tidfiictorily  answered  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  the  localities  of  Troy, 
with  which  the  Captain  was  ac- 
quainted, he  went  on  board  with  a 
party  of  armed  men,  and  found  that 
Tardy  was  only  alive.  The  sur- 
geon was  sent  for,  and  pronounced 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  his  skill. 
Necessary  measures  were  then 
adopted  to  pursue  the  Spaniards, 
to  secure  the  vessel,  and  to  have 
an  inquest  over  the  body  of  Tar- 
dy, who  lived  but  a  few  minutes. 
The  prisoners  had  lost  no  time  in 
effecting  tlicir  escape.  They  had 
passed  over  many  creeks  and  in- 
lets, and  over  a  long  and  devious 
route  ;  had  crossed  James  river  in 
a  canoe  near  its  mouth,  and  pene- 
trated many  miles  into  the  interior^ 
round  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the 
South  side,  before  they  were  over- 
taken. They  were  aiming  for 
Norfolk  and  would  not  have  been 


overtaken  bat  for  the  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  exertions  of  the  party  in 
pursuit,  who  were  aided  by  the  in- 
habitants with  fresh  horses  and 
one  or  two  recniits.  Mr.  Servant, 
Col.  Jones  and  Lt.  Robert  An- 
derson were  examined  as  to  these 
particulars.  Mr.  Westwood,  the 
Custom  House  Officer  at  Hamp- 
ton, proved  the  identity  of  the  pa- 
pers found  on  board  the  vessel.— 
An  inquest  was  held  over  the  bodjr 
of  Tardy,  and  he  was  buried  oo 
the  beach,  at  high  water  mark, 
with  his  face  downwards. 

The  trial  under  the  indictment 
for  Piracy,  commenced  on  Mon- 
day and  closed  on  Wednesday. 
On  each  day  one  of  the  prisoners 
were  tried.  In  all  the  cases,  the 
testimony  was  submitted  to  the 
jury  without  argument  from  the 
bar ;  and  the  jury,  a  separate  one 
in  each  case,  after  a  retirement  of 
but  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  guiily. 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  MONTREAL,June  20th. 

DOM  REX.  VS.  W.  X.  BALL,  tL  o/. Otl  HobtOB  CoTptU* 


The  cose  before  us  presents  the 
following  facts :  One  Joseph 
Fisher,  stated  to  be  an  alien,  came 
lately  into  this  Province,  where  he 
was  attached  by  his  body  about 
the  10th  May  last,  at  the  suit  of 
one  John  Wood,  a  merchant  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a 
civil  debt  of  ;^  1 60,  and  was  there- 
upon detained  in  the  Jail  of  this 
District  On  the  2Sth  day  of  the 
same  month,  two  warrants  signed 
by  Samuel  Gale,  £sq.  the  Police 
Magistrate,  were  lodged  with  the 
keeper  of  the  Mune  jail,  the  one 
charging  the  said  Joseph  Fiaber, 


as  late  of  Vermont,  gentleman,  of 
*'  being  accused  on  oath  with  hav- 
ing feloniously  stolen,  taken  and 
carried  away  from  a  trunk  pre- 
viously locked,  bank  notes  to  the  a- 
mount  or$638y  the  property  of  John 
Wood :"  and  directing  the  deten^ 
tion  of  the  said  Joseph  Fisher^  in 
the  said  jail,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  other  war* 
rant  being  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended and  precise,  stating  **  that 
whereas  Joseph  Fisher,  late  of 
Vermont,  gentlennan,  an  alien,  to 
wity  a  Prussian,  now  in  confine- 
ment, under  civil  procesf,  in  tba 
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■aid  jail,  stands  charged  upon  month  of  May  last,  a  warrant  was 
oath  with  having  at  Middlebury,  issued  in  the  name  of  Our  Sore- 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  felonious-  reign  Lord  the  King,  tested  in  the 
\y  stolen,  taken,  and  carried  away  name  of,  and  signed  by  his  £x- 
from  a  trunk  previously  locked,  cellcncy  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $G38,  the  Govemor-in-Chief  of  the  Pro- 
and  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  vince,  the  said  warrant,  addressed 
240,  the  property  of  John  Wood,  to  the  Sherifi*  of  the  District  oT 
of  Keene,  in  the  State  of  New-  Montreal,  in  which  it  is  stated 
Hampshire,  and  with  having,  im-  as  follows: — 
mediately  upon  the  commission  of  "  Whereas^  Joseph  FisheTf 
the  said  felony,  come  into  this  late  of  the  town  of  Middlebuir,  io 
Province,''  and  directing  also  the  the  county  of  Addison,  io  the  state 
detention  of  the  said  Joseph  Fish-  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  United 
er  to  bo  dealt  with  according  to  States  of  America,  gentleman,  is 
law.  These  warrants  appear  to  now  committed  and  detained  in  our 
be  founded  on  two  depositions  Common  Jail  in  our  said  Dis- 
madebythe  said  John  Wood  on  trict  of  Montreal,  under  your  cus- 
the  said  28th  May  last,  before  the  tody,  upon,  and  by  reason  of  • 
said  Police  Magistrate,  in  one  of  certain  charge  on  oath  of  felooj, 
which  the  stealing  of  the  Bank  to  wit,  upon  the  charge  onoathoif 
bills  or  notes,  to  the  amount  of  having  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
$638,  is  mentioned,  but  without  April,  1827,  at  the  said  town  of 
stating  the  time  or  place  where  Middlebury,  in  the  county  of  Ad- 
thefelony  was  committed,  and  that  dison,  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
the  said  John  Wood  verily  be-  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
lieved  the  said  felony  to  have  been  rica,  feloniously  stolen  and  car- 
committed  by  the  said  Joseph  ried  away  divers,  to  wit,  240  bank 
Fisheri  and  in  the  subsequent  de-  notes  for  the  payment  of  diven 
position  the  said  John  Wood  sums*^  of  money,  in  the  whole 
swears,  'Hhat  the  said  Joseph  amounting  to  S638,  of  the  value  of 
Fisher  committed  the  crime  and  ;^143  11  sterling  money  of  Great 
felony  charged  in  the  affidavit  Britain,  and  then  and  there  bein^ 
aforesaid  at  Middlebury,  in  the  the  property  of  one  John  Wood- 
State  of  Vermont ;  that  the  said  And  whereas  the  said  Joseph  Fisb- 
Joseph  Fisher,  is  not  an  English  er,  not  being  one  of  our  subjects, 
subject,  but  an  alien,  to  wit,  a  but  being  an  alien,  to  wit,  a  Pros- 
Prussian,  as  declared  by  him  tho  sian,  hath  since  the  coromissioD  of 
said  Joseph  Fisher,  and  came  in-  the  said  offence  come  intothiaPro- 
to  this  Province,  from  the  state  of  vince  from  the  said  United  States 
Vermont  aforesaid,  immediately  of  America,  and  the  said  ofienee 
aAer  the  commission  of  the  afore-  whereof  he  is  char^ged  as  afore- 
said offence.''  It  further  appears  said,  having  been  committed  with- 
that  the  offence  so  charged  against  in  the  jurisdiction  .  of  the  ssid 
the  said  Joseph  Fisher,  is  a  Felo-  state  of  Vermont,  it  is  fit  and  ex- 
ny,  and  a  crime  punishable  by  the  pedient  that  the  said  Joseph  Fisb- 
laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  er  be  made  amenable  to  die  la«i 
On  the  dOth  day  of   the  said  of  the  said  state  of  Yarmont  ftr 
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the  offence  aforesaid.  We,  there- 
fore, command  you  that  the  body 
of  the  said  Joseph  Fisher,  under 
your  custody  as  aforesaid,  you  do 
immediately  convey  and  deliver  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  said  state  of 
Vermont  may  be  lawfully  authori- 
zed to  receive  the  same,  at  some 
convenient  place  on  the  confines 
of  this  Province  and  of  the  said 
state  of  Vermont,  to  the  end  that 
the  said  Joseph  Fisher  may  he 
thence  safely  conveyed  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  to 
the  town  of  Middlebury  aforesaid, 
and  there  be  made  no  answer  for 
the  offence  aforesaid,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Yer- 
inoot.  Provided  always,  that  the 
said  Joseph  Fisher  be  detained 
under  your  custody  aforesaid  for 
no  cause,  matter,  or  thing,  other 
than  the  offence  aforesaid :  and 
this  you  are  not  to  omit  at  your 
peril.     Witness,"  &c. 

By  the  return  made  to  the  writ 
o£  Habeas  Corpus  sued  out  by  the 
said  Joseph  Fisher,  it  appears 
that  the  Sheriff  of  the  District  of 
Montreal,  made  his  warrant  to 
William  Easton  Ball,  his  bailiff, 
and  charged  him  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  said  warrant,  so  issued 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty. 

Upon  the  return  to  this  writ  of 
Habeas  Carpus^  several  questions 
have  been  raised,  and  objections 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  and  the  le- 
gality of  this  proceeding  against 
him.  These  we  shall  now  con- 
sider. 

1.  It  is  first  objected  that  there 
is  here  no  clear  and  positive 
charge  of  any  felony  or  crime  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  the  priso- 
ner;   the    charge   against  him 


amounting  merely  to  a  suspicion, 
the  grounds,  or  causes  of  which 
are  not  set  out,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Court  to  judge  how  far  they 
are  reasonable  or  sufficient 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
much  stress  was  meant  to  be  laid 
upon  this  objection,  as  in  the  affi- 
davit of  John  Wood  there  is  a 
positive  charge  against  the  priso- 
ner, thai  he  committed  the  felony 
in  question  at  JMiddlebury,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont^  and  so  express- 
ed in  the  warrant  of  commitment. 
It  was  no  doubt  necessary  that 
the  charge  against  the  prisoner 
should  be  sufficiently  clear  and 
positive  to  render  him  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  that  country,  he  is  sta- 
ted to  have  violated,  for  this  con- 
stitutes the  ground  work  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  Courts 
however,  thinks  the  accusation 
against  the  prisoner  to  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  positive  in  all 
material  points.  It  is  true  the 
day  when  the  felony  was  commit- 
ted is  not  mentioned  in  the  affida- 
vit of  Mr.  Wood,  although  it  is  in 
the  warrant  addressed  to  the  She- 
riff; but  from  the  circumstances 
stated  of  the  prisoner's  coming  in- 
to this  province  immediately  afler 
the  felony  was  committed,  and  his 
subsequent  arrest  here  in  May 
last,  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
hold  him  amenable  to  the  law ;  the 
omission  of  a  positive  day  or  date 
being  in  many  respects  not  so  ma- 
terial. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  sufficient  charge 
of  a  crime  be  made  out  against  the 
prisoner,  yet  that  the  sovereign 
cannot  lawfully  deliver  him  up  to 
the  state  where  the  crime  is  said 
to  have  been  committed ;  and  even 
allowing  this  right  to  the  sovereign^ 
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yet  that  it  has  never  been  practis- 
ed or  allowed,  except  in  offences 
of  the  most  aggravated  nature, 
such  as  murder  and  robbery,  but 
never  in  tho  minor  offences  of  lar- 
ceny and  sucli  like. 

Thtd  objection  embraces  the 
main  points  in  the  case,  and  the 
determination  upon  it  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  obviate  all  the 
other  objections.  In  considering 
this  part  of  the  case,  much  of  the 
argument  used  must  be  laid  out  of 
the  question,  such  as  that  founded 
on  offences  of  a  political  nature, 
arising  out  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, excited  in  any  government, 
as  in  these  cases  the  refusal  of  a 
state  to  surrender  the  accused 
cannot  be  drawn  into  precedent, 
for  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
which  the  accused  has  fled  may 
well  be  extended  to  protect  rather 
than  deliver  him  up  to  his  accu- 
sers, and  this  upon  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane policy,  because  the  voice  of 
justice  cannot  always  be  heard 
amidst  the  rage  of  revolution,  or 
when  tho  sovereign  and  the  sub- 
ject are  at  open  variance  respect- 
ing their  political  rights ;  and, 
therefore,  no  state  will  ever  be  in- 
duced to  deliver  men  up  to  de- 
struction, nor  even  to  malicious 
prosecution.  We  will,  also,  lay 
out  of  the  question  all  the  cases 
depending  upon  treaties  and  con- 
ventions entered  into  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  as  in  such  cases 
the  surrender  of  the  accused  by 
one  nation  to  another,  is  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of 
a  prerogative  right  or  power  of 
the  executive  government,  as  the 
execution  of  a  national  convention 
binding  on  both  parties.  We  must 
meet  the  case  as  it  presents  itself, 
which  Mk  upoD  us  to  determiM 


whether,  for  any  crime  great  or 
■mall,  committed  in  a  foreign  state, 
there  exists  in  the  executive  goT^ 
ernment  of  this  country  any  lo- 
tbority  to  deliver  up  the  accused 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
offended  laws  of  such  foreign  ftaie. 
The  crime  here  charged  agtintt 
the  prisoner  is  recognized  sstn 
offence  against  the  laws  of  tU 
Christian  and  civilized  nations,  aod 
this  crime  may  be  more  or  less  sg- 
gravated  accotding  to  the  circum- 
stances of  every  particular  case. 
In  looking  at  the  authorities  cited 
from  Grotius,  Pufiendorfi^  Ystiel, 
Hemeccius,  Burlaroaqui  and  Mar- 
tens, and  to  what  has  been  writtea 
by  them  on  this  subject,  we  feel 
it  unnecessary  to  maJce  particohr 
quotations  from  them  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  in  hand,  because  it  ia 
impossible  that  any  unprejudiced 
man  can  read  these  authors  with- 
out being  satisfied  that  the  princi- 
ple here  objected  to,  stands  ad- 
mitted as  a  thing  underFtiicd, 
practised  and  recognized^y  ibe 
comity  of  nations,  that  the  offend- 
er against  the  laws  of  one  nation, 
taking  refuge  with  another,  msy  be 
surrendered  to  the  ofiended  nation 
for  the  ends  of  justice.  The  dif" 
ference  of  opinion  among  these 
writers  as  to  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  cannot  affect  the  princi- 
ple, although  it  may  vary  tho  prac- 
tice among  different  nations  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  This 
right  of  surrender  is  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  he  who  has 
caused  an  injury  is  bound  to  re- 
pair it,  and  he  who  has  infringed 
the  laws  of  any  country  is  liable 
to  the  punishment  inflicted  hj 
those  laws  ;  if  we  screen  him  from 
that  punishment,  we  become  pa^ 
ties  to^hia  crime    we  excite  ren- 
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KatioD — we  encourage  criminal!  to 
take  refuge  amongst  us.  We  do 
that  as  a  nalion,  which  as  indu 
viduaU  it  would  be  dishonourable, 
nay,  criminal  to  do.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  deliver  up  the  accu- 
sed to  the  offended  nation,  we 
only  fulfil  our  port  of  the  social 
compact,  which  directs  that  the 
rights  of  nations  as  well  as  of  in* 
dividuals  should  be  respected,  and 
a  good  understanding  maintained 
between  them;  and  this  is  the 
more  requisite  among  neighbour? 
ing  states  on  account  of  the  daily 
communications  which  must  ne- 
cessarily subsist  between  them.— 
A  modern  writer*  on  the  law  of 
nations,  says,  ''La  communica- 
tion joumaliere  entre  deiix  pais 
limitrophes  est  inevitable,  et  elle 
doit  ctre  d'  autant  pins  favorisee 
par  Icurs  Gouvernments  respec- 
tifs;  qu'elle  est  naturellemente 
foiidees  sur  des  besuins  recipro- 
ques,  et  qu'elle  donne  par  la,  lieu 
a  des  changes,  d'ailleurs  elle  eta- 
blit  entre  les  habitans  respectifs 
des  liaisons,  et  un  sorte  de  confi- 
ance  qui  assure  leur  tranquilite, 
et  cuntribuent  a  leur  jouissances." 
Indeed  were  wo  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  opinions  of  modern  wri- 
tera  on  international  law,  we  would 
be  still  more  strongly  fortified  in 
the  principles  we  here  hold,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  those  opin- 
ions should  be  rejected.  By  lapse 
of  time,  by  new  combinations  and 
even*s,  and  by  revolution,  the 
principles  of  government  may  be 
altered  and  improved,  and  we 
have  in  the  present  age  had  many 
lessons  to  teach  us  wisdom.     At 


*  Inatit :  dn  Droit  det  Gena .  Are.  psr 
C.  Gerard  ds  Raynoval ;  Uv.S  cb.  3 
44.  p.  134. 


all  events,  we  may  safely  njt 
that  at  the  present  day  the  world 
has  become  enlightened  in  the 
science  of  Government,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  hu« 
man  knowledge,  far  beyond  what 
was  known  to  those  writera  who 
ha^Mkved  centuries  ago,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  maxims  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  present  day  may 
be  considered  as  at  least  as  well 
understood  and  better  adapted  to 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  mankind 
than  they  could  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorff. 

But  let  us  look  more  immedi- 
ately to  the  laws  of  our  country,  at 
the  principles  there  adopted,  must 
serve  to  guide  our  decision  on  the 
question.  The  law  of  England 
recognizes  the  law  of  nations  at 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  and  although  upon  this  ques- 
tion, from  the  insulated  situation 
of  that  country,  we  do  not  meet 
with  numerous  decisions  on  the 
point,  yet  we  find  enough  to  satis- 
fy us,  that  we  are  holding  to  those 
principles  which  have  been  there 
adopted.  Here .  we  must  refer  to 
the  cases  cited  at  the  bar,  as  fur- 
nishing the  only  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment been  able  to  procure.  Rex 
vs.  Hutchinson,  (3  Keb,  Rep* 
7S5,)  where  the  court  refused  to 
bail  a  man  committed  for  a  murder 
m  Portugal.  Col.  Lundy's  case, 
(2  VenL  Rep,  314,)  who  was  ar- 
rested in  Scotland  for  a  capital  of- 
fence committed  by  him  in  Ira- 
land — lield,  that  he  might  be  sent 
there  to  be  tried.  Rex  vs.  Kim- 
berly  (S/r.  Rep.  848,)  Justices  of 
the  peace  in  EngliTnd  may  commit 
a  penon  offending  against  Irish 
law,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  be  tried 
in  Ireland.    £ast  India  Co.  va. 
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Campbell,  (1  Vea.  Smr.  246,) 
where  it  was  held,  that  one  may 
be  sent  from  England  to  Calcutta 
to  be  tried  for  an  offence  commit- 
ted there.  Mure  vs.  Eaje,  (4 
Taunt.  Rep.  43,)  where  Judge 
Heath  held. that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally understood,  that  whenfl||^  a 
crime  has  been  committeoT^the 
criminal  is  punishable  according 
to  the  lex  loci  of  the  country 
against  the  law  of  which  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  by  the  comity 
of  nations,  the  country  in  which 
the  criminal  is  found,  has  aided 
the  police  of  the  country  against 
which  the  crime  was  committed  in 
bringing  the  criminal  to  justice. 
In  Lord  Loughborough's  time, 
the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship  master- 
ed the  vessel,  and  ran  away  with 
her,  and  brought  her  into  Deal, 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  wo 
could  seize  them  and  send  them 
to  Holland,  and  it  was  held  we 
might.  And  the  same  has  always 
been  the  law  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

It  has,  however,  been  said,  that 
the  cases  of  Lundyy  Kimberlyy 
and  Campbell^  do  not  apply,  as 
the  countries  to  which  these  per- 
sons were  sent,  were  under  the 
same  dominion  of  the  authority 
sending  them,  and  therefore  there 
could  be  no  question  raised  touch- 
ing international  law.  This  may 
be  considered  an  ingenious,  but 
we  think  not  the  true  construction 
to  be  put  upon  these  cases,  for  the 
question  was  the  ri^ht  to  send 
these  persons  to  a  different  coun- 
try from  that  in  which  they  then 
were  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
that  country  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  them,  and  without 
some  law  to  warrant  this,  and 
none  is  cited  or  relied  oo,  the  Sove- 


reign had  no  more  authority  to 
sepd  those  persons  to  such  distant 
countries  for  their  trial,  than  be 
had  to  send  them  to  a  foreign 
country  for  this  purpose — besidefi, 
we  see  nothing  said  in  any  of 
these  cases  which  can  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  decision  was 
founded  on  the  power  of  the  crown 
over  these  several  countries:  on 
the  contrary,  from  what  was  ob- 
served in  Campbell's  case,  we 
must  believe  it  was  the  general 
principle  we  here  contended  fur, 
which  was  recognized.  In  t\)at 
case  the  court  is  stated  to  have 
said,  '*  that  the  government  may 
send  a  person  to  answer  for  a 
crime  wherever  committed,  that 
he  may  not  involve  his  countrj, 
and  to  prevent  reprisals." 

In  the  two  other  cases,  the  pre- 
tence that  the  offended  county 
was  under  the  same  dominion, 
will  not  apply,  the  general  princi- 
ple is  there  clearly  established, 
particularly  in  the  latter  of  Mure 
vs.  Eaye,  for  there  Judge  Heath 
lays  it  down,  as  the  law  of  all  ci- 
vilized countries,  and  althous^h  the 
particular  instance  for  elucidating 
this  general  principle  in  the  case 
of  the  Dutch  sailors  has  been 
called  a  case  of  piracy,  and  u 
such  always  restrained  amoDg 
friendly  nations,  yet  without  a 
particular  treaty  on  this  subject, 
this  case  presented  only  a  ques- 
tion of  international  law,  which 
stood  upon  no  better  right  than 
the  present;  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances alone  could  lead  to  a 
more  ready  exercise  of  the  right 
of  interference  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  accordingly  we 
find,  that  Mr.  Chitty  in  his  treatise 
on  criminal  law,  1  vol.  p.  16,  has 
laid  it  down  as  a  get^eral  primei' 
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pkf  "  that  if  a  person  having 
committed  a  felony  in  a  foreign 
country,  comes  into  England,  he 
may  be  arrested  here,  and  convey- 
ed and  given  up  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  country  against  tlie  laws  of 
which  the  offence  was  committed," 
and  he  cites  as  the  ground  work 
of  this  principle  the  above  case  of 
Mure  V8,  Kaye. 

Two  cases  have  been  cited  ai 
having  been  decided  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  applicable  to 
that  before  us ;  the  one  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent  in  the  state  of 
New-York,  and  the  othcrby  Judge 
Tilghman,  in  the  state  of  PennsyU 
vania.  We  are  happy  to  have  the 
opinions  of  enlightened  men  upon 
a  question  of  this  kind,  laid  before 
us,  particularly  from  a  country 
with  which  our  communications 
are  so  frequent,  and  our  interests 
mutual.  The  opinions  of  these 
learned  men  are,  however,  at  va- 
riance upon  some  points  :  so  that 
the  question  might  still  be  consid- 
ered as  unsettled  in  that  country, 
without  some  local  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  cannot,  however,  help 
expressing  our  entire  approbation 
of  those  principles  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  so  forcibly  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  in 
his  judgment ;  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  founded  on  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  and  well  suited  to 
the  national  intercourse  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two 
countries.  The  opinion  and  de- 
cision of  Judge  Tilghman,  which 
has  been  cited,  and  relied  on  by 
the  prisoner,  does  not  seem  to  fa- 
vour his  case ;  we  would  even 
say,  that  some  parts  of  it  make 
strongly  against  him.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  decision  which 
has  been  communicated  to  us,  H 


would  appear  that  one  Short  who 
had  fled  from  Ireland  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  charged  by  an  in- 
dividual there,  with  having  com- 
mitted a  murder  in  Ireland,  and 
was  arrested  at  the  instance  of 
this  individual,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  sent  back  to  Ireland,  but  no 
demand  had  been  made  of  the  ac- 
cused by  the  Government,  nor  had 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
directed  any  thing  to  be  done  in 
regard  of  him,  either  as  to  his  ar- 
rest or  detention.  The  prisoner 
Short  being  brought  before  Judge 
Tilghman  on  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  it  became  a  question  be- 
fore him,  how  far  the  prisoner  was 
liable  to  be  detained  under  such 
circumstances.  The  Judge  de- 
termined that  he  could  not.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  of  the  prisoner 
before  us,  for  he  has  not  only 
been  accused  of  a  crime,  but  by 
the  order  of  the  Executiue  Gov- 
ernment it  is  directed  that  he  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  legal  au* 
thority  of  that  state  where  the 
crime  was  committed ;  and  from 
what  we  can  collect  of  Judge 
Tilghman's  decision,  there  is  soma 
reason  to  believe  that  had  the 
prisoner  Short,  when  brought  b^ 
fore  him,  stood  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  prisoner  Fisher  now 
does,  he  would  have  determined 
differently.  We  will  ma^  a  short 
extract  from  this  decision  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  this  belief^ 
from  the  general  principles  there 
held,  which  we  conceive  to  bo 
consistent  with  the  opinion  we 
now  hold ;  he  says,  *'  I  grantt 
that  when  the  Executive  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  up  fugi- 
tives, or  is  obliged  by  treaty,  tho 
Magistrates  may  issue  warrants  of 
arrest  on  their  own  accord  (oo 
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proper  erideoce)  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  accomplish  the 
intent  of  the  Government  by  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  criminal. 
On  this  principle  we  arrest  offend- 
ers who  have  fled  from  one  of 
the  United  States  to  another, 
even  before  demand  has  been 
made  by  the  Executive  of  the 
State  from  which  they  fled. — 
But  what  right  is  there  to  arrest  in 
cases  where  the  Government  has 
declared  that  it  will  not  deliver 
up  ?  For  what  purpose  is  such  an 
arrest?  Can  any  judgment  be 
given,  by  which  the  Executive  can 
be  compelled  to  surrender  a  fugi- 
tive ?  Most  certainly  not.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
should  cause  a  person  to  be  im- 
prisoned, for  the  purpose  of  d»)ii- 
vering  him  to  a  foreign  power, 
the  Judges  might  issue  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  inquire  into  the  lega- 
lity of  the  proceeding,  but  they 
have  no  authority  whatever  to 
make  such  delivery  themselves,  or 
to  command  the  Executive  to 
make  iL  If  these  principles  be 
just,  it  follows,  that  under  existing 
circumstances,  no  Magistrate  in 
Pennsylvania  has  a  right  to  cause 
a  person  to  be  arrested  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  deli- 
ver him  to  a  foreign  Government. 
But  wh^if  the  Executive  should 
hereafier  be  of  opinion,  in  the 
case  of  some  enormous  offender, 
that  it  had  a  right,  and  was  bound 
in  duty  to  surrender  him,  Hnd 
should  make  application  to  a  Ma- 
gistrate for  a  warrant  of  arrest  1 
That  would  be  a  case  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  one  before  roe,  and  I 
should  think  it  imprudent  at  the 
present  moment  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  it     Ev§ry  nolton  hoM  am 


uni(mbt€d  right  to  mrrmd^rfi^fi- 
fives  from  other  Siaits.  JVo  mm 
has  a  riffht  to  Bay^  « I  wU  /orcf 
mynelfinto  your  territory ^  andjfii 
shall  protect  me.'  In  the  caie 
supposed,  the  question  would  be 
whether,  under  the  existing  coosti- 
tution  and  laws,  the  President  has 
a  right  to  act  for  the  natiom^  or 
whether  he  must  wait  until  Con- 
gress think  proper  to  legislate  oo 
the  subjecL  The  opinion  of  the 
Executive  hitherto  has  been,  tbst 
it  has  no  power  to  act,  tnd  sboold 
it  ever  depart  from  that  opinvon,  it 
will  be  for  the  Judges  to  dedda 
on  the  case  as  it  shall  then  staod. 
Neither  do  I  give  any  opiaioa 
whether  the  Executive  of  tiM 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  power 
to  cause  a  fugitive  criminal  to  be 
arrested  for  the  purpose  of  delif- 
oring  him  up.  But  confining  mj* 
self  to  the  case  before  roe,  ia 
which  the  arrest  was  made  at  the 
request  of  a  private  person,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  law  to 
support  it,  and  therefore  thepii- 
■oner  is  entitled  to  his  discbarge.'' 

Taking  thea  the  opinioD  of 
Judge  TilghmaD  on  the  principls 
here  stated,  and  supposing  that 
there  existed  a  law  in  the  United 
States,  authorizing  the  President 
to  act  for  the  nation,  as  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Kins  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  authorizes  him  to  act  in  this 
behalf,  there  can  be  oo  doubt,  but 
that  in  the  one  country  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  what  the  Ezecutifa 
legally  directed  to  be  done  in  re- 
gard of  dehvering  up  a  fugitive 
would  be  confinned  bj  the  judi- 
ciary* 

The  objection  that  thooffeoce 
charged  against  the  prisooer,  is 
not  of  that  anormit j  aa  either  to  re- 
quire, or  pennity  that  the  Ezeca- 
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tive  should  interfere  to  deliver  him 
up,  can  have  no  weight.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  rule, 
where  none  has  been  settled,  to 
enable  us  to  distincfuish  the  shades 
of  enormity  of  different  offencesi 
their  evil  tendency,  or  pernicious 
effects,  so  as  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  prerogative  as  applicable  only 
to  such  crimes  as  are  productive 
of  a  certain  quantum  of  evil  in  a 
state.  The  certain  and  positive 
rule  laid  down  by  all  writers  on  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  decisions 
had  thereon,  as  above  referred  to, 
agree  to  say,  that  where  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  the  criminal 
may  be  surrendered  to  the  offend- 
ed country.  There  is  certain  \y  ^reat 
difference  of  opinion  among  tliese 
writers  as  to  what  kind  of  crime 
this  ought  to  apply  ;  some  holding 
it  to  extend  only  to  hifrk  treason^ 
robbery,  and  murder^  while  others 
apply  it  to  minor  offences,  and 
even  to  civil  damage ;  but  where 
the  general  right  is  acknowledged, 
it  must  be  left  to  neighbouring  na- 
tions to  determine  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  it  according  as  good  po- 
licy and  sound  discretion  shall  re- 
quire. 

3.  It  is,  however,  further  ob- 
jected, that  allowing  the  Sovereign 
may  have  the  power  to  deliver  up 
a  criminal  to  another  state,  yet 
that  such  power  cannot  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Governor  of  this 
Province,  who  as  the  servant  of 
the  Crown  cannot  be  considered 
as  vested  with  the  exercise  of 
such  high  prerogative — or  at  fur- 
thest, it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
by  his  commission  he  is  vested 
with  this  authority. 

It  would  certainly  be  considered 
rather  extraordinary  that  this,  or 
aoy    other    prerogative   of  the 


Crown,  necessary  to  be  extended 
to  every  part  of  its  dominions,  and 
none  more  than  in  this  province, 
should  require  either  the  personal 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  or  his 
express  mandate  in  every  case  of 
the  exercise  of  his  right.  This 
would  render  it  nearly  impractica- 
ble, and  certainly  roost  burthen- 
some  to  the  subject  when  seeking 
to  derive  a  benefit  therefrom.  But 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  do 
not  rest  on  this  limited  principle^ 
they  are  equally  in  vigor  in  all  its 
possessions,*  and  may  at  all  times 
be  exercised  when  necessary  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  princi- 
ple as  laid  down  by  eminent  crown 
lawyers  and  explained  by  Chittyi 
{ChitlyonPrerog.  32, 3, 1  Chalm. 
Op.  282,  3,)  is,  that  the  King's 
Prerogative  in  the  Colonies,  unless 
where  it  is  abridged  by  grants,  &c. 
made  to  the  inhabitants,  is  that 
power  over  the  subjects  consider- 
ed either  separately  or  collective- 
ly, which  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  abstracted  from  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  grants  of  libertieS| 
&c.  from  the  Crown  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  King  could  rightfully  ex- 
ercise in  England ;  that  is,  that 
the  common  law  of  England, 
with  respect  to  the  Royal  Prero- 
gative, is  the  common  law  of  the 
Colonies.  As,  therefore,  the  pre- 
rogative rights  in  Canada  are  the 
same  by  law  as  in  England,  bow 
are  they  to  be  exercised  but  by  his 
majesty's  representative  in  the  co- 
lony— governors  of  colonies, 
( Chitly  on  Prerog,p,  34,)  although 
but  the  servants  and  representa- 
tives of  the  king,  yet  are  in  gene- 
ral invested  with  roynl  authority, 
and  exercise  many  kingly  func- 
tions. It  is  true,  they  cannot  de- 
clare war,  nor  make  treaties,  nor 
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do  many  other  acts  of  royal  autho- 
rity, wliich  involve  the  interests 
of  the  wliole  realm,  but  what  re- 
gards the  security,  the  interest,  or 
the  honour  of  the  province  over 
which  he  presides,  every  governor 
of  a  colony,  as  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, must  hold  and  be  autho- 
rised to  exercise  all  royal  prero- 
gative incident  to  that  situation,  as 
a  thing  requisite  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  welfare,  unless 
it  has  been  particularly  excepted 
and  reserved  by  his  commission. 
The  governor  is  an3\^erable  to  the 
king  for  this  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative, and  for  the  right  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duty ;  and  if,  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  party  be  ag- 
grieved, the  question  must  be  set- 
tled according  to  the  principles  of 
international  law,  between  the 
sovereign  of  that  country  to  which 
the  prisoner  belongs,  and  the 
king's  majesty,  but  not  by  his 
courts  of  justice. 

4.  It  has  also  been  objected 
that  no  demand  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  American  Go- 
vernment, or  by  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  for  the  surrender  of 
the  prisoner.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
court  to  inquire  into  this.  The 
nature  of  the  demand,  and  the  suf- 
6ciency  of  it,  must  be  best  known 
to  the  executive  to  which  it  is 
made,  and  which  alone  is  compe- 
tent to  determine,  how  far  the 
royal  prerogative  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised. What  we  have  to  deter- 
mine is,  whether  there  was  legal 
ground  for  the  arrest  and  surren- 
der of  the  prisoner,  and  we  hold 
there  was.  By  the  warrant  of  his 
excellency  the  governor  in  chief, 
to  the  sheriff,  the  latter  is  autho- 
rised to  convey  and  dehver  up  the 
prisoner  to  such  person  or  persons 


as  according  to  the  laws  of  tbt 
said  state  of  Yermonti  may  bo 
lawfully  authorised  to  receive  binn, 
that  is,  the  executive  authoritrnf 
that  state,  and  we  must  presume, 
it  was  the  same  authority  which 
demanded  him.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  question  for  our  coosi- 
deration. 

But  the  prisoner  comes  before 
us  in  a  very  different  cbaracier 
from  that  of  a  subject  to  whom 
protection  is  due,  as  of  right,  he 
is  an  alien,  to  whom  protection  is 
not  due,  if  the  king  sees  fit  to  with- 
hold it.  The  observation  of 
Judge  Tilghman  may  well  be  ap- 
applied  to  him — '^  That  he  cannot 
force  himself  into  the  kingU  ttrri' 
iorieSy  and  say^  you  shidl  protici 
me."  It  is  held,  {Chitty  om  Pn- 
rog.  p.  49, 1,  BL  Com.  259,260.) 
that  alien  friends  may  lawfully 
come  into  the  country  without  anj 
license  or  protection  from  the 
crown,  though  it  seems  that  the 
crown,  even  at  common  Jaw,  and 
by  the  law  of  nations,  possesses  t 
right  to  order  them  out  of  the 
country,  or  prevent  them  from 
coming  into  it,  whenever  his  ma- 
jesty thinks  fit — and  the  reasos 
given  is  (C&.  Crml.  2a«,  1  wL 
131,  and  143,  Ab/e  [a])  thatiiia 
inseparable  from  the  governing 
power  in  any  country,  that  it  should 
be  able  to  take  precautions  against 
foreigners  residing  in  such  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  a  couotry 
where  foreigners  are  only  amesa* 
ble  to  the  ordinary  laws.  The 
prisoner  came  into  this  prorince 
under  suspicious  circumstances, 
charged  with  a  felony — as  an  alies 
his  conduct  did  not  merit  protec- 
tion, unless  he  had  come  with  a 
fairer  character*-and  he  ought  not 
to  be  suipxisedy  nor  conpIsiB  tbi< 
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his  majestT^s  government  should 
direct  him  to  be  takeo  back  to 
that  country  from  which  he  came. 
Upon  the  several  grounds  alleg- 
ed therefore^  the  Court  have  no 
hesitation  in  saymg,  that  the  pri- 
soner cannot  be  liberated  from  the 


restraint  under  which  he  is  held, 
but  that  he  must  be  remitted  to 
the  custody  of  the  proper  officer 
fur  the  execution  of  the  warrant 
issutd  agnintft  him  in  tlie  name  of 
his  majesty. 


CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  WILLIAM  MORGAN. 


At  the  Ontario  Sessions,  held 
in  this  town  last  week,  came  on 
before  the  lion.  Nath.  W.  How- 
ell, first  judt^e,  and  judges  Price, 
Atwater,  Brooks  and  ljoomi«9, 
the  trial  of  Hayward,  Howard, 
Seymour,  Roberts  and  Ganson, 
and  the  following  jurors  were 
sworn :  Ira  Case,  of  Phelps : 
George  Brundage,  Hopewell ;  Al- 
len Brown,  Bristol;  Isaac  T. 
Holmes,  Manchester ;  John  Ni- 
cholson, Phelps ;  Josiah  Moffutt, 
do.  ;  John  Woodhull,  do.  ;  Ado- 
nijah  Skinner,  jr.  Hopewell; 
Gideon  Hurd,  Gorham  ;  Jeremiah 
Like,  Manchester  ;  Anson  How- 
ell, Victor;  Nathan  K.  Pound, 
Farmington. 

The  indictment  contained  four 
counts,  viz.  First  count  for  a 
conspiracy  to  talce  William  Mor- 
gan from  the  jail  of  Ontario  coun- 
ty, to  kidnap  and  remove  him  to 
foreign  parts  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  state,  and  to  secrete 
and  confine  him  there,  and  that 
they  actually  carried  the  conspira- 
cy into  effect  Second  count, 
same  as  first,  only  charging  the 
conspiracy  to  remove  him  to  parts 
unknown.  Third  count — for  kid- 
napping and  forcibly  carrying  Wm. 
Morgan  from  the  jail  of  Ontario 
county,  to  foreign  parts,  to  wit,  to 
Canada.    Fourth  count  for   as- 


sault and  battery  and  false  impris- 
onment. 

Counsel  for  the  People : 
Messrs.  Whiting,  (district  attor- 
ney) Wilson,  Dickson,  Talbot 
and  Benjamin.  For  defendantS| 
Messrs.  Marvin,  Sibley,  Penfield, 
Adams,  Hubble  and  Barnard. 

Mr.  Whiting  then  addressed  the 
jury  in  substance  as  follows  :-* 
Nearly  an  entire  year  has  passed 
away,  since  the  abduction  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  and  yH  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  fate.  If  it  was 
proper  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of 
that  crime  before  courts  of  jus. 
tice,  to  answer  for  the  breach  of 
the  laws,  and  to  receive  punish- 
ment for  that  great  and  unparal- 
leled violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  ;  it  is  now  more  proper 
than  ever — for  time  has  confirmed 
our  tears,  and  \e(i  the  community 
fully  justified  in  the  belief  that 
their  worst  apprehensions  for 
Morgan's  fate,  have  been  well 
founded.  It  is  therefore  ju^  and 
proper  that  tiiese  prosecutiona 
should  be  pertilsted  in,  till  the 
laws  are  vindicated,  and  the  guilty 
brought  to  punishment.  There  ia 
one  advantage,  however,  which  we 
can  and  do  derive  from  lapse  of 
time,  in  relation  to  our  enquiries* 
The  excitement  which  follows  the 
commission  of  great  offences,  has 
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in  some  degree  subsided ;  and 
though  our  views  of  the  enormity 
of  the  transaction  are  the  same, 
yet  now,  when  passion  is  silenced, 
we  can  deliberate  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  calm  and  sober  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  whatever  we  may 
do,  wo  proceed  with  that  dispas- 
sionate reflection,  which  should  al- 
ways mark  the  conduct  of  men  de- 
liberating upon  great  and  serious 
objects,  and  the  right  decision  of 
which,  concerns  the  best  interests 
of  public  liberty,  and  the  private 
security  of  the  citizen. 

The  crime  with  the  commission 
of  which  the  defendants  stand 
charged,  is  that  they  conspired  to- 
gether to  secure  and  falsely  im- 
prison William  Morgan,  that  in 
pursuance  of  such  conspiracy 
they  seized  him  by  force,  and 
carried  him  against  his  will,  and 
without  any  I9gal  warrant  or  justi- 
fiable cause,  to  parts  and  places 
without  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  of  New- York, 
and  in  one  count  to  parts  and  pla- 
ces unknown.  They  are  also 
charged  with  having  assaulted 
him,  seized  him,  falsely  imprison- 
ed, secreted  and  detained  him, 
from  the  day  of  his  caption  to  the 
time  of  finding  the  indictment. — 
These  charges  constitute  the  of- 
ences  committed  by  the  defend- 
ants and  others,  against  the  laws 
of  this  state,  in  the  forcible  and 
violent  abduction  and  detention  of 
this  man — as  the  law  existed  at 
the  time  ofcommitting  the  offence. 

In  order  to  prove  a  conspiracy, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  that  a  conspiracy  was  actually 
formed,  and  a  precise  agreement 
entered  into  :  the  conspiracy  and 
confederacy  among  men  to  effect 
an  unlawful  purpose,  is  derived 


and  inferred  (rom  their  acts  tnd 
conduct — and  hence  if  it  be  esttb- 
Hshed  that  two  or  more  men  us 
committing  acta  which  tend  to 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  or  to 
the  injury  of  an  individual,  tbeltw 
infers  that  thej  act  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  previously  form- 
ed ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
this  rule;  for  if  the  prosecutor 
were  held  to  prove  a  positive 
agreement  among  conspiratorf, 
justice  would  in  almost  eveiy  m- 
stance  fail.  Men  do  not  call  wit- 
nesses to  their  criminal  intents 
and  conduct— offences  are  design- 
ed and  generally  committed  in  se- 
cret, and  in  such  manner  as  to 
elude  observation  and  detection. 
The  rule,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
is  one  of  necessity  and  of  salutarj 
effect ;  and  by  it,  your  view  of  the 
offence  charged  on  the  defend- 
ants will  be  governed. 

The  facts  which  gave  rise  to 
the  conspiracy  which,  I  am  autho- 
rised to  say,  existed  among  the 
defendants  and  others,  are,  brief' 
ly — That  this  William  Morgan 
was  compiling  a  book  professing 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  masoory— 
which  book  was  printing  at  Bsta- 
via,  by  David  C.  Miller.  The 
means  of  suppressing  or  prevent- 
ing the  publication  of  that  book, 
was  a  subject  of  deliberation 
among  masons  in  various  parts  of 
the  country — and  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  show  that  it  was  determin- 
ed that  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
preventing  that  publication,  vas 
the  removal  of  the  man ;  or,  hav- 
ing the  power  over  him,  to  pre* 
vent  his  agency  in  the  work.  If 
they  should  have  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  then  prepared 
by  him,  he  could  have  written 
others — ao  that  without  the  power 
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of  preventing  his  ability  to  write, 
their  project  would  have  been  use- 
less. In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
and  governed  by  these  views,  we 
say  that  these  defendants  procur- 
ed a  warrant  for  Morgan  from  a 
magistrate  in  this  county,  went  to 
Batavia  and  brought  him  here ;  on 
his  examination  he  was  discharg- 
ed. He  was  then  committed  to 
jail,  on  an  execution  for  a  debt  due 
one  of  the  conspirators,  and  on 
the  next  evening  (l*2th  September 
last)  was  decoyed  from  the  jail, 
and  by  force  seized  by  several 
men,  put  in  a  carriage,  driven  to 
Rochester,  and  from  thence  to 
Fort  Niagara,  at  which  place  all 
intelligence  ceases;  and  every 
inquiry  as  to  his  subsequent  fate, 
has  proved  fruitless  and  unsatis- 
factory. Now  I  am  not  bound  to 
prove  all  these  facts,  as  to  his  re- 
moval to  Fort  IS  iagara ;  if  I  can 
show  him  in  their  hands,  by  force, 
and  that  they  removed  him  secretly, 
it  is  enough.  The  man  is  then  in 
their  custody,  and  the  laws,  the 
sovereignty  of  this  state  may  de- 
mand him  at  their  hands.  If  they 
had  right  thus  to  arrest  a  citizen, 
and  thus  to  transport  him,  let  them 
show  it.  But  if  they  do  not,  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  their  acts 
were  lawless,  and  to  charge  them 
with  the  destruction  of  the  liberty 
of  this  unhappy  man — and  if  his 
blood  be  shed,  that  also  is  upon 
them.  With  this  brief  statement 
of  the  law  and  the  facts,  I  invite 
your  close  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
introduce,  and  refer  you  to  that 
for  a  particular  knowledge  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Whiting  then  introduced 
witnesses  to  sustain  the  indict- 
ment 


Damd  C.  Miller^  sworn.  Says 
that  he  resides  at  Batavia ;  knew 
William  Morgan;  he  resided  at 
Batavia  in  September  last,  and  for 
some  months  previous.  Morgan 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
previous  in  writing  a  book  on  Free 
Masonry.  Witness  published  a 
newspaper  at  Batavia ;  notice  of 
the  book  was  not  published  in  the 
paper  till  after  Morgan  was  carri- 
ed away  ;  but  it  was  reported  se- 
veral weeks  before  that  Morgan 
was  so  engaged.  This  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  Morgan 
was  taken  from  Batavia  on  the 
11th  of  September  in  a  carriage 
with  several  persons.  Witness 
knew  only  one,  Mr.  Hayward, 
who  was  an  officer.  Morgan's 
family  then  were,  and  still  are  in 
Batavia.  Morgan  has  never  re- 
turned, nor  been  heard  of  to  the 
knowledge  of  witness,  except  in 
passing  from  Batavia  to  Canan- 
daigua.  On  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, Monday  morning,  witness 
rose  late,  sun  an  hour  and  a  half 
high ;  when  witness  heard  that 
Morgan  was  arrested  on  a  war- 
rant, and  was  at  Danold's  inn* 
Witness  went  in  pursuit  of  coun- 
sel, and  therefore  did  not  see 
Morgan  till  he  was  in  the  carriage. 
Witness  came  up  and  spoke  to 
Morgan,  and  asked  him  to  get 
out,  because  witness  was  bail  for 
him  for  the  jail  limits.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  stepped  up  and  said,  '*  Mor- 
gan must  and  shall  go."  When 
witness  first  spoke  to  Morgan,  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  remark, 
and  witness  was  surprised  to  see 
the  change  in  his  appearance— 
his  countenance  assumed  an  ashy 
paleness,  his  eye  was  glassy  tail 
set  Witness  then  spoke  to  him 
with  vehemence,  at  which  Mor- 
gan started,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
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rising,  ivben  some  one  sitting  by 
his  side,  put  his  hand  on  his  thigh, 
and  said  in  a  \ovr  voice,  ^*  sit  still." 
Witness  does  not  know  whether 
there  was  one  or  two  persons  on 
the  same  seat  Immediately,  Mr. 
Danold,  the  innkeeper,  seized  wit- 
ness by  the  shoulder  and  turned 
him  round,  and  shut  the  carriage 
door  with  violence.  The'efficer, 
Hay  ward,  ordered  the  driver  to 
<'  go  on,"  and  the  horses  started 
off  full  speed.  One  of  the  party 
was  \e(i  behind  ;  cannot  state  how 
many  persons  were  in  the  car- 
riage, but  should  say  four  or  five. 
Thinks  one  of  the  party  sat  on 
the  box  with  the  driver,  and  that 
the  person  lefl  behind  was  the  one 
who  said  to  the  driver  '*  go  on." 
Cross  examine/L  Has  heretofore 
been  examined  as  a  witness  as  to 
this  matter,  at  Batavia,  and  gave 
a  very  full  and  minute  history  of 
the  transactions,  commencing 
with  what  he  1ms  testified  here. 
DonU  remember  that  he  said  at 
that  examination  any  thing  as  to 
Morgan's  looks,  when  he  saw  him 
in  the  carriage.  Did  not  know 
Hay  ward  at  the  time,  but  has  since 
seen  him  and  recognizes  him. 
Does  not  remember  that  any  one 
said  to  him,  '*  if  you  have  any  au- 
thority to  keep  Morgan,  show  it/' 
no  such  thing  was  said. 
.  Doct.  Samuel  Builtr^  sworn. 
Last  September,  he  resided  in  tho 
town  of  Stafford,  and  Major  Gan- 
son  also.  Ganson  kept  a  public 
house  there  ;  witness  was  at  Gan- 
son's  the  Sunday  evening  previous 
to  the  abduction  of  Morgan. 
When  witness  went  in,  there  were 
none  there  but  neighbours.  Start- 
ed to  go  home,  when  he  saw  a 
ooach  driving  up,  and  8ome  one 
calked  him  back;  waiiotroduced 


by  Ganson  to  a  itraiiger  sud  to  be 
from  Ganandaigua^-donU  remem- 
ber the  name,  but  thinks  it  wai 
Sawyer^  or  Seymour.  The  strao* 
ger  took  witness  by  the  arm  and 
walked  out  a  few  rods  towards  the 
stone  building,  and  said,  ire  or  the 
officer^  has  a  warrant  for  Morgan. 
Witness  asked,  **  what  do  yoa 
expect  to  effect,  by  taking  Mor- 
gan V*  Don't  remember  that  any 
reply  was  made,  and  they  walked 
into  the  dinin^r  room:  several 
persons  were  there — A  Mr.  Edy, 
Ella  G.  Smith,  a  man  by  theaaine 
of  Pratt,  and  the  party  said  to  be 
from  Canandaigua.  Did  not  know 
any  of  the  party,  and  cannot  now 
identify  any  of  them.  In  the 
room,  saw  the  strangers,  and  ask- 
ed them  the  same  question,  ^*Wbit 
do  you  expect  to  efibet  by  taking 
Morgan  atoatf?^*  told  them  that 
he  thought  it  was  bad  policj. 
Some  one  of  them  replied,  "  »e, 
or  /,  have  started  for  that  purpoM, 
aurl  shall  go  on."  Had  not  been 
informed  that  a  party  were  to  cone 
from  Canandaigua  that  evening 
for  any  purpose — was  told  by  soom 
of  the  party  that  the  warrant  wu 
for  theft.  Witness  was  going  to 
Batavia,  and  was  asked  by  some 
of  the  party,  to  inform  Mr.  Follett 
and  Major  Seavcr,  that  they  were 
coming.  Witness  went  to  Bata- 
via and  saw  Foliet,  and  infornoed 
him  that  they  were  coming  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Morgan.  Fol- 
lett  replied,  ^^  I  wish  you  wouki 
go  back  and  tell  them  not  to  come, 
for  our  village  has  been  troubled 
enough."  Witness  retumed«aod 
met  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
village  a  carriage,  which  he  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  same  party :  Ma- 
jor GansoQ  was  with  them :  wit- 
ness told  them  what  FoQett  had 
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iaid.  The  strangers  got  out;  ono  earrying  Morgan  away  at  that 
said,  I  have  started  for  Batavia,  meeting.— CVoaa  examined.  Gan- 
and  I  shall  go.  The  coach  turned  son's  house  was  a  stopping  place 
hack,  and  tlie  strangers  went  on  for  the  stages  at  almost  all  hours 
on  foot.  Ganson  returned  ^iih  of  the  day  and  night;  wasinform- 
the  carriage,  and  several  otlicrs  ed  that  the  charge  against  Moi^an 
with  him.  There  was  a  little  was  for  theR ;  did  not  understand 
waggon  in  the  company,  which  al-  that  any  other  object  was  in  view 
BO  turned  about ;  it  was  then  8  or  hut  the  taking  Morgan  on  the 
0  o'clock  in  the  evening.  VHi'  warrant.  The  public  meeting  was 
ness  had  two  or  tliree  weeks  be-  for  the  purpose,  as  he  understood, 
fore  been  informed  that  Aflfrgan  of  consulting  about  the  measures 
was  engaged  in  publishing  a  book  to  be  t^ken  relative  to  the  book, 
on  the  subject  of  Masonry.  There  Major  Ganson  commenced  pack- 
were  more  than  six  stran^ers  in  ing  his  goods  on  Sunday  eveningi 
the  carriage.  It  was  common  and  he  was  engaged  on  Monday, 
talk  that  Morgan  was  publi>hing  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  pack- 
the  book.  Previously  he  talked  ing  and  moving  his  goods. — By 
with  Ganson,  but  don't  remember  the  District  Attorney,  again.  The 
any  thing  he  said  in  particular,  carriage  had  probably  been  at  the 
Gammon  told  him,  cither  that  there  house  three  or  four  minutes  when 
was  to  be,  or  that  there  had  been,  witness  was  called  back,  witness 
a  meeting  at  his  house  of  dele-  was  about  ten  rods  from  the  house, 
gates  from  Rochester,  Batavia,  Cross  examined. — Heard  some  of 
Lorkport,  and  Canandaigua,  and  the  company  say  they  wanted 
witness  understood  that  the  «u/>-  supper,  but  did  not  hear  Ganson's 
pre.ssian  of  Morgan's  book  was  tlie  answer. 

object  Don't  remember  that  he  Francis  Hopkins^  sworn.  Lived 
was  at  Ganson's  the  morning  a(\er  in  Batavia  in  September  last,  and 
the  meeting :  don't  remember  that  on  Monday  morning,  11th  of  Sep- 
he  was  introduced  to  a  member  of  tember,  drove  a  stage  from  Beta- 
the  meeting.  f)n  the  evening  of  via,  Mr.  Chesebro,  Harris  Sey- 
the  day  on  which  Morgan  was  car-  mour,  Holloway  Hayward,  and 
ried  away  from  Batavia,  witness  others,  went  in  it.  Hayward  was 
saw  GanNon  at  Peck's  tavern  in  the  officer.  \\m.  Morgan  was 
Stafford.  Kelsey  Stone,  Mr.  Edy,  also  in  the  carriage.  Don't  know 
Mr.  Towner,  and  several  others,  any  other  names ;  has  seen  one 
with  Major  Ganson  were  there,  of  the  persons  here,  but  don't  see 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  him  now.  Chesebro  was  on  the 
get  the  papers  from  Morgan,  seat  with  witness,  and  wished  him 
Witness  was  in  a  hurry,  and  was  to  drive  fast  till  he  got  out  of  the 
requested  to  stay  until  be  under-  county,  which  witness  did.  Chese- 
stood  the  arrangement.  Ganson,  bro  wished  him  to  drive  fast,  he- 
witness  supposed,  entered  into  the  cause  he  expected  some  persooB 
arrangement  Ganson  was  asked  would  follow  to  rescue  Morgan, 
whether  it  was  best  to  go  to  Ba-  Before  witness  got  out  of  the  vil- 
iavia,  and  should  think  he  was  in  lage,  he  made  a  halt  for  Seymour, 
favour  of  it    Nothing  waa  said  of  who  was  left  behind,  to  come  up. 
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Witness  was  unwilUag  to  go  on, 
feared  he  was   doing  something 
wrong;  was  told  at  Batavia,  by 
some  one,  that  Morgan  was  on  the 
limits  at  Batavia,  and  he  did  not 
know  but  he  should  be  hurt  for 
taking  him  away.     They  promi- 
sed to  get  Gauson  to  indemnify 
him,  and  when  they  got  to  Staf- 
ford, Ganson  passed  his  word.— • 
Cross-examined.     When  they  ar- 
rived  at  Ganson's,  some  one  of 
the   party  spoke  to  Ganson,  and 
said  he  had  told  him,  (witness,) 
that  he  (Ganson,)  would  save  him 
harmless  for  driving,  and  he  asked 
him  if  he  would.     Ganson  said  he 
would  indemnify  him,    and  told 
him  to  drive  on.    At  the  time  they 
urged  witness  to  drive  on  he  told 
them  that  a  driver  had  got  into  dif- 
ficulty for  driving  a  person  from  the 
limits  ;  and  just  before  they  start- 
ed, one  Davids  told  witness  that 
they  were  going  to  smuggle  away 
Morgan;    and  witness  therefore 
was  afraid  to  go  without  indemni- 
ty.     They  stopped  at  Le   Koy 
and  took  refreshments ;  Morgan 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  wit- 
ness drank.  At  Ganson's,  Chese- 
bro    and    one  other  person   got 
out;  saw  no  private  intercourse 
between  Ganson  and  any  one  of 
the  party.     Witness  did  not  go  in 
till  after  he  had  watered  his  hor- 
ses.    There  was  nothing  particu- 
lar in  the  conduct  or  conversation 
of   the    party,    except  that   Mr. 
Chesebro  rose  up  several  times  to 
see  if  any  one  was  coming.     Said 
if  they  did  come  for  Morgan,  they 
should  not  take  him  alive,  and  fre- 
quently wished  him  to  drive  fast. 
William  R.  Tkompson^  sworn. 
Has  no  knowledge  of  having  seen 
any  one  of  the  defendants  now  on 
trial  in  Batavia,  on  the   10th  or 
11th  of  September  last 


Itrael  R.  Haii^  iwom.  Wtf 
at  Le  Roy,  and  saw  there  on  Suo- 
day  evening,  10th  of  September, 
a  post  coach  pass,  with  Chesebro, 
Hayward,  Howard,  and  he  thioiu 
Toorhies  and  Roberts.  At  the 
time  the  carriage  passed,  be 
thought  he  knew  the  whole  of 
them.  Can't  say  that  he  saw 
Harris  Seymour.  Witness  wu 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  about 
twi^ods  from  the  street 

William  R.  Thompson, — Visil- 
es to  correct  his  answer;  says 
that  he  did  see  Chesebro  at  Ba- 
tavia the  morning  Morgan  was 
brought  away.  Chesebro  asked  for 
Morgan  ;  witness  asked  what  be 
wanted;  Chesebro  said  he  bad  a 
warrant  for  him  (Morgan;)  wit- 
ness told  him  Morgan  was  on  the 
limits,  and  if  they  took  him  awaj 
it  would  be  at  their  peril. 

JVa/Aan  Follei^  sworn.  Saw 
Chesebro  and  Seymour  at  Bara\ia 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  saw  Doct  Butler  oo 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. Witness  was  at  Danold's  oa 
the  morning,  when  the  party  left 
for  Canandaigua.  Had  some  coo* 
versation  with  Chesebro  io  the 
morning,  relative  to  the  object  of 
their  visit. 

Jeffrey  Chipman^  sworn.  Sayi 
that  on  the  1 1  th  of  September  last, 
Morgan  was  brought  before  wit- 
ness, who  was  a  magistrate ;  went 
into  an  examination :  Ilaywardwis 
there  also,  Isaac  £  version,  Jamei 
Lakey,  Loton  Lawson,  EL  C 
Kingsley,  Timothy  L.  Bogue,  N. 
G.  Chesebro;  these  he  knows 
were  there  through  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  examination  ;  thiokf 
he  knows  others  were  there  also ; 
has  the  impression  that  he  saw 
Seymour  at  the  door,  and  Rob- 
erta in  the  room.    The  ezamina- 
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ecultcd  in  the  discharge  of 
m;  and  Chescbro,  as  as- 
>  of  Aaron  Ackley,  asked  for 
rant  against  Morgan,  for  a 
debt.  Chescbro  made  a  bill 
)out  two  dollars ;  Morgan 
lat  be  did  not  intend  to  ^o 
and  Icavo  any  bills  unpaid 
3  supposed  that  was  paid. — 
nont  was  entered,  and  exe- 
i  issued  without  oath.  Mor- 
»ok  off  his  frock  cout  and  ot- 
it  to  the  constable,  and  said 
»uld  be  able  to  nideeiu  it  the 
lay.  The  Exccutiun  was  in 
mds  of  1 1  ay  ward,  who  de- 
taking  the  coat,  but  for  what 
ly  witness  does  not  recollect ; 
scd  it  was  because  llav- 
was  unwillinj?  to  take  away 
3t  coat  Morgtin  had.  I  lay- 
asked  Morgan  to  walk  out 
)or  with  him,  which  was  the 
itness  saw  of  him.  Thought 
at  was  rather  old,  thouf;h  he 
3  holes.  Amount  of  Execu- 
lamaf^e,  &c.  was  $2  GO. 
Sunday  morning  the  10th  of 
mber,  Chesebr<»  called  be- 
9  and  10  o^clock,  at  wit- 
house,  and  told  him  ho 
d  witness  to  go  to  his  office 
ue  a  warrant.  Chesebro 
soon ;  witness  asked  whom 
>mplaint  was  against?  and 
ibro  answered  Mr.  Kinirs- 
11  be  here  soon.  Kingsley 
in  and  stated  the  facts,  that 
iin  borrowed  a  shirt  am]  cra- 
bim,  and  his  oath  was  satis- 
y  to  witnt'ss,  who  issued  the 
at  and  gave  it  to  Chesebro. 
course  of  the  business,  wit- 
■iskcd  where  Mori;an  was? 
tbro  said  he  was  within  six 
to  the  west.  No' other  per- 
ad  ever  spoken  to  witness 
issuing  the  warrant.     Had 


heard  Dr.  Lakey  speak  of  Mor« 
gan  as  a  bad  man  ;  not  worthy  to 
be  trusted,  and  that  he  went  away 
without  paying  the  bill  at  Ackley's 
and  King.^ley's.  Crosa-examinedm 
None  of  the  defendants  in  this 
cause  appeared  at  the  examination 
of  Morgan  ;  the  commitment  was 
endorsed  on  a  copy  of  the  exami- 
nation, by  witness,  at  the  time. 

llbcncztr  C.  K%nfr$Uy^  sworn* 
Knows  a  man  called  William  Mor- 
gan, who  was  at  his  liouse  in  May, 
1S2G.  Doctor  Lakey  asked  wit- 
ness to  go  into  Chi,jman's  ofTice, 
after  which  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  Morgan.  Witness  objected 
to  die  manner  of  recovering  his 
property.  Several  persons  were 
in  the  office,  who  advised  witness 
to  get  out  the  warrant,  among 
whom  were,  Ilaywurd,  Lakey, 
Chesebro,  and  he  thinks  Roberts. 
Lakey  had  before  told  witness 
that  Morgan  was  a  man  not  to  be 
relied  on.  Chesebro  told  witness 
that  Morgan  was  not  a  masim ; 
that  it  was  best  to  send  for  him. 
Lakey  spokte  much  and  frequently 
against  Morgan.  When  Morgan 
first  came  to  stay  with  witness,  ho 
was  very  well  received  by  Lakey, 
Chesebro,  and  Howard,  and  con- 
siderable attention  was  paid  him. 
Witness  would  not  have  taken  the 
course  he  did,  were  it  not  for  the 
printed  and  verbal  representations 
he  had  seen  ai;d  heard.  Cro«5- 
exauiiiied,  \Vhen  witness  went 
into  Chipmnn's  office,  a  paper  was 
presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  an 
oath,  which  witness  objected  to, 
because  the  amount  was  small, 
and  he  did  not  thiuk  the  offence 
amounted  to  slcaling.  Witness 
had  a  conver:?ation  with  Lakey 
and  Chipinan,  in  relation  to  Mor- 
gan, on  or  before  Sunday  morning, 
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the  10th  of  September,  which  he 
spoke  of  in  hid  direct  examina- 
tion— don't  know  which  introdu- 
ced it.  Witness  has  said  that  the 
brother  masons  of  Morgan  ought 
to  pay  for  his  property  ;  had  pub- 
licly stated  in  his  bar  room,  before 
the  10th  of  September,  that  Mor- 
gan had  stolen  his  articles.  Doc- 
tor Lakey  always  appeared  to  be 
indignant  at  Morgan's  conduct  in 
that  mattf.%  and  seemed  to  think 
witness  ou^ht  not  patiently  to  suf- 
fer it.  Cross-examined,  Lakey 
told  him  that  he  would  rather  pay 
for  the  property  himself  than  have 
a  person  who  belonged  to  the 
same  fraternity  he  did  so  disgra- 
ced. WitnesH  did  not  request 
Chesebro  to  ^t  a  warrant. 

Aaron  jickley^  sworn.  Says 
he  never  saw  Morgan  but  once  ; 
Chesebro  was  never  assignee  of  a 
debt  of  his  against  Morgan; 
Morgan  never  owed  witness  any 
thing ;  witness  never  gave  Chese- 
bro any  authority  to  prosecute  in 
his  name.  Wittvess  was  informed 
by  his  family  that  such  a  man  as 
Mors;au  had  been  at  his  house 
four  davs. — Cross-examined,  Wit- 
ness  made  an  assignment  to 
Chesebro,  Wilder,  Bcals  and 
Palmer,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1826,  for  one  month,  and  they  put 
one  Ingraham  into  the  house. — 
The  assignees  continued,  how- 
ever, to  exercise  their  power  until 
the  19th  of  August.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  assignment,  by 
which,  if  witness  chose,  it  could 
be  continued  longer  than  one 
month.  There  was  a  list  of 
names  and  accounts  led  by  Chese- 
bro with  Chipman  to  be  collectfd. 
Witness  never  saw  Morgan's 
name  on  the  books — understood 
Uml  Ingraham  had  made  a  lisl 


of  accounts  and  given  it  toTTH- 
der. 

David  Danoldsy  sworn.  Kepii 
public  house  in  Batavia  in  Septen- 
Ler  last ;  there  was  a  party  at  his 
bouse  about  that  time  said  to  be 
from  Canandaigua.  Knew  no  one 
but  Seymour — now  recognizfa 
Ifayward — it  was  the  same  time 
that  Morgan  was  taken  from  Ba- 
tavia— witness  guesses  it  was  on 
Sunday  evening  they  were  there- 
Morgan  went  away  with  them  the 
next  morning.  Crosj-fjominnl. 
Morgan  came  to  witness'  house 
with  one  of  the  party,  suo  about 
half  an  hour  high.  M  orpin  took 
breakfast  with  the  rest  uf  the  party 
and  the  boarders  ;  his  bill  wa5>  paid 
by  one  of  the  |)arty  from  Canan- 
duigua;  jsaw  Morgan  get  into  the 
carriage ;  saw  nothing  in  takir^ 
Morgan  away  different  from  takmg 
away  any  criminal,  and  don't  keo* 
as  he  should  have  known  that  be 
was  a  prisoner  if  (hey  had  aot  toU 
him.  Breakfasted  that  monuDg as 
usual  at  7  o'clock. 

Israel  R.  Hall — was  Jailer  ia 
Sept.  1826,  when  Morgan  was 
committed ;  but  was  not  at  home. 

Mrs,  Mary  JV.  HaN,  swimi. 
Is  the  wife  of  the  Jailer ;  Mofgaa 
was  in  jail,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
11th  or  12th  of  Sept.  between  9 
and  10  in  the  evening,  be  waa  re- 
leased. When  he  was  relea^ 
Lawson  took  Morgan  by  the  am, 
and  while  she  was  locking  the 
door  witness  heard  the  cry  ol* mur- 
der, went  to  the  door,  and  Lawsoa 
and  another  man,  with  Morgan  be- 
tween them,  were  going  lo  the 
east,  Morgan  trying  to  cry  ^lu^ 
der.  Lawson  was  most  instni- 
mental  in  procuring  the  release 
of  Morgan.  I^wson,  Chesebrv, 
Sawyer,  and  a  nan  witoais  fif 


;   tiboiit  9 

shop — lliey 

I  iritncss,  she  went 

iSi^ed  and  she  cnriic 

ribe  other 

1  Chescbro — wit- 
she  wD«  not  alVaid 
1  "  good  evening, 
wbro."  Thpy  butli  ect 
terwsrdf  Chesebro  got 
t  towar[I<i  the  Jnil — 
r  walked  tawards 
sh  op — wi  iness  Boon 
ral  men,  heard  a  whittle 
Bard  the  bars  of  ihe  prison 
ft  open,  and  soon  arter  Ihuy 
'  out ;  aome  one  cried  mnr- 
and  the  voice  eoemed  to  bo 
'pressed  ;  ihfy  went  east  from 
.0  jail,  wilnc-49  vdw  a  perHon  op- 
Mils  near  Pluasnnt-jtreel,  whom 
W  thought  from  bin  drcsa  In  bo 
haocey  Coe.  Tlii*  van  bcTorc 
18  carriage  caino,  and  before  the 
rison  door  wnn  opened.  Crott- 
■aminfd.  The  man  she  suppon- 
1  to  be  Coe,  she  knew  hy  I'is 
othea — he  had  light  pnnliiloniid 
ad  •  light  coat. 
Samvl  Gi-etiUeaf,  swom.  Says 


;asi:s.  [sis 

that  Chcsebro  paid  him  for  a 
coarh  wliiel)  was  paid  to  tiava 
i.'.>nel.>B:itavia— Bill  dated  10th 
titpl.  I --26. 

jrHlii  Turner,  (black  boy) 
gwoin.  Says  he  villbK^fl  yean 
uld  in  Auu'iiM.  Witness  c anil'  out 
iif  iMr.  AlwaiLT's  eale  f.T  a  pail  of 
watiT,  and  saw  CliL'M-brn  and  Saw- 
yi-r — as  ihvy  WMit  on  Sawyer 
))icke<l  up  a  slick — wiim-ss  went 
on  towards  the  well  by  the  jail,  and 
ihi-y  Tollowi-d,  till  comin<!  lu  the 
wi'il  turned  towards  the  jull ;  soon 
saw  three  men  come  d'lwn  the  jail 
sicps,  and  one  cried  mutiler. 
Sawyer  cunie  to  the  nell  and  gave 
two  raps,  and  then  went  on  tii- 
wards  them,  and  Cbpschro  put 
Simieihing  into  ihi'  mouth  nf  Mor- 
gan. iMor<.'an  held  bark  and  lean- 
ed down,  so  that  his  hat  fill  ofT, 
and  Sawyer  picked  it  u|) — pretty 
soon  tile  c^irriiiL'e  came  di)Wn,drnvo 
by  lliram  Hubbard,  and  went 
where  they  were  Alorcan  ws 
put  in — iliey  did  nut  make  much 
fuss  in  piiiliiis  biin  in — ilie  car- 
riiice  riirned  before  they  got  in, 
TliiTP  were  fiiur  persons  besides 
Wor^nn.  Crosi-ci'imiaerl.  Wit- 
ness heard  tlie  cry  of  murder, 
then  saw  ihein  runit?  down  the 
steps — when  wilne«j  came  out  of 
the  gale,  Chesi'iiro  and  Sawyer 
were  cnniin"  up ;  witness  went 
diiwn  and  they  up;  tliey  turned 
back  and  came  past  liim  just  n»  be 
cut  his  water  drawn — the  hand> 
kiTchiif  was  pnt  in  Morgan's 
iiiiiuIIj  just  a«  lliey  were  ^oing 
il'iwn  the  pilrh  Iiiw:irds  the  tavern. 
Witness  was  near  the  well  when 
Sawyer  strnck  iliecurb — when  the 
two  men  wirh  Alor'jan  were  going 
towards  the  pianul,  Hbesebro  and 
Siiwyer  were  will)  them — Sawyer 
did  nut  overtake  them  immediate- 
ly, as  lie  stopped  to  pick  up  the 
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the  10th  of  September,  which  he 
Bpoke  of  in  his  direct  examina- 
tion— don't  know  which  introdu- 
ced it.  Witness  has  said  that  the 
brother  masons  of  Morgan  ought 
to  pay  for  his  property ;  had  pub- 
licly stated  in  his  bar  room,  before 
the  10th  of  September,  that  Mor- 
gan had  stolen  his  articles.  Doc- 
tor Lakey  always  appeared  to  be 
indignant  at  Morgan's  conduct  in 
that  matter,  and  seemed  to  think 
witness  ought  not  patiently  to  suf- 
fer it.  Cross-examined.  Lakey 
told  him  that  he  would  rather  pay 
for  the  property  himself  than  have 
a  person  who  belonged  to  the 
same  fraternity  he  did  so  disgra- 
ced. Witness  did  not  request 
Chesebro  to  get  a  warrant. 

Aaron  jickley^  sworn.  Says 
he  never  saw  Morgan  but  once  ; 
Chesebro  was  never  assignee  of  a 
debt  of  his  against  Morgan; 
Morgan  never  owed  witness  any 
thing ;  witness  never  gave  Chese- 
bro any  authority  to  prosecute  in 
his  name.  Wittvess  was  informed 
by  his  family  that  such  a  man  as 
Morgan  had  been  at  his  house 
four  days. — Cross-examined,  Wit- 
ness made  an  assignment  to 
Chesebro,  Wilder,  Bcals  and 
Palmer,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1826,  for  one  month,  and  they  put 
one  Ingraham  into  the  house. — 
The  assignees  continued,  how- 
ever, to  exercise  their  power  until 
the  19th  of  August.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  assignment,  by 
which,  if  witness  chose,  it  could 
be  continued  longer  than  one 
month.  There  was  a  list  of 
names  and  accounts  le(\  by  Chese* 
bro  with  Chipman  to  be  collected. 
Witness  never  saw  Morgan's 
name  on  the  books — understood 
that  Ingraham  had  made  a  lisl 


of  accounts  and  given  it  to  Wil- 
der. 

David  Danoldsj  sworn.  Kepi  i 
public  house  in  Batavia  in  Septein- 
Ler  last ;  there  was  a  party  at  his 
bouse  about  that  time  said  to  be 
from  Canandaigua.  Knew  no  one 
but  Seymour — now  recognizes 
Hay  ward — it  was  the  same  liiiie 
that  Morgan  was  taken  from  Ba- 
tavia— witness  guesses  it  was  on 
Sunday  evening  they  were  there- 
Morgan  went  away  ^ith  them  the 
next  morning.  Cross-emmined* 
Morgan  came  to  witness^  bouse 
with  one  of  the  party,  fud  about 
half  an  hour  high.  Mor^^an  took 
breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
and  the  boarders  ;  his  bill  waapsKl 
by  one  of  the  party  from  Cinan- 
duigua;  jsaw  Morgan  get  into  the 
carriage ;  saw  nothing  in  taking 
Morgan  away  diflerent  from  takmg 
away  any  criminal,  and  don't  know 
as  he  should  have  known  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  if  they  had  not  toM 
him.  Breakfasted  that  momiog  as 
usual  at  7  oVIock. 

Israel  R.  Hall — was  Jailer  ia 
Sept.  1826,  when  3]or^'an  was 
comnntCed  ;  but  was  not  ai  borne. 

Mrs.  Mary  JV,  HaH,  sworn. 
Is  the  wife  of  the  Jailer;  Mofgao 
was  in  jail,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
nth  or  12th  of  Sept  between  9 
and  10  in  the  evening,  be  mas  re- 
leased. When  he  was  rclei^ 
Lawson  took  Morgan  by  the  arm, 
and  while  she  was  locking  the 
door  witness  heard  the  cry  ofIDu^ 
dcr,  went  to  the  door,  and  Lawdon 
and  another  man,  with  Morgao be- 
tween them,  were  going  to  ibe 
east,  Morgan  trying  to  cry  miH^ 
der.  Lawson  was  most  insinh 
mental  in  procuring  the  release 
of  Morgan.  Lawson,  Chesebro, 
Sawyer,  and  a  man  witness  f■^ 
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poHed  to  be  Sheldoo,  (called  Fos- 
ter) were  there  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Af\er  Morgan  was 
out  of  the  door,  witness  heard  a 
rap  on  the  well-curb,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  the  signal  for  the  car- 
riage, as  a  carriage  soon  appeared, 
drove  by  the  Jail,  and  returned 
back  again.  Witness  refused  at 
first  to  discharge  Morgan  ;  Law- 
son  told  her  that  Mr.  Hall  would 
not  be  injured,  but  she  refused  to 
let  him  go  until  Chesebro  came. 
Cross-examined.  Did  not  see 
any  of  the  defendants  there  ;  saw 
the  person  who  struck  the  well- 
curb,  and  thinks  it  was  Sawyer. 

Jilrs,  Martha  Dnvis^  sworn. 
Saw  two  men  standing  about  9 
o'clock  near  Hull's  shop — they 
came  towards  witness,  she  went 
in— one  man  passed  and  she  came 
to  the  door — the  other  man  came 
along,  and  it  was  Chesebro — wit- 
ness, concluded  she  was  not  afraid 
of  him,  and  said  '*  good  evening, 
Mr.  Chesebro.^'  They  both  set 
down,  afterwards  Chesebro  got 
up  and  wont  towards  the  Jail — 
He  and  Sawyer  walked  towards 
Atwater's  shop— witness  soon 
saw  several  men,  heard  a  whistle 
and  heard  the  bars  of  the  prison 
door  open,  and  soon  after  they 
came  out ;  some  one  cried  mur- 
der, and  the  voice  seemed  to  be 
suppressed  ;  they  went  east  from 
the  jail,  witness  saw  a  person  op- 
posite near  Pleasant-street,  whom 
she  thought  from  his  dress  to  bo 
Chancey  Coe.  Thi*?  was  before 
the  carriage  came,  and  before  the 
prison  door  was  opened.  Crosa^ 
examined.  The  man  she  supp«>s- 
cd  to  be  Coe,  she  knew  by  bis 
clothes — he  had  light  pantaloons 
and  a  light  coat. 

Samuel  Greenleaf,  sworn.  Says 


that  Chesebro  paid  him  for  a 
coach  which  was  said  to  have 
gone  to  Batavia — Bill  dated  10th 
Sept.  1826. 

inilis  Turnery  (black  boy) 
swoin.  Says  he  villbe21  years 
old  in  August.  Witness  came  out 
of  Mr.  Atwater's  gate  fttr  a  pail  of 
water,  and  saw  Chesebro  and  Saw- 
yer— as  they  went  on  Sawyer 
picked  up  a  stick — witness  went 
on  towards  the  well  by  the  jail,  and 
they  followed,  till  coming  to  the 
well  turned  towards  the  jail ;  soon 
saw  three  men  comedown  the  jail 
steps,  and  one  cried  murder. 
Sawyer  came  to  the  well  and  gave 
two  raps,  and  then  went  on  to- 
wards them,  and  Chesebro  put 
something  into  the  mouth  of  Mor- 
gan. Morgan  held  bark  and  lean- 
ed down,  so  that  his  hat  fell  off, 
and  Sawyer  picked  it  up — pretty 
soon  the  c:irria!!e  came  down, drove 
by  Hiram  Hubbard,  and  went 
where  they  were  Morgan  wis 
put  in — they  did  not  make  much 
fuss  in  putting  him  in — the  car- 
riage turned  before  they  got  in. 
There  were  four  persons  besides 
Morgan.  Cross-examined,  Wit- 
ness heard  the  cry  of  murder, 
then  saw  them  come  down  the 
steps — when  witnesi  came  out  of 
the  gat*»,  Chesebro  and  Sawyer 
were  coming  up ;  witness  went 
down  and  they  up ;  they  turned 
back  and  came  past  him  just  as  he 
got  his  water  drawn — the  hand- 
kerchief was  put  in  Morgan's 
mouth  just  as  they  were  going 
down  the  pitch  towards  the  tavern. 
Witness  was  n<'ar  the  well  when 
Sawyer  struck  the  curb — when  the 
two  men  with  iMortzan  were  going 
towards  the  pound,  Chesebro  and 
Sawyer  were  with  them — Saw3'er 
did  not  overtake  them  immediate- 
ly, as  he  stopped  to  pick  up  the 
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hat.  All  the  men  got  into  the  car- 
riage— none  wore  left,  and  witness 
saw  none  in  ihc  street :  witness 
thinks  JNlr.  Osborn  pi.  ked  up  the 
liat  and  handed  it  to  Sav. yi'*  and 
asked  him  wliat  was  the  niiJUT — 
Sawyer  replied,  nothing,  only  a 
man  is  discharged  from  jail. 

j4sa  Notrhny  sworn.  Resides  at 
Avon.  On  Sunday,  lOlh  or  lllh 
of  September  last,  a  party  stopped 
at  Avon.  Harris  Seymour  was 
the  only  one  he  knew  ;  was  intro- 
duced to  the  others,  who  were  Mr. 
Chesebro,  Mr.  H.  Hay  ward, 
Henry  Howard,  a  Mr.  Koberts, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Scofidd. 
Voorhies  was  not  in  the  stage. 
Got  on  the  box  with  the  driver 
and  rode  as  far  as  Hosmcr's.  Mr. 
Butterfield  joined  them  at  Caledo- 
fiia,  Mr.  Smith  at  Le  Roy,  and 
Major  Ganson  ut  Slaflford,  Wit- 
ness went  within  two  iiiiles  of  Ca- 
tavia,  when  the  party  from  Ca- 
nandaigua  all  got  out,  and  the  car- 
riage returned.  VVilncss  never 
knew  why  the  carriage  returned 
until  he  heard  Doct.  Butler  testily. 
The  Canandaigua  party  went  on 
a  foot.  Understood  tliey  were  af- 
ter William  Morgan,  with  a  war- 
rant for  stealing  some  wearing  ap- 
parel. Witness  returned  because 
lie  had  no  object  in  going  any  fur- 
ther. Did  not  know  any  [)crson 
they  found  at  Ganson's — saw  the 
man  who  appears  to  be  Doct.  But- 
ler— heard  no  reason  given  lor  the 
carriage  returning,  but  from  what 
he  heard  of  the  doings  at  Batavia, 
he  concluded  to  n?lurn.  JSaw  a 
iiuntber  of  p(*r»')ns  at  Gau^on^s, 
from  10  to  20,  including  the  party 
from  Cauandaij^iia.  Major  Gan- 
fion  returned  on  the  box.  Witness 
did  not  see  him,  but  had  no  doubt 
that  he  was  on  tite  box — did  not 
Liuiw  that  they  met  any  one  in  ^o- 


ing  to  Batftvia,  but  sapposed  thai 
they  did,  because  the  carriage  V3s 
turned  about.    Witness  did  not  de- 
signedly avoid  hearing  the  conver- 
sation, nor  caution  Mr.  Butterfield 
not  to  hear  it — there  was  probably 
something    said     about  Morgan-s 
book,  but  donH   remember  what  it 
was..    The  principal  conversatioD 
between  Avon  and  Caledonia  was 
as  to  the  legality  of  proceeding  on 
the  warrant   without  its  being  en- 
dorsed by  a  justice  in  iLat  coumy. 
Did  not  hear  any  thing  said  vLen 
the   carriage   turned   round,  onW 
that  the    carriage     would  retura. 
The  carriage  returned  as  far  asLe 
Roy — saw   the  party  next  day  at 
Avon,  and  Morgan  was  with  them. 
Cross-era j» hied.       Did   not  know 
tliat  any  of  the  party  wijl  i..d:»uns 
when  he  joined   ilieni,  nor  does  he 
think  that   any  of  them  knew  be 
was  a  mason.      There   was  no  ob- 
jection at  all  made  to  his  riding— 
at  Ganson's  did  not  discover  that 
the  conversation   was  private— he 
uiighi  have  heard  it — did  not  hear 
or  see  any  thing  on  the  way  which 
led  him  to  suspect  that  the  party 
had  any  other  object  in  view  diaa 
to   take  Morgan    on  the   warrant. 
Witness  had  also  heard  that  Mor- 
gan was  on  the  limits,   and  there- 
fore thought   there  might  be  troo- 
ble  ;  does  not  recollect  of  hearing 
any  conversation  bet w^een  GansoQ 
and  the  Canandaigua   party,  ex- 
cept the  conversation   at  the  sup- 
per  tal)le,    about    the     provision, 
&;c.     The  doors  of  the  room  were 
open  at  Ganson's,    and  there  was 
no  effort  that  he  saw  to  keep  se- 
cret. 

George  Kcichumy  sworn.  Sn\*s 
that  he  knew  Morgan  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  Kocliesler.  Witness 
was  in  Canandaigua  last  Septem- 
ber, aud  while  here,  Sllorgaa  vai 
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said  to  have  been  carried  away. 
AVhile  in  Canandai^ua,  witness 
saw  Chesfbro  and  Coe,  neitin?r  of 
them  known  to  witness  at  the  time, 
saw  also  Cvertson  and  SevrntHir. 
Hnd  a  conversation  with  Rvertson 
and  Coe,  but  not  with  Seymour. 
Chesebro  told  him  he  believed 
Morgan  was  taken  out  of  jail  the 
night  before,  by  a  man  calling 
himself  an  officer  from  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  witness  inquired  of  no  other 
person  for  information.  Evertson 
and  Seymour  were  present  when 
Chesebro  made  the  above  remark, 
does  not  know  that  Clu'sebro  was 
so  near  that  they  heard  the  remark. 
The  conversation  was  hold  in  the 
fiont  room  of  a  store  below  the 
hii.i^tre,  had  no  other  conversation 
with  ti'her  of  them.  Cross-era- 
mined.  Saw  Coe  after  he  had 
seen  the  others,  and  asked  him  for 
Morgan,  because  he  understood 
that  Morgan  came  in  his  stage. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Morgan,  sworn. 
Is  the  wife  of  William  Morgan  ; 
was  in  Canandaigua  in  September 
last ;  came  with  George  Ketchum, 
and  on  her  return  saw  Major  Gan- 
son  at  Le  Roy  :  asked  him  if  he 
thought  she  should  ever  seen  Mor- 
gan again?  He  replied,  '^  If  you 
don^  see  him  in  a  year,  you  must 
not  be  surprised,  and  if  you  don't 
see  him  at  all  again,  you  shall  be 
handsomely  supported,  and  your 
children  educated."  Ganson  said 
lie  was  glad  to  see  her,  for  he  was 
going  to  Batavia  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  her  support.  Tiiis  con- 
versation was  had  in  tlie  sta<j;c. 
Oansun  pot  in  the  stai^e  at  Le 
Roy.  Witness  has  not  heard  from 
fier  husband  since  he  was  taken 
from  Batavia  ;  has  heard  that  he 
was  taken  to  Canandaii^ua — great 
exertions  have  bf*en  made  to  obtain 
in/ormacion  of  hiin.     Has  a  family 


of  two  children.     Cro$$^zam%ned, 
Ganson  saw  witness  on  her  way  to 
Canandaigua,  and  knew  her  busi- 
ness— when  witness  returned,  Gan- 
son   probably   saw  that   she   was 
much  affected  before  she  asked  the 
question  about  her  husband.   Gan- 
son got  into  the  stage  at  the  stage 
house,  as  she  supposed.     She  got 
out  at  Le  Roy.    Ganson  came  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  said  as 
b<>fore  stated,  he  was  glad  to  see 
her.     Several  persons  were  in  the 
stai^c  at  tl)e  time  Ganson  made  the 
above  remarks  to  her — all  stran- 
gers to  her — one  or  two  of  them 
were  ladies^-one  or  more  sat  be- 
hind her — the  conversation  was  in 
Ganson's  common  tone  of  voice. 
Don't  remember  what  Ganson  snid 
when  he  first  came  Co  the  stage, 
but  he  helped  her  child  out  of  the 
stage ;  Ganson  held  no  conversa- 
tion  with  her  in  the  house;  has 
never  been  talked  to  a  great  deal 
about    her    testimony.      Witness 
was  examined  at  Batavia  on  the 
trial   of  Major  Ganson,  and  was 
inquired  of  relative  to  this  same 
conversation    of    Ganson's,    and 
thinks  she  gave  the  same  account 
of  it.     Witness  made  an  affidavit, 
which  was  published,  but  does  not 
recollect  whether  this  conversation 
of  Ganson's  was  inserted  in  the 
affidavit  or  not.     Several  persons, 
certainly  two,  spoke  to  her  at  Ba- 
tavia about  her  support,  but  Gan- 
son  did  not  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject  at  Batavia. 

James  Sibhy,  sworn.  Says  he 
had  a  conversation  with  Harris 
Seymour,  one  of  the  defendants, 
ahorlly  after  the  abduction  of 
Morgan  ;  Seymour  said,  we  went 
out  to  liatavia  for  Morgan,  and 
brought  him  in ;  and  went  on  to 
state  tho  manner  of  proceeding, 
and  what  was  done :    said  that 
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when  thef  got  Morgan  into  the 
carriage  at  Batavia,  there  was 
some  people  who  tried  to  prevent 
their  coming  away,  and  got  hold 
of  the  carriage,  but  that  one  man 
in  the  carriage  jammed  their  hands 
off,  and  they  started  immediately. 
Seymour  was  nrki  in  but  got  left, 
and  had  to  run  on  foot ;  told  how 
Morgan  was  brought  into  Canan- 
daigua,  examined,  and  acquitted 
before  Chipman;  that  then  one 
man  accused  him  of  owing  him 
two  dollars,  and  he  was  commit- 
ted— also  told  him,  that  a  certain 
man  went  to  the  jail,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  very  friendly  to  Morgan, 
and  otTored  to  pay  the  debt,  invited 
him  to  go  home  with  him  that 
night,  and  offered  him  money. — 
That  there  was  some  difTiculty  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Hall  and  Morgan 
both,  but  linally  the  man  succeed- 
ed in  getting  him  out,  and  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  bim  along 
till  he  met  another  man,  whom  he 
introduced  to  Morgan,  by  a  false 
name,  and  as  a  friend.  That  they 
took  Morgan  out  into  the  street, 
where  they  met  some  other  men 
(whom  he  named)  when  Morgan 
resisted,  and  something  was  said 
about  his  being  bound  or  blind- 
folded ;  but  what  he  cannot  say. 
Morgan  was  put  into  the  carriage 
and  carried  out  somewhere  near 
Hanford's  landing,  and  was  then 
put  into  another  carriage  and 
carried  to  Fort  Niagara ;  there  he 
was  confined  in  the  powder  house, 
and  that  was  the  last  they  had 
heard  of  him.  Witness  had  a 
conversation  in  Canandaigua,  re- 
lative to  the  disposition  of  Mor- 
gan, in  order  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book ;  had  often 
heard  that  the  book  was  to  be  pub« 
lishedi  and  that  measures  muiit  be 


taken  to  stop  it.  None  of  the  de- 
fendants in  this  cause  ever  <aid 
any  thing  to  him  on  this  suhjrct 
A  person  came  and  wanted  wit- 
ness to  introduce  him  to  an  iodi- 
viduai  in  the  village.  [The  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  called  od 
the  witness  to  d inclose  the  names 
of  the  two  persons,  and  the  court 
on  argument,  decided  that  the 
question  mi<;ht  be  put.]  The  maa 
from  Batavia,  was  C.  C.  Ciiurcb, 
silversmith,  and  the  man  in  Ca- 
nandaigua to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced, was  N.  G.  Chcsebro.— 
Church  told  Chesebro,  that  Mor- 
gan was  going  on  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  and  would 
|)ublish,  unless  means  were  taken 
to  suppress  it.  Chesebro  said 
that  the  book  must  be  stopped, 
and  Morgan  roust  be  taken  care 
of.  Church  did  not  assent  or  dis- 
sent ;  he  appeared  only  to  wish  O 
communicate  it  to  Chesebro  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  on  tbe 
subject.  Witness  never  heard 
Chesebro  say  any  thing  about  it  at 
any  other  time.  Never  heard 
Chesebro  say  any  thing  of  3Ior- 
gan's  being  taken  away,  till  seve- 
ral days  after  ho  was  carried anay. 
Heard  Hay  ward  say  he  weutto 
Batavia  as  an  officer,  and  was 
bound  by  his  oath  ofoffice  to  bring 
Morgan  to  Canandaigua;  never 
heard  him  in  any  manner  admit 
that  he  was  assenting  to  the  carry- 
inc^  away  of  Morgan.  Has  heard 
Henry  Howard  say  he  wentacd 
returned  in  the  carriage,  but  no 
more.  Seymour  did  not  f>ay  that 
he  was  telling  witness  what  had 
been  heard  from  others,  but  mere- 
ly went  on  with  the  story,  saving 
they  did  so  and  so.  C)*055-f  j-arni- 
ned.  Church  is  a  silversmith  at  Ba- 
tavia;   witaeac  a    silversmidi  at 
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Canmdaig'ia.  Church  bought 
nothing  of  witness  at  the  time, 
witness  know!»  of  no  business  he 
had  here,  unless  the  communica- 
tion concerning  Morgan.  Thinks 
it  was  about  a  week  at*ter  Morgan 
was  carried  away,  when  it  became 
a  matter  of  public  conversation- — 
Witness  did  not  teli  to  any  one, 
what  Seymour  had  communicated 
to  him  ;  thinks  the  first  public  re- 
port was  that  3Iorgan  was  carried 
to  Fort  Xiasara,  and  afterwards 
that  he  was  taken  only  to  Gt'ne- 
fi(*.e  River.  Witness  iiad  heard 
that  Morgan  was  carried  away, 
and  asked  Seymour  liow  it  was, 
and  he  then  told  him  the  story. 
Witness  did  not  understand  that 
Seymour  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
takini;  Morgan  away.  Seymour 
said  ho  was  called  on  and  request- 
ed to  go  to  Batavia,  to  see  sor.ie- 
thing  about  the  book,  but  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  to  be  done. 
When  they  got  there,  they  took 
I^Iorgan.  Seymour  related  the 
Batavia  transactiou,  by  saying 
**  we/'  and  the  transaction  at  the 
jail  by  saying  "  they"  did  so.  Wit- 
ness had  heard  that  Morgan  was 
carried  from  the  jail  before  he  in- 
^quired  of  Seymour ;  but  he  had 
not  heard  where  he  was  taken, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
this,  he  made  the  inquiry. 

Harry  Olmaiedy  sworn.  Lived 
in  the  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
county  of  Monroe. — About  the 
middle  of  September  last,  one 
morning  very  early,  between  day- 
liglit  and  sunrise,  saw  a  carriage 
with  grey  horses  standing  in  the 
road  a  little  south  of  Hanford'a 
brick  tavern.  As  witness  passed 
by  the  carriage,  the  curtains  were 
buckled  down,  the  horses  appear- 
ed a  good  deal  tired,  and  had  been 


Bweaty,  but  were  then  dry.  There 
was  a  man  ^ittinc;  on  the  driver's- 
box.  Witness  went  into  hiscurn- 
ficld,  and  when  he  retnrned  the 
carriage  was  under  llanford's 
shed  ;  in  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  after,  saw  the 
same  carriage  come  back  from  the 
Ridge  Road,  the  curtains  rolled 
up,  and  4  or  5  persons  in  it ;  the 
nearest  public  house  on  the  rid^e 
roud  is  2  1-2  nu'les  ;  don't  think 
the  carriage  could  have  gone  on 
so  far  as  that ;  did  not  know  any 
of  the  men  in  the  carriage.  CrosS" 
examintd.  Witness  did  not  see 
the  carriage  go  under  the  shed, 
driver  was  not  on  the  box  under 
the  shed.  Witness  next  saw  the 
carriage  cc»ming  otTthe  ridge  road, 
then  about  15  rods  up  the  ridjie 
road,  from  the  intersection  of  the 
river  road  ;  witness  lived  opposite 
this  intersection. 

Joshua  Christopher y  sworn. 
Lived  at  Rochester  last  Septem* 
ber  ;  knows  of  Hiram  Hubbard — 
saw  him  in  Rochester  about  the 
middle  of  September  with  his  car- 
riage, a  little  before  breakfast ; 
this  was  the  next  morning  aAer 
Morgan  was  said  to  have  been 
carried  ofT.  Asked  Hubbard 
where  he  had  been  1  He  replied 
he  had  been  somewhere,  but  wit- 
ness docs  not  recollect  where ; 
Hubbard  had  a  pair  of  grey 
horses  ;  Hubbard  said  he  had  been 
driving  all  night.  Witness  has 
since  joked  Hubbard,  but  he  has 
always  said  he  did  not  know  the 
persons  in  the  carriage. 

Ezra  Flatty  sworn.  Lived  in 
Rochester  last  September,  and 
kept  a  livery  stable ;  not  far  from 
the  middle  of  September  last  hired 
a  carriage  to  some  persons  to  go 
west ;  cannot  say  to  whom.    Pre* 
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vious  to  the  installation  at  Lewis- 
ton,  in  the  morning  before  he  got 
up,  witness  WHS  iiwoke  ami  in- 
quireii  of  by  a  person  out  of  the 
house  if  he  had  horses  and  car* 
riages  to  lei ;  answered  he  had. 
Witness  asked,  either  who  wanted 
it  or  where  it  was  going,  and  was 
answered  it  was  going  to  Lewiston 
to  the  installation  of  a  chapter. 
Was  directed  to  send  the  carriage 
to  F2nsworlh's;  got  up,  called  a 
driver,  and  ordered  a  carriage  to 
be  takon  to  Knsworth's.  Crinnot 
remember  the  name  of  the  driver, 
does  not  live  with  him  now. 
Thinks  his  name  w;is  Parker  or 
Parkhurst ;  don't  know  where  the 
driver  is  now.  Thinks  he  sent  a 
yellow  carriage,  no  person  ever 
paid  for  the  carriage.  Witness 
supposed  when  the  carriage  was 
called  for,  that  it  was  going  to  car- 
ry the  officers  of  the  delegation 
who  were  going  to  instal  the  chap- 
ter at  Lewiston.  Has  never  been 
able  to  learn  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage. By  comparing  dates,  he 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  that  this 
was  on  one  of  the  days  in  which 
Morgan  was  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried away. 

Solomon  C  Wright^  sworn. 
Lived  last  fall  on  the  ridge  road  in 
Niagara  county,  town  of  New 
Fane,  and  kept  a  public  house; 
does  not  recollect  a  vellow  hack 
stopping  at  his  hoiise  about  the 
middle  of  September,  remembers 
that  several  hacks  stopped  there, 
and  one  drove  into  the  b.-irn  ;  more 
th^n  one  drove  into  his  barn  ;  one 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  loft 
after  candle  light — don't  know 
whether  the  curtains  were  up  or 
down  ;  don't  know  that  any  body 
came  in  the  carriage.  Several  men 
were  at  supper  at  his  house ;  come 
about  the  same  time  the  carriage 


camcy  and  went  away  about  the 
same  time  the  carriage  did;  Ink 
whether  the  men  came  or  went 
away  in  it,  witness  does  not  know. 
There  was  no  supper  carried  out 
of  the  house  to  any  person  to  his 
knowledge.  Should  say  the  party 
came  into  the  house  before  the 
carriage  drove  into  the  barn.  Je- 
remiah Brown  was  at  his  house 
white  the  carriage  was  there,  bat 
witness  does  not  know  that  be 
went  or  came  in  the  carriage ;  car- 
riage stopped  about  four  rods  from 
tlie  door  of  the  house,  between  the 
house  and  barn.  Cross  ejamintd. 
The  installation  at  Lewiston  was  ii 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  and 
there  were  many  people  passing 
and  stopping  at  witness's  house, 
which  made  him  very  busy. 

'David  Maxwell,  sworn.  Was 
gate  keeper  last  fall  on  the  riflge 
road,  in  Niagara  county  ;  in  tbe 
evening  of  the  13th  of  Sept.  about 
10  o'clock,  (or  the  evening  before 
the  installation  at  Lewiston,)  a 
carriage  passed  the  gate.  Witness 
was  sitting  up  alone — thought  he 
heard  a  buzz  on  the  hill  8  or  lO 
rods  from  the  house ;  soon  thought 
he  heard  a  carriage  pass ;  opened 
the  door  and  met  Jeremiah  Brown; 
witness  said,  '^  How  do  you  do, 
Capi.  Brown  ?"  Brown  made  i» 
answer,  but  handed  him  the  toll. 
The  fact  of  his  not  answering,  and 
of  witness's  seeing  him  there  at 
that  time  of  night,  witness  ihought 
singular,  and  it  made  him  ask, 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  Brown 
answered,  "  nothing."  The  neit 
nu»rning  about  sunrise,  a  carriage 
came  back,  and  Capt.  Brown  in 
it.  Witness  was  that  day  drawing 
stone  for  his  house,  and  did  not 
s<*e  any  other  carriage  pass.  From 
the  best  of  his  belief,  it  was  Capt. 
Crown  at  the  door. 
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£/i  Brucej  iworn.  Lives  at 
Lockport ;  is  the  sheriff  of  Niaga- 
ra county  ;  knows  Jeremiah 
Brown.  (Here  the  public  prose- 
cutor asked  witness  if  he  knew 
that  Morgan  was  in  the  carriage 
that  passed  the  gate  at  MazwelPs. 
The  question  being  objected  to, 
the  court  said  he  need  not  answer. 
Public  Prosecutor  asked  witness  if 
he  was  at  Wright's  tayern  on  the 
evening  of  the  ISth  of  September 
last?  Witness  objected,  but  the 
court  said  he  must  answer ;  he  re- 
plied he  was  there ;  saw  none  of 
the  defendants  there;  saw  Bur- 
rage  Smith  in  the  afternoon,  was 
not  allowed  to  say  where.)  Wit- 
ness was  at  Lewiston  on  the  1 4th 
of  September  last,  but  was  not  at 
any  place  below  Lewiston  on  the 
14th,  15th,  l6th,  or  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. Witness  declined  answer- 
ing file  question,  ^  were  you  there 
on  the  13th  of  September  last?" 
Question,  '*  Did  you  hear  any 
conversation  on  the  ].Sth  or  I4tli 
of  September  about  Wm.  Mor- 
gan ?"  the  court  decided  to  be  ir- 
relevant ;  also  the  question,  *'  Did 
you  know  Wni.  Morgan  ?" 

Cor  If  don  Foz^  sworn.  Lived  at 
Lewiston  in  September  last,  drove 
a  carriage  in  the  evening  of  the 
14ih  Sept.  [ISth  r]  from  Lewis- 
ton  to  near  Fort  Niagara.  Started 
at  10,  11,  or  12  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  was  asleep  in  the  oflicc. 
Mr.  Barton  told  witnrss  to  get  a  car- 
riage and  horses ;  went  with  a  boy 
and  got  them ;  Mr.  Bruce  came  and 
told  witness  to  drive  into  a  back 
street,  which  he  did,  and  drove 
near  a  carriiige  that  was  stand- 
ing there;  several  persons,  (two 
nr  three)  were  standing  nt'ar,  and 
thinks  one  person  got  out  of  the 
hack  into  his.  Thr#»e  or  four 
other  persons   got   in ;  the   hack 


was  standing  without  hones ;  wit* 
ness  started  and  drove  to  Youngi • 
town,  and  stopped  at  Col.  King's, 
who  did  ffH)t  keep  a  public  house. 
Col.  King  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  they  drove  down  near  the  bu- 
rying ground,  about  half  m  mile 
from  Fort  Niagara.  There  they 
all  got  out,  and  witness  asked  if  he 
should  wait  for  them  ?  He  was 
told  no ;  he  might  go  back  about 
his  business.  Witness  did  not 
know  any  of  the  men  who  were 
in  the  hack,  except  Mr.  Bruce  and 
Col.  King.  Thinks  it  was  the 
same  day  that  the  lodge  was  in« 
stalled  that  he  drove  the  hack. 
None  of  the  party  were  bound  to 
his  knowledge;  heard  no  strug- 
gling, and  saw  no  resistance. 
Some  one  asked  for  water  at  Col. 
King's,  but  whether  it  was  got  or 
not  he  does  not  know. 

Ebenezer  Perry^  sworn.  Lived 
at  Lewbton  in  September  last. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14tk 
of  September,  witness  heard  a 
voice  at  Barton*s  stable.  Soon  af- 
ter he  went  to  the  door,  a  coach 
came  from  the  east,  and  was  the 
same  which  had  been  harneuing 
at  the  barn,  as  he  supposed  ;  with 
the  carriage,  were  the  driver  and 
Mr.  Bruce.  Bruce  got  off  the 
box  and  went  to  the  coach  stand- 
ing without  horses,  and  witness 
thinks  he  opened  the  door.  One 
man  got  out  of  the  coach,  turned 
round,  readied  up  into  the  coach, 
and  another  man  came  out  who 
appeared  to  be  helpless;  he  was 
followed  by  a  third  who  helped 
him  out,  and  they  all  went  to  the 
driver's  coach,  and  except  Bruce, 
got  in.  Bruce  went  back  and 
took  somothing  like  a  jug  from  tha 
coach,  and  then  joined  the  party 
in  the  carrlagc^-the  man  that  jie 
saw  helped,  be  supposed  to  "be  in« 
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state  of  intoxication.  The  jug 
ronfirmed  his  supposition.  At 
the  time  he  did  not  know  Bruce, 
but  at'terwRrds  saw  the  man  who 
was  with  Fox,  and  was  told  it  was 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  slieriff  of  rheir 
county.  The  man  who  was  help- 
ed out  appeared  to  have  a  liand- 
kerchief  tied  round  his  head. 

Silas  JfalkfTy  sworn.  Last 
September  lived  at  ILinf«»rd's  land- 
ing, and  on  the  morning  of  the 
ISth  of  September  saw  a  hack 
wiih  grey  horses  coniinir  from  the 
ridge  road,  about  sun  lialf  an  hour 
high,  either  4  or  5  persons  were  in 
it.  Knew  only  one  person,  and 
that  was  Burrage  Smith. 

Timothy  FitchySwoTi).  Attend- 
ed the  trial  of  Sheldon  last  Janua- 
ry; (pro.secution  offered  to  prove 
the  testimony  of  Whitney  on  that 
trial,  admitting  that  he  was  at  Ca- 
nandaigua  aiding  in  the  taking 
nway  Alorgan.  The  court  deci- 
ded that  it  was  improper.) 

Samuel  M.  Chitbbuck,  sworn. 
Resided  in  Lewiston  last  Septem- 
ber ;  did  not  to  his  knowledge  see 
Wm.  Morgan  in  Lewiston  in  Sep- 
tember last.  Does  not  know  a 
man  called  Wm.  Morgan.  Was 
at  Fort  Niagara  in  last  September  ; 
did  not  examine  the  foit  or  any 
part  of  it  to  find  a  man  of  that 
name ;  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  man  being  in  Niagara  county 
in  September  last. 

Noah  Beach,  s^orn.  Lived  at 
Lewiston  in  last  September ;  was 
there  at  the  installation  ;  does  not 
know  and  never  saw  Wm.  Mor- 
gan ;  was  at  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  September; 
a  great  many  went  down  in  the 
steam  boats;  did  not  go  on  any 
business  relating  to  Morgan. 

Parkhurst     Whitnry^     sworn. 
Livts  at  Niagara    Falls,  was   at 


Lewiston  and  at  Fort  Niagara  oi 
the  1 4lh  of  September  ;  after  the 
installation,  two  steam  boats  were 
lashed  to[: ether,  and  a  large  parti 
Went  down  to  the  fort. 

Daniel  Weaver^  sworn.  Last 
January  circuit  had  some  conver- 
sation with  Harris  Seymour,  rela- 
tive to  Morgan,  at  Evernchim's 
store ;  a  man  called  to  see  his  ac* 
count,  and  Seymnur  shewed  it  to 
him,  and  askeil  him  if  he  wasi 
jurym:in  ;  answered  no.  ^^ymour 
said,  "  I  won't  have  a  Bloonfidd 
man  or  a    Quaker  on   inv  iurv." 

«      «       ■ 

Something  was  said  about  Mor^ui 
and  the  trials  ;  witness  remarled 
that  it  was  u  bad  affair.  Seyraoar 
replied,  '*  I  would  go  bare  font 
and  bare  leggred  through  the  snow 
and  xUr ough  jopparfft/  to  New-Or- 
leans to  do  the  .same  thing  again.*' 

Here  the  testiiNony  for  the  pro- 
secution closed.  The  defence  vai 
then  opened  by  Mr.  AdamSj  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Adama  naid,  that  tbeillnesi 
of  one  or  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  had  cast  upon  bitn 
the  duty  of  opening  the  defence ; 
and  as  ho  had  not  expected  to  be 
called  upon  to  address  any  re- 
marks to  them  in  the  coun^e  of 
the  trialy  he  must  beg  leave  to  be* 
speak  their  indulgence,  if  in  dis- 
charging this  duty,  he  should  be 
somewhat  desultory.  He  said 
if  the  jury,  or  the  respectable  and 
anxious  audience,  expected  that 
any  part  of  the  defence  consisted 
in  denying  that  the  offonees  char- 
ged in  the  indictment  had  been 
committed  by  some  persons,  they 
would  be  disappointed  ;  and  if 
any  one  expected  that  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  were  about  to  dear 
that  many  of  the  free  masons,  and 
the  defendants  among  them,  bad 
wished  to  suppress  the  publication 
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of  Morgan's  book,  he  was  to  be 
disappointed  :    whether  such  wish 
was  crimiDal,  was  immaterial  to 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  this  in- 
vestigation.     The  counsel  were 
free  to  admit  that  a  nefarious  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  to  kidnap 
Morgan  ;  and  tliat  he  had   been 
violently  carried  away,  under  cir- 
cumstances    which     had    called 
forth  the  virtuous   indignation   of 
the  country  ;  and  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  and  the  defend- 
ants themselves,  hoped  that  this 
indignation    would    be     directed 
againsit  the  pro/ier  objects,  until  all 
the  offondirrs  should  bo  brou:rht  to 
punishment.     Tht;y  only   denied 
that  ihii  defendants  had  participa- 
ted in  the  guilt  of  tht;se  transac- 
tions,    if  this  were   an  ordinary 
prosecution,    carried     on     unJer 
common  circumstances,  the    de- 
fendautfii'  counsel  would  oikJy  feel 
called  upon  to  repose  tliu  case  of 
their  clients  on  tlio  insufliciency 
of  the  proof  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple: for  although  much  had  been 
proved,  which  he  had  been  pleased 
to    see     h:i  1     commanded      the 
enrne."'t  attention  of  the  Jury,  very 
little  had  boon  done  to  sustain  the 
charges  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
against  tho  defendants.     He   suid 
it  was  natural,  that  in  listening,  as 
they  hiid,  to  tho  whole  history  of 
tho    outrages     committed    upon 
Morgan,  they  should  lose  siiiht  of 
the  real  subject  of  inquiry  before 
them,  namely,  the  charges  cnn- 
tiined  in  this  indictment  Q^ainst 
these  defendants.     The  real  issue 
to  be  tried,  was,  are  the  dnfcudunts 
guilty  of  what  is  here  allcge-d!  To 
this  he  begged  leave  now  to  call 
their  attention.    He  did  not  intend 
to  say   much  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  of  the  tostimony  which 


had  been  given ;     but  the  jury 
would  remember   that    the  only 
acts  proved  against  the  defend- 
ants, consisted  in  what  they  had 
done  in  relation  to  bringing  Mor- 
gan from  Batavia  to  this  place  oo 
criminal  process.     For  this  trans- 
action they  had  some  of  them  beco 
tried  and  acquitted — and  besidesi 
unless    this     was    done,    as     a 
part  of  a  concerted  plan  to  carry 
him  away  from  the  jail,  it  did  not 
involve    them    in  the  guilt  here 
charged.      Something  had  been 
shown  of  the  declarations  of  Mr. 
Seymour,   respecting   liis  knowl- 
edge of  the  foul  means  by  which 
Morgan  had  been  removed,  and  of 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  man : 
but  on  uiiderstandingthe  imposing 
statement  of  the    witness,    Mr« 
James     Sibley,  it   appeared  that 
Mr.  Seymour  was  only   relating 
what  he  had  learned  from  others 
alter    tho    dark   deed    had   been 
done — except  in  so  far  as  related 
to  bringing  Moigan  from  Batavia. 
A   knowledge  acquired  after  the 
commission  of  these  crimes,  did 
by  no  means  imply  guilt  in  Miv 
Seymour  :  he  might  have  been  sta» 
ting  what  was  rumour,  and  what 
many  persons  might  have  fttated* 
and  even  if  he  had  derived  that 
knowledge  fr^m  some   suspected 
and  guilty  person,  by  the  use  of  that 
key  which  unlocks  the  bosom  of  a 
brother,  it  did  not  implicate  him 
in  transactions  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge  at  the  time.     He  might 
have  availed  himself  of  the  rola* 
tion  in  which  he  stood  to  mich 
person,  nnd  have  drawn  from  him 
this  appalling  relation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  same  cu- 
riosity which  prompted   Mr.  Sib- 
ley, in  his  inquiries,  and   he  might 
have  had  in  view  the  further  ukI 
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higher  purpose  of  rebuke  and  ad- 
monition.    Mr.  A.  said  he  ^vaa  in<- 
■tructed  to  say,  that  the  defend- 
ants would  show  to  the  entire  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  jury,  thit  Morgan 
was  brought  from  Batavia  with  no 
other  motive  than  to  have  him 
punished  for  a  petit  larceny,  of 
which  the  defendants    had  good 
reason  to  believe  him  guilty.     It 
was  well  understood  that  Morgan 
was  about  to  puUish  a  book,  which 
would  bring  dishonour  on  the  so- 
ciety of  free  masons  :     The  de- 
fendants were  members  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  with  many  others  doubt- 
less wished  to  have  Morgan  con- 
Ticted,  if  he  was  guilty,  that  his 
infamy  as  a  man,  and  his  treachery 
as  a  mason,  might  make  their  way 
together  in  the  community.     He 
said  he  could  not    explain    how 
Morgan's  publication  could  dis- 
honour free-masonry,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  secrets  of  the  crafl, 
he  had  not  read  the  book,  and  be 
carfid  nothing  fur  either. 

The  defendants  would  further 
show,  that  the  plan  of  bringing 
Morgan  from  Batavia,  was  origin- 
ated, and  the  process  procured 
for  his  arrest,  by  other  persons, 
without  their  knowledge ;  that  a 
coach  was  hired  and  they  invited 
to  ride  before  they  knew  the  object 
of  the  journey — that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr  Hayward,  the  con- 
stable, they  had  nothing  to  do 
"with  his  arrest,  detention,  convey- 
ance, or  subsequent  examination 
and  diflchan^e  before  the  justice. 
That  his  still  sub:»equent  arrest  for 
debt,  and  commitment  to  jail  on 
the  Execution,  was  by  the  sole  pro- 
euremeot  of  Chesebro,  when  they 
were  at  their  homes  and  without 
the  least  knowledge  of  what  was 
doing.     That  bis  abduction  was 


still  an  after  thought  aufvfretted  bf 
persons  with  whom  the  defendasd 
had  no  communication,   and  e^ 
ecuted   while    they  were   quietlf 
pursoing  their  ordinary  avocatioiK, 
and   enjoying  at   places  remote 
from  the  scene  of   Yiolence,  the 
society  of  their  families  andfriendi. 
The     defendants     will      further 
show  such  explanations  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  of  the  Bata- 
via  expedition,    aa  will    reaiors 
whatever  suspiciona  niaj  have  at- 
tached from  that  quarter ;  sod  oa 
the  whole  he  felt  assured  that  he 
should  hear  from  the  emiDeDtind 
faithful  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
expressions  of  gratification  at  the 
verdict  of   acquittal  which   they 
should  return. 

Mr.  Adams  said  beoun^htoot 
to  sit  down,  without  adverting 
again  to  the  great  excitement 
which  these  outrages  had  pro- 
duced, and  which  had  pervaded 
the  community.  The  indignant 
feeling  that  had  burst  forth  and 
spread  with  such  rapidity,  was 
honourable  to  the  country,  and 
while  directed  against  its  proper 
objects,  he  wished  not  to  see  ii 
subside  ;  but  the  honest  atid  righ- 
teous zeal  to  vindicate|tbe  majesty 
of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the 
guilty,  might  be  perverted  to  the 
unworthy  purposes  of  a  political 
or  personal  nature^  and  wbea  so 
perverted  it  would  become  danger- 
ous. The  jury  had  seen  here 
and  elsewhere,  sufficient  to  ad- 
monish them  that  they  ought  to 
see  to  it,  that  their  understandinca 
were  not  surrendered  to,  nor  evrn 
influenced  by,  this  feeling.  It 
was  now  well  ascertained]  that 
one  innocent  man  had  already 
been  convicted  and  had  sufiered 
imprisonmont  for  this  offence,    i 
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number  of  the  refpectable  frec- 
holdersy  who  had  been  returned 
on  this  paonel,  had  candidly  de- 
clared here  in  court  that  they  had 
formed  an  opinion  that  the  freema- 
Bons  ofthis  vicinity  as  a  body  were 
concerned  in  these  outrages.  In 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  when  there 
was  so  much  eagerness  to  convict 
somebody,  there  was  great  danger, 
that,  to  be  suspected  would  be  to 
!>e  convicted.  The  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  counsel  would  be  realiz- 
ed, if  the  innocent  person  who 
had  fallen  under  suspicion  should 
escape  unjust  conviction  and 
punishment :  But  on  this  subject 
he  said,  the  counsel  and  the  defen- 
dants themselves  looked  with 
confidence  to  the  court  for  its  ad- 
vice to  tho  jury,  trusting  that 
such  advice  would  be  received 
with  the  great  respect  to  which  it 
would  be  entitled. 

v\fra.  Sarah  Griswold,  sworn. 
Resides  in  the  family  of  Widow 
Seymour,  the  mother  of  Harris 
Seymour.  The  evening  before 
Mrs.  Phelps  died,  Harris  Sey- 
mour came  to  the  house  be- 
tween sun-down  and  dark,  and 
remained  there  with  other  compa- 
ny until  near  ten,  when  the  party 
walked  down  street,  (the  witness 
in  company  with  H.  Seymour,) 
and  on  the  way  up  stopped  at  Mrs. 
Phelps',  with  whom  she  watched 
that  night,  and  the  party  returned 
up  the  street. 

Charles  Seymour ,  sworn.  Was 
one  of  the  same  party  spoken  of 
by  Mrs.  Griswold.  After  Mrs. 
Griswold  left  them  they  all  walked 
up  as  far  as  Mrs.  Granger's,  cross- 
ed over  and  came  to  the  house. 
It  must  have  been  an  hour  nr 
nearly  afler  Mrs.  Griswold  left 
them  that  they  dispersed,  and  Har- 
ris 'was  there  until  they  broke  up. 


Oliver  Phelp»y  awom.  Mra. 
Phelps  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  September,  1S26. 

Thomas  J^eilj  sworn.  Is  a 
clerk  of  Henry  Howard,  and  on 
the  12th  of  September  last  was  in 
the  post  office  about  an  hour,  from 
8  to  9.  Witness  loft  Henry  How- 
ard in  the  store  when  he  went,  and 
found  him  there  on  his  return  ;  the 
last  charge  that  day  on  the  book 
but  one,  is  in  Mr.  Howard's  hand 
writing.  The  last  was  entered  on 
closing  the  store.  Howard  was 
not  absent  on  the  12lh — on  the 
1 1th  he  was  absent  till  about  sun- 
down ;  witness  did  not  know  that 
Howard  was  to  be  absent,  or  that 
he  was  absent,  till  about  noon  on 
Sundav-  When  Howard  returned 
the  stage  stopped  at  his  door,  and 
he  got  out.  Howard  attended  to 
his  store  after  he  returned  on  the 
evenincr  of  tho  lllh. 

^'iustin  JVildfr,f>worn.  On  the 
evening  of  the  r2th  of  September 
last,  he  purchased  at  Howard's 
store  two  gallons  of  wine  for  Ira 
Wilder.  There  was  but  one  per- 
son in  the  store,  but  ivhelher  Mr. 
Howard  or  his  clerk,  does  not  re- 
member. 

Israel  R.  Hall,  called  again. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12ih  of  Sep- 
tember last,  was  at  Mark  H.  Sib- 
ley's office,  from  S  till  10,  went 
home  and  found  Morgan  gone 
from  the  jail. 

J\fark  IL  Sibley,  Esq.  sworn. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
September  was  in  his  office,  and 
Mr.  Hull  and  t^ome  other  gentle- 
men were  there — went  into  How- 
ard's store  to  light  a  lamp ;  How- 
ard and  his  clerk  were  there ; 
can't  say  at  what  time  they  loAthe 
office,  thinks  about  teiw 

Joseph  J^VMillenij  sworn. — 
Worked  with  Roberta  at  Cbese- 
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bro's  last  S<>pt«mber;  on  the  12ch 
of  Sejjtember,  Roberts  went  to  bed 
ubout  eight  o'clock,  complaining 
of  being  unwell ;  witness  found 
Iiim  in  bed  between  8  and  9}  when 
he  retired.  Boberts  came  home 
on  the  1 1th,  ubout  sun-doMni,  and 
remained  at  home,  took  particular 
notice,  because  on  the  13th,  Hub- 
bell,  the  butcher,  told  Roberts  that 
Morgfin  was  carried  away.  Ro- 
berts did  not  say  much,  but  laugh- 
ed— it  was  treated  as  a  joke. 

Micah  Brooks,  sworn.  Is  a 
Major  General.  The  review  of 
the  brigade  in  Bristol  took  place 
on  Tuejidny,  the  ISlh  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Wm,  Blnsiontf  sworn.  Saw 
Hailuway  Hayward  at  the  Bristol 
review,  who  remained  there  till 
near  sundown.  Saw  him  next  day 
at  the  Bloomfield  review, 

Johnson  Goodwdl^  sworn.  Was  at 
Bntavia  when  Morgan  was  brought 
away.     Came  to  DannM's  tavern 
aflLT  Moruan  hiui  ^nt  into  the  car- 
rin-re,  and  ju^st  as  I\liller  crime  up. 
Miller   asked    Morgan    where  he 
was  ^oiufT ;  said  he  was  his  bail 
fur    the   limits.     Morgan   said   he 
was    arrested    on    a    warrant    for 
stoiiling,  and   that    he  must    and 
wtiuld  CO  and  sjHJsfy  the  people  of 
Cuuandiiiguaf  that  he  was  not  guil- 
ty.    Miller  was  ajjitated,  and  ap- 
peared to  fi  el  as  if  he  w.is  g'fing 
to  he  injuied   by  I»is  going  away. 
MorsT'in    w::8  in  the   o|)posl(e  side 
of  iiie    carii  'ge,    and   two   other 
pi  rsons  on  the  same  seat ;  had  a 
full  \'w\y  i)i  his  l.ice,  and  did  not 
di-^KOvcr  anv  tliinrr  lemuikable  in 
his  ;»j>pe;irai'«ce.     Miller  said  they 
?h:)i]|d   not  take    him   away,  and 
asked  by  what  authority  they  took 
him.     One  said  tliey  had  a  war- 
rant;  aud  should  take  him.   Cross- 


examined.  Witness  had  no  inti- 
mation that  Morgan  was  goin* 
away,  till  he  came  to  the  tavm 
that  morning.  The  subject  of  the 
publication  of  Morgan's  book  wai 
one  of  common  talk  in  Batavia; 
but  witness  has  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  heard  the  subject  of 
suppressing  the  book  spoken  olbjr 
any  person. 

John  2V1  Dwightf  sworn.  Liv- 
ed near  James  Ganson  in  Septem- 
ber last,  and  saw  hi  in  at  wrrnnsj 
store  in  Le  ^K^y^  on  the  evenings 
of  the  11th  and  12ih  of  Se^iem- 
ber.  Ganson  was  about  moving 
to  Le  Roy. 

Timothy  Hosmer,  sworn.  Lived 
at  Avon  last  September,  and  kept 
the  hottl.  On  Monday,  the  I  lib 
of  September,  the  party  with  .Mor- 
gan stopped  at  his  lu»u5e  for  sunie 
refreshment,  thinks  JVlorgan  was 
offered  some. 

Jf^fffy  Chipmany  called  a^ain. 
Does  not  recollect  that  Lima  war 
mentioned  when  the  warrant  was 
taken  out  ;  no  affidavit  was  pre- 
pared at  all.  Tho  warrant  was 
nearly  prepared  before  Chesebro 
came.  Kings  ley  then  told  his 
story,  swore  to  it,  and  the*  blanks 
of  the  warrant  were  filieJ  up; 
Mr.  Cliesebro  suiigested  thnt  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  the 
name  of  himself  ur  some  other 
person  inserted,  as  a  const:ib!e 
might  not  be  procured. 

Ira  IVilder,  sworn.  Received 
of  Aaron  Ackley  an  assignment  nf 
all  his  ri^hi  in  the  tavern.  Thiuki 
there  were  one  or  two  accounts; 
they  were  mostly  notes  ;  these 
were  handed  over  on  the  lOib  of 
Aui^ust  to  Chesebro,  one  of  iii« 
assignees ;  a  li^t  of  the  accounts 
was  handed  him,  but  th'Te  was 
none    against   Morgan.      He  has 
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since  seen  the  paper,  and  an  ac 
count  of  two  dollars  against  Mor- 
gan had  been  added. 

Nicholas   G.    Chesebro,  sworn. 
Says  that  he  received  of  Esquire 
Chipman  a  warrant  in  Sept.  last, 
(ihe    one     produced     in    court.) 
There  had  been  no   conversation 
with    any    of  the   d<:>fenJ:in:s   on 
trial,   rt*lative  to  the  t<iking  out  of 
the  warrant.  bef(»re   it   was  taken 
out.     Witness  w^eni  with  the  offi- 
cer to  Ba^ivia,  and  all  tin;  di'fend- 
anis  hut  fjunson.     Witness  spuke 
to  IJf'nry  lloWitrd,  and  asked  him 
to  take  a  ridi*.      Howard  t>bjcrtt>d, 
on  account  of  his  business — s^aid  if 
he  could  frvi  home  that  nij^ht.  or  in 
the  morning,  he  mi«:ht  ;;o.     Don*t 
know  as  lir  said   anv  thin^r  about 
Morgan.     Thinks  he  (lot  a   war- 
rant before  he  spoke  to  any  one. 
Saw  Seymour  on  the  side  walk, 
and  a.sked  him  to  go  to   Batavia. 
Seymdur  hesitated,  but  said  he  had 
some  business  at  the  bank  in  Ro- 
chester, for  the  next  djiy,  and  if  he 
could    return  that  wav   he   would 
go.     Wititess  did   not  nientii)n  to 
Seymour  at  that   time,  any  thing 
about  the  warrant.     Wiint'ss  nt^k- 
ed    Robi-rts  to  go,  and  he  asked 
them  all  to  go,  tor  the  ride  only. 
On   the  way  to   I'atavia,   no  con- 
versation was  had  of  any  thin<;  to 
be  dune  with  Morgan,  other  than 
the  bringing  him  to   Canandai^ua 
and  trying  him  ;  had   no   thought 
of  any  thing  further  himself.     At 
Batavia,    witness    and    II  ay  ward 
walked    out  in  the  mornin^r,  and 
the  others  were  left  in  the  house; 
Morgan  was  arrested  and   takt*n 
to  Danold's.    Witness  took  break* 
fast  at  the   other  house ;  was  not 
at    Morgan's  examination   before 
Chipman,  but  came  after   it   was 
over,   and    learning  that   he  was 
discharged,  he   presented   an    ac- 


count  of   ^2,00.       This   charge 
whness  put  on  the  list  of  accounts, 
because  Ingraham  told  him  there 
was  such  an  account  at  the  bar. 
After    Morgan     was    committed, 
should  think  he  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  either  of  the  defendants, 
relative   to  the  removal   of  Mor- 
gan—neither   of   the    defendants 
had,  to  the  knowledge  of  witness, 
any  part  in  taking  away  Morgan. 
Witn>s:i  hwl   no  intention    of    it 
himself.     The  ideti    of  Morgan's 
goinir  west  originated    hen?   after 
the  di.Nch:n::e   fiiwn    thi?   warrant. 
Did     not     a!iti('i[Mte    any     foire 
h-inij  usclI  to  take  away  i^'orjraii. 
Witness    did    not  und'-i stand  tliat 
Morgan  was  t(»  leave  the  Jail  until 
mar  iiiiiht  on  the  12th.     At  Bata- 
via. .Miller  was  at  the  carriage, and 
threitened  to  ptnsue,  and  witness 
su{)po>ed  he  would,  which  was  the 
catise  of  hii  direciin^r  the  driver  to 
drive    fast.     In    Septem!)er    last, 
Mr.  James   Sibley   called  on  wit- 
ness :ind  introduced  to  him  a  tnan 
by  the   n"*me  of  Church,  «ind  one 
or  the  other  of  them  iuf.»r.«eil  him 
of  Morgan's  int>-n«hd  piiMication 
of  the  boi.k.     Witnrsri  s»ii.l  but  lit- 
tle ;  probably  cx|iressed  his  wish 
to  have  the  publiealion  suppressed. 
But  nnthiir^  WdS  :;V'<**  '1  Ui"*n,  and 
nothing   wan  si^iJ   of  (lisnu.si'):;  of 
M 1 1 r e JO » 's  p erso n .    Cross •  C7 n in incrL 
Th  n'\^  liiiTO  was  conversation  at 
(*hip man's,  that   Morgnn  was  or 
had   been   ai    J^ima.      Never   iiad 
any  conversation  wiih  Mintrsleyon 
the  subjfct  of  Moigan,  before  he 
took  out  the  war  font.     Witnesses 
motive  for  prosecuting   the   theft 
was    principally  to   suppress    the 
publication.       Thinks     he     mu^i 
have  told   ilenry   Howard   before 
they  starteil,  what  passed  at  Chi[>- 
nian's  office.      Witness    took  the 
carriage  himself,  and  paid  for  it 
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$10.  The  leading  subject  of 
conversation  on  the  way  was  that 
they  were  going  to  take  Morgan, 
and  that  he  would  be  convicted  ; 
and  witness  supposed  this  would 
derange  the  publication  of  the 
book.  They  had  no  further  ob- 
ject.. They  stopped  at  Major 
Ganson's,  where  he  joined  them. 
Witness  had  no  conversation  with 
Ganson  on  the  subject  of  their 
business.  When  the  stage  stop- 
ped, witness  got  out  immediately, 
and  went  in,  and  did  not  know  the 
reason  of  its  stopping.  The  party 
followed  on  foot  and  got  to  Dan- 
old's  about  half  an  hour  afler  dark. 
When  the  carriage  stopped,  wit- 
ness heard  no  one  say  they  had 
not  better  go  on,  or  that  they  had 
started  and  would  go  on.  One 
object  he  had  in  getting  a  judg- 
ment against  Morgan  was  to  pim- 
ish  him  for  publishing  the  book, 
and  to  secure  the'  debt.  The 
evening  of  the  12th  of  September 
was  the  first  witness  heard  of  the 
plan  of  taking  Morgan  from  jail. 
Several  persons  then  communica- 
ted to  him  the  purpose  of  removing 
Morgan.  Those  persons  had  been 
informed  by  communications  from 
Canandaigua,  sent  to  Rochester, 
that  Morgan  was  in  jail  for  debt. 
Witness  supposed  that  Miller  would 
come  and  pay  the  debt  and  take 
Morgan  away,  and  to  prevent  this 
he  sent  the  information  to  Uoches- 
ter.  Understood  that  Lawson  paid 
the  debt ;  don't  know  who  ;  at  the 
time  Morgan  was  taken  from  the 
jail  witness  saw  no  other  persons 
there  that  he  knew,  except  Sawyer 
and  Lawson.  Witness  hired  the 
carriage  and  paid  for  it,  to  carray 
Morgan  away.  Witness  has  not 
»€cn  Morgan  since  he  saw  him  in 


Chipman's  office,  nor  beard  from 
him  in  any  way  that  he  can  n\j 
on.  Did  not  think  that  in  any 
event  that  they  would  return  br 
Rochester  from  Batavia,  nor  did 
they  calculate  to  have  Morgan  go 
there.  Neither  of  the  defendaoti 
on  trial  was  to  the  knowledge  of 
witness,  informed  or  given  to 
understand  by  significant  words,  by 
writing,  by  hints  or  by  signs,  that 
Morgan  was  to  be  taken  from  jail 
at  Canandai^ua. 

Charles  C.  ChMtrch,  sworn. 
Lives  in  Batavia,  and  is  a  sUver 
smith.  Knew  Wm.  Morgan  in 
Batavia,  about  a  year  and  a  half; 
about  July  or  August  the  publica- 
tion of  Morgan's  book  and  the 
connection  between  him  and  Mil- 
ler were  frequent  sabjects  of  con- 
versation. Was  in  Canandaigua 
in  August  or  September ;  Mr  Sib- 
ley asked  witness  about  the  book, 
and  he  told  him  it  was  going  on. 
Sibley  asked  him  to  go  and  see  a 
place  he  had  bought  oi  Mr.  Chapin. 
On  the  way  Sibley  took  him  ioto 
Chesebro's  shop  and  introduced 
him  to  Chesebro.  Morgan's  book 
was  mentioned  and  Chesebro  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  book 
was  coming  out.  Witness  does  not 
recollect  that  one  word  was  said 
about  suppressing  the  book.  Did 
not  ask  Sibley  to  introduce  him  to 
Chesebro.  Knew  nothiitg  of 
Chesebro  more  than  any  other 
person.  Witness  came  out  on 
business  at  the  Ontario  Bank  ; 
came  to  take  up  a  note,  and  not  on 
the  subject  of  the  book.  Crois- 
examined,  Sibley  began  the  con- 
veisation  about  the  book.  Wit- 
ness' business  at  the  bank  was  to 
take  up  hia  own  note  of  S300. 
Here  the  testimonv  closed  apd 
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the  counsel  on  both  sides  agreed  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  jury  with- 
out argument. 

Judge  Howell  tiien  charged  the 
jury.  The  Judge  commenced 
by  remarking,  that  the  counsel, 
by  declining  to  sum  up  the  cause, 
had  thrown  a  very  unexpected 
burden  on  his  hands,  and  they 
must  not  complain  if  he  should  fail 
to  notice  the  whole  of  the  testimo- 
ny as  fully  as  they  might  desire. 
The  crime  with  which  the  defend- 
ants stood  charged  by  the  indict- 
ment was  one  of  very  great  enor- 
mity. They  were  cliarged  with 
having  formed  a  wicked  conspira- 
cy to  seize  a  citizen,  under  the 
protection  of  our  laws,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  rights  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  free  mutt,  and  with- 
out authority  to  tran?(port  him  from 
the  jail  of  OntnrM  County  to  fo- 
reign parts,  and  tlicro  to  secrelo  and 
imprison  hiin  ;  and  with  having  ac- 
tually carried  into  execution  this 
conspiracy.  The  counsel  fur  the 
defendants  hud  cautioned  the  jury 
against  the  influence  of  pi)piilar 
excitement  ;  it  was  true  that  great 
excitement  had  prevailed,  and  the 
court  rejoiced  thai  it  was  so — the 
crime  was  one  winch  ou^lit  to  call 
forth  the  inJignation  oi'  all  virtuous 
citizeuj,  uiid  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  cxcitein'^it  wouKl  never 
cease  until  the  actors  in  this  dark 
and  probiibly  trntjiral,  atfiir,  are 
brought  to  lij^lit,  and  the  guilty 
punished.  At  the  same  timn  the 
jury  were  bound  to  divest  them- 
selves of  all  passion  and  prtfjudice, 
and  to  know  nothing  of  this  cause 
but  what  they  derived  from  the 
testimony  given  tiiein  in  the  box 
where  they  were  sitting.  The 
juds^e  defined  a  conspiracy,   and 


commented  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  must  in  most 
cases  be  established.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  secret  and 
wicked  combination  should  be 
proved  by  producing  the  original 
compact,  but  by  showing  the  acts 
of  many  individuals,  acting  in 
concert,  all  tending  to  the  same 
unlawful  end.  The  first  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  un- 
der the  first  and  second  counts, 
would  be,  had  such  a  conspiration 
as  that  charged  in  the  indictment 
been  proved  to  have  been  formed 
by  any  persons  whatever ;  and  if 
so,  were  tlio  defendants  on  trial, 
or  either  of  them,  parties  to  it  ? — 
and  second,  were  the  defendants, 
or  either  of  them  guilty  of  kidnap- 
ping and  imprisoning  Morgan,  as 
charged  in  the  two  other  counts  1 
As  to  the  first  question  tho 
Judge  remarked,  that  the  evidence 
produced  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution established,  most  conclu- 
sively, the  fact  of  tho  conspiracy 
between  certain  persons  ;  and  it 
then  became  the  important  ques- 
tion, whether  either  of  the  defend- 
ants were  parties  to  it.  The 
prosecution  did  not  profess  to 
offer  any  direct  evidence  of  such 
participation,  but  would  infer  it 
from  the  acts  of  the  defendants. 
It  then  bocoiiies  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  precise  object  stated 
to  have  been  desi;;nod  bv  the  con- 
spiracy  char;;|:od  in  the  indictment, 
to  wit,  the  cnrryini'  of  Mor^'an 
from  tho  jail  of  Ontai  io  county,  and 
to  inqtiire  what  acts  «»f  tlie  defend- 
ants tended  to  accomplish  that 
ohjeci.  It  was  not  contended  that 
any  direct  agency  had  been  proved 
a'^ainst  any  of  tlio  defendants 
«'ilh<T  in  rcrnuving  Morgan  from 
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the  jail,  or  in  his  suhscqucnt  im- 
prisoDmcnt.     It  had  indeed  been 
fully  proved,  that  ho  waa  violently 
removed  from  the  jail  at   Canan- 
daigua,  and  carried  by  nii^iii  as  far 
as  the  Ridi^e  Road  beyond  Han- 
ford's  Landin;;,  in  Monroe  county, 
and  that  he  has  not  been  heard  of 
by  his  family  or  friends  since  that 
time.     And  alihoueh  not  so  clearly 
proved,  yet  the  evidence  left  hut 
little  room  to  doubt  that  ISIorgin 
was  carried  in  the  same  unlawful 
manner  to    Lowiston,    and  from 
thence  down  the  river  to  the  bury- 
ing ground  near  Fort  Niagara— and 
from  that  period  his   fate  was  not 
disclosed — whether  living  or  dead, 
no  one  had  informed   us.       But 
were  either  of  tho  defendants  en- 
gaged in  his  abduction  ?     Some  of 
them  had  proved  conclusively,  and 
the  others  very  satisfactorily,  that 
at  the  time  of  Morgan's  abduction, 
they  were  engaged  in  oilier  pla- 
ces about  their  ordinary  business, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had 
subsequently  engaged  in  it.      Did 
then  any  of  the  acts  or  delibera- 
tions of  the  defendants  satisfy  the 
jury  that  they  had  entered  into  the 
conspiracy    to    remove    Morgan 
from  the  jail  ?     The  Judge  then 
commented  on  all  the  facts  and 
declarations  proved,  and  charged 


the  jury,  that  if,  afier  carcfuUy  ex- 
amining all    these,    they    should 
have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendants,  they  must 
acquit  them  ;  but  if  from   all  the 
evidence,  they  were  sati^ified  that 
the  defendants  had  been  parties  to 
the  conspiracy  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, or  had   participated  in 
the  unlawful  abduction  and  impri- 
sonment   of     Morgan,    charged 
against    them,     thco    they   must 
fearlessly  pronounce  their  verdict 
of  guilty,  howe vor  distressing  the 
consequences  might  be  to  the  de- 
fendants. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and  afler 
an  absence  of  about  half  an  hoar 
returned  a  verdict  of  twt  guilty. 

The  above  trial  commenced  oa 
Wednesday  morning,  and  closed 
on  Friday  evening.  There  wu 
a  great  latitude  of  inquiry  taken  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses  ;  and 
the  numerous  spectators  who  at- 
tended in  the  court  room  were 
gratified  with  the  didposiiion  mi- 
ni felted  to  givH  this  conspiracy  a 
thorough  investiijtation.  impor- 
tant facts  were  elicited,  relative  to 
the  treatment  and  probable  fate  of 
Morgan,  which  will  aid  in  further 
prosecutions,  and  for  the  ferreiiog 
out  of  which  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  exertions  of  individual  citizeni. 
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The  MABausfis  oi-  Hastings,  K.   G. 

A'ov.  28-  On  board  Uie  ihip  Revenge, 
then  lying  in  Baia  Bay,  near  Naples,  hav- 
ing nearly  complrted  h\*  72d  year,  Fran- 
cis Kawdon  I  tastings.  Marquess  uf  Ha- 
stings, Earl  of  Rawdon,  Viscount  Loudouni 
Banm  Hastinas,  Botn-ux,  Moliness,  Hun- 
gerford,  and  Kawdon,  K^tl  of  Moira,  and 
Baron  Kawdon  ot  JVfoira,  co.  Down,  in 
Ireland. 

Having  completed  his  education  at  Ox- 
ford, and  made  a  short  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent. Lord  Rawdon  embraced  the  military 
profession,  for  which  he  had  felt  an  early 
preposKessioo  and  cnten-H  the  aimy  in  1771 
as  Eusign  in  the  ISih  foot.  Hr  ubtaiiied  a 
Liruronaucy  in  the  oth  in  1773,  and  cm- 
barked  for  .Xmerica. 

In  177H  Loid  Rawdon  was  nominated 
Adjutant-General  to  the  British  army  in 
America,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel ;  he  was  actively  employed  hoth 
on  the  retreat  of  the  iiritish  army  through 
the  Jerseys  from  Fniiailtlphia  to  Mew 
York,  in  the  action  at  Monmouth  uhich 
followed,  and  at  the  siege  of  C'harh  siown. 

His  Lord»hip  was  next  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  distinct  corps  uf  the  anny  in 
South  Carolina,  which  pnivince  was  inva- 
ded by  the  General.  Giitcs.  .\i  the  morao- 
rable  bdttle  of  C'lmden,  which  succi-eded 
on  the  IKth  of  August,  1780,  Lord  Rawdon 
commanded  one  wing  ot  the  army. 

A  severe  and  dangerous  attack  uf  illness 
obliged  Lord  Kawdon  to  quii  the  army  for 
England,  but  the  vessel  in  which  be  em- 
barked was  captured  and  carried  into 
Brest  Lord  Rawdon  was  almost  imme- 
diately released,  and  on  his  Brri\al  in  Eng- 
land was  honoured  with  repeated  marks  of 
distinction  Sy  his  Sttvereign,  who  appoin- 
ted him  one  of  his  Ai<i-de  camps,  and 
created  him  an  Engiish  Peer,  by  the  title  of 
Bamn  Kawdort,  of  Kawdon  in  Yorkshire. 
March  *,  1783.  He  had  received  the  tank 
of  Culunel,  Nov.  20,  1782. 

In  that  House  Lord  Kawdon  proved  him- 
s?ll  a  clear  and  abl*)  orator,  aud  a  iudic^'i* 


man  of  business.  His  benevoknt  per- 
severing exertions  on  the  Debtor  and 
Creditor  Bill,  to  relieve  the  disuessei  of 
persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts,  will 
remain  a  monument  uf  philanthrophy  upon 
t\^e  parliamentary  records;  while  bis  man- 
ly deportment  throughout  every  debatet 
both  in  the  Etigfish  aud  the  Irish  FarlU- 
ment,  proved  his  steadiness  as  a  statesman 
not  interior  to  his  intrepidity  as  a  soldier. 

Having  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  his  Lordship 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Princess  favour 
on  the  memorable  disciLssions  respecting 
the  Regt  ncy ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 17B9,  moved  in  Uic  House  of  Lords 
the  amenduieni  in  his  Royal  Hixhness's 
favour.  With  the  late  Duke  of  York  his 
intercourse  was  equally  constant,  and  in 
iMay,  1739,  his  Lordsliip  acted  as  his  se- 
cond  in  his  duel  with  Lieut  -col.  Lennox- 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle  the  Carl  of 
Ilcintingilou.  he  came  into  possesion  of  the 
bulk  ci  that  nobleman^s  fortune.  His  mo- 
ther then  succeeded  to  tlie  barony  of  Ha- 
stings, and  the  otlier  baronies  in  fee  pos* 
scftsed  by  her  lather,  while  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  was  unclaimed,  and  remained 
df)rmant  till  confirmed  to  the  present  Earl 
in  1819. 

On  the  20th  of  June.  1793,  his  liOrdship 
succeeded  his  fothci  as  second  Earl  of 
Molra,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  Chat 
year  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Ma- 
jor-General. 

In  the  summer  of  1704,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  British  army  and  that  of  tbe 
allies  in  Flanders  was  extremely  critical, 
and  the  former  was  obliged  to  retreat 
through  Brabant  to  Antwerp,  the  Earl  of 
Moira  was  dispatched  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  10,0ua  men,  and  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Yoifc* 
though  his  Royal  Highness  was  then  near- 
ly surrounded  by  bo«tile  forces  much  sn« 
pcrior  in  number.  Tho  dispatch  which  his 
I^irdship  had  employed  in  embarking  his 
?irjons  wjtb'.u*  r'rbpr  ^rn*.*  cr  heavy  bt»- 
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;;ago  from  SouiUarapton,  and  in  debarking 
^hem  at  Oaiend,  tbe  dOth  of  June.  1794, 
^  prevented  the  cnemy^s  ascertaining  the 
uctual  strength  under  his  command,  which 
ivai  an  object  of  serious  importance;  and 
to  maintain  it,  the  ii^arl  directed  his  Quar- 
ter-master-^cneral,  to  issue  orders  that 
quarters  should  he  provided  at  Bruges  for 
25,(AM)  troops,  although  his  force  did  not 
exceed  lO.OlM).  The  delusion  was  admi- 
rably maintained,  and  the  French  Genera] 
Pichegru,  who  was  in  the  vicinily  of  liruges 
with  a  force  much  greater  than  tlie  British 
was  completely  deceived. 

lie  soon  afterwaids  returned  to  England ; 
and  had  a  command  little  more  tlian  nomi- 
nal  at  Southampton. 

lu  1803  the  F^url  of  iMoira  was  appointed 
Commandcr-in'Chief  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  (icneral,  Oct.  1. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1804,  his  Lordship 
married  Flora  Muir  Campbell,  the  present 
Countess  of  Ix)udoun. 

His  Lordship  having  acted  steadily  with 
the  Opposition,  he  was,  when  they  came 
into  pownr  in  1806,  appointed  to  tbe  post 
of  Aiastcr-gcneral  of  the  Ordnance,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  Tory  party  re- 
gained their  asceudancy. 

In  1812  the  Karl  of  Moira  was  appointed 
to  the  high  and  distinguished  ofiice  of  Go- 
vernor-general of  Hrititth  India.  The  vi- 
gorous prosecution  and  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  Nepaul  war  was  hin  most 
important  achievement.  Its  original  ob- 
ject was  merely  the  suppression  of  the  Pin- 
darries,  an  association  whose  undisguised 
principle  was  the  plunder  of  all  its  neigh- 
bours; but  it  terminattd,  as  the  recent 
Burmese  war  lias  done,  in  adding  greatly 
totlie  territories  of  the  Company. 

On  the  7th  of  Decen  ber,  I81t>,  his  Lord- 
ship was  created  Viscount  Loudoun.  Earl 
of  Rawdon,  and  Marquess  of  Hastings: 
and  on  the  6th  of  February  following  he 
was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  I'arlia- 
raent  for  his  conduct  in  the  Neimiil  war. 

The  Marquebs*s  health  being  affocti'd  by 
Ids  resUlenco  in  India,  he  returned  u^  Eng- 
land in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  hy  l.orH 
(now  Earl)  Anihcrsi,  the  present  (iovcr- 
uor-gcncral.  On  the  2-2d  of  Match.  1H24, 
lie  was  nominated  C-overuur  and  Clommon- 
der-in-chief  of  Malta. 

Some  weeks  l>efore  his  death  his  Lord- 
ship had  met  wiili  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
which  produced  very  di<stres!(ing  c-fTccts  on 
the  hernia,  from  which  he  had  long  snfTered 
and  which  fmally  produced  his  diAth.  A 
letter,  from  an  cl^lcer  of  the  Revenue, 
states  the  followin';  reninrhabic  request  of 
tlic  illustrious  deceased  :  *'  The  Inie  Mar- 
iiuess  of  Ha^jtinzs.  hi  a  yvr.'t'owi]  .unona.'* 


his  papers  after  his  death,  requested  th«: 
on  his  decease,  bis  right  hand  mig^  be  cot 
oflf,  and  presen'ed  until  tlie  death  of  the 
Marchioness,  when  it  was  to  be  interred  k 
the  same  coffin  with  her  ladyship!  Is 

Kursnance  of  his  direction  tbe  Itand  Ut 
een  ampuuted.* 


Vf 


MALTE  BRU\. 

Vie.  14.  At  l^ari«,  aeed  51.  Connc- 
Malte  Brun,  the  celebrated  gecgnipber,ux'i 
one  of  the  editors  uf  the  Journal  dcs  De^ 
bats. 

He  was  born   la  1775,  in  the  peuirii&ii 
of  Jutland  in  the    kingdom  of  Jjeroisrk. 
His  father's  family  was  one  of  the  dm  in 
that  province  ;  and  possessing  tbe  aomina- 
tion  to  several  benefices   in  ihe  l.Tithenu 
Church,  he  sent  his   son  to  tiie  Vmvei^hy 
of  Copenhagen,  to  study  theology,  and  take 
his  degrees.     The  latter  suflen-d  his  ufic 
in  the  belles  lettrrs  to  supersede  iKeolo- 
gical  pursuits;  and  at  ( 'opeunageu  h?  pcb- 
lished  a  volume  of  poems,  andundenooAk 
the  management  of  a  Theatrical  Ke\icn-. 
At  the  Lniversity,  however,  he  acquirei 
that  lofty  power  of  reasoning  ikbich  Iv: 
was  enabled  afterwanJs  to  api'Iy  with  v^ 
much  success  on  various   }(ubject&.    Ui- 
father  was  of  the  aristocratic  pany  viuci 
called  for  a  war  with   France;  liuthee>* 
noused  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  nrot«  in 
favour  of  ihe  enfranchisement  ot  tl  e  stiis, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  opinioLicc: 
discordant  from  those  of  the  inini<ier  Couc* 
de  BernstofT;    and,   a  party   haiin^  apse:, 
which  deman'Vd  the  e^tabltshipcnt  of  a  fro* 
constitution,  he  l>ccanic  one  of  its  must  ac- 
tive members.     In   1796,  he  published  lb' 
Catechism  of  the  Aristocrats,  a biiic^  satjii: 
against  feuilality  and  the  coalition  cl  seve- 
re igns.     Menaced  with   a   prosectifion,  he 
took  refuge  in  Sweden  :     and  while  there, 
he  published    a  volunie   of  po^-ias  wVticU 
acquired   for  him  the  encouiazeDitnt  and 
approbation  of  tlie  Acadrmy  ofStivkho^Li. 
\Vhen  (?ouiit  Bernktoff  was  on  his  dtaili- 
bed,  he  recommended  to  the  Hrincr  Rc>;j! 
to  rccal  Make   limn,  andempli-y  hian :;: 
some  diplomatic    c^^pacity.     -Ar^-ordiriiy, 
in  1797.  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  wa? 
favonrabi}   received;  but,  having  pub! i-jly 
attacked  certain  ministerial  measure v  l*-"" 
was  again  under  tlie  necessity  of  seitio^ 
sn  asylum  in  ^Sweden      Soon  after  be  re- 
moved to  Hamburgh:  and  it  is  said  toi.avf 
lieen  about  this  time  that  heboeamc  eitKer 
the  founder,  or  one  of  the   n:o&t  B<ii>r 
members  of  a   secret  sncieiy.  cailfil  *i.c 
I'nltcd  Scandinavians,  the  oi>itci  "i  wUii:*i 
was  to  unite  the    three    kingdonis  d  t'rr 
\«rth  in»o  one  federative  rf^uuMi'"      Th  • 
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project  excited  to  uracil  aUrm,  that  Piul 
of  Russia,  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden, 
demanded  from  the  Danish  Gorermeot, 
the  puniihmeiit  of  its  authors  In  conse- 
quf  nee,  a  prosecution  was  commenced  a- 
gainst  Make  Rruii,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
nod  he  was  sentenced  to  hanishment.  He 
settled  in  Paris  in  179';!,  devoting  himself 
to  literary  en  pluymriii.  In  coniuoction 
with  Mentelle,  he  published  between  1804 
and  1807,  ''  Political,  i^liysical  and  Mathe- 
matical (jec^raphy,"  in  sixtien  vi  lume«, 
8vo.  (^  the  reputation  obtained  by  (his 
work,  the  proprietors  of  tlie  Journal  des 
Debats  requested  him  to  join  in  tlie  editor- 
ship of  tiiiit  paper.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation ;  and  excepting  for  one  brirf  interval, 
he  devoted  him^'^'lf  to  that  laborious  duty 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Only  one 
Iiour  before  hr  expireil,  he  traced  a  few 
lines  fi.-r  the  Journal,  but  Iiad  not  strength 
te  finish  them- 

M.  Malte  Krun  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  languages  of  Europe ;  b<;  wrote  French 
with  the  facilitv  of  a  native ;  lie  had  a 
thorough  undprsranding  of  the  character  of 
bll  the  European  cabinets:  an>i  the  conect- 
ness  of  his  memory,  tiie  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  order  which  he  introdu- 
ced into  the  mass  of  liis  previously  acquired 
knowledge,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  analyse 
tb^  moi't  complicated  subjects. 

In  1807  appeared  his  "i'icture  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  I'oland  :^*  and  in  IBOR.  he  com- 
menced a  peiiodical  work  which  h  f>iill 
<:ontinued,  under  tiie  title  of  Anuals  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  and  of  Geography 
and  History.  It  is  a  laithful  and  learned 
analysis  oi  all  the  voyages  and  travels,  and 
of  aU  the  discuveiirs  in  modem  times.  In 
1814  tnd  1815.  hf  produced  another  peri- 
odical, called  the  Sp-rtatur,  which  was 
completed  in  three  volumes.  Of  biii  great 
work,  his  Summary  of  Univi  rsal  (jpography, 
six  volumes  have  appeiiri-d  ;  and  thi'  print- 
ing of  the  seventh  and  last  volume  is  near- 
ly finished  During  the  Hundred  iiays,  he 
had  thv  boldness  to  publish  **.\poiog}  for 
Lou*s  the  XVin  ;*'  and  in  1825,  appeared 
his  i* realise  on  Legitimary,  in  whicit  the 
same  sentiments  arc  mote  fuiJy  d'  vrlopi-d. 
Lastly,  as  if  so  many  works  uere  not 
suflicient  to  satisf)  the  p4i>«ion  for  studv 
and  knowledge  v.hich  consumed  hhn,  M. 
Make  Brun  charged  himself,  during  the  last 
few  months  prectdmg  his  decease,  with  the 
drawing  up  of  a  Diitionnry  of  Universal 
Geography,  m  ont  voluuir.  which  is  in 
part  printed.  His  labours  wtie  ti  o  ^rrai 
lor  his  strength  ;  and  his  phvsicaleuergies 
were  ranidly  giving  way.  An  interval  of 
repose  mi^ht  have  lertored  him.  but  he  nc- 
•7,]ected  the  counsels  of  friendship:   and 


the  fatal  cricii  speedily  arrived  F6r three 
days  only  he  kept  his  room ;  but  even  then 
he  felt  an  anxiety  to  render  himself  use- 
ful, and  only  death  could  snatch  the  pen 
from  his  fii  eers. 

IVI.  Malte  Bmn  was  of  very  social  habite, 
and  during  tlie  winter  had  a  regular  week- 
ly  dinner  of  the  literati  of  eminence  of 
every  country.  He  was  extremely  oblig- 
ing, and  had  an  excellent  heart ;  it  wis 
only  when  he  took  the  pen  in  hii  hand 
tliat  ne  was  really  meehantf  for  then  he 
neither  spared  friend  nor  foe,  which  made 
him  many  enemies. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  his  lemains 
were  interred  in  the  Cemetery  of  the 
West,  where  M.  Eyries  paid  the  tribute  of 
his  eftteem  and  regret  to  his  colleague,  and 
M.  de  la  Renaudiere  bade  a  last  adieu  to 
the  man  who  had  preceded  him  in  his  of- 
fice. 


Duke  of  York. 

January  5,  1827,  at  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Jutland,  in  Arlington-street,  died, 
in  his  64th  year,  his  Royal lligbness  Prince 
Frederick.  Duke  of  Vork  and  Albany  In 
Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireiand, 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg. 

Prince  Fredcridi  was  bom  August  16, 
1763.  the  second  son  and  child  of  Geoin 
the  Third  ant  I  Queen  C  harlotte.  On  the 
37th  of  ilie  following  Febmary  be  was 
el«  cted  Bishop  i )f  Osnaburg,  a  nominal  pre- 
lacy, to  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  has 
the  power  of  influencing  the  election  alter- 
nately   with    another    European   power. 

From  his  earlie>>t  age  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  destined  to  the  military  picMmi- 
sion,  the  study  of  which  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  education. 

On  the  27th  of  November  1784,  Prince 
Frederick,  who  liad  hitherto  been  gene- 
rally known  by  the  title  of  the  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg,  was  created  Duke  of  Yoifc 
and  Albany  in  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of 
I'lster  in  Iieland.  These  titles  had  then 
been  extinct  for  seventeen  years,  from  the 
pi  riod  ol  the  death  of  hiH  uncle  Edward  in 
17tJi. 

On  the  27ih  of  No>'embrr  1787,  hewai 
intioduieJ  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  tbe 
first  instance  ol  bis  joining  in  the  Debates, 
WHS  on  the  15th  of  December  1788,  when 
the  Setileiuei-t  of  t)iu  Rcgrnc)  uas  under 
c'iscussion.  (oi  tliij  occasion  (as,  there  is 
goou  iiaspn  tv  telieve,  on  the  more  recent 
and  memorable  one,)  he  acte«'.  as  tlie  organ 
of  his  rldci  Brother,  who,  having  engaged 
his  aflfewiions  in  early  youth,  (for  in  tbeir 
childhood  they  were  remarkably  attached,) 
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had  the  happiDessof  preicrving  that  fricDd- 
thip  unbroken  to  the  last. 

In  May  1789,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  brought  prominently  before  tlie 
pablic,  on  hii  having  engaged  in  a  duel 
with  Ueut-col.  Lennox,  nepliew  of  the 
tiMD  Duke  of  Richmond,  afterward  in  1806 
the  successor  to  that  title,  and  tlie  latlier 
of  his  present  Grace.  This  diispute  ungi- 
nated  in  an  observat'on  ol  the  DuKe  of 
York,  ^*that  Lt-col.  Lennox  had  beard 
words  spoken  to  him  at  tlie  club  at  Dau- 
bigny*s,  to  which  no  gentleman  ought  to 
have  submitted.^*  This  observation  being 
reported  to  the  Lt.-cnl.  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  his  Royal  Highness  was  on 
the  Parade,  to  address  him,  *^  desiring  to 
know,  what  were  the  wonls  which  he  had 
submitted  to  hear,  and  by  whom  they  were 
spoken  ?"  To  this  the  Duke  of  York  gave 
DO  othei  answer  than  by  ordering  the  Lt.- 
col.  to  hi»  pobt.  The  parade  being  over,  he 
went  into  the  onlerJy-room,  and  si-nding 
for  the  Lt-col.,  intimated  to  him,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  officer*,  that  he  desired 
to  receive  no  p^tteclill1)  from  his  rHnk  as 
m  Prince,  and  h.s  station  as  Commanding 
Officer,  but  that,  when  not  on  duty,  he 
wore  a  brown  coat,  and  was  ready  as  a 
private  gentleman  >o  give  the  I.t  cnl.  sa- 
tii&ction.  After  this  declaration,  Lt.-col. 
Lennox  wrote  a  circular  to  every  member 
c^  the  club  at  Daubigny*s,  requesting  to 
know  whether  any  such  words  had  been 
tued  to  him,  and  appoio  'ng  a  day  for  an 
•niwer  fiom  each  ;  their  silence  to  he 
considered  as  a  declaration  that  no  such 
words  could  be  recollected,  (.'n  thi  <  xpi- 
Ution  of  the  term  limited  for  an  an<.u'er  to 
the  circular  letter,  the  Lt.-col.  si-nt  a  writ- 
ten message  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  this 
purport:  ''That,  not  bting  able  to  rerol- 
MNCt  any  occasion  on  which  woids  had  be\  n 
ipoken  to  him,  at  Dauhigny's,  to  which  a 
gentleman  ought  not  to  submit,  he  had 
taken  the  step  which  appeared  to  him  most 
likely  to  gain  iuformatinn  ol  the  words  to 
which  his  Royal  Highness  had  alhided, 
and  of  the  persons  who  had  used  them ; 
that  none  of  the  meml)crs  ol  the  Club  iiad 
I^Kren  him  information  of  any  «iuch  insult 
being  in  their  knowledj^e,  and  ther  fore  he 
expected,  in  justiee  to  his  rhamrter,  that 
Mi  Royal  Highness  should  contradict  the 
report,  as  publicly  as  he  had  asserted  h.** 
This  letter  was  delivered  to  the  Duke 
by  the  Earl  of  Winchclsea,  when  the  ans- 
wer returned  not  proving  vatisliictory,  a 
message  was  sent  to  him,  desirinc  a  mee- 
ting: time  and  place  were  settled  that 
evening.  The  meeting  acconlingly  took 
place;  and  thr  seconds  published  the 
following   statement:    **In   consequence 


of  a  dispute,  of  wlilcli  mucu  ha*  teisr 
said  in  the  public  papers,  his  Royal  Hi;;h- 
ncu  the  Duke  of  York,  attended  by 
Lord  iUwdon,  and  l4-col.  Lennox,  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  W'inciicl- 
lea,  met  at  Wimbledon  Common.  Tl« 
ground  was  measured  at  twelve  paces,  snd 
both  parties  were  to  fire  at  a  srgnal  agiee-i 
upon.  The  si^^nal  being  given,  Lt--co!. 
Lennox  fired,  and  the  ball  grazed  his  Roysl 
Highnesses  curl  The  Duke  of  \ork  iid 
not  fire.  Lord  Rawdoii  then  interfered, 
■nd  said :  **  That  he  tlKMighi  enough  iuj 
been  done."  Lt.  col.  l^.nnox  obsencd 
•'That  his  Royal  Highness  had  ooinred" 
Lorci  Rawdon  said  **  It  wa^  not  ihe  iHttii 
intention  to  fire:  his  Royal  Hij^hspM  htd 
come  out  upon  Lt-col.  Lennoxes  lier.rrts 
give  him  satisfaction,  and  lind  iju  amine  city 
agauist  him.**  I^t.-col.  I.«nnuz  ptned 
that  thi  Duke  of  York  skioulo  fire,  wuiu 
was  declined,  u|icn  a  repeiitinn  ot  the  rea- 
son. Loid  \Vinchels«a  then  wmr  up  to 
the  Ihike  of  York,  and  expressed  his  hope 
•'That  his  Royal  Highn»»s  cnulJ  huT«  v- 
objection  to  say,  that  he  constderi  •)  Lt  -O'l. 
Lennox  as  a  man  oi  honour  aiul  oourasie  " 
His  Royal  Higl-nes^i  replied,  ••  Tiiai  i-.t 
should  say  nothing;  he  iiad  come  oii!  ;• 
give  i.t.-col.  1  ciini'X  sati-^litctiuu.  aaJ  u';.' 
not  mean  to  firr  at  him;  if  I.t.-cul.  I.er.t.c^ 
was  not  SAtisfied,  he  might  fire  a.?iD." 
Lt-col  I  ennox  Si-.iii  he  could  not  pJ^>l^:;. 
fire  again  at  the  Puke,  a f>  hi^  Kc.vai  Hifji- 
ness  did  iioi  ntvan  to  firu  at  him. — Ciu  liii>. 
both  pa  I  ties  left  the  grounil  Tiie  *ec:nil3 
think  it  piopi>i  to  ardl.  that  butn  \iiixvt* 
behaved  with  the  most  (irtfect  ccduei* 
and  intrepidity      (^i|)Tlteri  ) 

•■  iiAWDusr.       A  IMHhUEA. 
*'  Tuesday  eventnj,.  May  ^2t>.  1 7fi9." 

A  meitinn  of  ilu  ■  ffict^rk  oi  t:u  Tp!.-- 
stream  Ke^iineni  took  iiiacr  on  the  2)^it 
of  May,  on  the  requikilinn  oi  Lt.-col  Lci:- 
nox,  to  deliberate  On  a  quc^iiou  w1j;c.'  iiv 
had  submitted.  '*  Whether  he  ijidlibivei 
in  titc  late  di<:piilf  a^  hi  r;iiur  a  gtn'.lei  ::j 
and  an  otticer .'"  and  alter  a  coiis.iictul>ic  ci<=- 
cu'^sion,  adji^uine.i  to  the  3  >th.  rtimc  io::;e 
following  I esoluticn  : — **  ii  i«  iiu  opmcm 
of  the  (.  flicers  ut  the  C'uUUire<  m  Kt^i- 
ment,  thai  bubseCfUeni  to  .he  l^th  ff  May, 
the  day  ol  the  niei  ting  at  the  t-idt  r.>-rLv:rJ. 
Lt-col.  Lennox  has  nehhvt  J  witli  ctjUMkc; 
but  Iroui  the  picultar  «*ifijculi>  ol  i^is  si- 
tuaiiun.  not  with  jndgmt  ut.** 

Amid  the  politiral  agiutious  of  the  jur 
1791,  the  iiiuniagc  of  the  DuI.e  oi  loik 
to  the  I'rinccss  Knyal  of  I'rnssia  srrrfd  to 
cement  more  closely  t)ie  relations  wliicb 
the  Courts  of  St.  James's  aud  IViliu  luiJ 
foiiud  it  their  interests  to  runir^ct.  »it . 
the  vicv/  cf  counterposirg  the  inorJinu/ 
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ambition  and  mi|;hty  projecti  of  the  reit- 
les4  KniprosK  of  Kiissia.  Fltc  treaty  louch- 
ini;  thi«.  allMncc  was  signed  at  Jkrtin  on 
thu  2()th  01  .'aiuiary. 

(^  the  29th  (»t'  <eptcmhpr  the  Duke  of 
York  wa«  nmrried,  at  Be  I'm,  to  Fiederica- 
Charlottc-Ulrica-Catharina,  only  child  of 
King  Frederick- William,  by  his  fint  con- 
son  EliBabeth-U1rica-<.'hristiana,  Hrincest 
of  Brunswick -Woltfnbuttel;  and  half-sis- 
ter of  the  present  King  of  l*russia. 

On  the  occasion  c^  his  maniige,  the 
Dnke  had  voted  him  by  Parlisiment  the 
sum  of  18,000i.  ptr  annum^  and  the  King 
settled  on  him  7,0i)tV.  from  bis  Iri'«h  re- 
venue, which,  in  aildi  loii  to  the  12.<HX)i 
j^r  ann.  lie  bcforo  oojovr'd,  coiistiiut«d  a 
yearly  inrxime  of  35,(Kii'j/.  The  sum  ol 
i),OOU<  p%r  ann.  wa»  at  thi-  <iame  time  vo- 
ted to  tiie  l)uch'*ss  in  c^ftc  she  should  sur- 
vive. There  was,  tiow<vpr.  ^ome  opposi- 
tion to  those  ((rants.  Several  Memheix 
deemed  the  revenue  prnpo-id  by  the  \li* 
iiister  too  larg**.  as  ihe  l>ukc  leceived  a 
very  consid-  rable  one  fmm  the  l>ishopric 
of  Oinalmrc,  smed  by  ^ome  at  no  less 
than  3r},()iNU.  a  yeai  But  this  appearing 
an  object  unAi  fur  iiarliamrittaiy  discus- 
sion, (lie  vntei*  pro|>n«ed  by  the  Ministry 
pas&cd  in  \\\%  laMmr 

In  17  »3  the  Oukv  \ias  called  into  active 
military   se.vicc         .\    British  army   was 
ordered  fi>r  Flindrr*,  to  tDrtn  pan  of  the 
grand  :irin>  undor  the    i'liiicc  ol  .Saxc  (-o- 
burg.      The  Du^e  was  appoiotrd.  to  the 
comiiiMid  of  that  Army,  aidi'd  by  Sir  Kalpb 
Abercoirbie,  .Sir  A  in.  fclr^kioe,  and  other 
ofiicp.rs  of  distinction.      The  tir&t  military 
operation^  in  wiiich    his  Koyal    llt.:,hne9S 
aHsiftted,  occnrred  in  the  nriglibourhood  of 
Tournay,  anu  near  St.  Amand  and  Vicogne. 
in  the    month  of  May,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  (ie- 
noral.     In  the  subsequent  battle  of  Faraars, 
on  the  23d  of  Mny,  he  commanded  a  princi 
pal  column  of  t.ie  allieil  army,  -^nd  bore  a 
r'harc  in  the  suc-ess   of  that  brdliant  day ; 
the  result  of  which  was  the  investment  and 
siej;e  uf  Valencicuness.    The  direction  of 
this  operation  was  entrusted  to  his  Koyal 
Highness, to wlnm  the  cit,  was surreuderedt 
after  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  ashes,  on  the  2fitli  of  July. 

Having  joined  the  main  army,  the  Duke 
ff  York  co-operated,  on  the  7th  and  8th 
August,  in  the  movements  against  the  ene- 
my's positions  at  the  C'ainp  de  Cesar,  Bois 
de  Bourlon,  £.t.  upon  the  line  of  the 
Scheldt,  from  all  wUch  they  were  dispos- 
sessed, or  retired,  although  without  mate- 
rial loss,  o\«-ing  to  the  mdccision  and  slow- 
iiens  of  the  allied  army. 
The  Prince  of  Coboarg,  after  these  ope- 

TTion*.  laid  siege  to  ({ucsnov,  and  «uh«r- 


quently  invested  Maubeuga,  while  tba 
Duke  of  \  ork  continued  his  march  in  the 
direction  of  Orrhiei,  Tourcoing,  and  Me- 
nin,  with  the  British,  Hanoverian,  ahd 
Hessian  troops,  to  which  was  added  a  body 
oil  Austrians,  under  the  orders  of  Ueut. 
General  Alvinuy.  The  object  of  thii  ee- 
paratioo  was  the  siese  of  iNinkirk,  which 
bad  been  determined  upon  by  tiie  Britiib 
Cabinet,  and  which  was  viewed  with  ie» 
gret,  not  only  by  the  Austrian  Generddf. 
but  also  by  his  Koyal  Higlioeu.  wno  had 
remonstrated  against  it,  as  fir  as  be  could. 
After  a  succession  of  severe  and  san 
guinary  actions,  fought  by  the  besiegiiu; 
and  covering  anniis  with  success,  though 
without  any  positive  i  fleet,  the  princi]^ 
of  which  or4:urred  on  the  24th  of  August 
and  on  the  6ih  and  8th  of  .September,  the 
Duke  of  York  found  himself  under  the  ne> 
cessiiy  of  raismi;  the  siege.  The  retreat 
was  eni'cted  in  good  order,  and  .without  any 
other  loss  ihan  that  of  the  heavy  iroD 
on  I  na  lire,  which,  bping  on  ship  carriages, 
mil  Id  not  he  removed ;  and  the  army  re- 
asspinblfd  at  Fonif  s  and  Diiunude. 

Alter  some  trifling  affairs  the  army  went 
intn  winter  quartets,  the  Duke  of  York's 
head  qu.«rterK  being  at  Ghent,  whence, 
attended  iiy  (]<-n  vUck,  he  proceeded  to 
F.ngland,  to  concert  with  the  British  Go* 
verniuent  the  plan  and  measures  for  the 
ensuing  campaign. 

.lis  Koyal  Highness  returned,  in  the 
mouth  uf  February  1791,  from  England  to 
('ourtrai,  to  which  place  the  British  bead- 
qua  riers  had  been  removed,  upon  a  fisr- 
ward  concentration  of  the  cantonments. 
'J'he  troops  under  his  command  moved 
successively  to  Tuurnay,  .St.  Amand,  and 
the  !  lams  of  ( *atcau  where  the  creat* 
er  part  of  the  allied  army  was  unitM,  on- 
drr  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  on  the 
IKth  of  April.  On  the  following  day  a 
general  and  successful  atLick  was  nMde 
up<m  the  encmy*s  uoidtions  at  Vaux,  Pre. 
raont,  Marcts,  Catdlon,  &c, ;  and  Landfe- 
cies  was  immediately  invested. 

(>n  the  10th  of  May  the  French,  to  the 
number  of  30.  0(K),  under  Ficbegm,  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  Duke,  near  Tour- 
nay.  They  were  repulsed.  But  in  a  sob- 
sequent  engagement  at  tlie  same  place, 
they  defeated  tlie  Allies  on  the  14tb.  On 
the  I  nth  the  Duke  of  York's  division  was 
attacked,  and  obliged  every  where  to  ^ve 
way,  and  the  Duke  himself  was  on  the 

fioint  of  falling  into  tlie  enemy's  hands, 
t  was  with  prodigious  efforts  tint  GenenI 
Fox  and  At)erciomhie  found  means  lo  res- 
tore sufficient  order  among  the  troops  to 
save  them  from  total  destruction  and  elieri 
a  retreur 
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The  wtt  of  this  dinstrous  campaign  was 
a  succession  of  diuppointmGnts.  The 
Allies  were  at  lengtli  no  lunj;or  abie  to 
oppose  the  rnemy.  A  rcinforceineut  of 
10,000  British  troops,  under  t^rl  Moira, 
having  arrived  at  Osiend,  and  marched  with 
all  speed  to  the  relief  ol  the  Duke,  on  the 
nth  of  July  effected  a  junction.  On  the 
14th  of  September  Ptcheimi  attacked  the 
several  postb  which  the  Duke  had  taken 
along  the  river  Dommel,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat  across  the  Meuse.  The 
French  crofwed  the  Meuse  in  Octiiber,  and 
on  the  19lh  attacked  the  iJuke':)  army. 
The  DiiiiK*^  after  suftcring  severely,  with- 
drew his  imops  across  the  Waal.  On  the 
^th  of  October  the  Fiencl)  again  com- 
pelled the  Duke  to  move  iurthur  off  for 
security.  A  sc lies  of  disasters  succeeded, 
which  terininati'd  in  the  retreat  of  he 
British  and  tlieir  Gennan  auxiliaries 
through  Westphalia.  On  the  14th  of 
April  1795,  the  different  Urftish  brigades 
embarked  in  the  Weser  for  England.  And 
thus  terroi noted  the  warfare,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  the  years  1793.  1794, 
and  1795. 

In  Feliruary.  1795,  the  Duke  of  Vork 
was  non^inated  to  the  situation  of  Com- 
mandi  r-iu-chief. 

In  1799,  the  Duke  again  appeared  in  the 
iield.  On  the  26thof  Avi<;ust,  the  vessels, 
conveying  a  Inr^e  British  force,  carai*  id 
anchor  near  tiic  nhorc  of  thi*  Meidtr,  nud 
on  tne  37: li  tht^  troops  began  to  diseuib.irk. 
The  first  mterpri^e  was  the  taking  of  tlic 
Ileldfjr.  His  I'oy&l  klignnes  bim*-eif  lan- 
ded in  Holland  on  tUc  ljt:i  ot  Sepieniber. 
and  the  tiirce  under  him  including  1()0(> 
Kussi  ns,  A  iiounti-d  to  nearly  J5.(K)0  men. 
An  ^iigai;emi'nt  with  tlie  French  took  plate 
on  the  i9tji  ol' September,  wnti'h,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  niisconduit  oft)  c  Kussians, 
was  unravfiurahle  to  the  Duke.  On  thn 
8th  of  Ocioi>er  another  action  took  place. 
The  tight  wing  of  ihi^  liritish  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  Kalph  Ahercrum"ie.  the 
centre  division  by  General  Oti.idas,  and 
the  left  wing  by  \3ajiir-g*  ocrui  Bunad. 
The  French  wcr^cnliii  lyiiirfiatrjl  In  this 
eogAgemcnt  their  lo>s  ixi-..  eded  4.000 
men  ani  300  prisoners,  and  the  British  lost 
about  I.MHJ  men.  In  .irunner  engagr- 
raent,  which  followed  soon  af-er,  the  Bri- 
tish were  agnia  inasii  i  uf  the  field  of 
battle,  thourh  the  i^sa  amounted  to  1,2'K) 
Britikh  and  7'.M»  Kusians.  The  army  ci- 
rected  it*  march  to  wants  ITaerlem ;  but 
inte;]igence  having  been  receive  d  that  the 
Frencii  had  sucrc>ded  in  ihroM-ing  up 
strong  works  in  tbi  ir  rear  and  that  a 
corps  would  be  placed  in  thi-ir  rear  as 
'•lev   arlvnn'^r.t.  !)■<    T^n-al   Hi^'inc**:   'vi'* 


forced  to  pause.  General  Dacndels  liavin^ 
attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  British  oa 
the  lUih  of  Octol>er,  under  t^rioce  Wiliuoi 
of  (iloucester,  he  was  under  tnc  neceuity 
of  falling  back.  On  the  17th  of  October  ■ 
suspension  of  arniA  wa«  agreed  on  betweea 
ijenerals  brun  and  Uaendels  ami  liie  IJog* 
lish  and  Russian  coiLmandr'rs,  and  it  wj* 
•greed  on  tkiat  the  English  and  Kusiiau 
should  be  allowen  to  evacuate  Hnilaod,  on 
condition  that  8,tN)0  seumen,  either  Bau- 
viap  or  French,  prisoueis  in  Ecglaac, 
should  be  given  up  to  the  French  go-er:- 
munt 

(>|fon  his  return  to  England,  liie  Dukf 
of  \urK  again  directeil  Lis  tiaie  and  s'Jcn- 
tion  to  tiie  amclioiation  uf  the  mutar' 
system;  eat^h  successive:  year  lAKtlcd 
fresh  proofs  of  the  benefits  aiiiiD*  isvn 
his  unabated  exertions. 

On  the  27thof  Janu<:ry.  I8<i9.  Gw>1Wt. 
Lloyd  VVardle.  esq.  comniunly  CAlieii  Lv- 
lonel  Wardle,  brought  forward  a  uutKD  in 
the  House  of  Coiumons,  for  me  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  iovestigiic  xc. 
conduct  of  Ins  Royal  Highness  Uit  Dam 
of  \'ork,  the  Commander- in -chif-f.  witb  re- 
gard to  promotions,  fxchangts  and  ap- 
pointments t'>  comfiiissioiis  in  tiie  arsy, 
au>l  iH  raising  Irvics  lor  the  arui> 

On  tliis  occasion  the  Duke  ••!  korkin* 
aciwitteil  hy  a  majoritv  of  ilH  to  iM>«  bu* 
fiiuUng  that  n  prejudice  exi^teu  >g*i^'t 
him  in  me  public  ipind,  hi?  fiO}^!  iuic- 
ness  waited  upon  me  Kin^.  auu  rt  jJe:-.d 
his  resignation  im  the  l^th  ul  Aiarci-  ^'^^^ 

Oneoftlie  first  acts  of  hi*  pir»»ni.*Ia. 
je--iy.  afu  r  lus  i'eintt  vi-slrj  wiii  rie  IjU 
po\vi;r>  of  Uegeiit,  ii»  1311,  wii  lu  r=in- 
stuif  his  Ko}-ul  lii^iini'.'S  in  iiis  fi:r.:itfr 
oHiee.  l^>rd  L\liiion  lir>tug;i{  ilii*  ^^  ^r 
p«)intinent  before  tlie  ilcu^e  of  dirm  >:::. 
and(.oni-lurled  with  nitivinjL,  **  lniii>'  '^^ 
liFen  ni^h'y  ii.iproper^i-d  indecoibs  :b  im 
adxisei-s  oi  the  Prince  F  e^i  ni  lo  hirt  re- 
commen'li-d  to  lifb  Royal  liighness  toe  R- 
appoiaiiiieni  of  the  Ouke  ot  roik  to  ti:< 
office  of  <'oininander-iii-cliief  '  \\h*r.  i 
division  took  place,  there  weiv  onjy  47  1j: 
the  motion,  and  290  against  it. 

Since  that  time  tiit-  Duke  piir^uid  'M 
even  leiiot  of  »ils  W8\,  devo:iiv  hiniv:!  t:* 
bus'neM>  with  the '  greatt- .«t  ri.,ulaji:,v 
Ev^ry  arrniigmnnit,  tiie  iiio*-i  minutf .  ai^ 
subiniticit  b>  ihv  heafl.>  '-.t  d*  |-iari'mbt'!».  kr 
tiis  ^a:lClion ;  the  mruuirial  oi  mry  cSi- 
cer,  the  petition  of  ever)  Hildier.  CH-;igfr"! 
his  pers  >nal  alieiition,  ifor  wire  bcy 
suffer rrl  to  pa^s  unn'ifii  ed. 

in  July.  Jr>14.  aad  i<galn  at  the  nme 
ptnotl  in  tl:c  folloning  year,  borh  Uou»es 
nf  rarliainent  pu<i.sed  a  vote  oith.:k<i  u  ihi 
Dr»';r  rf  \or\.,  ior  The   bcT.efi«?  \i**.  ha' "  " 
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lUMved  on  lite  nation  sm  C'oinmander-in> 
chirf  in  the  wart  then  cnncludcd. 

After  the  death  of  Qupcn  (*harlotte  in 
1818,  the  Duke  or  York  was  appointed, 
with  a  Pariiain'^iitary  grant  cf  lO.WJOi.  per 
annum,  Custos  of  the  penrnn  of  his  afflicted 
Father. 

Mis  Royal  Mij;!inp^s  hnti  Uhoarrd  uinler 
A  dropsy  since  the  month  of  July  1836.  for 
the  rehef  of  whicii  his  Royal  lli<;hneu 
underwent  an  operation  on  the  3<1  of  Sep* 
lember.  The  result  of  this  operation,  ai- 
ded  by  the  favoura*i!e  effects  of  medicine 
afterwards,  was  the  removal  of  the  consti- 
tiitional  complaint;  bnt  its  partial  influ- 
ence on  thi*  limhs,  proiiucing  ■  mortifica- 
tion of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shin 
of  both  Irgs,  allli'iu;,  this  wak  cliecked.  and 
hung  in  vu^pense  fi)r  a  time,  the  powers  uf 
his  frame  sunk  ultimately  in  tlie  struggle. 

M.  l*£STAL-JZZI. 

Feb.  17,  At  Nenliof,  in  ^witKcrhind, 
aged  82,  M-  I'estalo/.zi,  a  **  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.** 

Pestalozzi  was  born  it  Zurich,  in  1740. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  aire,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  whu  pro- 
cored  fur  hi  in  the  advantages  of  a  g>)od 
education.  If  is  intention  wa«  to  hive  div 
voted  hhnstlf  to  the  l-ar;  but  becoming 
deeply  iiiti-restcd  in  the  vnrinu^  p!ins 
which  wore  .1^itated  in  Zurich  for  bftirr- 
ing  the  con'litinn  of  the  lower  order"*,  ho 
alMindoned  tho  study  of  the  Irw  ;  ami  was 
nfierwarda  induced  to  undertake  a  manu- 
facturing speculatii'n,  with  a  view  of  en* 
tering  into  cUiscr  contact  witli  I  he  poor. 
Hi?  pl.^n  seoms  lo  havi>  l»*en  soMi-whut  ti- 
milarto  that  porsMi'd  by  Mr.  <hven  iit  f.a- 
nurk ;  <o  far,  iit  leaftt,  as  contiPCtrnv  the 
instruction  of  t'.:c  young  with  the  labour? 
i.f  tlieir  part-ntn. 

Hut  a  i^vnes  cf  unfortunate  circumKtrin- 
'  PS  ruined  h'.s  eftal/h^ilnlont.  l.-i  t'lC  ri- 
tirrnirnt  tlirit  rusiird  on  his  failure,  he 
compo'^Kd  \\\i  i:i!i'  of  l..oonard  and  (Jcr- 
irc'lt*,  a  work  whii:h  niny  vie  in  popularity 
w:ih  llic  l*i';»riin's  Pri>grrss,  or  Kol>in<i>n 
('ru.sue.  It  became  popular  in  Cermany 
as  well  ns  in  SwIiz'm!  Mid,  ami  the  author 
\VH%  enroiir:i;;cJ  to  riMPw  h\%  rxeitians. 
hctween  the  \ears  17SI  nnd  1707,  lie  pu!»* 
li«hed  his  Weekly  Journal  for  t'onmry 
FoUs,  T.cttrri  on  the  Kducaii'Mi  of  V.tc 
<'hililn'n  of  iudir^- nt  I'nrrnl*,  npflvcliniis 
rn  the  Mari-h  of  .\»inrr  in  Ine  Kili.-cniioii 
f'f  the  Human  Race,  ^-r. 

Alti-r  iho  :i!u»liii:in  nf  il'p  i  n  ii-nt  Swi-i 
(iuverninrnis,  and  li.e  mrftiitg  nf  tl» 
I  fj'lvel  IP  Ijcci'liiivp  Council  it   Arrtn,  M. 


entitled  **  Reflections  on  tlie  Wants  of  the 
Country,  and  principally  on  tbo  Edocatioa 
and  Relief  of  the  Toor.'*    He  was  ap- 
uinnted  principal  editor  of  the  Helvetia 
Journal,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  moral  add 
religious  intercsu  of  tlie  I'eople.    in  1799 
be  was!  nominated  director  of  an  orphan 
institution,  which  the  Gorernmcnt  had  es- 
tablished at  Stantz.    This  appoiutwent  en- 
abled him  to  reduce  some  of  his  iheorici 
to  practice ;  at  Stantz,  he  became  at  once 
the  teacher,  steward,  and  liitlier  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  tliere  he  formed  the  plan  of 
interrogative  education,  which  has  since 
been  known  tJirougout  Europe  b  v  his  name. 
**  I  wished  to  prove,"  writes  he    to  hit 
friend  Gessncr,  **  by  the  essay  1  was  about 
to  make,  that  public  education  is  of  valne, 
only  as  far  as  it  resembles  private.    Every 
system  of  educaiion,  which  is  not  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  domestic  relations  tends 
to  demoralize  man.    The  instructor  should 
live  among  his  pupils,  as  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  family.    This  turn  of  mind  I  lelt 
within  myself,  and  I  wished  that  my  pupils 
should  discover  from  every  word,  action, 
hud  look,  that  I  loved  them  with  all  my 
heart,  that  their  {.'Ica^iires  were  my  ploa< 
s'jres.  and  that  thitir  happiness  constituted 
mine**    After  strn;:^lmg  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position  for  several  monthi. 
I'estalozzi  wa^  enabled  to  discern  the  fruits 
of  his  labours.    Many  of  his  pupils  ma- 
itifesicd  good  abilities,  nu'l  in  a  short  time 
wi^re  'men  above  seventy  ciiihireu,  taken 
almost  all  from  a  tstatr^  of  poverty,  living 
ti>!;cther  in  peine  and  fiicndshi|s  full  of 
affection  for  one  unnthcr,  and  with  the  cor- 
diility  uf  bmihers  and  sisters.     He  had 
iust  succeeded  in  intro{lucin<;  some  manual 
employment  into  his    sdiuol,  wlien    the 
thread  of  hi^  labon»-s  was  rudely  snapped 
by  |iolitiraI  changes;    and  exhausted  in 
mind  and  iKxIy,  he  sought  to  recruit  his 
powers  by  retirement  and  relaxation.    Af- 
tt-r  an  interval  of  repo»c,  Pestalozzi,  under 
ihe  patronage  of  the  Swiss  foveiument, 
resumed  his  labours  at  Burgdorf,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne.     Attliis  period  he  was  join- 
ed by  several  men  of  various  degrees  of 
ealent  and  attainment ;  and  Ihe  patronn|e 
of  the  Swiss  government  augmented  his 
pecuniary  rrcources,  and  furnished  him 
With  a  locide  fur  his  exertions.    But  politi- 
c:il  changes  unce  more  broke  up  the  rising 
insfitutioii. 

1'lie  nr\:  period  of  Pestalozzi*s  carecL* 
commence^  with  the  formation  of  two  le- 
paiatR  c$talili«>hn:pnts,  consistii^.  for  the 
most  part,  of  his  furmrr  pupils.  The  chil- 
dren of  till-  pooriT  class  took  op  their 
abode  nt  Munch  Uncnsce,  a  little  village 
?'.nMt  fi-P  to'\]p.%  distant  from  Berne.    Here 
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Festaloxzi  was  much  nulcd  by  M.  de  Fel- 
lenbci^,  wlio  has  lince  applied  his  princi* 
plea  c^  education,  with  tome  hoportant 
mndifirationfl,  to  the  instruction  of  both 
lich  and  poor-  At  Yverdun,  in  the  canton 
de  Vaud,  I'estiilozxi  rrsumed  kii  labours 
I'or  the  insiructiiin  ot'  the  higher  and  mid- 
lUe  ranks  or  society.  The  fame  of  his 
method  ivnK  now  very  ghnorally  spread 
through  Switzrrl.tnd  and  (icrmany.  Many 
3'ouiig  men  arSL-mb!ed  under  his  pntcrnal 
roof  to  act  as  iiiatruciors.  :i<h1  pujuls  from 
every  part  of  Kurofie  cnnstttuivd  one  hap- 
py family  around  Ijim.  Kach  class  had  at 
its  head  an  histructor,  ivho  livcil  with  his 
Kcbolars,  and  joined  in  their  amusements 
ms  wolJ  as  their  studies ;  nod  thus  connect- 
ing himself  not  only  ivith  their  duties  but 
nitb  their  pIcasuiGs,  was  enabled  to  win 
their  affections,  and  gently  mould  them  to 
his  purpose.  Tlic  chatacicr  of  Pcstalozzi 
u-as  tlie  bond  that  uuiteil  (hem ;  the  kind- 
ness with  VI  hich  their  masters  treated  them, 
and  which  overflo\vc-«l  in  every  word  and 
action  of  I'estalozKi  hiinsell',  contributed  to 
impart  a  characti*r  of  good  humour  ami  be- 
nevolence to  tiic  wluile  groupe.  At  \  ver- 
dun  the  priuciplei  of  the  method  were  ap- 
plied to  otliur  biancncB  of  instruction,  and 
the  former  plans  were  materially  improved. 
A  committee  of  masters  \\'ati-hfti  over  tlie 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  ui  the  insti- 
tation,  and  drew  up  essays,  or  arranged  ex- 
ercises, for  the  appniiiitiiou  of  the  whole 
IxKly.  This  may  be  dated  a.^  the  most 
flouriiliing  period  of  l*l:^lulozzi*s  uader- 
takingt  though  his  pecuniary  rusourceswere 
by  no  mepns  ftcc  from  embarra^^sment. 
This  nircum^tanre  co-operated  with  other 
causes  to  introduce  divisions  among  the 
masters;  a  separation  tcok  place  ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  iiiMitntion  at  Vver- 
dun  declined.  Disputes  and  dissension, 
between  some  of  tlic  individual  who  had 
been  connected  with  iiis  fstabllshments 
much  embittered  I'estalozzi^s  declming 
years;  and,  by  withdrawing  his  attention 
irom  the  school  itself,  diminished  its  use* 
falness,  and  haitened  iu  dissolution.  In 
1825  IVsialoni  left  the  canton  dc  Vuud, 
and  retired  to  his  little  i- state  at  .Neuliof,  in 
the  canton  of  Argan,  where  he  occupied 
liimself  till  his  death  in  preparing  cU-men- 
tary  works.  His  last  production  was  enti- 
tled **  AA^rice  to  my  Contemporaries.*' 

In  18(y3  M.  Hestaiozzi  was  one  of  the 
deputation  which  Huoua parte  summoned 
from  iho  iswiss  Cantons,  to  deliberate  on 
the  means  of  resiorin;;  iraiv|uiliity  to  Swit- 
y.erland;  bat  he  relumed  homo  betnre  any 
arrangement  could  be  ellectcd. 

Benevolence  was  the  prevailin;;  feature 
■■\  Pr«t  i!o*"!'«» ' '  o:pa'!i':"     I'  'I'lin**'?  in  I'-iir 


with  the  intensity  of  a  passiou,  anu  r.ee .' 
ed  sometimes  the  sober  restraint^  of  jiir 
nient.  It  was  as  di'scemible  in  the  uic<' 
tionate  simplicity  of  his  ordinary  nu/Jkets 
as  in  the  persevering  exertions,  and  diwc- 
terested  sacrifices,  which  marked  liii  loo; 
life  of  trial  and  fiuflerio;.  Ii:a  genias  wat 
original,  profonnd,  and  fK;rti1c.  n«in^  supe- 
rior to  the  moat  ovcnfihclmiaig  difficuhief. 
bat  too  freouently  ncf^li^nt  of  cntinary 
resources.  The  .^tyle  of  his  wriiiu^  i«  vi- 
gorous, patlietic,  and  piquant,  but  uupotiib- 
ed  and  irregulnr ;  in  his  piiiioKiptucj! 
works  heavy,  involved,  and  ohscure.  Hi; 
conversation  was  particularly  aniruateJ, 
playful.and  tntertaiiiing,  :ibouDd:i^  in  uc- 
expected  turns  of  thought,  with  du  acci- 
sional  felicity  of  expression  tfait  nidiie  «a 
indelible  impression  on  the  heair r's  uus>j. 

UEV.  rAULAISCOrRT- 

F«6-20.  At  his  hotel,  57.  Rue  St.  L- 
zare,  Paris,  aged  5-1.  LipuL-(;encnl  A:- 
maod  Augustine  Louis  Cau  lain  court,  crea- 
ted by  Buonapanr  Duke  of  Vi^eLza.  ioi 
formerly  Grand  Kcuyer  of  the  Emi:..:ec 
France  and  Minister  fur  foreij^n  Alfaiti. 

I>esccnd«'d  from  an  ancient  family,  M. 
Cuulaincourl  was  horn  in  I^icarJy  in  ITTJ 
Devoted  to  the  prolession  ul  utms^  he  Vk^- 
at  tlie  commencement  nf  tlie  Ki:viiiut}c.-i 
an  officer  of  cavalry,  lie  did  not  t  mijir^tc. 
but  served  under  the  revolutiimary  suui- 
ard  ;  and,  after  making  several  caupaJgni 
as  a  colonel  of  dragoons  he  became  Aiil- 
«lc-camp  to  l\ionaparti*  when  First  Ccoti::. 
Having  oblaiiu-d  tiu-  confidence  ox  iuf  *^ 
piring  master,  he  was  re^anled  as  a  siiir^blt 
agent  fur  the  arrest  of  the  Due  J'  KF^hica. 
Iu  the  course  of  tlu*  siimc  >car.  iicirit? 
named  graiul  Kcnycr  of  J-  mnce,  myit  Ce- 
neral  of  Division,  and  prescnud  rsii'i  :.i 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Lr^^oii  o(  H*'ir>\r 
He  sub«cquenliy  rrcrivoil  varicu- « Mcr-Ci 
Knicluliood,  fiom  Uavaria.  Saxin:y.  l-r-j«- 
sia,  Kussia,  and  Au>trin.  At  the  tirur  v  i.*; . 
Buonaparte  was  carr>inn  on  hi;:  z^^- 
against  Austria,  Canlniiicuurt  uas  ici,i>" 
Ambaiksador  to  S>t.  reiersburgii.  He  t.i.i 
four  years  rOMdcDl  at  the  Kussisn  (  l  j.t. 
and  received  from  the  Kmpcror  Alexander 
the  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Acu  oi  i::i- 
first  class.  Regarded,  however,  with  c.\r- 
like  by  the  Russian  nohiliiy,  he  via<  sni- 
jectcd  to  vaiious  mortificalionc ;  aLii  dt 
lengtli.  under  the  well-unilGr''tood  pre:t.\: 
of  ill  health,  he  solicited  and  obraiuei  in-i 
recal,  and  letuined  to  France  in  1\i\': 
in  Buonaparte's  fanioii*  cxpeilitl*n  af«:r,>-. 
Kussia  in  1812,  Caulaincourt  w:i«  Xiu  Ui  - 
sen  Ai:l-de-camp  and  companion  ;  a:>i  a 
•T  a  r.si'O"'."  rsi-a^**  frr»m  %r^,   t'.\.>->.  _■■ 
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ivoat,  hu   ii:iutiiv:a  '.vilu  nis  j\I:i$ii<r  in  a 

Aticr  tbe  desperate  battles  of  Lutz^a 
Hnd  Uamzen  in  1::1J,  the  Hccca^eil  was 
appointed  to  iic^ot:iate  witU  the  Russian 
and  I'russiaii  pleiiipnteiitiariei.  The  ar- 
mistice, to  whii:h  he  was  a  pAityt  was  soon 
broken  ;  and  tlte  defeat  of  Buonapajte,  at 
Leipsic,  ensued.  At'tcr  hostilities  had  been 
removed  from  Oerniany  to  France,  Can* 
laincourt,  who  hnd  been  eievatcd  to  tiic 
post  of  Minister  fur  Foreign  A/fairs,  was 
sent  to  negociatc  wiMi  the  allies  at  ClintiU 
Ion,  hi:i,  nn  some  ic:iiporary  success  at- 
c'.iievcd  by  Buonaparif,  \\<is  in«>truL'ted  tn 
latte  his  claims;  the  coniiCjiK. nee oi' which 
was,  that  ti.e  alhes  broke  otf  tlic  confu- 
re  nee  it,  and  marciisd  to  I'aris. 

Oo  the  aihlication  of  Buouapartu  nt  Von- 
t'linblcau,  Cautaincourt,  then  Duke  of  Vi- 
renza,  was  the  abdicator's  chief  nei^ncia- 
tor  ;  and  hi*  signed  the  treaty  of  the  1 1th 
of  April  between  tt>e  ex-Emperor  and  the 
Allies. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Caulaincouit  hccame  a  private  man ;  and, 
before  a  liionlh  was  at  an  end,  lie  made  an 
atteiD.it  Ui  justify  himself  respecting  the 
arrest  of  the  l>uke  d*  binghien.  On  this 
subject  he  pulilishrd  a  ifjiier  ftom  the  Fiu- 
peror  Alexander :  his  object  in  this  was  to 
shew  that  when  the  arrest  took  place,  he 
was  employed  at  Strasbur^li  on  other  busi- 
ness—that (ienerAJ  Onionner  was  the  offi- 
cer who  arrested  the  prince, — and  thatOr- 
ilonuftr  alone  was  emjiloyed  in  that  affair. 
Soon  aflerirards,  however,  a  pamphlet  ap< 
peared,  with  the  title  ^^Oii  the  Assassina- 
tion of  Mon'<eignciir  the  Duke  d*  Knghien, 
r^o'l  of  the  juniAcation  of  M.  dc  Caulain- 
court."  Tne  pamphlet  was  anonymous  i 
hut  it  W9S  forrjbiy  written,  and,  by  refe- 
rences to  diplomatic  documents,  it  ibrined 
a  decisive  rcluiaiion  oi  Cvulaincourt^s  as- 
sertions. 

(  dulaiu.'^onrt  uhout  the  sauic  timo  mar- 
ried Mail.ii.ir  do  t'anisy,  ;■  lady  who  had 
he.\:u  divorced  ;  and  with  hei  he  retired 
int  I  tut!  country-  till  Buonaparte  returned 
froii)  Kllia.  lie  was  thtn  ( .\Iarrh  21)  made 
Mir-i^t-'r  foi  Fon-ijiu  *  tihirs.  He  was  cz- 
trcni  y  active  in  his  endeavours  io  re-es- 
tahli*.li  tiie  V'orsiran  dynasty  ;  and  lie  was 
incessai:i  in  his  aRsiir^nces  to  ail  tlie  Fo- 
reign ministers-  -whose  missions  were  in 
fact,  at  an  "nd  — tliat  Buonap.irtfl  had  re- 
nounced all  projects  of  conquest,  hnd  that 
his  oni\  de.siio  was  pi'acc,  lie  addressed 
circular  l*'liers.  of  tlie  same  tendrncy,  to 
mU  foreign  eourii,  hut  equally  without  ef- 
fect. One  of  these  eircnlars  cauie  itfter- 
wnrd».  with  a  letter  ftcm  Buoniparte,  to 
^  ]..,*»Piit  .Miiiovtv,  th(  n    I'nn?'"    !JrT<*n*. 


I'hcsc  cm  ions  uocuuneuts  were  both  laiil 
before  I'iirliament.  A  conciliating  and 
even  humble  letter  was  sent  by  Caulain- 
rourt  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  but,  like 
the  others,  it  re'seived  no  answer.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  Cauiaincourt  was  named  by 
Buonaparte  a  Member  of  the  Chamber  ot' 
Peers.  On  the  17th,  be  announced  to  that 
body,  that  hostilities  wei^  about  commeiin- 
ing.  He  was  again  employed  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  final  depoiition 
of  his  nmster. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  was  reinstated,  Cau- 
laincouit qiiitterl  France,  and  for  some 
time  resided  in  England.  He  endured  a 
luns;  illness  wltii  ereat  fortitude,  and  fats 
funeral  took  place' on  the  28th  of  Februarr 
ill  the  ChuiL-h  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto. 


CnnisTOPHER  Gore. 

JMarch  Ut.  1R27.  Died  at  Boston,  Mas* 
sachusptis.  Christ(»pher  tiore,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  ajje. 

Christopher Oore  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
the  year  I75S.  His  father  was  a  highly 
respectable  mechanic,  wiio  by  a  course  of 
honest  and  skilful  industrv  had  acquired  a 
large  propcily.  A  t  ilie  breaking  out  of  the 
treubles  between  this  and  tne  mother  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Halifax  ;  as  he  was  favour- 
bly  disposed  toward  the  royal  government 
under  which  he  hid  alwaj's  lived.  Bnt  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Boston,  and  died 
there  in  the  year  *95. 

The  son  received  his  early  instniction  at 
till'  public  scliools  of  thai  town.  lie  then 
eute red  Harvard  University,  and  was  gra- 
duated there  in  1776,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  Soon  afterwards  he  commenc- 
ed the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Judge 
Lowell,  and  ctmtiuued  with  him  through 
his  whole  pet iod  of  study,  i)oth  ai  a  pupil 
and  a  member  <  f  his  family.  This  a-as  a 
situation  combining  moral  ami  intellectual 
advantai^es,  such  is  are  rarely  offered  to 
any  young  man  ;  and  Mr.  Core  was  ablo 
to  a]i|;r«*ciaie  and  improve  them.  When 
hn  eniercrl  on  toe  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  came  to  it  not  only  with  a  mind 
prepar-d  by  a  judicious  eourse  of  study, 
but  with  the  enviable  recommendation  oi' 
an  unoorrujited  youth. 

He  ro<ie  rapidly  in  puldic  esteem,  as  a 
sound  lawyer,  as  a  politician,  in  the  most 
generous  sense  of  that  wnni,  as  a  true  pa- 
triot, and  as  an  lioncst  man.  He  stnofl 
among  tbe  fust  at  liie  Imr,  where  his  prac- 
tice  wa«  extensive  and  lucrative.  Ilis  fel- 
low eitiznns  manifested  the  regard  in  which 
they  helii  l.iin,  and  the  confidence  which 
they  plarcd  in  him,  hy  sending  him,  befor* 
]>t*  hr'«  nfTi.iol  I'-e  a-:o  of  :i«i  n-irh  Ha" 
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coc!;  nnd  Samuel  Adams,  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  his  native  State,  which  considered 
thft  adoption  of  the  national  cnnMiiution. 

Ill  1789,  Mr.  Gore  was  appointed  hy 
Presiiient  Washinf^ton,  f 'nitcH  ??tiics  At- 
loiney  (or  the  District  of  MHcsachupettt. 
Ho  was  the  first  person  who  held  ttie  oitit:p ; 
and  coming  to  it  in  timet  of  |:reiit  trouble 
■nd  diitraction,  h6  had  many  w^iiouk  difb 
rultiei  to  cncountri  in  discharging  it&  dul 
tics.  These  difficulties  rcsuitt'd  chiefly 
from  the  popular  syntpathy  in  the  Fr«ncli 
TB\'o1otion  conflicting  with  the  duties  of 
the  national  govttrnnicnt.  lu  the  exritpd 
state  of  public  fi;(> ling,  not  even  the  hich 
Kput^tiou  of  Washington  could  prevuut 
n  poitiun  of  the  citizens  fioni  cntintmaiic- 
ingthc  most  al.irminr;  hri;u.ho«  «:  iituirn- 
lity.  UostiMi  uiis  uni*.  of  tho  ]>ri:ictpiil 
scenes  of  these  iu'^ultA,  and  to  such  a  pitch 
of  in8olt;nr:c  did  the  Trench  agentii  arrive, 
that  Washington  was  coin{H.'iied  to  recal 
the  exequatur  of  the  consul  Ht  tlwt  port  for 
his  violation  of  our  neutral  riglits.  The 
legal  procei*din;;s  in  this  and  other  cases 
subjecteil  Mr.  Gore  to  a  t»-m|>orary  loss  of 
popularity,  ond  to  many  difliculties  in  tlio 
execution  of  his  oihcial  duties.  But  he 
cncounterfd  thLiii  with  the  inanly  intrepi- 
dity and  unbending  rectitude,  for  which  bo 
was  always  remarks  lile;  and  it  was  proba- 
Uv  bis  condnrt  iu  this  critical  situation, 
vliich  obtained  for  him  the  appuintment 
from  the  Chief  Miii'isitraie  to  be  onr  of  the 
Commi$*:ifmers  uiulur  the  fourth  ariiclu  uf 
Jay^s  treaty,  to  settle  oui  rluinis  tor  spoli- 
ations. The  Qppointmeut  was  made  iu 
1796;  and  Mr.  (iore*!:  col!eB<!ue  was  the 
late  celebrated  William  I'liikn*  y. 

"While  iu  Kn^liuid,  Mi.  tinre  secured,  by 
his  gentlemanly  dejMtrtirent  and  amiable 
qu:ilities,  the  rL'Sf>rct  nnd  aiiaclimrnt  of  all 
who  hecamo  known  to  hiiii ;  at  the  same 
time  that  by  his  a)i!»iduoiis  .'itt(:utiun  to  bu- 
siness, his  profound  knowle(l;;e  of  ex>mmer- 
cial  law,  his  lab^mred  argument*,  and  his 
personal  inflnenre,  he  recovnred  sums  to  a 
vast  amount,  for  citizens  of  the  t'nitcd 
States 

Mr.  CoreN  niid  .Mr.  rinknry'«  great  ex- 
ertions duiing  this  couunission  which  i:i!it- 
ed  nearly  eight  years,  are  weil  known,  but 
it  is  not  so  gt- norally  unclersttxKi,  that  to 
to  Mr.  (rore  one  large  description  of  suAcr- 
ers  are  principally  indebted  for  the  recove- 
ry of  their  clHims.  Mr.  I  inkney,  whose 
eminent  talents  arc  uoivernaily  admitted, 
had  great  doubts  as  tn  that  class  of  cap 
tiires,  which  weie  made  under  the  rule  of 
1756.  Mr.  Gore  made  a  very  elaborate 
and  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  these 
claims,  and  by  bis  perseverance  atul  exer- 
t'ons,  manr  hnndn^d  rhou«and  do^lnr*  were 


secured  to  the    citizens    r.i   mr    I  r.ire, 
States. 

He  remained  abroad  in  the  pith'.ic  icr- 
▼ice  till  1804.  When  his  friend.  Mi. 
Kii%,  then  the  miots>ter  oi  tiu-  raaivi 
States  at  the  eourt  of  Lnnnon.  remmcd  m 
this  coiutry  in  IfMi,  iie  eft  Mr.  iioit 
there  as  charge  d*  affaires  ;  in  wtticli  lu- 
tion  he  bore  himself  hoDourably  and  akh-. 

The  friendship  which  sobaisted  bctwceti 
Rufos  King  and  Mr.  Gore  was  so  kn; 
continued,  and  so  rare,  that  no  sketch  cr 
the  character  of  either  would  be  coupictt: 
without  adverting  to  it.  It  coramrared  a: 
the  University,  and  was  aDinterTup*ud  for 
the  Fp.ice  of  fifty  years.  It  ua9  aon  cxm- 
fidentiai,  and  r.H>re  a^'ectiouJtc  rhaoa/uusr 
any  which  ue  have  ever  Lnoim,  or  i>; 
which  we  ha\c  any  acnouat,  ud  is  he- 
oourable  to  the  character  of  ihcmbcth. 

I'pon  Mr.  Go  e*s  return  in  1804,  he  iras 
welcomed  home  by  the  stroogrti  marks  ol 
public  favour.  He  was  elected  to  the  Se- 
nate of  Massachusettii,  from  the  couaty  ei 
of  Suflblk,  two  Kuccesaive  \ears;*  aadthe 
next  year  to  the  HouMtof  Keprrseaiatives, 
fromlio^ton.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  Gc- 
vernor  uf  the  State. 

Mr,  (jnre  was  Governor  of  Massachc- 
setts  but  one  year.  At  the  next  aiuwal 
election  the  p(diiical  sei.timenti>  oftleoa' 
jority  of  the  people  Itan  iiu,nged,  and  the 
opposini-  candiiJate.Mr.  Geiry.  ua«  ctoses 
to  succet  d  him. 

In  1314,  .Mr.  Gore  was  again  brou^^ 
into  public  life,  being  appointed  t-j  GO' 
vernor  Strong,  durng  n  recesse  Snator  to 
Congress,  ard  afterwords  cho.»en  to  the 
same  office  by  the  I^gisfa'.ure  at  tj*fir 
meeting.  He  i»cr\  erl  in  U\U  ca^mi  ity  about 
three  }  en rs,  and  then  withdrew  into  £uai 
retirement. 

Though  Mr.  Gore  cannot,  perha/is.  be 
called  a  man  of  geniu5,  in  the  ctinmoo  ac- 
ceptaiitm  of  the  term.  berau5<-  rtx^n  and 
not  ImAginatlon  reignt  if  ]>araninuni  with 
him,  yet  it  not  cjjs}  tci  he  u».d-  r-sTi^o  boe 
apcrssoncau  l>e  without  gen}L>.  uir.i  bis 
thepimcr  within  him,  of  rnn^prrb"  rting 
extensive  and  iiitiiciite  subjects,  oi  .-f  iziug 
strr.ngly  ou  t.  ir  proniinent  poinrs.  aud 
of  preseuthig  them  to  others  iu  a  penoa- 
aive  anM  coi:vinc.inf;  mar.np*-.  It  msy  oot 
make  him  a  [loer  or  an  eloquent  oraion  bat 
it  conducts  him  to  the;  siime  resuii«,  ard  is 
not  liable  to  the  ahu«ei«  of  wliat  i>  coo* 
iDonly  df'nomiiiatpd  genius  iMr.  Gort's 
mind  was  clear,  acute,  and  dtMrrin.Joati.ig- 
It  was  of  a  steady  and  decided  ca»t,  and 
yet  liberal,  unprejudiced,  and  open  to  cos- 
viction.   He  i:ad  cu'tivatcd  ic  with  atsj^r- 

♦In  1806  andlR^T 
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iiy  •cdiMre.  He  kppt  l.ioisf'f  hnii[\fti\j 
arqitaiiiiefi  with  tm'  iirrr  tui>  c.f  the  nay, 
•Dtl  WHS  iiii  cxcelti  lit  c:Iit«>-i(-»l 'I'lioliir  '  ir 
has  len  mil  hint;  as  the  fruit  of  iii^  iitutlirt 
and  hi«  pen  hut  a  ti*w  {folitical  e*s<i^s  in 
the  (liiiiy  paper*,  aiiilttiii>euiifK}!i«>hefi  Irpal 
i>pininn^  and  nrguiiiriits.  'I'ht scare  dis- 
tinguikhe  J  by  ju»tup»  of  ihou^^ht  and  entire 
inrity  of  ityle. 

Hii  manoerB  were  of  the  best  class  of 
that  school,  genrndly  termed  the  old 
rchool.  Tiioy  yven  those  uf  »  true  and  a 
tioi'hed  lemleman  ;  dignified  without 
pride,  elegant  witnout  preten«-if>a.  and 
courtly  without  iliisimulntinn  or  hollow- 
ne9s;  in  short,  the  intern 1 1  j^T.'.nt'  and  pol- 
ish cxiernnlly  fn:inifo<'icil.  The  iffVct  of 
«jch  inaiMii-is  u-.-i->  fi><i'ird  :ir.d  coinpli-ted 
i>y  tlie  '^iti  ul  u  icoimnon  iienunai  beauty. 

In  hid  youth  Mr.  (ifurr  was  virtuous  and 
uncorrupted  :  he  was  ko  in  niauhooii,  he 
was  so  in  aze.  lii*  was  a  purr  spint, 
high  and  hioking  upward,  keeping  it^^lf 
clean  from  contanii nation  *  His ta^ie  was 
refined  ;  his  sensibility  acute :  his  feelings 
manly,  geni:rous,  indriwndent.  He  had 
the  most  lofty  and  elevated  i<ieas  of  public 
and  private  duty ;  and  hivcimdut.t  was  al- 
waTB  in  perfect  r4)nformity  with  his  prin- 
cipIpK  In  times  ot  excitement  he  was 
calm,  and  ju»t  ;  in  limes  ol  corruption 
puie.     fie  never  srmj^iit   piipuLiiiiy,  hut  it 

Eirsued  him"  He  lived  noi  loi  hini<>ell. 
y  kinrlne>:s,  cheerfulner*.  Hiut  chari*).  he 
diffu'id  hnppiiii  ss  arrund  him  Hi  was 
remark  ^biy  mccp9  i'l^e  Rod  ^ittPtttive  to 
young  mrn  :  di-rrtiiin,''  talent  h>  d  merit, 
and  Helping  tliCiii  f>r-A-Hrd.  It  was  in  hi* 
nature  to  be  hivspttai'ie  ;  and  hi«  wealth, 
and  thi'  ( irruin^tHnrc  of  hi>  having  no 
clii'dii'n  eii-ihled  hiiiito  br  ejcrrnsivelv  "nd 
bountt'ousl*.  so;  .ind  not  onl-,  hiirpilahle, 
but  in  vur. out  ways  useful  to  the  commu- 
nity A  l.in(r  I  vtHte  whii  h  he  purrii^-ed 
in  thp  neighiioiirhixxl  ol  l<MSlim.  he  Pinhpl- 
lisiied  nnd  uiip  oveii  with  tiute  and  discern- 
ment. SftU'-ihie n".  ii-e  va'ui'  of  a  jtidici'iU" 
sy-tem  of  ag.n  .r'u.e.  he  in-l'avniiitd  to 
hri'ia:  oihers  to  l  ••rn««-  nf  it  I  «•  hi'  eT:«m 
pie  it  is  in  'hi^  couiiti y  thsit  ihi  hd'wiirii 
of  tr»e  ic'iv-  ta»t"«nl.  im,  rcviii<;  a:;ii<  ul 
tuii««'  .-ir.*  iir'.rt.rnliiilv  ett!  e.'  lor.  ni-dhei«', 
ab^'vp  all  ;^thi  r  I  i>ii  p'-  <t.i(h  i  man  i«  tmi- 
nent^y  a  puhlic  h«  i  rh-f  ;i;i 

Mr.  (lore  wo-*  a  uf'-fid  ii'iMimer  nf  ^eye- 
ral  imp.'irtani  htirai)  ^OLietie^;  a. id  t^* 
some  of  them  hr  confii  ed  n>  t  ii:s  ii<(i'fiil- 
ness  to  his  lifi-iinie.  To  the  American 
Acad '-my,  and  the  \li*«<<4rlii;fp  t<  i^isrori- 
cm\  bocii'ty  iii  1  It  vuii'ihl-  i.pf^upst  :  and 
he  made  Harvmrd  College,  of  which  insti- 


tution lie  bad  been  for  i^ome  yean  a  fellou', 
hiH  residuary  Ipgatte. 

During  the  lakt  years  of  his  life.  Mr. 
(iofp  wa-  1  niart>  r  to  an  excruciating  dis- 
order, wl:ich  srixpo  viuhntly  on  his  consti- 
tution, ai<d  d.  fii'd  all  remciiy  -  and  like  a 
niHiiyr  he  enduied  his  suliViiiigs.  Oo  ttie 
1st  of  March  bt-  yielded  to  ii»  violence,  and 
f  itiiful,  chterful,  and  grateful  to  the  end* 
be  surrendered  hii  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
its  maker. 


BUFUS  KING. 

1827.  April  29-  At  New  York,  \n  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  Paifus  King,  fur  nearly 
hall  a  cpntury  the  iniiii'.atp  l/iend  of  the 
suh'ipci  of  ilip  pfeci.do'.c:  l>it.graphical  notice. 

Kufuft  King  was  tlie  eidcsi  M>n  of  Rich- 
ard King,  a  merchant  of  Scaiburough,  in 
the  }^taie  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  17j5  HhVirg  reciived  a  good 
scluH)l  tduca'ion.  he  was  sent,  between 
twelve  and  thitiepn  >pars  of  age,  to  By- 
fiplc  i^p.ademy,  in  th«-  town  of  Newbury, 
and  plan  d  under  the  care  <  f  its  excellent 
teacher,  .Saniuei  Moody.  L'nder  the  severe 
discipliue  fur  which  thi«  eiriinent  initniclor 
was  noted,  be  finished  i'jv  .Academic^  stu- 
dies; and  was  In  the  ypar  1773,  admittad 
into  ITaivard  ci'llegp.  So<m  after  his  ma- 
iricui  tion  at  ('arohiidgp,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  lat.iei,  whit  died  at  Scarhoiougb, 
le  vii't;  to  his  nnmertuia  family  a  very  con- 
>idi  I  able  piupi-rty  I.i  the  year  1775,  OB 
the  ^r  ahin"  out  ot  tiie  wht  of  indepen- 
dence the  c«)iit:g-.-  bpMme  the  barracj(»  of 
the  Aii'iericHp  troop*,  and  tli^  students  wera 
lot  a  I  mi  (ii*iiff  r^ed.  In  the  autumn  uf  Iha 
same  ypar,  however,  ll>ey  re-assembled  at 
(Vmcoid.  a  villauP  about  f  ighteen  milef  dis- 
l«in'  from  (  ai:ibtidgp  where  thbir  collegi- 
ate  cour*-e  was  letunied  hnd  pmsecotcd, 
ui^iiiihc  cvK  uaiinii  of  Itorton  by  the  En- 
glish a- my  in  1776.  vw\  me  reiiioval  of  the 
A:*>eriran  tiOti'>s  imm  the  Coliegos  in  the 
forlowinc  V'  ar.  wiitn  the  stude  n;i>  •  Plumed 
toiJ-ii:ihr  ;:•«  'n  1777,  iip  lei  .ved  lliebo- 
rriu  1  of  I.  '  id-e;;<  ,  hn\ini(  nrqu^cdgreaC 
ip,.iit(ii;>in  io.  hu  ilti>«iial  ><tiititinipnti, 
aiK.  n>  -.11-  i^piiiii  iy  for  hi>  px ti. iun:iiiary 
pnwi  is  ■  f  or.itiii)  .  HI)  acrnritp  ••kj.mcnt  in 
WMir.i  i.r  \  .«*■  I  i;lii  uliirly  (!•«.. "(..is  tr  ex- 
r.t  I.  ind  t'  th  pL.inisi.ion  o.  %\iiii;h  ht  ap- 
p'ipd  lii-ii'i  U  \Mili  :iu  jia-sinnol  an  enthu- 
siast 1  "'III  '  am'iinlge  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  >>Ahiii)  |H:it.  and  entPFPfl  as  a  stu- 
de t  of  law  in  the  ufl^e  of  the  ceh-brated 
Thiuphtlu*'  Par^'oni,  late  Chief  Juihticaof 
Mafsachu«Ptt«.  with  wlmm  he  completed 
hi«  studies,  :«nu  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1790.  While  he  was  yet  a  student,  bower- 
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er,  in  the  year  1778,  be  liad  an  op}iortimJty 
of  displaying  his  ardour  and  alacrity  in  ilic 
cause  of  his  country,  and  was  one  of  those 
▼olunteers  who  joined  iiemral  Sullivan,  to 
whom  Mr.  Kin:;  wus  apjiointed  nn  aid.  in 
hii  eoterprize  withC'ount  D'llstaing  against 
the  British  in  Hhode  I»]und. 

In  the  first  cause  in  which  Mr.  King 
made  his  appearance  at  the  har,  he  had  for 
an  adversely  his  great  instructor  Parsofts. 
This  circuinstanre,  far  from  depress,  ne 
him,  scem^  to  have  called  iorth  his  be*:t  e^ 
forts,  and  he  exhibited  at  thattiLnc  such  ev- 
idence ol  tulrnt«,  both  an  .1  lavyer  iind  .1 
speaker,  tnat  imnK^dintc  nnd  rniiti  lent  prr- 
dictionii  wi  re  mr«dc  of  hi-  luture  enwn\* nee- 
He  w.is  ciiO!>en,  soon  nfli  1  to  rr-'msiMf  t.i:- 
ti»wi.  I  f  .Ni-whuryport  in  the  St  Hie  J. •»»!•' 1;»- 
ture.  or,  as  it  i»callr<i,  the  (•civri.i!  <'oint 
of  Massachii'etts,  in  which  he  was  soon 
distinguished  for  his  abi  itirs.  Aixuit  the 
the  year  1734.  Congress  n comiri">nd(d  to 
the  sevpial  states  to  grant  to  thi*  CJraeral 
Goveinii:ent  a  five  per  cent,  iiupust.  Thr 
proposition  met  with  niucii  opposition  in 
the  General  Court.  A  'listinction  immedi- 
ately a!0?r  between  ti.o  federal  and  state 
interests  'I'liose  mpml>ei.-<  who  were  ad- 
verse to  the  ^rant,  heins;  classed  as  friends 
of  the  states,  till  iSL  in  favour  of  it  as  fricuds 
of  tiie  Gt-n-ral  tiovernm«*nl.  Tii  •  leader 
of  the  lattf  r  party,  dii  this  occuKinn,  was 
the  late  Governor  ot  Massachusetts,  >ulli- 
van,  then  the  most  pc|-u<ar  .'t{>eai  er  in  the 
house  i  ol  the  former,  Mr.  Kiiit;.  The  de- 
bate was  in  the  highest  (tp{;ree  nte resting, 
and  after  being  proiraru«d  for««veial  days 
tsrminaied  in  the  triut.iph  of  those  whu 
voted  with  VI  r.  Kmg. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  elected,  hy  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Iie^i»lnture, 
as  a  Delegate  to  the  Old  Congress.  ahhnni:ii 
he  had  not.  by  several  years,  attained  the 
age  at  wiich.  c  jusirientiy  with  the  u^:«ges 
of  the  state,  he  could  eN;>e(:t  t'lQt  distinc- 
tion. The  (!^ougre>s  wf  s  then  in  session 
at  Trenton,  where  he  iook  his  seat  as  a 
member  ni  that  body.  Toward- the  clo<^$ 
of  the  year,  it  adjourned 'o  uitv.tatAew 
York. 

In  that  body  he  brcainc  an  .I'-rtive  »nd 
leadi'ig  member,  an  <  too.v  a  xeaions  p  :rt  in 
all  tli«'  gieat  measures  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishire.it  of  the  preseit  national  povcrn- 
men*. 

It  was  upon  tiie  mc'tion  ot  the  Mas^nciiu- 
•ett".  i.'elee;aiion,  com::'^''ed  of  "^'r.  Dhuh 
and  himself,  that  (\ing-  «s  rpr.oniineitdeil 
the  Convention  wtiich  forim  d  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Anothrr  of  the  motion^ 
brought  f.-rward  by  Mr.  Kinp^in  that  Cun- 
»5rcs5  deserves  to  be  inentinmd,  as  ilhiittra- 
•ijin  ih«*  enox'^ti-nry  fiivl  carlv  <t  ci"^t!i  oi' 


hit  opinions  onm  auhjeci,  fur  I  be  diictssioo 
of  which  he  ha^  been  subjected  to  nuHcii 
undeserved  ani  ma. -I  vers  ion;  we  allude  u> 
his  sentiments  respecting  slaveiy.  On  thiF 
topi':  his  opinions  were  early  formed, 
and  he  never  deviated  liom  them-  TIh 
16th  ot  March,  1 785.  abuut  three  mooUa 
after  he  had  taken  bis  seat  in  the  \atioBtl 
Coooeds,  he  broaght  forward  a  rcsdotioB 
prohibitinc  slavery  in  the  territory  Donfa- 
wi'st  of  the  Ohio,  and  making  that  principtc 
afiiiilamcntal  article  of  compact  between 
tlic  i'li'teenoriginel  st:ues  i.nd  tliepejjfile 
of  tli:.'  :cnilory. 

On)'•^s  rc'-oiution  tiie  states  divided. as 
folh'ws :  Afiirmative.  TVrw  Panip«birv, 
Mas.-acJi;  si":^,  <  oiiiiccticot.  IVew  liwi, 
\<w.Jerscv,  rinnsyJvdnia  and  M«n-liD:!. 
\egativc.  \  irginia.  ;\inlh  (.'aroii;^.  SKitb 
Carolina  and  (ieo«;^ia . 

In  17})7,  Mr.  Kinj  was  appointed  by  tbe 
legislhture  of  Mass'tcliusettis,  a  deIe|^>teio 
the  general  coniTntion.  lield  at  HnlaticU 
phia.  end  his  previous  experience  in  tlie 
old  congress  enabled    him  to  take  a  iar*f 
share  in  the  discussion  and  formatioa  of 
our  present   system    of  government    H-? 
attended  I'uring  the  whoir  session  of  the 
convention,  and  was  one  of  the  commiUfe 
appointed  by  that  bmlj  tc  prepare  and  re* 
|iort  the  final  draft  ot  the  connitotion  of 
the  United  btatek-     That  instrument  liav- 
iug  been  reported  by  tlie  convention  to 
congress,    riiid   tiien    refened  to  tin*  con- 
sideration o:  the  several  strftm  for  ratifica- 
tion. Mr.  King  was  sent  hy  his  olij  coifti- 
trftnts  of  Newhuryport,   with  Theophilai 
t'ar<ons  and  Kobert  Treat  i'taine  to  that 
convention.      In    the    mixed    assemblice 
which  compoi^d  this  body,    were    oiaDV 
men  of  strong  and  ardent     feeJicgi,  W^ 
who=f  minds  weie  filh-io  with  pTecunr«t>eii 
opiniims,  against  th';  ]>rop(iseii  coo«iiiutMi 
diftiriilt    lu  eraiticate.     These    jrrejjdiLf': 
were,  combaitcd  with  great    vfien  br  M?- 
K.in^,  and  his  opinions  derived  great  ihtigint 
fr-'ni  the   cireumstance  of  his  baring  rad 
sevtroi  yeart  experience  (during  1.1*  lerm 
of  service  in  the  old   cor-i^rcsM  oi":he  d*'- 
ff'f  t<  «if  11*  or);.inizati«>ii,  hvfiucr  he  p-itic:- 
pa-eil  in   lt:e  fon.ntion   '.if    t<  e    propo«ei 
cuustiiiition.      Vehement  »biectioc>  »ttr 
niJiile  to  It  in  Mais.f  Museus.  a*  well  a$  in 
NV%\  \\,\k  an«l   Virg*n:a  ;    and  w»ul>:  the 
ifiKti.fi   ot   Jlami't.Mi    aiii>    >iadjS0ii  veie 
enganel  in  :!uri  duitir.^  tlie  ob^Uirics op- 
pii«fd  to  it  by  tiie  anii-ib.ier  >li^ts  cf  the 
two  latter  .Mates,  Mr.  King  was  pfiionoing 
an  act  of  equally  vhal  importance  10  nif 
Ct'iintrv.  by  soothing  ilie    tears  and  prrju- 
dice*  which  operated   against  it,  in  a  Mate 
that  w.is  still  aj^itatcd  hy  the  In  hnj^  whij:» 
moflnced  the  .*^hnT  rehelii'm.     1»"vt«  -^ 
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I  Ills  occhhiuu  tou,  that  Mr.  Amos  Ant 
rrndercd  himself  conspicuous  as  a  popular 
speaker,  and  g.=ive  testimon)  ol'  ihc  ubi- 
lity  which  was  cm*  day  to  lead  hint  to 
emioeoce.  fJr  and  Mi.  King  to<ik  the 
lead  in  the  couventiun.  Every  day  ihey 
made  convert  A  duii  hecnme  mure  popuUr, 
until,  at  last,  the  qutrstion  was  dirried 
against  the  declared  oourmi  nation  of  those, 
who  cnino  there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defeating  it. 

In  17til,  when  Mr.  Kin:;  took  his  Frat  in 
riingrets,  he  rcnnum-ed  lor  ever,  his  pro- 
tcssional  occupation.  About  two  year* 
after,  in  ITBti,  he  inariit-d  Miss  Alsop,  tiie 
only  child  of  John  Alsop.  nn  opulrnt 
merchant,  and  one  of  the  delegates  of  .\l'W- 
Vork  in  rlie  first  continental  congress ;  and 
in  tlie  year  1783,  be  removed  fruiii  Massa- 
chuseiu  to  tho  city  ot  .New  Voik.  In  1789, 
lie  was  chosen  by  the  city  one  uf  tlie 
raembers  of  the  Irgislaiurr,  and  during  its 
extra  session,  in  i!ie  summer  ot  that  year, 
he  and  general  Schuyler  ucre  eit;ctrd  the 
fir«t  seniitors  from  the  itatr,  uiidrr  the  con- 
iititution  (if  the  (.'nitcd  i«tates. 

In  IIM,  when  the  lirit)(>li  treaty  was 
promulgati-d,  and  thv  nation  w.is  thrown 
into  a  violent  ferment  i  y  the  coidlict  of 
opiniun  on  lU  nature  aivl  pruvi;i'ins,  ^^r. 
King  appeared  by  the  side  'd*  his  frierid 
general  Hamilton,  at  a  meeting  of  thi^  ci- 
tizens which  had  been  called  in  tho  pul;lic 
trert,  to  explain  and  defend  it. 

Hut  they  were  not  permiitedby  the  peo- 
ple to  proceed  iu their  lui.in^ue,  Hiid  li.ey 
retired,  reserving  the  explanations  they 
might  have  tu  offer,  to  beconviyed  throu^i 
the  press.  A  scries  ol  japerit.  was  accor- 
dingly commenced,  iiu:lcr  the  «iy;i.atijrt  of 
Camilhis :  uf  which  those  iel»tive  tn  the 
permanent  articles  uf  the  treaty,  the  tea 
lirst  numbers  were  written  tty  giMicrnl 
Hamilton,  and  the  remainder,  tlio^d*  c(m- 
rcming  the  commercial  ami  iini-i<inie  ar- 
ticles, by  Mr.  Kmg  but  at  i.iai  jHriod, 
they  were  all  supposed  to  dc  iio.n  tiie  pi;n 
of  the  former;  nur  was  it  liil  s'-ver.il  years 
after,  that  tlie  contrary  was  maiie  known, 
and  the  information  then  came  Irom  c;i-Mi- 
ral  Hamilton  nim^elf.  In  those  p'ipers 
there  is  discovered  a  depth  nl  re>  nah, 
and  an  aci|uaintance  with  the  luriiius 
ireatirs  and  laws  of  diff-rcnt  tiati.>:is  on 
the  subjects  of  navigation,  liadt,  niut  ma- 
ritime law.  which  render  tnein  of  iitcsii 
mable  value. 

About  this  periotl  Alhcil  (•iillotin  bc'.iig 
chosen  by  rennsylvania,  u  st  nhUn  uf  the 
United  States,  a  petition  was  iTeseiiti'd 
■Vmn  some  ol  the  citizen.*:  a/am^i  his  beiii'^ 
;<ermitted  to  lake  his  seal,  in  viiich  ii  was 
il'e^ed  I'.-Ji'  h''  ww^  not  fi?}  !i!'i»'  1  bv  iMvinr 


been  a  citizen  of  the  tnitcd  States  a  suffi. 
cient  number  of  years.  Owing  tothevaiioui 
modes  of  naturalization  adopted  by  difie- 
rent  Sutes,  the  question  was  involved  in 
some  obiicuiity,  and,  besides,  was  one  of 
tlie  higlivst  i:nporuuc<.  A  warm  and 
lengthened  controversy  arose  in  the  senate* 
in  which  the  ahlckt  i^^en  of  both  parties  en- 
gaged Among  those  wlio  opposed  the 
petition,  ,(nd  maintained  the  right  of  the 
returned  mcmiicr  to  his  seat,  were  John 
Taylor  of  Virginia,  M;.  Monroe,  and  Mr. 
fiuir ;  on  the  other  side  were  EUwortli, 
Strung,  King,  and  their  political  friends  ; 
aud  to  Mr.  King  it  was  assigned  to  answer 
Mr.  burr,  in  case  he  she  Id  take  part  in 
the  debate ;  !\*r  Burr  did  not  rise  toad- 
dress  tlie  chair  uniii  the  i'resident  had  pro- 
ceeded half  way  in  puuing  ihc  question  ; 
he  then  commenced  an  harangue  of  great 
ingenuity.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr. 
King  immodiaicly  replied  and  is  said  to 
have  displayed  his  ulents  as  an  orator, 
inorepoucifudy  liian  on  any  occasion  dur- 
ing hisi  whulclilc.  The  dtbatc  resulteu  ia 
Mr.  (iallatiii*s  cxc.lusioa  htim  his  scat. 

Alter  the  expiration  ol  hik  (irst  term  of 
service,  he  was  re-eleci..  i,  and,  iii  the 
Sprint;  •*(  J7J6.  while  yet  in  Congress  wai 
appointed  by  i  resident  Wasltiiigtuu,  Mi- 
iiiaier  picnipoii  iitiaiy  tu  the  C4)uriof  (.ireat 
Britain.  Bcfurc  this  appointment  the  de- 
partment nl  Si:ite  liad  been  otitted  to  him, 
a^*  «ucce«snr  to  Air.' Randolph,  which  ap- 
pointment he  dec  lined. 

:-.ir  K'ini£  --epn  rented  the  United  States 
a;  the  Ln^lish  rorrt.  during  the  lart  year 
of  i'lesiilent  ^Varhiii;»toirb  admi:istratiott« 
titc  wnole  of  that  oi  yit  Adams,  and  for 
;wu  year.^  of  t*.  at  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
i(]ual  honour  and  advantage  to  bis  country, 
and  credit  to  biiubeif. 

While  abi'oad,  few  lorti^uers  lived  on 
more  iiitini.'it^  teims  with  tho  public  cha- 
r»cters  and  lilerary  men  of  the  dny.  The 
t*xlranrdii)<iiy  perkonul  influen':(;  1m.  ac- 
quired at  tbe  c.  .irt  oi  ''cat  Britain.  Cha- 
!  led  him  si;;in]iy  tn  i«d\  -'.-.e  the  inti  restl 
cf  the  liiited  States,  nod  to  piomute  the 
views  of  hisgiiv('r:m'>c:it.  Tin*  ri.ti'f  'ub- 
jecikuf  n({;nci.itii!n  committed  tohiscl  arge 
were  the  clh'.in*  nf  liic  ^late  uf  Maryland, 
tlie  ni>rthi-rn  imd  •  astern  btiuniiaiieb  ol  the 
L'piied  ^liiiij',  am!  '".le  frnMii'iiS  rchtivc 
to  till-  c'Jininctee  of  the  Liii'cd  States  ami 
impic^&ment  nt  American  se.-iincn. 

The  tcni;.ei-  u:  tlu  Bitii-ii  aovcioment 
towauU  their  lr:ii-  i-oioitiiib  was  not  the 
most  friendly,  but  the  digniiy,  niildncsi, 
niid  firii.iitss  uf  t*;e  Amciican  Minister 
rni:ihy  prcvuili'd  rn  them  to  agree  to  an 
nmicaiilc  adiu-'itin-'u;  nf  iiio»i  of  tlicse  diiB- 
1  .■!♦  oiictiiii '      'I  ii»* -'•.'Hixianil  ch:ni  wt' 
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finally  settled  by  a  convention  in  which 
the  liniish  govi!rnini!iit  a^ncd  tu  pay  U0<>,- 
000/. 

A  convention  was  ^lina;;ree(l  to  by  the 
British  government  rcifltive  to  the  hounila- 
ry  lines,  oml  »fter  hoing  «>i;;n(fd  by  l^onl 
Hawkesbury  ami  >ir.  i\ii>g[.  May  12(h, 
1803,  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jt-tri  rson  from  a 
mistaicen  i^lca  lelativf  to  it»  t>iXv.c  upon  the 
northern  boundary  ot  l^oui^jana,  the  jiiir- 
cbajie  ol'  which  Imd  then  just  biM-n  com- 
pleted. Hy  thnt  conveutinn  conimisnioners 
were  to  Ui*  appointed,  oup  by  e.irli  paity. 
and  a  third  by  liie  agrecmt  nt  of  tiie  two 
commissioners,  or  by  \o{  out  of  two  iiam^d 
by  them,  and  these  commissioners  wcio  to 
determine  the  N.  West  angle  of  .\ova  .*^co- 
tia  and  froin  that  point  to  run  the  boundary 
to  the  \.  West  part  of  the  I.nkc  Oi  the 
Wooil*;.  From  titait  point  the  line  was  to 
be  run  directly  to  the  n.-aresi  source  of  liie 
Missinsippi.  It  was  tu  this  parr  of  liie 
convention  that  the  ohjri-tion  ysa^  made. 
lest  it  should  intrrfrre  with  I'lc  northern 
boundaii<;*iof  Loui'iiiiii^  but  ihi<  proceed- 
ed alio;;ciher  t'lom  an  impe'l'«'Clkno;\lrdcc 
of  that  portion  of  the  cnuntrv  tin. I  of  uit 
boundaries  of  ihe  new  cession.  Th-  resi- 
due of  the  e.onvenlion  relaieri  to  ti<e  terri- 
tory in  tJK*  nortiiern  part  of  Maine,  :>f.d 
provided  for  \'.,q  f^eillement.  in  asneidy 
on'l  cconotnical  niMiuer,  ci'  a  quest  lOn, 
which  has  fniirly  pri'vcd  ih"  source  of  5f- 
rious  un"a'«i  ie>' tt>  l.olh  ^tucrnment",  and 
has  required  tne  inleij  .ii..tiou  of  a  foreiojii 
power  as  an  Mmpiri*. 

The  year  prnvUms  to  ihi*.  viz.  Feb  Mth 
18U2,  he  induced  tlie  ijiiti->li  government 
to  accede  ro  n  pnijK»siliou  for  >»bo.i-'nln^ 
nil  discriminutin>;  duti(  h  aff -eiing;  the  na- 
vigation and  i-ii.nmer<:i:il  inieivours**  be- 
tween Ameriraii  and  Rriii'h  tr^iritorii'-^. 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  I  arlinnii  nt 
havin!*  tha.t  object  in  view. 

His  special  ittention  to  the  interests  rf 
navigation  wa«  nl5o  evinced  in  the  pint  hir 
took  in  reference  to  the  pnlilir.-itiim  of  .Sij 
"Wni.  Scott's  Admiralty  l)eci«i«»ns.  Fn-- 
vlotis  to  that  rimi ,  it  hnd  n(»i  been  usual  to 
publish  ilie  deei>i<»ii>  of  the  r.ngliiiii  Adnii- 
ralty  courts,  nnd  while  it  wa;:  tiu>  ;;eiieriiljy 
reccived  opinion  that  they  adinini'^reri  -A 
the  laws  of  nation-,  in  mat'ers  of  pii/,e. 
with  gicat  ri:;our,  the  Knglish  Hssfrtmi  ihit 
they  manifested  gnatei  modmtion  tlirin 
the  courts  of  other  nations  I'pon  th*  :i  •- 
poiutnteut  of  Sir  Wm.  Scnit  as  a  .iu.':;i-  if 
Adutiraliy.  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Kin«  tliut  it 
would  !>«  a  i^ond  Oj.jwrtimity  to  toiumence 
a  scries  ol  repoit^.  which  \vu!.l.i  subjcet 
the  decisions  ol'  that  coun  to  the  vupervi- 
.sion  of  puMic  opinion.  \^  ith  that  view, 
rraTint;  obtained   the  r«-»n«"nl  c*^  S-r   W. 


Scott,  he  applied   to  the   British  Mmuit. 
and  iiavioi;  obviati'rl    iiis  otjeelioriS   to  \  .t 
propiised  puMicaiion,  lie    iurluu-.I   l^r.  f.'j- 
binson  to  act  at  the  lep^iiter.      I  i,f  rejicr.' 
were  at  first  puldi^herl    h\  sultsi  (iption.  a« 
tliey  were  not  expected  to  be  raiU  il  tor  I  ♦ 
prolcsiional  nnm,   ami   .Mr.  Kiuw  >uliH:n. 
ed   for  5<)  copies   in   l>eltalf  oi  i.is  ^o^trr 
ment.     tiefore  the  piiljlitiation  (<f  lhsc  ce 
cisir-ns.  the  .Vdmiralty  Ju-.i^es  lui'J  ik-cd  it 
the  habit  ot  ronauhiui^  Wi»  M.ijt.ny's  c*u:. 
cilaud  loroi\iu>;  their  tiiii'cti>jns   in  ^ivir: 
judgment    in     ail    n«<vel    prize   ijUP»:i-.ci 
Tliis  praeiiee  u as  checked    l»j  tLit  i.Liluv 
tion  of  their  deciaiona  And  they  tbri.ctJ.v:. 
were  rondcied    more    cunloimabie  'o  v... 
ruJeo  ol  iMliunal  laiv 

'l'l)e  mosi  imp(tit:int  suhjert.  h."»i»rw:. 
connniuedto  his  charge,  ub«  tha^■vhl:..)Ii■ 
Iatcd  to  ihe  impres«nu-nl  nf  .-Xmcncja  ><i 
men,  and  in  which  he  had  aearlvcjccft^cu 
in  pro.  uiin^  a  n  nunciaiion  of  ti.e  piet'-i- 
aionsof  (ir.  .it  j Britain 

l)u:in^  the  war  lictween  Fiarce  arj 
that  poweff  which  t-iided  in  1v!l.  >>c 
h-id  been  unwearied  in  urging  t:i.u  ;■■::- 
upon  the  htrish  iniuiittryf  and  rlnaliy  ;i.<!-- 
ceil  ilu-m  to  .t.ss'  lit  to  the  pri>iciplt>  (>i  «:. 
Bgreeiitent  Jhepe.iic  put  an  er-lTj!"' 
practi'.-i-  anil  to  the  ne£;oti:ilioii.  aird  ;■;♦■■. i 
ous  in  the  iL-ni-wa:  ot  the  war.  V]r  Kvd{. 
hbd  rrijue>ted  fioni  the  I'rrsit.cnt  [.-fLiJii- 
sion  to  retorii  to  Mis  own  toontrv. 

Shoitiv  iiel.-ie  his  cvu'ia  rka':cn,  lii^tu 
tics  were  r*  nev.rd,  and  he  m;idi-  anoL't. 
5trenu''«us  efuiri  lo  procuie  a  n  r.u»ii"i»ti-:.-' 
of  a  piarriv  so  is.j'irious  lu  tht  i::  .e[i*n 
deiiee  aiui  honor  ol  ilie  L  nited  "^tatirs.  \^:v: 
tliat  view  hr;  ■:uh!iiiltivi  on  liie  Tiii  uf  M:-; 
180.3.  tlie  lo: lowing  Hiiielc  : 

•*  .\o  pt  rs(»n  siiali  lie  iiiipi*  ssc.l  fii  ia»i-* 
upon  the  hi^li  se:is  out  or  any  tlv.j  ;r^'- 
sel  b  !<»nwin:;  n»  the  5ijbjecl««  or  ciu.'t..*  " 
one  of  tlie  parlirs  hy  the  piiv.ite  f-r:.i-' ' 
armed  >hi!w  or  rnrn  nf  v.-ir  titl-r-ir.;  i.§  '.■»'■■ 
in  t'.ie  .^eivice  of  t!i»  tMr.er  |.:»rlr.'" 

To  this  ariirlr-  l.oui  M.  \  ir.i.'. n:.  C'-i'--' 
Lord  of  the   .Vdir.irriJiy.  ami  l^'.ri  j'-iw*-'- 
bury,  till  15*  crcrary  nl  .*'ia!C  lor  Ton  ;-  ^' 
f»ii5»  ut  fir^t  af-seiite-!,  Lut  xxynvi «  nri^.!:til.v: 
with  ."^ir  \\  i'liain   .*»cu'!,  an  «\i  cilici  «*j» 
required  ill  favor  of  the  narrow  >i-b-      .i* 
this  wan  tlir  lirj«i  timi-  the  dori  urc  of  -Ki 
elausum  was  ur^cd  M^ainsr  ih:«  ccii:.-;x).i 
oeca^ioned  much  .surpri.oe    in  th~   niirJ  ^i 
\it.  iviii.:.  but  afler  de'ibrr.itt  ly  iOLsirt  : 
ing  tlie  prop'ival.  he  (lett.r:ui:ied  *.o  rnect : 
ra' her  than  acquiesce  in  a  prjn«*;pU' tia"--."- 
with  consequence.*  so  rr  pu-^naiit  to  tiw  cj  ■■  ■ 
lily  and  natural  ri(;hl.-s  ol  ttir  I'  S. 

Finding:  it  impo^ti^ihlc  to  effect  a  yaiisK" 
tory  arrangeuienl  on  tliis  jHiint,  ar.1  u 
oili?r  obietis  of  hi.~  riis^ce.  beinz  c?rc"" 
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ed,  be  departed  from  the  Britiih  Conrt,  to 
the  regret  both  ot  the  nuDiftry  aod  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  oppotitioo,  and  re 
turned  to  the  United  States,  where  be  con- 
tinued in  retirement  until  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain  He  then  conceif  ed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  come  forward  and  to  convince 
the  enemy,  that  no  party  difference  among 
Americans  could  so  far  make  them  forget 
their  duty  to  their,  country  as  to  omit  pro- 
viding for  its  defence.  His  patriotic  sup- 
port of  the  government  during  that  wai,  and 
his  determination  to  sacrifice  party  feelings 
and^o  unite  with  his  friends  in  the  common 
defence,  acquired  lor  him  the  esteem  of  his 
political  opponents  in  his  own  fttate. 

In  1813,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  Vork,  which  was  then 
Democratic,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
The  nation  was  at  that  time  at  war  with 
^reat  Britain,  and  it  ou^ht  to  be  recorded 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  Mr.  King,  tliat  ho 
was  one  of  those  Senators  whom  nn  babit 
of  opposition  to  administiation,  and  no  ar- 
bitrary classification  of  suppos^^d  claims  of 
parry  could  induce  to  a  forgetfulness,  that 
the  United  States  was  his  country ;  and 
that  the  rights  and  the  honourof  that  coun- 
try he  ought  to  support  and  mainuin.  It 
lias  been  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  in  their  destruction  of  Washing- 
ton, tended  to  unite  all  parties  in  America. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Kiiig  in  the  Senate,  on 
this  occasion,  while  it  may  compare  with 
any  of  his  former  efforts,  in  eloquence,  has 
the  rare  and  enviable  distinction  of  being 
approved  and  applauded  for  its  sentiments 
also,  by  the  whole  nation. 

In  1816,  while  be  was  attending  bif  do- 
ties  at  Washington,  and  without  lus  know- 
ledge, he  was  nominated,  by  a  convention 
of  Delegates  from  the  leveial  counties  of 
the  state,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor of  New  York.  With  relocUnce, 
and  after  much  solicitation,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  nomination.  The  result,  however, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  expectadons  of  bis 
friends. 

In  1820,  be  was  reelected  to  the  Senate 
where  lie  continued  imtil  the  ezpiratioQ  of 
the  term  in  March,  1825.  In  1831,  lie  was 
a  Delegate  from  the  County  of  Queens,  to 
the  ConventioD  which  revised  the  Contti- 
tation  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  second  period  of  bit  senriee 
in  tlie  Senate,  he  broogbt  forward  several 
measurei,  which  if  they  stood  akoe  would 
entitle  liim  to  a  high  measure  of  enduring 
reputation.  We  allude  to  the  law  requhriag 
caib  payments  upon  ndet  of  the  public 
lands,  and  to  the  act  of  1818.  which  if  tbe 
fouodatiou  of  the  navigiMkm  system  of  tht 
United  States.    Tbe  first  of  these  acts  was 


intended  to  remedy  an  evil,  growing  out  of 
an  accumulation  of  the  debt  from  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  western  lands  to  the  federal 
government.  Before  tlie  passage  of  that  law, 
Uieyhad  obtaine'l  sufficient  influence  in  con- 
gress, to  procure  an  annual  remission  of  tbe 
interest  of  the  debt  and  an  extension  of  tbe 
credit,  and  a  party  was  obviously  forming 
which  would  oueday  have  endangered  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  have  hazarded  the  har- 
mony of  the  union.  By  abolishing  the 
sales  on  credit,  a»d  authorising  ca^h  sales 
of  fmaller  sections  of  territory  at  a  mini- 
mum price,  au  easy  and  effectual  remedy 
was  provided. 

Tbe  most  celebrated  measure  however,  in 
which  Mr.  iCiog  took  a  distinguished  part 
during  the  second  part  of  his  legislative 
career,  was  in  reference  to  die  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Uuion.  Tbe  warm 
and  violent  discussions  which  eiMued  upon 
this  attempt  to  extend  to  Missouri  the  pro- 
hibtion  of  slavery,  which  had  been  so 
wisely  imposed  upon  the  N.  W.  Territory, 
produced  a  suie  of  feeling  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  very  unfiavourable  to  a 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  Mr.  King  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
for  the  part  be  took  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  however  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  early  opinions,  and  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  his  first  prominent  act  in 
tbe  national  councils,  concerning  slavery 
in  tbe  N.  W.  territory  and  with  tbe  last 

Eroposition  made  by  him,  at  tlie  close  of 
is  legislative  carreer,  via.  to  devote  tlie 
procMds  of  tbe  public  territory  to  the 
emancipation  and  removal  of  slaves  and 
free  persons  of  colour  to  some  countiv 
without  tbe  lupiu  of  the  U.  S.  it  indi- 
cates tbe  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  bis 
eflforts  to  rescue  bis  country  from  the  stain 
of  slavery  and  to  eradicate  the  most  pro- 
minent source  of  internal  wealbiess. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  tbe  Senate 
with  tbe  intention  of  closing  bis  poUtioal 
career,  lie  was  requested  ^  Mr.  Adaae, 
to  again  represent  tlie  U.  S.  at  tlie  Britiib 
court.  With  much  reluctance  and  with 
tbe  hope  of  contributing  to  the  adjustment 
of  several  disputed  questions  between  the 
govemmenu,  lie  accepted  tlie  mission. 
Confident  expectations  were  entertained, 
that  the  high  respect  and  consideration  in 
which  be  was  petKmally  held  by  tbe  len- 
ding members  of  the  English  cabioet  would 
have  essentiaUv  focUitated  a  satisfiwioiy 
arrangeosent  oi  these  questions,  and  the 
marked  attention  paid  to  him  on  bis  ani- 
Tal  by  Bfr.  Cannii^  and  tbe  other  nUL- 
stars,  proved  that  those  ezpectatioos  wm 
not  unjustly  formed.    An  oveiniUng  Plo- 
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videoce,  however,  did  boc  pMBk  them  to 
hm  realised.  During  hii  voyage.  Mr. 
King  was  atacked  with  a  disease  often  the 
consequence  of  a  voyage,  and  which  so  inv 
paired  bis  health,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
entering  upon  an  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  After  remaining  abroad 
a  year,  In  the  hope  of  re-i*8tablishing  his 
health  without  auy  improvement,  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  die  in  his  native  land, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  hi$>  friends. 
Here,  cheered  by  the  attentions  of  anaflfoc- 
tionate  family,  and  in  a  composed  and  re- 
signed state,  he  calmly  awaited  his  ap- 
proaching end. 

MARO.UIS  DE  LA  PlACE. 

March  5.     The  Marquis  de  la  Place,  a 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
the  first  rank.     This  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  sciei>ce  was  the  son  of  a  husband- 
man, resident  at  Beaumonten  Auge,  near 
Pont  I'Eveque.      He  was  bom  in   1740; 
nnd  for  some  tim  *  h«  taught  the  mathenia- 
tici  at  the  school  in  his  native  town ;  but 
he  was  induced  to  regard  Paris  as  the  only 
proper  sphere  for  his  talents.    'I'here,  by 
hif  skill  in  analysis  and  in  the  higher  gp- 
oroetry,  he   soon  acxjuired  reputation.    At 
the  expence  and  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage  of  the   president,  De   .Saron,   he 
published  bis  first  work,  the  "  Theory  of 
the  Motion  and  Eliptical  Figure  of  the 
Planets."    M.  la  Place  was  the  successor 
of  Bezout,  as  examiner  of  the  Royal  Corps 
of  Artillery ;  and  he  became,  successively, 
member  of  the  Academyof  Sciences,  of  the 
National  Institute,  and  of  the   Board  of 
Longitude.    In  1796,  he  dedicated  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  his  **  Exposition 
of  the  System  of  tlie  World  ;**  and  in  the 
same  year  he  appeared  before  the  bar  of 
that  assembly,  at  the  bead  of  a  deputation 
40  present  the  Annual  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  National  Institute;  and,  in 
an  appropiate  address,  devoted  to  the  me- 
mory of  men  of  talents  and  learning,  he 
paid  an  affecting  tribute  to  the  worth  of  his 
gtnerons  benefactor,    De   Saron.     Some- 
time afterwards,  he  was,  under  the  Con- 
sular government,  appointed  Minister  of 
tlie  Interior ;  from  which  office  be  was,  in 
December  1799,  transferred  to  the  Con- 
st rvative  Senate,  to  make  room  for  Lu- 
cian  Buooaparte.    In  July,  1803,  lie  was 
eiected  Prelident  of  the  Conservative  Se- 
nate ;    and,    in   September,   he   became 
Chancellor  of  that  bodv,  with  the  title  of 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  September,  1805,  he  made  a  report  to 
tlie  Senate,  on  the  necessity  of  resuming 
the  Grrgorian    calendar,  nod   discarding 


that  of  the  Ravcdotion,  ft  jAtem  of  BaiDiDcr}- 
whicb,  whh  all  its  abeiuditiei.  had  been 
stolen  from  the  Dutch  colonists  at  ilie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  M.  La  Place  wv, 
in  1811,  named  counsellor  to  the  Mater- 
nal society;  and,  in  1813,  Grand  Coidoa 
of  the  Re  union.  In  April.  1814.  he  voie< 
for  a  provisional  government,  and  tJie  dc- 
thornemeht  of  Buonaparte ;  services  fni 
which  Louis  XVIII.  rewarded  him  wim 
the  dignity  of  a  peer.  He  wa§  nominated 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1816.  and  President  of  the  Commi^sic? 
for  the  Re-organization  of  the  I'olytechri: 
School. 

Besides  numerous   articlea    in  the  cn'.- 
lections  of   tl^e    National     Institute,    the 
Academy  of  Science*,  and  the  Pohtcchni 
Schools,  the  principal   works  of  \^  I'Uc^ 
were  ns  follow : — '*  Tl»eory  of  the  Mcuu  i 
and  Elliptical    Figure     of  the     PUntnt.' 
1784  \  »»Theory  of  the  attractions  of  S\:U- 
roids,    and  the  Figure  of    the    PlaiiPt*. 
1785;  »' Exposition  of  the    *yj:iem  of  il. 
World,*'  2  vols    1796;  "Treatise  on  (> 
Icstinl  Mechanism,'*    4   vols.   1TD9,  13'  . 
1805;     *  Analytical  Theory  of  Protah:;: 
tics."  1812;    Philosophical  Efisav  ca  ire 
bahiliiies,"  1814. 

The  Marquis  de  In  Place  was,  if  v.r 
mistake  not,  xUti  first  who  an&lytic&U; 
proved  the  existence  and  extent  ct'iDo  lu- 
nar Dimospherr,  and  verified  its  srcula: 
equation.  He  also  determined  tlie  rco 
procal  pertuibotioiia  of  all  the  princifMi 
planets ;  and  he  forwarded,  by  imporU'.;t 
discoveries,  a  similar  work  on  the  Satrl- 
lites  of  Jupiter,  commenced  by  Lagrangf. 
and  completed  by  Drlambre.  His  studies 
were  not,  however  confined  to  the  m^ibc- 
matics,  geometry,  and  astroDoray :  he  de- 
voted himself,  with  considerable  ardour,  to 
chemistry ;  in  conjunction  with  Lavoisier, 
he  invented  the  calorimeter ;  and  he  re- 
peated the  experiments  of  Mooge  and  Cz- 
vcndish,  on  the  decumpoiition  oif  witti 


KlH'G  OF   SAXOlfT. 

J[Iay  6.    At  Dresden,  aged  76,  Frederi-:! 
Augustus,  King  of  Saxony. 

He  was  bom  Dec.  33,  1750,  the  elder. 
son  of  Frederick  Christian,  the  precedir^ 
EHector,  by  the  Princess  Maria  Antdncttii 
of  Bavaria.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  sue 
ceeded  his  father  as  Elector ;  the  adminis- 
tration being  intrusted,  during  his  minoritr 
to  his  eldest  uncle.  Prince  Xavier.  It 
1768,  when  he  assumed  the  govemmeDt. 
Saxony  was  still  suffering  frtMn  tiie  conse- 
quences of  the  seven  years  war ;  but,  ai- 
der the  rule  of  the  young  prince,  directco 
by  his  mmister  GutKhmidt,  it  s««on  atrair 
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td  a  comptiatifely  floarisbing  ttate.  In 
th«  courte  of  ■  few  dayn,  bank  paper, 
whi(;b  had  been  creatly  depreciated,  rote 
above  its  norainal  value. 

In  1769f  Frederick  Aufrustus  married 
Mary  Amelia  Augusta,  sister  of  the  Elect- 
or, afterwards  King,  of  Bavaria.  The  only 
offspring  of  the  marriage  was  one  daughter, 
Mary  Augusta,  bom  in  17»2,  and  married 
in  1819,  to  Ferdinand  VII.  King  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  part  of  Frederick's  Electo- 
ral reign,  the  ancient  Saxon  code,  noto- 
rious for  its  severity  in  criminal  cases,  was 
greatly  mpliorated,  and  the  torture  abolish- 
ed. In  1776,  a  plot  was  formed  againstt 
the  Elector's  person  ;  but,  through  the  in- 
formation of  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  was 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  mischief,  and 
Colonel  Agnoio,  a  Transalpine,  the  chief 
conspirator,  was  arrested.  The  Llectress 
dowager,  dissatisfied  with  her  political  nul- 
lity in  the  State,  was  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated in  this  affair.  The  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  Elf  ctor,  at  this  period,  evinced 
by  Marcolina,  an  Italian  belonging  to  the 
household,  subsequently  procured  for  him 
the  office  of  Minister. 

Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  last 
male  branch  of  his  house,  died  in  1777. 
The  nearest  heir  to  his  personal  property 
was  the  mother  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
and,  to  enforce  his  claims  as  her  represen- 
tative, that  Prince  allied  himself  with 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  in  opposition  to 
Austria,  which,  after  a  single  contest,  with- 
drew her  claims,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony 
became  poieesaedof  half  a  million  sterling 
of  the  penonal  effects  of  the  deceased 
Elector. 

By  locality  of  litnatlon,  at  well  as  by 
political  connexion,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  induced  to  join  with  Prussia  to  watch, 
if  not  to  over'awe  Austria.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  accede  to  the  alliance 
of  Princes,  prqjected  by  the  King  of  Prus* 
sia,  ostensibly  to  support  the  neutrality  of 
the  secondary  states  of  the  empire,  but 
virtually  to  operate  against  the  schemes  of 
Austria. 

In  1791,  Frederick  of  Saxony  magnani- 
mously declined  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  proffered  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Polish  natioiL  In  the  same  year,  the  me- 
morable conferences  between  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  held 
at  Pilnitz,  one  of  Frederick's  country  hous- 
es. The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  unable  to 
avert  the  projected  war  against  France; 
i)ut  he  entered  into  the  coalition  against 
that  power  with  great  reluctance.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  when  the  French  troops  in- 
vaded ue  Netherlands,  and  the  districts  in 
the  Lower  Rhine,  he  was  compelled  to  fur- 


nish, for  hit  OWD  piMection,  as  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire,  bis  contingent  of  troops  of  the 
general  army.  For  four  years  he  adhered 
to  the  allies;  but  when,  aftei  the  treaty  of 
Basil,  between  Prussia  and  France,  the 
French  General  Jourdan,  in  17%,  penetra- 
ted into  Eranconia,  lie  proposed  an  armis- 
tice, ind  acted  on  (he  principle  of  neutra- 
lity. During  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  from 
1797  to  1799,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  preserve  the  intpgrity  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  the  contest  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  1805,  he  remained  neutral,  but, 
from  bis  connexion  with  Prussia,  be  was 
under  the  necessity  of  granting  to  tho 
troops  of  that  power,  a  passage  tnrou{;h 
Saxony  :  and  also,  to  furnish,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  body  of  22,000  auxiliaries. 
The  victories  of  Jena  «nd  Auerstadt  laid 
open  his  territories  to  the  French  :  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  personal  character  proved 
serviceable  to  bis  people  ;  but,  as  the  price 
of  the  Elector's  neutrality,  Buonaparte 
subjected  Saxony  to  heavy  requisitions, 
and  to  a  contribution  in  money  of  1,000,- 
000/.  sterling.  To  relieve  his  subjects,  the 
Elector  made  great  advances  to  France  out 
of  his  own  personal  treasury,  and  from  his 
own  personal  estates. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  signed  at 
Posen,  in  December  1806,  the  mrtincations 
of  Dresden  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Saxony,  however,  was  constituted  a  King- 
dom ;  and  as  a  King,  the  Elector  acceded 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
subsequent  treaty  of  Tilsit  conveyed  to  the 
new  King  certahi  provinces  detached  from 
Prussia  in  various  quarters.  Frederick 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  to  maintain 
a  body  of  20,000  men,  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  Buonaparte  for  the  defence  of 
France.  Consequently  in  1809,  he  was 
compelled  to  march  bis  troops  against  Aus' 
tria ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  procla- 
mations which  he  issued  from  Frankfort, 
whither  he  retired  whilst  his  states  were 
occupied  by  the  Austrians,  were  dictated 
by  his  French  connexion. 

The  King  of  Saxony  was  obliged  to  quit 
Dresden  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians, 
in  the  berinning  of  1813  ;  but  he  was  res- 
tored by  France  after  the  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  ;  and  afterwards  his  country 
became  the  seat  of  war.  Numerous  were 
the  disasters  by  which  its  utter  ruin  was 
threatened.  Ultimately,  the  King  of  Sax* 
ony  was  conducted  to  Berlin,  while  a  Rus* 
si  an  General  commanded  in  Dresden.  In 
October  1814,  the  Russian  officer  delivered 
up  his  charge  to  the  Prussians,  a  transfer 
supposed  to  have  been  long  previously  ar* 
ranged.  Against  this  arrangemesft,  Freda* 
rick  made  a  most  energetic  protest,  poti* 
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dTel^r  rafiuing  hii  eemmoijkemfUntt  of 
any  indraiolficition  wtimngriBf.  At  icngitby 
ia  February  1815,  the  Emperon  of  Rostia 
and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Pnuiia,  de- 
termined that  the  King  of  Saxony  should 
relinquiih  to  Prussia  a  tract  of  valuable 
country,  containing  164,000  inhabitants  ; 
that  he  should  lose  his  share  of  Poland  ; 
d»t  he  should  cede  tracts  of  land  to  Saxe 
Yl^eimar  and  to  Austria ;  and  that  his  re- 
maining territory  should  be  reduced  to  an 
extent  of  country,  inhabited  by  onlv  1,128/ 
000.  Soon  afterwards,  Frederick  Augustus 
vnited  his  contingent  of  troops  to  the  allied 
vmies,  and  they  rormed  a  part  of  the  amy 


of  OGcapntioa  on  the  fxontiar  of  Ffucc 
Hit  aflhrts  weve  bencelbffwanl  Mdaloalj 
employed  in  healirtg  the  deep  and  >ta^er 
OJM  wounds  of  his  Riugdom.  Tfaroagjbtk 
inflnewe  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  be.  oa 
tba  Utof  May,  1817,  acceded  to  the  Ha!Y 
Alliance. 

HIa  Majesty's  successor  is  bis  cousii: 
of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  his  nodt. 
MaximiUian,  and  Carolina  Mary  Tbcrta 
of  Parma.  He  was  bom  May  Mi,  1797 
he  accompained  the  Saxon  troops  t>^ 
France  in  18  IS,  and  he  was  then  contru 
ted  with  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  ' 
Aiutria. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  20,  line  2d  from  bottom,  insert  *a.'       Page  191, 

123,         6         da         for  •Benson*  809. 

read  •Benton.'  212; 
157,  line  nit  for  •  signer*  read  •  Sr.* 

9 from  bottom,   for  'had*  K9, 
read  'were.* 

159,  14,  for  *  fratronate*  read  *  pa*  232, 

tronate.* 

160,  10,  for  •  laying*  read  •  lying.'  247, 

166,  8,  from  bottom,  insert  •  he* 

belbie  *  conceiTed.' 

167,  10,  for  •  in^cadve'  read  *  Tin-  269, 

^Bcatory** 
175,  2  fiooB  bottom,  for  •  Civile*  274, 

read'Cirilo.' 
1"7,  4  from  bottom,  for  *  Raou*  281, 

read  •  Raoul.* 
181,         19,  for  •  indoded*  read 'in*  283, 

18B.        22,  for « deoices*  read  'de-  388, 

crec.' 


line  1,  for  •  them*  read  *him. 
3,  for  *  more*  rc«d  *  oierr. 
9,  from  bottom,  for '  Lubii 

read  •  Zolia.' 
7,  for*  Capitol*  read  'cs:: 
tal.* 
20.  for '  Restrepo*  read  '  R; 
▼enga.* 
5  from  bottom,  after  *  \p 
cucho*  insert  'were  fti- 
tioned  at  *  Lima.* 
9  from  bottom,  for  *Iibe. 
read  *  libra.* 
6,  after  *  proTisionaT  iasc: 

'director.* 
19.for»CiUcitot*read'Cli 

ledtos.* 
2,  for  'executioo*  tnd 

*  execntiTe.* 
16,  for « tome*  read  ^vsof 
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